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PREFACE. 


IN  fulfilling  tlic  engagement  which  I  had  come  under  to 
the  Public  with  respect  to  the  History  of  America, 
it  was  my  intention  not  to  have  published  any  part  of  thd 
work  until  the  whole  was  OHnpleted.  The  present  state  of 
the  British  Colonies  has  induced  me  to  alter  that  resolution. 
AVhile  they  are  engaged  in  civD  war  with  Great  Britain, 
inquiries  and  specuations  concerning  their  ancient  forms 
of  piriicy  and  laws,  which  exist  no  KMiger,  cannot  be  in- 
teresting. The  attention  and  expectation  of  mankind  are 
now  turned  towards  th^  future  condition.  In  whatever 
manner  this  unhappy  contest  may  terminate,  a  new  order 
of  things  must  arise  in  North  America,  and  its  aflairs  will 
mssame  another  aspect*  I  wait,  with  the  solicitude  of  a  good 
citizen,  until  the  ferment  subside,  and  regular  government 
be  re-established,  and  then  I  shall  return  to  this  part  of  my 
work,  in  which  I  had  made  some  progress.  That,  together 
with  the  history  of  Portuguese  Amenca,  and  of  the  settle- 
ments made  by  the  sevenu  nations  of  Europe  in  the  West 
India  islands,  wiU  complete  mv  plan. 

The  three  volumes  which  I  now  publish,  contain  an  euc^ 
wont  of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  and  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Spanish  arms  and  colonies  there.  This  is  not 
only  the  most  splendid  portion  of  the  American  story,  but 
■o  much  detached,  as,  by  itself,  to  form  a  perfect  whoJe^ 
remarkable  for  the  unity  of  the  subject.  As  the  principlea 
and  maxims  of  the  S^Nmiards  in  plaqting  ocdomes,  which 
liave  been  adopted  in  some  measure  by  every  nation,  are 
nnfokled  in  this  part  of  my  work,  it  wifi  serve  as  a  proper 
introduction  to  the  history  of  all  the  European  establish- 
ments in  America,  and  convey  such  information  concerning 
Uik  important  article  of  policy,  as  may  be  deemed  no  le6« 
mleresting  than  cunqus. 

In  descrihinff  the  atchievements  and  institutiona  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Uie  New  World,  I  have  departed  in  many 
instances  from  the  iKXounts  of  preceding  historians,  ana 
iMive  often  related  fects  which  seem  to  have  been  unknown 
to  tliem.  It  b  a  duty  I  owe  the  Public  to  mention  the 
sources  from  which  I  have  derived  such  intelligence^  as 
j«stties  ^d  either  in  pkcing  transactiims  io  a  new  light,  e^ 
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in  forminrr  any  opinion  with  romect  to  their  causes  and 
effects.  This  duty  I  perrorm  with  greater  satisfaction,  aa 
it  wiil  aff(TJ  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  gratitude  to 
those  bcnerr.ctors,  who  have  honoured  me  with  their  coun- 
tenance and  aid  in  my  researches. 

As  it  was  from  Spain  that  I  Iiad  to  expect  Ihe  moat  im- 
portant information}  with  regard  to  this  part  of  my  work,  I 
considered  it  as  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  for  me,  when 
Lord  Grantham>  to  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  being  per- 
aonally  known,  and  with  whose  liberality  of  sentiment,  and 
disposition  to  oblige,  I  was  well  acqua'mted,  was  appointed 
Ambassddor  to  the  Court  of  Madrid.  Upon  applying  to 
bim,  I  met  with  such  a  reception  as  satisfied  me  that  his 
endeavours  would  be  employed  in  the  most  proper  manner, 
in  order  to  obtiiu  the  gratification  of  my  wishes ;  and  I  am 
perfectly  sensible,  that  what  progress  I  have  made  in  my  in- 
quiries among  tlie  Spaniards,  ought  to  be  abcribed  chiefly 
to  their  knowing  how  much  bis  Lordship  interested  himself 
ID  my  success. 

But  did  I  owe  nothing  more  to  Lord  Grantham,  than 
the  advantas;es  which  I  have  derived  from  his  attention  in 
engaging  Mr.  Waddilove,  the  chaplain  of  his  embassy,  to 
take  the  conduct  of  my  literary  inouiries  in  Spain,  the  obr 
ligations  I  lie  under  to'  him  would  oe  very  great.  During 
five  years,  that  gentleman  has  carried  on  researches  for  my 
behoof,  with  such  activity,  perseverance,  and  knowleilge  of 
the  subject,  to  which  his  attention  was  turned,  as  have  tilled 
me  with  DO  less  astonishment  than  satisfaction.  He  pix>- 
cured  for  me  the  greater  part  of  the  Spanish  books  which 
I  have  consulted  ;  and  as  many  of  them  were  printed  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  are  become  extremely  rare, 
the  collecting  of  the$e  was  such  an  occupation,  as,  alone, 
required  much  time  and  assiduity.  To  his  friendiy  atten- 
tion I  am  indebted  for  copies  of  several  valuable  manuscripts, 
containing  facts  and  details  which  1  might  have  searched 
fer  in  vain,  in  works  that  have  been  made  public.  En- 
couraged by  the  inviting  good-will  with  which  Mr.  Waddi- 
love conferred  his  favours,  I  transmitted  to  him  a  set  of 
queries,  with  respect  both  to  the  customs  and  policy  of  the 
native  AmerioMis,  and  the  nature  of  several  institutions  in 
the  Spanish  settlements,  framed  in  such  a  manner,  that  a 
Spaniard  might  answer  them,  without  disclosing  any  thing 
tb^t  was  improper  to  be  communicated  to  a  fbr^n^r.  H^ 
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tnuuiated  these  into  Spanish/  and  obtained  from  varioos 
peradtltwho  had  resided  in  most  of  the  Spanish  colonies^' 
such  replies  as  have  afforded  mc  much  instruction. 

Notwithstanding  those  peculiar  advantages  with  which 
my  inquiries  were  carried  on  in  Spain,  it  is  with  regret  I 
am  obliged  to  add,  that  their  success  must  be  ascrib;:d  to 
the  beneficence  of  individuals,  not  to  any  communication  by 
publip  authoriu*.  By  a  single  arrangement  of  Philip  IL 
the  records  of  the  S})anish  monarchy  are  deposited  in  the 
Archivo  of  Simancas,  near  Valladolid,  at  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  seat  of  government,  and 
the  supreme  courts  of  justice.  The  papers  relative  to 
America,  and  chiefly  to  that  early  period  of  its  history,  to- 
trards  which  my  attention  was  directed,  are  so  numerous^ 
that  they  alone,  according  to  one  account,  fill  the  largest 
apartment  in  the  Archivo  j  and  according  to  another,  they 
compose  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three  large  bundles. 
Conscious  of  possessing,  in  some  degree,  the  industry 
which  belongs  to  an  historian,  tlie  prospect  of  such  a  treasure 
excited  my  most  ardent  curiosity.  But  the  prospect  of  it,  is  all 
that  I  have  enjoyed.  Spain,  with  an  excess  of  caution,  has 
uniformly  thrown  a  veil  over  her  transactions  in  America. 
From  strangers  they  are  concealed  with  peculiar  solicitude. 
£ven  to  her  own  subjects  the  Archivo  of  Simancas  is  not 
opened  without  a  particular  ord^r  from  the  crown  ^  and 
after  obtaining  that,  papers  cannot  be  copied,  without  pay«> 
ing  fees  of  office  so  exorbitant,  that  the  expence  exceeds 
what  it  would  be  proper  to  bestow,  when  the  gratification 
of  literary  curiosity  is  the  only  object.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  Spaniards  will  at  last  discover  this  system  of  con- 
cealment to  be  no  less  impolitic  than  illiberal.  From  what 
I  have  experienced  in  the  course  of  my  inquiries,  I  am 
satisfied^  tliat  upon  a  more  minute  scrutiny  into  their  early 
operations  in  the  New  World,  however  reprehensible  the 
actions  of  individuals  may  appear,  the  conduct  of  the  nation - 
will  be  placed  in  a  more  favourable  light. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe  very  different  sentiments  prevaiL 
Haring  searched,  without  success,  in  Spain,  for  a  letter  of 
Qirtes  to  Charles  V.  .written  soon  after  he  landed  in  the 
Mexican  empire,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  published,  it 
occurred  to  me,  that  as  the  emperor  was  setting  out  for 
Germaay  at  the  time  when  the  messengers  i'rom  Cortes 
arrifed  in  Europe,  the  letter  with  which  they  were  intrusted 
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might  possibly  be  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Libnij  of 
Vienna.  I  communicated  this  idea  to  Sir  Robert  Mmaj 
Keith,  with  whom  I  have  long  had  the  honour  ta  live  in 
friendsliip,  and  I  had  soon  the  pleasure  to  learn  that  upon 
his  application,  her  Imperial  Majesty  had  been  graciou^ 
pleased  to  issue  an  order,  that  not  only  a  copy  of  that  letter, 
(if  it  were  found)  but  of  any  other  papers  in  the  libraryt 
which  could  throw  light  upon  the  History  of  America,  should 
be  transmitted  to  me.  The  letter  from  Cortes  is  not  in  the 
Imperial  Library,  but  an  authentic  copyj  attested  by  a  notary, 
of  the  letter  written  by  the  magistrates  of  the  cdony  planted 
by  him  at  Vera  Cruz,  having  been  found,  it  was  tran* 
scribed  and  sent  to  me.  As  this  letter  is  no  less  curious, 
and  as  little  known,  as  that  which  was  the  object  of  my  in* 
quiries,  I  have  given  some  account,  in  its  proper  place,  of 
what  is  most  worthy  of  notice  in  it  Together  with  it,  I 
received  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Cortes,  containing  a  long 
account  of  his  expedition  to  Honduras,  with  reqpect  to 
which,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  par* 
ticuiar  detail ;  and  likewise  those  curious  Mexican  paintings, 
which  I  have  described. 

My  inquiries  at  St  Petersburgfa  were  carried  on  with 
equal  fiicihty  and  success.  In  examining  into  the  nearest 
communication  between  our  continent  and  that  of  America, 
it  became  of  consequence  to  obtain  authentic  information 
concerning  the  discoveries  of  the  Russians  in  their  navi* 
gation  from  Kamschatka  towards  the  coast  of  America.  Ac* 
curate  relations  of  their  first  voyi^,  in  1741,  have  been 

Enblished  by  Mailer  and  Gmdlin.  Several  foreign  authors 
ave  entertained  an  opinion,  that  the  court  of  Russia 
studiously  conceals  the  progress  which  has  been  made  by 
more  recent  navigators,  and  suffers  the  Public  to  be  amused 
with  iaise  accounts  of  their  route.  Such  conduct  appeared 
to  me  unsuitable  to  those  liberal  sentiments,  and  that  patron- 
age of  science,  for  which  the  present  fovereign  of  Russia 
is  eminent ;  nor  could  I  discern  any  p<^tical  reason,  that 
might  render  it  improper  to  apply  for  information  concern- 
ing the  late  attempts  of  the  Russians  to  open  a  communica- 
tion between  Asia  and  America.  My  ingenious  country- 
man. Dr.  Rogerson,  first  physician  to  the  empress,  present- 
ed my  request  to  her  Imperial  Majesty,  who  not  only  dis- 
daimed  any  idea  of  concealment,  but  mstantly  ordered  the 
journal  of  Captain  Crenitzin,  who  conducted  the  only  v^y* 
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Ifteqfdiicftvery  madeby  pnblic  authority  rinoe  the  year 
174iflD  be  translated,  and  his  original  chart  to  be  copied 
tmmjvm*    By  consulting  them,  I  have  been  enaUod  to 

Km  yiore  accurate  view  of  the  progress  and  extent  of  the 
lian  discoveries,  than  has  hitherto  been  communicated 
to  the  Public. 

From  other  quarters  I  have  received  information  of  great 
ntility  and  importance.  M.  le  Chevalier  de  Pinto,  the 
Minister  from  Portugal  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  who 
oomnanded  for  several  years  at  Matagrosso,  a  settlement 
of  die  Portuguese  in  the  interior  part  of  Brazil,  where  the 
hKliaos  are  numerous^  and  their  original  manners  little  al- 
tered by  intercourse  with  Europeans,  was  pleased  to  send 
nie?ety  full  answers  to  some  queries  concerning  the  cha- 
ncer and  institutions  of  tlie  natives  of  Amenca,  which 
bit  polite  reception  of  an  application  made  to  him  in  my 
Duie,  encouraged  me  to  propose.  These  satisfied  roe,  that 
be  iiad  contemplated  with  a  discerning  attention  the  curious 
oljects  which  bis  situation  presented  to  his  view,  and  i  have 
often  ibilowcd  him  as  one  of  my  best  instructed  guides. 

M.  Suard,  to  whose  el^nt  translation  of  the  Hist<iry  of 
the  Reiflii  of  Charles  V.  I  owe  the  favourable  reception  of 
Ast  wonc  cm  the  continent,  procured  me  answers  to  the 
itte  queries  from  M.  de  Bougainville,  who  had  opportuni^ 
tiei  or  observing  the  Indians  both  of  North  and  South 
Aaierica,  and  from  M.  Godin  le  Jeune,  who  resided  Meen 
JMrsamongthe  Indians  in  quito,  and  twenty  years  ia 
Cqrenne.  ihe  latter  are  more  valuable  from  having  been 
exsvined  by  M.  de  la  Condamine,  who,  a  few  weeks  be- 
brt  his  death,  made  some  short  additions  to  them,  which 
vmj  be  considered  as  the  last  effort  of  that  attention  to 
icieDce  whidi  occupied  a  long  life. 

My  inquiries  were  not  confined  to  one  region  in  America. 
Goranor  Hutchinson  tock  the  trouble  of  recommending 
the  consideration  of  Ay  queries  to  Mr.  Hawley  and  Mr* 
Bratnerd,  two  protestant  missionaries,  employed  among  the 
hidians  of  the  Five  Nations,  who  favoured  me  with  answers, 
discover  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  people 
cdstoms  they  describe.  From  Wiuiam  Smith,  Esq } 
the  ingenious  historian  of  New  York,  I  received  some  use* 
fid  iatonnation.  When  I  enter  upon  the  History  of  our 
raleniei  in  North  America,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  ac* 
knowledge  how  much  I  have  been  indebted  to  many  other, 
gentlemen  of  that  country. 
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From  the  v^Itrable  Collection  of  Voyages  madfc  by  Alexrr 
Dalrymplet  Esc ;  with  wliosc  attention  to  the  Histoiy  of 
Navigation  and  Discovery  the  Public  is  well  acquainted*  I 
have  received  some  very  rare  books,  particularly  two  large 
vohimes  of  Memorials,  partly  manuscript,  and  partly  in 
print,  which  were  presented  to  the  court  of  Spain  during 
the  reigns  of  Philip  III.  and  Philip  IV.  From  diese  I  have 
learned  many  curious  particulars  with  respect  to  the  inte«> 
rior  state  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  the  various  schemes 
formed  for  their  improvement.  As  this  Collection  of  Me>* 
morials  formerly  belonged  to  the  Colbert  Libraryj  I  have 
quoted  them  by  that  title. 

AU  those  books  and  manuscripts  I  have  consulted  with 
that  attention  which  the  respect  due  from  an  author  to  tlie 
Public  required ;  and  by  minute  references' to  them,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  authenticate  whatever  I  relate.  The  longer 
I  reflect  on  the  nature  of  historical  composition,  the  more 
I  am  convinced  that  this  scrupulous  accuracy  is  necessary. 
The  historian  who  records  the  events  of  his  own  time,  is 
credited  in  proportion  to  the  opinion  which  the  Public  en- 
Certains  with  respect  to  his  means  of  information  and  his 
▼eracity.  He  who  delineates  the  transactions  of  a  remote 
period,  has  no  title  to  claim  assent,  unless  he  produces 
evidence  in  proof  of  Iiis  assertions.  Without  this,  he  maj 
write  on  amusing  tale»  but  cannot  be  said  to  have  composed 
an  authentic  history.  In  those  sentiments  I  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  an  author  (Mr.  Gibbon)  whom 
his  industry,  erudition,  and  discernment  have  deservedly 
placed  in  high  rank  among  the  most  eminent  historians  of 
the  age. 

My  readers  will  observe,  that  in  mentioning  sums  of 
money,  I  have  uniforniiy  followed  the  Spanish  method  of 
computing  by  j}esus.  In  America,  the  pesojuerie,  or  duro, 
IS  the  only  one  known,  and  that  is  always  meant  when  any 
sum  imported  from  America  is  mentioned.  The  peso  fuerte^ 
as  well  as  other  coins,  has  varied  in  its  numerary  value ;  but 
I  liave  been  advised,  witliout  attending  to  such  minute 
variations,  to  consider  it  as  equal  to  four  shillings  and  six- 
pence of  our  money.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  effective  value  of  a  peso, 
i.  e.  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  represented,  or  of  goods 
which  it  would  purchasci  was  five  or  six  times  as  much  as  at 
present 


y.  B.  Since  this  edition  was  put  into  the  press,  a  His- 
tory of  Mexico,  in  two  volumes  in  quarto,  translated  irom 
the  Italian  of  the  Abbe  D.  Francesco,  $averio  Clavigero, 
has  been  published.  From  a  person,  who  is  a  native  of 
New  Spain,  who  has  resided  forty  years  in  that  coiuitiy, 
and  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Mexican  language,  it  was 
natural  to  expect  much  new  information.  Upon  perusing 
his  work,  however,  I  find  that  it  contains  hardly  any  ad- 
dition to  the  ancient  History  of  the  Mexican  Empire,  as 
related  by  Acosta  and  Hcrrera,  but  what  is  derived  from 
the  improbable  narratives  and  fanciful  conjectures  of  Tor- 
qocoiada  and  Boturini.  Having  copied  their  splendid  de- 
sGriptioDs  of  the  high  state  of  civilization  in  the  Mexican 
empire,  M.  Clavigero,  in  the  abundance  of  his  zeal  for  the 
hoooar  of  his  native  country,  charges  me  with  having  mis- 
taken some  points,  and  with  having  misrepresented  others, 
in  the  History  of  it.  When  an  author  is  conscious  of  having 
exerted  industry  in  research  and  impartiality  in  decisicin, 
he  may,  without  presumption,  claim  wlmt  praise  is  due  to 
cheie  qualities,  and  be  Cannot  be  insensible  to  any  accusa^ 
tioD  that  tends  to  weaken  the  force  of  his  claim.  A  feeling 
sf  this  kind  lias  induced  me  to  examine  such  strictures  of 
M.  Cburigero  on  my  History  of  America  as  merited  any 
sttention,  especially  as  these  are  mode  by  one,  who  seemed 
to  possess  tlie  means  of  obtaining  accurate  information  ; 
and  to  shew  that  the  greater  part  of  them  is  destitute  of  any 
JQai  ibundation.  This  I  h.ivc  done  in  notes  upon  the  j>a&- 
iigesia  my  History,  which  guve  rise  to  his  criticisms. 
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BOOK  I. 

THE  progress  of  men  in  discovering  and  peopling 
the  various  parts  of  the  earth,  has  been  ex- 
tremely slow.  Several  ages  elapsed  before  they  re- 
moved far  from  those  mild  and  fertile  regions  in 
which  they  were  originally  placed  by  their  Creator* 
The  occasion  of  their  first  general  dispersion  is 
known ;  but  we  were  unacquainted  with  the  course 
of  their  migrations,  or  the  time  when  they  took  pos- 
session of  the  different  countries  which  they  now  in- 
habit. Neither  history  nor  tradition  furnish  such  in- 
formation concerning  those  remote  events,  as  enables 
us  to  trace,  with  any  certainty,  the  operations  of  the 
human  race  in  the  infancy  of  society. 

We  may  conclude,  however,  that  all  the  early  mi- 
grations of  mankind  were  made  by  land.  The  ocean , 
which  surrounds  the  habitable  earth,  as  well  as  the 
various  arms  of  the  sea  which  separate  one  region 
from  another,  though  destined  to  facilitate  the  com- 
munication between  distant  countries,  seem,  at  first 
view,  to  be  formed  to  check  the  progress  of  man,  and 
to  mark  the  bounds  of  the  portion  of  the  globe  to 
vrbich  nature  had  confined  him.  It  was  long,  we 
may  believe,  before  men  attempted  to  pass  these  for^ 
midable  barriers,  and  become  so  skilful  and  adven- 
trous  as  to  commit  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the 
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winds  and  waves,  or  to  quit  their  native  shores  in 
quest  of  remote  and  unknown  regions 

Navigation  and  ship-building  are  arts  so  nice  and 
fcomplicated,  that  they  require  the  ingenuity,  as  well 
bis  experience,  of  many  successive  ages  to  bring  them 
to  any  degree  of  perfection.  From  the  raft  or  canoe, 
which  first  served  to  carry  a  savage  over  the  river 
that  obstructed  him  in  the  chase,  to  the  construction 
of  a  vessel  capable  of  conveying  a  numerous  crew 
with  safety  to  a  distant  coast,  the  progress  in  im- 
provement is  immense*  Many  efforts  would  be  made, 
many  experiments  would  be  tried,  and  much  labour 
as  well  as  invention  would  be  employed,  before  men 
(CX>uld  accomplish  this  arduous  and  important  under- 
taking. The  rude  and  imperfect  state  in  which  na- 
vigation is  still  found  among  all  nations  which  are 
tiot  considerably  civilised,  correspt)nds  w^ith  this  aci- 
count  of  its  progress,  and  demonstrates  that,  in  early 
times,  the  art  was  not  so  fur  improved  as  to  enable 
men  to  undertake  distant  voyages,  or  to  attempt  re- 
mote discoveries. 

As  sOon^  hoWeVer,  as  the  art  of  navigation  became 
known,  a  new  species  of  correspondence  among  men 
took  place.  It  Is  from  this  ara,  that  we  iiiust  date 
the  commencement  of  such  an  intcfcourse  between 
nations  as  deserves  the  appellation  of  commerce. 
Men  are',  indeed,  far  advanced  in  improvement  before 
comimerce  becomes  an  object  of  great  importance  to 
them.  They  must  even  haVe  made  some  consider- 
able progress  towards  civilization,  before  they  acquire 
the  idea  of  property,  and  ascertain  it  so  perfectly  as 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  most  simple  of  all  contracts, 
that  of  exchanging  by  batter  one  rude  commodity  for 
another.  But  as  sewn  as  this  important  right  is  esta- 
blished, and  every  individual  feels  that  he  has  an  ex- 
clusive title  to  possess  or  to  alienate  whatever  he  has 
acquired  by  his  ovm  labour  or  dexterity,  the  wants 
and  ingenuity  of  his  nature  suggest  to  him  a  new  me- 
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thod  of  increasing  his  acquisitions  and  enjoyments,  by 
disposing  of  what  is  superfluous  in  his  own  stores,  in 
order  to  procure  what  is  necessary  or  desirable  in 
those  of  other  men.  Thus  a  commercial  intercourse 
begins,  and  is  carried  on  among  the  members  of  the 
same  community.  By  degrees,  they  discover  that 
neiglibouring  tribes  possess  what  they  themselves 
want,  and  enjoy  comforts  of  which  they  wish  to  par- 
take. In  the  same  mode,  and  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples, that  domestic  traffic  is  earned  on  within  the  so- 
ciety, an  external  commerce  is  established  with  other 
tribes  or  nations.  Their  mutual  interest  and  mutual 
wants  render  this  intercourse  desirable,  and  impercep- 
tibly introduce  the  maxims  and  laws  which  facilitate 
its  progress  and  render  it  secure.  But  no  very  ex- 
tensive commerce  can  take  place  between  contiguous 
provinces,  whose  soil  and  climate  being  nearly  the 
same,  yield  similar  productions.  Remote  countries 
cannot  convey  their  commodities  by  land,  to  those 
places,  where  on  account  of  their  rarity  they  are  de- 
sired, and  become  valuable.  It  is  to  navigation  that 
men  are  indebted  for  the  power  of  transporting  the 
superfluous  stock  of  one  part  of  the  earth,  to  supply 
the  wants  of  another.  The  luxuries  and  blessings  of 
a  particular  climate  are  no  longer  confined  to  itself 
alone,  but  the  enjoyment  of  them  is  communicated  to 
the  most  distant  regions. 

In  proportion  as  the  knowledge  of  the  advantages 
derived  from  navigation  and  commerce  continued  to 
^>read,  the  intercourse  among  nations  extended.  The 
ambition  of  conquest,  or  the  necessity  of  procuring 
new  settlements,  were  no  longer  the  sole  motives  of 
visiting  distant  lands.  The  desire  of  gain  became  a 
new  incentive  to  activity,  roused  adventurers,  and 
sent  them  forth  upon  long  voyages,  in  search  of 
countries,  whose  products  or  wants  might  increase 
that  circulation,  which  nourishes  and  gives  vigour  to 
commerce.  Trade  proved  a  ejreat  source  of  discovery, 
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it  opened  unknown  seas,  it  penetrated  into  new  re- 
gions, and  contributed  more  than  any  other  cause^ 
to  bring  men  acquainted  with  the  ^tuation,  the  na- 
ture, and  commodities  of  the  differ€;nt  parts  of  the 
l^obe.  But  even  after  a  regular  commerce  was  esta- 
blished  in  the  world,  after  nations  wete  considerably 
dviUzed^  and  the  sciences  and  arts  were  cultivated 
with  ardour  and  success,  navigation  continued  to  be 
so  imperfect,  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  ad« 
vanced  beyond  the  infancy  of  its  improvement  in  the 
ancient  world. 

Among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  the  structure 
of  their  vessels  was  extremely  rude,  and  their  method 
of  working  them  very  defective.  They,  were  unac- 
quainted ^nth  several  principles  and  operations  in  na- 
vigation, which  are  now  considered  as  the  first  ele- 
ments on  which  that  science  is  founded*  Though 
that  property  of  the  magnet,  by  which  it  attracts  iron, 
was  well  knov^nd  to  the  ancients,  its  more  important 
and  amazing  virtue  of  pointing  to  the  poles  had  en- 
tirely escaped  their  observation*  Destitute  of  thb 
fadthful  guide,  which  now  coilducts  the  pilot  with  so 
much  cert2unty  in  the  unbounded  ocean,  during  the 
darkness  of  night,  or  when  the  heavens  are  covered 
with  clouds,  the  ancients  had  no  other  method  of  re- 
gulating their  course  than  by  observing  the  sun  and 
stars.  Their  navigation  was  of  consequence  uncertain 
and  timid.  They  durst  seldom  quit  sight  of  land, 
but  crept  along  the  coast,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers, 
and  retarded  by  all  the  obstructions,  unavoidatne  in 
holding  such  an  awkward  course.  An  incrediUe 
length  of  time  was  requisite  for  performing  voyages, 
which  are  now  finished  in  a  short  space.  Even  in  the 
mildest  climates^  and  in  seas  the  least  tempestuous,  it 
was  only  during  the  summer  months  that  the  ancients 
ventured  out  of  their  harbours.  The  remainder  of 
the  year  was  lost  in  inactivity,    b  would  have  been 
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deemed  most  inconsiderate  rashness  to  have  braved 
the  fiiry  of  the  winds  and  waves  during  winter  [aj^ 
While  both  the  science  and  practice  of  navigation 
continued  to  be  so  defective,  it  was  an  undertaking 
of  no  small  difficulty  and  danger  to  visit  any  remote 
region  of  the  earth.    Under  every  disadvantage,  how« 
ever,  the  active  spirit  of  commerce  exerted  itself. 
The  Egyptians,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  their 
monarchy,  are  said  to  have  opened  a  trade  between 
the  Arabian  Gulf  or  Red  Sea,  and  the  western  coast 
of  the  great  Indian  continent,    The  commodities 
which  they  imported  frgm  the  east,  were  carried  by 
land  from  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
and  conveyed  down  that  river  to  the  Mediterraneaq, 
But  if  the  Egyptians  in  early  times  applied  themselves 
to  ooramerce,  their  attention  to  it  was  of  short  dura^ 
tiOQ.    The  fertile  soil  and  mild  climate  of  Egypt  pro^ 
duced  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  with  such 
profusion,  as  rendered  its  inhabitants  so  independent 
of  other  countries,  that  it  became  an  established  max* 
im  among  that  peofde,  whose  ideas  and  institutions 
cfiflEered  in  almost  every  point  from  those  of  other  na» 
doDS,  to  renounce  all  intercourse  with  foreigners* 
hi  consequence  of  this,  they  never  went  out  oftheir 
own  coontry ;  they  held  all  seafaring  persons  in  de- 
testation, as  impious  and  profane ;  and  fortifying  their 
ovnr  harbours,  they  denied  strangers  admittance  into 
them  [b2*    It  was  in  the  decline  of  their  power,  and 
when  their  veneration  for  ancient  maxims  had  great* 
hf  abated,  that  they  again  opened  their  ports,  and  re* 
nmed  any  communication  with  foreigners. 

The  character  and  situation  of  the  Phenicians  were 
»  hvoanbie  to  the  spirit  of  commerce  and  discovery 
as  those  of  the  Eg)'ptians  were  adverse  to  it.  They 
had  no  distinguishing  peculiarity  in  their  manner^ 

[«]  Vegetius  de  Re  milit.  lib.  i?. 

[4]  DiocL  SicuL  lib.  i.  p^8.    Ed.  Wesseliogi.    Amst.  1759^ 
8cnba,lib.  ZTii,  p.  1148.  Ed.  Amst.  17D7. 
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and  Institutions ;  they  were  not  addicted  to  any  sin- 
gular and  unsocial  form  of  superstition  ;  they  could 
mingle  with  other  nations  without  scruple  or  reluct- 
ance.      The    territory   which   they   possessed    was 
neither  large  nor  fertile.     Commerce  was  the  only 
source  from  which  tliey  could  derive  opulence  or 
power.     Accordingly,  the  trade  carried  on  by  the 
Phenicians  of  Sidon  and  Tyre,  was  more  extensive 
and  enterprising  than  that  of  any  state  xn  the  ancient 
world.     The  genius  of  the  Phenicians,  as  well  as  the 
object  of  their  policy  and  the  spirit  of  their  laws,  were 
entirely  commercial.    TJiey  were  a  people  of  mer- 
chants who  aimed  at  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  ac- 
tually possessed  it.     Their  ships  not  only  frequented 
all  the  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  they  were  the 
first  who  ventured  beyond  the  ancient  boundaries  of 
navigation,  and  passing  the  Straits  of  Gades,  visited 
the  western  coasts  of  Spain  and  Africa.     In  many  of 
the  places  to  which  they  resorted,  they  planted  colo- 
nies, and  communicated  to  the  rude  inhabitants  some 
knowledge  of  their  arts  and  improvements.     While 
they  extended  their  discoveries  towards  the  north 
and  the  west,  they  did  not  neglect  to  penetrate  into 
the  more  opulent  and  fertile  regions  of  the  south  and 
east.     Having  rendered  themselves  masters  of  several 
commodious  harbours  towards  the  bottom  of  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf,  they,  after  the  example  of  the  Egyptians, 
established  a  regular  intercourse  with  Arabia  and  the 
ix>ntinent  of  India  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa  on  the  other.     From  these 
countries  they  imported  many  \^uable  commodities, 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and,  during  a  long 
period,  engrossed  that  lucrative  branch  of  commerce 
without  a  rival  [c']. 

The  vast  wealth  which  the  Phenicians  acquired  by 
monopolizing  the  trade  carried  on  in  the  Red  Sea, 

[r]  Sec  Note  I.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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incited  their  neighi>o\irs  the  Jews,  under  the  prosper- 
ous reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  to  aim  at  being  adp 
mitted  to  some  share  of  it.     This  they  obtained,  part^ 
ly  by  their  conquest  of  Idumea,  which  stretches  ^long 
the  Red  Sea,  and  partly  by  their  alliance  with  Hiram 
king  of  Tyre,     Solomon  fitted  out  fleets,  which  un, 
der  the  direction  of  Phenician  pilots,  sailed  from  the 
Hed  Sea  to  Tarshish  and  Ophir*     These  it  is  probable 
^'ere  ports  in  Indi^  and  Africa  which  their  conductors 
were  acc^^tomed  to  frequent,  and  from  them  the  Jew-r 
fsh  ships  returned  with  such  valuable  cargoes  ^  sud*t 
denly  diffused  wealth  and  splendour  through  the  king'r 
dom  of  Israel  [(/].     But  the  singular  ipstitutions  of 
the  Jews,  the  observance  of  which  was  enjoined  by 
their  divine  legislator,  with  an  intention  of  preserving 
them  a  separate  people,  uninfected  by  idolatry,  forr 
med  a  national  character  incapable  of  th^t  open  and 
liberal  intercourse  wth  strangers  which  commerce 
requires.     Accordingly,  this  unsocial  genius  of  the 
people,  together  with  the  disasters  which  befel  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  prevented  the  compiercial  spirit 
which  their  monarchs  laboured  to  introduce,  and  to 
cherish,  from  spreading  among  them.     The  Jews  can? 
not  be  numbered  among  the  nations  which  contribu* 
ted  to  improve  na\ngation,  or  to  extend  discovery. 
But  though  the  instructions  and  example  of  tne 
Pbenicians  were  unable  to  mould  the  xpanners  and 
temper  of  the  Jews,  in  opposition  to  the  tendency  of 
their  laws,  they  transmitted  the  (:ommercial  spiri( 
with  facility,  and  in  full  vigour,  to  their  own  descend* 
ants  the  Carthaginians.    The  commonwealth  of  Car^ 
thage  applied  to  trade  and  to  naval  affitirs,  with  no 
less  ardour,  ingenuity,  and  success,  than  its  parent 
state.     Carthage  early  rivalled,  and  soon  surpassed 
Tyre,  io  opulence  sgid  power,  but  §eeins  pot  tp  have 

r^j   Mcmoire  sur  le  Pays  d'Qphip  par  M«  D'^nville^  M^i 
4'^rAcauirm.  dei  Inscript.  &c.  torn.  xxx.  SS, 
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aimed  at  obtaining  any  share  in  the  commerce  with 
India,  The  Phenicians  had  engrossed  this,  and  had 
such  a  command  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  secured  to  them 
the  exclusive  possession  of  that  lucrative  branch  of 
trade.  The  commercial  activity  of  the  Carthaginians 
was  exerted  in  another  direction. — ^Without  contend* 
ing  fbr  the  trade  of  the  east  with  their  mother<oun try, 
they  extended  their  navigation  chiefly  towards  the 
west  and  north.  Following  the  course  which  the  Phe- 
nicians bad  opened,  they  passed  the  Straits  of  Gades, 
and  pushing  their  discoveries  far  beyond  those  of  the 
parent  state,  visited  not  only  all  the  coasts  of  Spain, 
but  those  of  Gaul,  and  penetrated  at  last  into  Britain. 
At  the  same  time  that  they  acquired  knowledge  of 
new  countries  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  they  graduaHy 
carried  their  researches  towards  the  south.  They 
.  made  considerable  progress,  by  land,  into  the  interior 
provinces  of  Africa,  traded  with  some  of  them,  and 
subjected  others  to  their  empire.  They  sailed  along 
the  western  coast  of  that  great  continent,  almost  to 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  planted  several  colonies,  in 
order  to  civilize  the  natives,  and  accustom  them  to 
commerce.  They  discovered  the  Fortunate  Islands, 
now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Canaries,  the  utmost 
boundary  of  ancient  navigation  in  the  western  ocean 

Nor  was  the  progress  of  the  Phenidans  and 
Carthaginians  in  their  knowledge  of  the  ^obe,  owing 
entirely  to  the  desire  of  extenmng  their  trade  from 
one  country  to  another.  Commerce  was  followed  by 
its  usual  effects  among  both  these  people.  It  awakened 
curiosity,  enlarged  the  ideas  and  desires  of  men,  and 
incited  them  to  bold  enterprizes.  Voyages  were  un- 
dertaken, the  sole  object  of  which  was  to  discover  new 
countries,  and  to  explore  unknown  seas.  Such,  du- 
ring the  prosperous  age  of  the  Carthaginian  republic, 

[e}  Plinii  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  cap.  S7.  edit,  in  osain  Delph. 
ico.  1685. 
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were  the  famous  navigations  of  Hanno  and  Himilcou 
Both  their  fleets  were  equipped  by  authority  of  the 
senate,  add  at  pubUc  expence.  Hanno  was  directed 
to  steer  towards  the  south,  along  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  he  seems  to  have  advanced  much  nearer  the 
equinoctial  line  than  any  former  navigator  Q/'j.  Hi- 
miko  had  it  in  charge  to  proceed  towards  the  norths 
and  to  examine  the  western  coasts  of  the  European 
continent  [g']*  ^  ^^^  same  nature  was  the  extracnr* 
dinary  navigation  of  the  Phenidans  round  Africa.  A 
i^emdan  fleet,  we  are^told,  fitted  out  by  Necho  king 
4oi  i^pty  took  its  departure  about  six  hundred  and 
four  years  before  the  Christian  aera,  from  a  port  in 
the  Red  Sea,  doubled  the  southern  promontory  of 
Africa,  and,  after  a  voyage  of  three  years,  returned 
by  the  Straits  of  Gades,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  [//J. 
Sodoxus  oi  Cyzicus  is  said  to  have  held  the  same 
course,  and  to  have  accomplished  the  same  arduous 
undertaking  [i  j. 

lliese  voyages,  if  performed  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  related,  may  justly  be  reckoned  the 
greatest  efibrt  of  navigation  in  the  andent  world  ; 
and  if  we  atten4  to  the  imperfect  state  of  the  art  at 
that  time,  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  whether  we 
shcmkl  most  admire  the  courage  and  sagadty  with 
which  the  design  was  formed,  or  the  conduct  and 
good  fortune  with  which  it  was  executed.  But  un» 
iuitunately,  all  the  original  and  authentic  accounts  of 
the  Phenudan  and  Carthaginian  voyages,  whether 
vndertaken  by  public  authority,  or  in  prosecution  of 
thdr  private  trade,  have  perished.  The  information 
vhich  we  receive  concerning  them  from  the  Greek 

[yj  Pliim  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  ].  Hannonis  Periplusap. 
Gcogrnlu  minoreSy  edit.  Huddoni,  vol.  i.  p.  1. 

[g2  nm  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  67.  Festus  Avienus  apiid 
Bocliart.  Geogr.  Sacr.  lib.  i.  c  60.  p.  G52.  Opcr  vol.  iii« 
L  B«.  1707. 

tk2  Herodoc  Ub.  iv.  c.  42. 

f  f  ]  Plinii  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  67. 
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and  Roman  authors,  is  not  only  obscure  and  inaccu- 
rate, but^  if  we  except  a  short  narrative  ot  Hanno's 
expedition,  is  of  suspicious  authority  [^].  What* 
ever  acquaintance  with  the  remote  regions  of  the 
earth  the  Phepicians  or  Carthaginians  may  have  ac- 
quired, was  concealed  from  the  rest  of  mankind  with 
a  mercantile  jealousy.  Every  thing  relative  to  the 
course  of  their  navigation  was  not  only  a  mystery  of 
trade,  but  a  secret  of  state.  Extraordinary  facts  are 
recorded  concerning  their  solicitude  to  prevent  other 
nations  from  penetrating  into  what  they  wished  should 
remain  undiv^lged  [/J.  A/lany  of  their  discoveries 
8eem,accordingly,to  have  been  scarcely  known  beyond 
the  precincts  of  their  own  state.  The  navigation 
round  Africa,  in  particular,  is  recorded  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  rather  as  a  strange  amusing  tale, 
which  they  did  not  comprehend,  or  did  not  believe, 
than  as  a  real  transaction,  which  enlarged  their  know- 
ledge and  influenced  their  opinions  [/w].  As  neither 
the  progress  of  the  Phenician  or  Carthaginian  disco« 
▼eries,  nor  the  extent  of  their  navigation,  were  com- 
municated to  the  rest  of  mankind,  all  memorials  of 
their  extraordinary  skill  in  naval  affairs  seem,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  have  perished,  when  the  maritime 
power  of  the  former  was  annihilated  by  Alexander's 
conquest  of  Tyre,  and  the  empire  of  the  latter  was 
overturned  by  the  Roman  arms. 

Leaving  then  the  obscure  apd  pompoys  account  of 
the  Phenician  and  Carthaginian  voyages  to  the  curio- 
sity and  conjectures  of  antiquaries,  history  must  rest 
satisfied  with  relating  the  progress  of  navigation  and 
discovery  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which, 
though  less  splendid,  is  better  ascertained.  It  is  evi. 
dent  that  the  Phenicians,  who  instructed  the  Greeks 
in  many  other  useful  sciences  and  arts,  did  not  conu 

[it]  See  Note  II. 

[i]  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  iii.  p.  265  lib.  sviii*  p.  U5|r, 

Till  J  See  Not:e  III, 
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municate  to  them  that  extensive  knowledge  of  navU 
gation  which  they  themselves  possessed ;  nor  did  the 
Romans  imbibe  that  commercial  spirit  and  ardour  for 
discovery  which  distinguished  their  rivals  the  Cartha<p 

S'nians.  Though  Greece  be  almost  encompassed  by 
e  sea,  which  formed  many  spacious  bays  and  com* 
modious  harbours,  though  it  be  surrounded  by  a  great 
number  of  fertile  islands,  yet,  notwithstanding  such  ^ 
favourable  situation,  which  seemed  to  invite  that  in-^ 
genious  people  to  apply  themselves  to  navigation,  it 
was  long  before  this  art  attained  any  degree  of  j)er- 
fection  among  them.  Their  early  voyages,  the  object 
of  which  was  piracy  rather  than  commerce,  were  so 
inconsiderable,  that  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts 
from  the  coast  of  Thessaly  to  the  Euxine  sea,  appeared 
such  an  amazing  effort  of  skill  and  courage,  as  entided 
the  conductors  of  it  to  be  ranked  among  thederoigods, 
and  exalted  the  vessel  in  which  they  sailed  to  a  place 
among  the  heavenly  constellations.  Even  at  a  later 
period,  when  the  Greeks  engaged  in  their  famous  en? 
terprize  against  Troy,  their  knowledge  in  naval  affairs 
seems  not  to  have  been  much  improved.  According 
to  the  account  of  Homer,  the  only  poet  to  whom  his- 
tory ventures  to  appeal,  and  who,  by  his  scrupulous 
accuracy  in  describing  the  manners  and  arts  of  early 
ages,  merits  this  distinction,  the  science  of  navigation, 
at  that  time,  had  hardly  advanced  beyond  its  rudest 
state.  The  Greeks  in  the  heroic  age  seem  to  have  beeii 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  iron  the  most  serviceable 
of  aD  the  metals,  without  which  no  considerable  pro- 
gress was  ever  made  in  the  mechanical  arts.  Their 
vessels  were  of  inconsiderable  burthen,  and  mosdy 
without  decks.  They  had  only  one  mast,  u  hich  was 
erected  or  taken  down  at  pleasure.  They  were  stran- 
gers to  the  use  of  anchors.  All  their  operations  in  sail- 
ing were  clumsey  and  unskilful.  TJiey  turned  their  ob- 
servation towards  stars,  which  were  improper  fpr  regu^ 
Jating  their  course^  and  their  mode  of  observing  them 
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was  inaccurate  apd  falhdous.  When  they  had  finish- 
ed a  voyage  they  drew  their  paltry  barks  ashore,  as  sa* 
vages  do  their  canoes,  and  these  remained  on  dry  land 
until  the  season  of  returning  to  sea  approached.  It  is 
not  then  in  the  early  or  heroic  ages  of  Greece  that 
we  can  expect  to  observe  the  science  of  navigation,  and 
the  spirit  of  discovery,  making  any  considerable  pro* 
gress.  During  that  period  of  disorder  and  ignorance, 
a  thousand  causes  concurred  in  restraining  curiosity 
and  enterprize  wthin  very  narrow  bounds. 

But  the  Greeks  advanced  with  rapidity  to  a  state  of 
greater  civilization  and  relinement.  Government,  in 
Its  most  liberal  and  perfect  form,  began  to  be  establish-* 
ed  in  their  different  communities ;  equal  laws  and  re<* 
gular  police  were  gradually  introduced  ;  the  sciences 
and  arts  which  are  useful  or  ornamental  in  life  were 
carried  to  a  high  pitch  of  improvement,  and  several 
of  the  Grecian  commonwealths  applied  to  commerce 
with  such  ardour  and  success,  that  they  were  consi* 
dered,  in  the  ancient  world,  as  maritime  powers  of 
the  first  rank.  Even  then,  however,  the  naval  vie* 
tories  of  the  Greeks  must  be  ascribed  rather  to  the 
native  spirit  of  the  people,  and  to  that  courage  which 
the  enjoyment  of  liberty  inspires,  than  to  any  extraor* 
dinary  progress  in  the  science  of  navigation.  Ih  the 
Persian  war,  those  exploits  which  the  genius  of  th^ 
Greek  historians  has  rendered  so  famous,  were  per* 
formed  by  fleets,  composed  chiefly  of  small  vessds 
without  decks  [n] ;  the  crews  of  which  rushed  for- 
ward with  impetuous  valour,  but  little  art,  to  board 
those  of  the  enemy.  In  the  war  of  Peloponnesus, 
their  ships  seem  still  to  have  been  of  inconsiderable 
burthen  and  force.  The  extent  of  their  trade,  how 
highly  soever  it  may  have  been  estimated  in  ancient 
times,  was  in  proportion  to  this  low  condition  of  their 
marine.  The  maritime  states  of  Greece  hardly  carri« 
ed  on  any  commerce  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Medi* 

[n]  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  p.  li» 
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terranean  sea.    Their  chief  intercourse  was  with  the 
Colonies  of  their  countrymen,  planted  in  the  lesser 
Asia,  in  Italy  and  Sicily.     They  sometimes  visited  the 
ports  of  Egypt,  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul, 
and  of  Thrace ;  or,  passing  through  the  Hellespont, 
they  traded  with  the  countries  situated  around  the 
Euxine  sea*     Amazing  instances  occur  of  their  igno- 
rance even  of  those  countries  which  hy  within  the 
jiarrow  precincts  to  which  their  navigation  was  con^ 
fined.     When  the  Greeks  had  assembled  their  com- 
bined fleet  against  Xerxes  at  Egina,  they  thought  it 
unadvisable  to  sail  to  Samos,  because  they  beheved 
the  distance  between  that  island  and  Egina  to  be  as 
great  as  the  distance  between  Egina  and  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  Vo}.    They  were  either  utterly  unacquainted 
with  all  the  parts  of  the  globe  beyond  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea,  or  what  knowledge  they  had  of  them  was 
founded  on  conjecture,  or  derived  from  the  informal 
tion  of  a  few  persons,  whom  curiosity  and  the  love 
of  sdence  had  prompted  to  travel  into  Upper  Asia, 
or  by  sea  into  Egypt,  the  ancient  seats  of  wisdom  and 
arts.    After  all  that  the  Greeks  learned  from  them, 
they  appear  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  most  impor- 
tant fiicts  on  which  an  accurate  and  scientific  know- 
ledge of  the  gk>be  is  founded. 

The  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  the 
cast,  considerably  enlarged  the  sphere  of  navigation 
and  of  geographical  knowledge  among  the  Greeks. 
That  extraordinary  man,  notwithstandmg  the  violent 
pmom  which  incited  him,  at  some  times,  to  the  wild- 
est actions,  and  the  most  extravagant  enterprises,  pos- 
Msied  talents  which  fitted  him  not  only  to  conquer, 
bnt  to  govern  the  world.  He  was  capable  of  framing 
those  bold  and  original  schemes  of  policy,  which  gave 
a  new  form  to  human  affairs.  The  revolution  in  com- 
nerce,  brought  about  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  is 
Wdly  inferior  to  that  revolution  in  empire  occasioned 

[o]  Hciodou  lib.  viii.  c  1^2. 
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hy  the  success  of  his  artnR.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
opposition  and  efforts  of  the  republic  of  Tyre,  which 
checked  him  so  long  in  the  career  of  his  victories,  gave 
Alexander  an  opportunity  ot  observing  the  vast  re* 
sources  <if  a  maritime  power,  and  conveyed  to  him 
some  idea  of  the  immense  wealth  which  the  Tyrians 
derived  from  their  commerce,  especially  that  with  the 
Kast  Indies.  As  soon  as  he  had  accomplished  the  de^ 
fstruction  of  Tyre,  and  reduced  Kgypt  to  subjection, 
he  formed  the  plan  of  rendering  the  empire  which  he 
proposed  to  establish,  the  centre  of  commerce  as  well 
as  the  seat  of  dominion.  With  this  view  he  founded 
a  great  city,  which  he  honoured  with  his  own  name, 
near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  river  Nile,  that,  by  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf,  it  might  command  the  trade  both  of  the 
east  and  west  [_p^  This  situation  was  chosen  with 
such  discernment,  that  Alexandria  soon  became  the 
chief  commercial  city  in  the  world.  Not  only  during 
the  subsistence  of  the  Grecian  empire  in  Egypt  and 
in  the  east,  but  amidst  all  the  successive  revolutions 
in  those  countries,  from  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  to 
the  discovery  of  the  navigation  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  commerce,  particularly  that  of  the  East  Indies, 
continued  to  flow  in  the  channel  which  the  sagacity 
ami!  foresight  of  Alexander  had  marked  out  for  it. 
His  ambition  was  not  satisfied  with  having  opened 
to  the  CJreeks  a  communication  with  India  by  sea ;  he 
aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  those  regions  which  fur- 
nished the  rest  of  mankind  with  so  many  precious 
commodities,  and  conducted  his  army  thither  by  land. 
Enterprising,  however,  as  he  was,  he  may  be  said  ra- 
ther to  have  viewed,  than  to  have  conquered  that 
country.  He  did  not,  in  his  progress  towards  the 
east,  advance  beyond  the  banks  of  the  rivers  that  fall 
into  the  Indus,  which  is  now  the  western  boundary 
of  the  vast  continent  of  India.     Amidst  the  wild  ex- 

[j!^]  Strab.  GiHigr.  Itb.zvii.  p.  1143.  1149. 
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ploits  which*  distinguished  this  part  of  his  history,  he 
pursued  measures  that  mark  the  superiority  of  his 
genius,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  his  views.     He  had 
penetrated  as  far  into  India  as  to  confirm  his  opinion 
of  its  commercial  importance,  and  to  perceive  that 
immense  wealth  might  be  derived  from  intercourse 
with  a  country,  where  the  arts  of  elegance  having  been 
more  early  cultivated,  were  arrived  at  greater  perfec- 
tion than  in  any  other  part  of  the  earth  [y].     Full  of 
this  idea,  he  resolved  to  examine  the  course  of  navi-» 
gution  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Persian  Gulf;  and  if  it  should  be  found  practicable, 
to  establish  a  regular  communication  between  them. 
In  order  to  effect  this,  he  proposed  to  remove  the 
cataracts,  with  which,  the  jealousy  of  the  Persians, 
and  their  aversion  to  correspondence  with  foreign- 
ers, had  obstructed  the  entrance  into  the  Euphrates 
[r] ;  to  cirry  the  commodities  of  the  east  up  that 
river,  and  the  llgris,  which  unites  with  it,  into  the 
interior  parts  of  his  Asiatic  dominions ;  while,  by  the 
way  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  the  river  Nile,  jhey 
might  be  conveyed  to  Alexandria,  and  distributed  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.     Nearchus,  an  officer  of  emi- 
nent abilities,  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  fleet  fitted  out  for  this  expedition.     He  perform- 
cd  this  voyage^  which  was  deemed  an  enterprise  so 
aiduous  and  important,  that  Alexander  reckoned  it 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  which  distin- 
gnished  his  reign.    Inconsiderable  as  it  may  now  ap- 
pear, it  was,  at  that  time,  an  undertaking  of  no  little 
nrrit  and  ctifficulty.    In  the  prosecution  of  it,  striking 
instances  occur  of  the  small  progress  which  the  Greeks 
had  made  in  naval  knowledge  [.s].     Having  never 
oiled   beyond  the  bounds   of  the   Mediterranean, 
where  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  are  hardly  per^ 
cepciUe,  when  they  first  observed  this  phaenomenoa 

[f3  Sirib.  G^gr.  lib.  xv.  p.  1036.  Q.  Curtius,  lib.  xviii.  c.  9. 
[r]  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xvi.  p.  1075.  [<]  See  Note  IV, 
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at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  it  appeared''to  them  a 
prodigy  by  which  the  gods  testified  the  displeasure 
of  Heaven  against  their  enterprise  [/]•  During  their 
whole  course,  they  seem  never  to  have  lost  ^ght  of 
land,  but  followed  the  bearings  of  the  coast  so  ser- 
vilely, that  they  could  not  much  avail  themselves  of 
those  periodical  winds  which  facilitate  navigation  in 
the  Indian  ocean.  Accordingly,  they  spent  no  less 
than  ten  [m]  months  in  performing  this  voyace, 
which,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  does  not  exceed  twenty  degrees.  It  is 
probable,  that  amidst  the  violent  convulsions  and 
frequent  revolutions  in  the  east,  occasioned  by  the 
contests  among  the  successors  of  Alexander,  the  luu 
vigation  to  India,  by  the  course  which  Nearchus  had 
opened,  was  discontinued.  The  Indian  trade  carried 
on  at  Alexandria  not  only  subsisted,  but  was  so  much 
extended  under  the  Grecian  monarchs  of  Egypt,  that 
it  proved  a  great  source  of  the  wealth  which  distin* 
guished  their  kingdom. 

The  progress  which  the  Romans  made  in  naviga>» 
tion  and  discovery,  was  still  more   inconsiderable 
than  that  of  the  Greeks.     The  genius  of  the  Roman 
people,  their  military  education,  and  the  spirit  of 
their  laws,  concurred  in  estranging  them  from  coau  - 
merce  and  naval  affairs.     It  was  the  necessity  of  op 
posing  a  formidable  rival,  not  the  desire  of  extend^    < 
ing  trade,  which  first  prompted  them  to  aim  at  ma-'*! 
ritime  power.    Though  they  soon  perceived  that,  in    ] 
order  to  acquire  the  universal  dominion  after  wUch    | 
they  aspired,  it  was  necessary  to  render  themsetva    i 
masters  of  the  sea,  they  still  considered  the  naval  ser*    ! 
vice  as  a  subordinate  station,  and  reserved  for  it  such    1 
citizens  as  were  not  of  a  rank  to  be  admitted  inte    ' 
the  legions  [cZ*].     In  the  history  of  the  Roman  re* 
public,  hardly  one  event  occurs,  that  marks  attentioa 

ff]  See  Note  V.  [«]  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  fi.  c.  23. 

[x]  Polyb.  lib.  v. 
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to  navigation  any  farther  than  as  it  was  instrumeotal 

towards  conquest.     When  the  Roman  valour  and 

disdpline  had  subdued  all  the  maritime  states  known 

in  the  andent  world ;  when  Carthage,  Greece,  and 

Egypt  had  submitted  to  their  power,  the  Romans 

did  not  imbibe  .the  commercial  spirit  of  the  conquer* 

ed  nations.     Among  that  people  of  soldiers,  to  have 

applied  to  trade  would  have  been  deemed  a  degrada« 

uon  of  a  Roman  citizen.    They  abandoned  the  me* 

dianical  arts,  commerce,  and  navigation,  to  slaves,  to 

freedmen,  to  provincials,  and  to  citizens  of  the  low* 

est  class.     Even  after  the  subversion  of  liberty,  when 

the  severity  and  haughtiness  of  ancient  manners  be* 

gan  to  abate,  commerce  did  not  rise  into  high  esti* 

mation  among  the  Romans.    The  trade  of  Greece, 

Egypt,  and  the  other  conquered  countries,  continued 

to  be  carried  on  in  its  usual  channels,  after  they  were 

reduced  into  the  form  of  Roman  provinces,     As 

Rome  was  the  capital  of  the  world,  and  the  seat  of* 

government,  all  the  wealth,  and  valuable  productions 

of  the  provinces  flowed  naturally  thither.     The  Ro* 

mans,  satisfied  with  this,  seem  to  have  suffered  com« 

merce  to  remain  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 

oadves  of  the  respective  countries.    The  extent, 

however,  of  the  Roman  power,  which  reached  over 

the  greatest  part  of  the  known  world,  the  vigilent 

inspection  of  the  Roman  magistrates,  and  the  spirit 

of  the  Roman  government,  no  less  intelligent  than 

active,  gave  such  additional  security  to  commerce,  as 

amnated  it  ^ith  new  vigour.    The  union  among 

ittions  was  never  so  entire,  nor  the  intercourse  so 

perfect,  as  within  the  bounds  of  this  vast  empire. 

Commerce,  under  the  Roman  dominion,  was  not  ob* 

nrncted  by  the  jealousy  of  rival  states,  interrupted 

bf  frequent  hostilities,  or  limited  by  partial  restric* 

fcos.    One  superintending  power  movqd  and  regu* 

htcd  the  industry  of  nunkind,  and  enjoyed  the  fruits 

of  their  joint  efforts. 

VOL.  I.  N€.  I  •  B 
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Navigation  felt  this  influence,  and  improved  luide 
it.    As  soon  as  the  Romans  acquired  a  taste  for  th< 
luxuries  of  the  east,  the  trade  with  India  througl 
Egypt  was  pushed  with  new  vigour,  and  carried  oi 
to  greater  extent.    By  frequenting  the  Indian  con 
tinent,  navigators  became  acquainted  with  the  peric 
dical  course  of  the  winds,  which,  in  the  ocean  tha 
separates  Africa  from  India,  blow  with  litde  variatioi 
during  one  half  of  the  year  from  the  east,  and  du 
ring  the  other  half  blow  with  equal  steadiness  fron 
the  west.    Encouraged  by  observing  this,  the  plot 
who  sailed  from  f^gypt  to  India  abandoned  their  an 
dent  slow  and  dangerous  course  along  the  cOast,  an< 
as  soon  as  the  western  monsoon  set  in,  took  thei 
departure  from  Ocelis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arabia] 
Gulf,  and  stretched  boldly  across  the  ocean  [jy']*   ^^ 
uniform  direction  of  the  wind  supplying  the  place  c 
the  compass,  and  rendering  the  guidance  of  the  stai 
less  necessary,  conducted  tnem  to  the  port  of  Mu; 
ris,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Indbn  continei 
There  they  took  on  board  their  cargo,  and  returni? 
witlr  the  eastern  monsoon,  finished  their  voyage 
the  Arabian  Gulf  within  the  year.    This  part  of 
dia,  now  kno\\*n  by  the  name  of  the  Malabar  co 
seems  to  have  been  the  utmost  limit  of  ancient 
vigation  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.    What  im 
feet  knowledge  the  ancients  had  of  the  imm 
countries  which  stretch  beyond  this  towards  the 
they  received  from  a  few  adventurers,  who  ha 
sited  them  by  land.    Such  excursions  were  nc 
frequent  nor  extensive,  and  it  is  probable,  that 
the  Roinan  intercourse  with  India  subsisted,  r 
veller  ever  penet]:ated  farther  than  to  the  ba? 
the  Ganges  [;?].    The  fleets  from  Egypt  whi 
ded  at  Musins  were  loaded,  it  is  true,  with  t 
ces  and  other  rich  commodities  of  the  contine 

Cy]  PUn.  Nat.  Hist.  Ub.  vi.  c.  23. 

[[s]  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xv,  p.  1006»  1010.     See  No 
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islands  of  the  farther  India ;  but  these  were  brought 

to  ths^t  port,  which  became  the  staple  of  the  com? 

sierce  between  the  East  and  West,  by  the  Indians 

themselves,  in  canoes  hqUowed  ouf  of  qqe  tree  [a}^ 

The  Egyptian  s^nd  Roman  merchants,  satisfied  with 

acquiring  those  commodities  in  this  manner,  did  not 

think  it  necessary  to  explore  unknown  seas,  and 

venture  upon  a  dangerous  navigation  in  quest  of  the 

countries  which  produced  them.    But  though  the 

discoveries  qf  the  Romans  in  India  were  so  limited^ 

their  commerce  there  was  such  a^  will  appear  cond- 

derable,  even  to  th?  present  age.  In  which  the  Indian  . 

trade  has  been  extended  hxa  beyond  the  practice  or 

conception  qf  any  preceding  period.     We  are  im 

formed  by  one  author  qf  cr<edit  [6],  (hat  the  cooir 

merce  with  India  drained  the  Roman  empire  every 

year  of  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  pounds ; 

and  by  another,  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  ships 

sailed  annually   from    th^  iVrabian    Gulf  to  that 

country  [c]. 

The  discovery  of  this  new  method  of  sailing  to 
India,  is  the  most  considerable  improvement  in  na- 
vigation made  during  the  continuance  of  the  Roman 
power.  Qut  in  ancient  times,  the  knowledge  of  re? 
mote  countries  was  acquired  more  i&equently  by 
land  than  by  sea  [cQ ;  and  the  Romans,  from  their 
peculiar  dbindination  to  naval  affiurs,  may  be  said 
to  have  neglected  totally  the  latter,  though  a  move 
easy  and  e:Gipeditious  method  of  discovery.  The 
progress,  however,  of  their  victorious  armies  through 
a  considerable  portion  of  Europe,  Aua,  and  Africa, 
contributed  greatly  to  extend  discovery  by  land^ 
and  gradually  opened  the  navigation  of  new  and  un- 
known seaSt  Previous  to  the  Roman  conquests,  the 
dviliaed  nations  of  ^tiquity  had  little  communica- 

[a]  Piin.  Nat.  Hist,  lib,  vi.  c.  26. 
[^]  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  26. 
[tf]  S(r4>.  Gcogr.  lib.  ii,  p.  179.  [i)  Set  Not^  VI L 
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tion  *with'  those  countries  in  Enrope,  which  now 
form  its  most  opulent  and  powerful  kingdoms.  The 
interior  parts  of  Spain  and  Gaul  were  imperfectly 
known.  Britain,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  had  never  been  visited,  except  by  its  neigh- 
bours the  Gauls,  and  by  a  few  Carthaginian  mer- 
chants. The  name  of  Germany  had  scarcely  been 
heard  of.  Into  all  these  countries  the  arms  of  the 
Romans  penetrated.  They  entirely  subdued  Spain 
and  Gaul ;  they  conquered  the  greatest  and  most 
fertile  parts  of  Britain ;  they  advanced  into  Ger- 
many, as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  river  Elbe.  In 
Africa,  they  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  provinces  which  stretch  alon^  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  from  Egypt  westward  to  the  Straits  of  Gades. 
In  Asia,  they  not  only  subjected  to  their  power  most 
of  the  provinces  which  composed  the  Persian  and 
Macedonian  empires,  but,  after  their  victories  over 
Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  they  seem  to  have  made 
a  more  accurate  survey  of  the  countries  contiguous 
to  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  and  to  have  carried 
on  a  more  extensive  trade  than  that  of  the  Greeks 
with  the  opulent  and  commercial  nations,  then  seated 
round  the  Euxine  sea. 

From  this  succinct  survey  of  discovery  and  navi- 
gation, which  I  have  traced  from  the  earliest  dawn 
of  historical  knowledge  to  the  full  estabUshment  of 
the  Roman  dominion,  the  progress  of  both  appears 
to  have  been  wonderfully  slow.  It  seems  neither 
adequate  to  what  we  might  have  expected  from  the 
activity  and  enterprize  of  the  human  mind,  nor  to 
what  might  have  been  performed  by  the  power  of 
the  great  empires  which  successively  governed  the 
wt>rld.  If  we  reject  accounts  that  are  labulous  and 
obscure ;  if  we  adhere  steadily  to  the  light  and  in- 
formation of  authentic  history,  \rithout  substituting 
in  its  place  the  conjectures  of  fancy,  or  the  dreams 
of  etymologists,  wc  must  conclude,  that  the  know- 
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ledge  which  the  ancients  had  acquired  of  the  habit-  ' 
able  globe  was  extremely  confined.    In  Europe,  the 
exten^ve  provinces  in  the  eastern  part  of  Germany  . 
were  little  known  to  them.    They  were  almost  to- 
tally unacquainted  with  the  vast  countries  which  are 
now  subject  to  the  kings  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Prussia,  Poland,  and  the  Russian  empire.    The  more 
barren  regions,  that  stretch  within  the  arctic  circle, 
were  quite  unexplored.    In  Africa,  their  researches 
did  not  extend  far  beyond  the  provinces  which 
border  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  those  situated  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.    In  Asia,  - 
they  were  unacquainted,  as  I  formerly  observed, 
with  all  the  fertile  and  opulent  countries  beyond  the 
Ganges,  which  furnish  the  most  valuable  commodi- . 
ties  that,  in  modern  times,  have  been  the  great  ob*  - 
ject  of  the  European  commerce  with  India ;  nor  do 
they  seem  to  have  ever  penetrated  into  those  im* 
mense  regions  occupied  by  the  wandering  tribes, 
which  they  called  by  the  general  name  of  Sarmatians 
or  Scythians,  and  which  are  now  possessed  by  Tar« 
tars  of  various  denominations,  and  by  the  Auatic 
subjects  of  Russia. 

But  there  is   one  opinion,  that  universally  pre*, 
ruled  among  the  ancients,  which  conveys  a  more 
striking  idea  of  the  small  progress  they  had  made  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  habitable  globe,  than  can  be 
derived  from  any  detail  of  their  discoveries,    lliey 
supposed  the  earth  to  be  divided  into  five  regions, - 
which  they  distinguished  by  the  name  of  zones. 
Two  of  these,  which  were  nearest  the  poles,  they 
termed  frigid  zones,  and  believed  that  the  extreme* 
cold  which  reigned  perpetually  there,  rendered  them 
uninhabitable.    Another,  seated  under  the  line,  and 
extending  on  either  side  towards  the  tropics,  they 
called  die  torrid  zone,  and  imagined  it  to  be  so 
bumt^up  with  unremitting  heat,  as  to  be  equally  de- 
stitute of  inhabitants.    On  the  two  other  zones^ 
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which  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  eatth,  they  be^ 
stowed  the  appelhtion  of  temperate^  and  taught  that 
these,  being  the  only  regions  in  which  fife  could  sul>> 
Isist,  were  allotted  to  man  for  his  habitatioh.  This 
wild  dfAnion  was  not  a  conceit  6f  the  uninfortned 
vulgar,  or  a  fanciful  fiction  of  the  poets^  but  a  system 
adopted  h^  the  most  enlightened  philosophers,  the 
most  accurate  historians  and  geographers  in  Greece 
and  Rome.  According  to  this  theory,  a  vast  pbrtion 
of  the  habitable  earth  was  pronounced  to  be  Unfit 
for  sustaining  the  human  species.  Those  fertile  ahd 
populous  regions  within  the  torrid  tone,  which  are 
how  known  not  only  to  yield  their  owh  inhabitants 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  with  iliost  luxu- 
riant profusion,  but  to  communicate  their  isUperflu- 
ous  stores  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  were  supposed  to 
be  the  man^on  of  perpetual  sterility  and  desolation. 
As  iSL  the  parts  of  the,  globe  with  which  the  ancients 
were  acquainted,  by  within  the  northern  temperate 
zone,  their  opinion  that  the  other  temperate  zone 
was  filled  with  inhabitants,  was  founded  on  reason- 
ing 4nci  conjecture,  not  on  discovery.  They  even 
beueved  that,  by  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  torrid 
zone,  sAch  an  insuperable  barrier  was  placed  between 
the  Iwo  temperate  regions  of  the  earth,  as  would 
prevent  for  ever  any  mtercourse  between  their  re- 
spc^ve  inhabitants.  Thus  this  extravagant  theory 
not  MfiLy  proves  that  the  ancients  were  unacquainted 
with  the  tirue  state  of  the  globe,  but  it  tended  to 
render  their  ignorance  perpetual,  by  representing  all 
attempts  towards  opening  a  communication  with  the 
remote  regions  of  the  earth,  as  utterly  impractica- 

But,  however  imperfect  or  inaccurate  the  geogra- 
phical knowledge  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
Bad  acquired  may  appear,  in  respect  of  the  present 
improved  state  of  that  science,  their  progress  in  dis^ 

C/]  Sec  Note  VIII. 
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tovery  will  seem  considerable,  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  carried  navigation  and  commerce  must 
be  reckoned  great,  when  compared  with  the  igno- 
rance of  early  times.  As  long  as  the  Roman  empire 
retained  such  vigour  as  to  preserve  its  authority  over 
the  conquered  nations,  and  to  keep  them  united,  it 
was  an  object  of  public  police,  as  well  as  of  private 
curiosity,  to  examine  and  describe  the  countries 
which  composed  this  great  body.  Even  when  the 
other  sciences  began  to  decline,  geography,  enriched 
with  new  observations,  and  receiving  some  accession  - 
from  the  experience  bf  every  age,  and  the  reports 
of  every  traveller,  continued  to  improve.  It  attained 
to  the  highest  point  of  perfection  and  accuracy  to 
which  it  ever  arrived  in  the  ancient  world,  by  the 
industry  and  genius  of  Ptolemy  the  philosopher.  He 
flourished  in  tne  second  century  of  the  Chnstian  xra, 
and  published  a  description  of  the  terrestrial  globe, 
more  amfde  and  exact  than  that  of  any  of  his  prede* 
cessors. 

But,  soon  after,  violent  convulsions  began  to  shake 
the  Roman  state;  the  fatal  ambition  or  caprice  of 
Constandne,  by  changing  the  seat  of  government, 
divided  and  weakened  its  force ;  the  barbarous 
nations,  which  Providence  prepared  as  instruments 
to  overturn  the  mighty  fabnc  of  the  Roman  power, 
began  to  assemble  and  to  muster  their  armies  on  its 
frontier ;  the  empire  tottered  to  its  fall.  During  this 
decline  and  cdd  age  of  the  Roman  state,  it  was  im- 
potable that  the  sciences  should  go  on  improving. 
Tlie  efforts  of  genius  were,  at  that  period,  as  languid 
and  fieeUe  as  those  of  government.  From  the  time 
of  Ptolemy,  no  considerable  addition  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  geographical  knowledge,  nor  did  any 
important  revolution  happen  in  trade,  excepting  that 
Constantinople,  by  its  advantageous  situation,  and 
tbe  encouragement  of  the  eastern  emperors,  became 
acommordu  dty  of  the  first  note* 

b4 
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At  length,  the  clouds  which  had  been  so  long 
gathering  round  the  Roman   empire,  burst  into  a 
storm.     Barbarous  nations   rushed  in  irom  several 
quarters  with   irresistible  impetuosity,  and,  in  the 
general  wreck,  occasioned  by  the  inundation  which 
overwhelmed  Europe,  the  arts,  sciences,  inventions, 
and  discoveries  of  the  Romans,  perished  in  a  great 
measure,    and   disappeared   [^].     All  the    various 
tril)es,  which  settled  in  the  dittbrent  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  were  uncivilized,  strangers  to  letters, 
destitute  ot  arts,  unacquainted  w  ith  regular  govern- 
ment, subordination,  or  laws.     The  mannei^  and  in- 
stitutions of  some  of  them  were  so  rude,  as  to  be 
hardly  compatible  with  a  state  of  social  union.     Eu- 
rope, when  occupied  by  buch  inhabitants,  may  be 
said  to  have  returned  to  a  second  infancy,  and  had 
to  begin  anew  its  career  in  improvement,  science, 
and  civility.     Ihe  first  effect   ot  the  settlement  of 
those  barbarous  inN-aders  was  to  dissolve  the  union 
by  which  the  Roman  power  had  cemented  mankind 
together.     They   parcelled  out  Europe   into  many- 
small  and  independent  states,  differing  from  each, 
other  in  language  and  customs.    No  intercourse  sub- 
sisted between  the  members  of  these  divided  and 
hostile  communities.     Accustomed  to  a  simple  mod^ 
of  life,  and  averse  to  industry,  they  had  few  wants 
to  supply,  and  few  superfluities  to  dispose  of.    The 
names  of  .^i ranger  and  oi  entvy  became  once  more 
words  of  the  same  import.     Cubtcms  every  where 
prevailed,  and  even  laws  were  established,  whicli 
rendered  it  disagreeable  and  dangerous  to  visit  any 
foreign  country  [//J.     C  ities,  in  which  alone  an  e^* 
tensive  commerce  can  be  carried  on  were  few,  in* 
considerable,  and  destitue  of  those  iiim.unities  which 
produce  security  or  excite  enterprise.     1  he  sciences, 
pn   which  geography  and  navigation  are  founded, 

\jg\  Hist,  of  Chsrles  V.  toI.  i.  p.  19.  ^-k 
[A  j  HUt.  of  Charkc  V.  \oL  i.  p.  8^.  S^l. 
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were  little  cultivated.  The  accounts  of  ancient  im«> 
provements  and  discoveries^  contained  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  authors,  were  neglected  or  misunder- 
stood. The  knowledge  of  remote  regions  was  lost^ 
their  situation,  their  commodities,  and  almost  their 
names,  were  unknown. 

One  circumstance   prevented    commercial  inter- 
course with  distant  nations  from  ceasing  altogether. 
Constantinople,  though  often    threalciicd    by  the 
fierce  invaders,  who  spread  desolation  over  the  rest 
of  Europe,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  their  de- 
structive rage.     In  that  city,  the  knowledge  of  an- 
cient arts  and  discoveries  was  preserved  ;  a  taste  tor 
splendour  and  elegance  subsisted ;  the  productions 
and  luxuries  of  foreign  countries  were  in  request ; 
and  commerce  continued  to  flourish  there,  when  it 
was  almost  extinct  in  every  other  part  ot  Europe. 
The  citizens  of  Constantinople  did  not  confine  their 
trade  to  the  islands  of  tlie  Aichipelago,  or  to  the  ad- 
jacent coasts  of  Asia ;  they  took  a  wider  range,  and 
fc^owing  the  course  which  the  ancients  had  marked 
out,  imported  the  commodities  of  the  Last  Ipdies 
firum  Alexandria.     When  Egypt  was  torn  trom  the 
Roman  empire  by  the  Arabians,  the  industry  of  the 
Greeks  discovered  a  new  channel,  by  which  the  pro- 
ductions of  India  might  be  conveyed  to  Constanti- 
nople.   They  were  carried  up  the  Indus,  as  far  as 
that  great  river  is  navigable ;  thence  they  were  trans- 
ported by  land  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Uxus,  and 
proceeded  down  its    stream   to   the    Caspian  sea. 
There  they   entered  the  Volga,  and  sailing  up  it, 
were  carried  by  land  to  the  lanais,  which  conduct- 
ed them  into  the  Euxine  sea,  where  vessels  from 
Constantinople  waited  their  arrival  [ij.    This  extra- 
ordinary and  tedious  mode  of  conveyance  merits  at- 
tention, not  only  as  a  proof  of  the  violent  passion 
vluch  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  had  con* 

\i2  lUmuuo,  voL  i.  p.  37S|  F. 
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ceived  for  the  luxuries  6f  the  east,  and  as  a  spedmen 
of  the  ardour  and  ingenuity  with  which  they  cai^^ 
ried  on  commerce ;  but  because  it  demonstrates^ 
that,  during  the  ignorance  which  J^eigned  in  the  rest 
of  Europe^  an  extensive  knowledge  of  remote 
countries  was  still  preserved  in  the  capital  of  the 
Gfeek  empire. 

At  the  same  tixtie,  a  gleam  df  light  and  knowledge 
broke  in  upon  the  east.  The  Arabians  having  con- 
tfacted  some  relish  for  the  sciences  of  the  people^ 
whose  empire  they  had  contributed  to  overturn, 
translated  the  books  of  several  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers into  their  own  language.  One  of  the  first 
was  that  valuable  work  of  Ptdemy,  which  I  have  al* 
ready  mentionedi  The  study  of  geography  became, 
of  consequence,  ah  early  object  of  attention  to  the 
Arabians.  But  that  acute  and  ingenious  people  cul- 
tivated chiefly  the  speculative  and  scientific  parts  o( 
geography.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  figure  and  di- 
mensions of  the  terrestrial  globe^  they  applied  the 
principles  of  geometry,  they  had  recourse  to  astrono- 
mical observations,  they  employed  experiments  and 
operadons,  which,  Europe,-  in  more  enlightened 
times,  has  been  proud  to  adopt  and  to  imitate.  At 
that  period,  however,  the  fame  of  the  improve- 
ments made  by  the  Arabians  did  not  reach  Europe. 
The  knowledge  of  their  discoveries  was  reserved 
for  ages  capable  of  comprehending  and  of  perfect- 
ing them. 

By  degrees,  the  calamities  and  desolation  brought 
upon  the  western  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire 
by  its  barbarous  conquerors,  were  forgotten,  and 
in  some  measure  repaired.  The  rude  tribes  which 
settled  there  acquiring  insensibly  some  idea  of  re- 
gular government,  and  some  relish  for  the  fimc- 
tions  and  comforts  of  dvil  life,  Europe  began  to 
awake  from  its  torpid  and  unactive  state,  llie  first 
symptoms  of  revival  were  discerned  in  Italy.    The 
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northern    tribes,   which    took    possession    of  this 

country,    made    t)rogress    in    improvement    with 

greater  tapidity  than  the  people  settled  in  other 

puts  t)f  EurojM^.     Various  causi^,  which  it  is  not 

die  object  of  this  Work  to  enumerate  or  explain, 

contarred  in  re^torihg  liberty  and  independence  to 

the  dties  of  Italy  [ky     Th6  acquisition,  of  these 

housed  industry^  and  gave  motion  and  vigour  to  all 

the  active  powers  of  the  human  mind.    Foreign 

comttiefce  teVived,  navigation  was  attended  to  and 

improved.    Constantinople  became  the  chief  mart 

to  which    the  Italians    resorted.     There  they  not 

only  met  With  a  favourable  r^teptibn,  but  obtained 

Mich  mercantile  privil^ge^  as  enabled  thelfn  to  carry 

on  trade  with  great  advantage.    They  were  supplied 

both  with  the  precious  commodities  of  the  east,  and 

with  many  ciirious  manufactures,  the  product  of 

indent  arts  ahd  ingenuity,   which  still  subsisted 

among  the  Greeks.     As  the  labour  and  expence  of 

conveying  the  productions  of  India  to  Constantino^ 

pie,  by  tnat  lohg  and  indirect  course  which  1  have 

described,  rendered  them  extremely  rare,  and  of  an 

exorbitant  price,  the  industry  of  the  Italians  disco* 

vered  other  methods  of  procuring  them  in  greater 

abundance,  and  at  an  easier  rate.     They  sometimes 

purchased  them  in  Aleppo,  1  ripoli,  and  other  ports 

On  the  coast  of  Syria,  to  which  they  were  brought 

hj  a  ktmte  not  unknown  to  the  ancients.    They 

were  conveyed  from  India  by  sea,  up  the  Persian 

Golf,  and  ascending  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  as 

£tf  as  Bo^dat,  were  carried  by  land  across  the  desart 

sf  Palmyra,  and  from  thence  to  the  towns  on  the 

Meifiterraneab.    But  from  the  length  of  the  journey, 

^the  dangers  to  which  the  caravans  were  exposed, 

dai  proved  always  a  tedious,  and  often  a  precarious 

©ode  ^  conveyance.    At  length,  the  Soldans  of 

Egypt,  having  revived  the  commerce  with  India  in 

[it]  Hill,  of  Charles  V.  rol.  i.  p.  39^. 
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its  ancient  channel,  by  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the  Italian 
merchants,  notwithstanding  the  violent  antipathy 
to  each  other  with  which  Christians  and  the  follow* 
ers  of  Mahomet  were  then  possessed,  repaired  to 
Alexandria,  and  enduring,  from  the  love  of  gain, 
the  insolence  and  exactions  of  the  Mahometans, 
established  a  lucrative  trade  in  that  port.  From 
that  period  the  commercial  spirit  of  Italy  became 
active  and  enterprising.  Venice,  Genoa,  Fisa,  rose 
from  inconsiderable  towns,  to  be  populous  and  wealthy 
cities.  Their  naval  power  increased;  their  vessels 
frequented  not  only  all  the  ports  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, but  venturing  sometimes  beyond  the  Straits, 
visited  the  maritime  towns  of  Spain,  France,  the 
Low  Countries,  and  England ;  and,  by  distributing 
their  commodities  over  Europe,  began  to  commu- 
nicate to  its  various  nations  some  taste  for  the  va« 
luable  productions  of  the  east,  as  well  as  some  ideas 
of  manufactures  and  art,  which  were  then  unknovm 
beyond  the  precincts  of  Italy. 

While  the  cities  of  Italy  were  thus  advancing  in 
their  career  of  improvement,  an  event  happened,  the 
most  extraordinary  perhaps  in  the  history  of  maik 
kind,  which,  instead  of  retarding  the  commerdal 
progress  of  the  Italians,  rendered  it  more  rapid* 
The  martial  spirit  of  the  Europeans,  heightened  and 
inflamed  by  religious  zeal,  prompted  them  to  at* 
tempt  the  deliverance  of  the^  Holy  Land  from  the 
dominion  of  inlidels.  Vast  armies,  composed  of  all 
the  nations  in  Europe,  marched  towards  Asia,  upon 
this  wild  enterprize.  The  Genoese,  the  Pisans,  and 
Venetians,  furnished  tlie  transports  which  carried 
them  thither.  They  supplied  them  with  provisioiil 
and  military  stores.  Beside  the  immense  sums  which 
they  received  on  this  account,  they  obtained  com- 
mercial privileges,  and  establishments  of  great  coiip 
sequence  in  the  settlements  which  the  crusadeis 
made  in  Palestine,  and  in  other  provinces  of  Asia. 
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From  those  sources,  procBgious  wealth  flowed  into 
the  cities  which  I  have  mentioned.     This  was  ac- 
companied with  a  proportional  increase  of  power, 
and,  by  the  end  of  the  holy  war,  Venice,  in  par- 
ticalar,  became  a  great  maritime  state,  possessing  an 
extensive  commerce,  and  ample  territories  [/].    Italy 
was  not  the  only  country  in  which  the  crusades  con- 
tributed to  revive  and  diffuse  such  a  spirit  as  pre- 
pared Europe  for  future  discoveries.     By  their  ex- 
peditions into  Asia,  the  other  European  nations  be- 
cune  well  acquainted  with  remote  regions,  which 
fijnnerly  they  knew  only  by  name,  or  by  the  reports 
of  ignorant  and  credulous  pilgrims.     They  had  an 

rirtunity  of  observing  the  manners,  the  arts,  and 
accommodations  of  people  more  polished  than 
themselves.  This  intercourse  between  the  east  and 
west  subsisted  almost  two  centuries.  The  adventu- 
rers, who  returned  .from  Asia,  communicated  to 
Aeir  countrymen  the  ideas  which  they  had  acquired, 
and  the  habits  of  life  they  had  contracted,  by  visiting 
©ore  refined  nations.  The  Europeans  began  to  be 
usble  of  wants  vnth  which  they  were  formerly  un- 
acquainted :  new  desires  were  excited ;  and  such  a 
taste  for  the  commodities  and  arts  of  other  countries 
gradually  spread  among  them,  that  they  not  only  en- 
counted  the  resort  of  foreigners  to  their  harbours, 
but  began  to  perceive  the  advantage  and  necessity  of 
^plying  to  commerce  themselves  [w]. 

Tlus  communication,  which  was  opened  between 
Enrope  and  the  western  provinces  of  Asia,  en- 
couraged several  persons  to  advance  hr  beyond  the 
CDontries  in  which  the  crusaders  carried  on  their 
operations,  and  to  travel  by  land  into  the  more  re- 
nte and  opulent  regions  of  the  east.  The  wild  fa- 
iMidsm,  which  seems  at  that  period  to  have  mingled 
B>  an  the  schemes  of  individuals,  no  less  than  in  all 


J]  Ettai  de  I'Histoire  du  Commerce  de  Venise,  p.  52y  &c. 
'  Hbt.  Chirkt  V.  toL  i.  p.  31,  &c. 
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the  counsels  of  nations,  first  incited  men  to  enter 
upon  those  long  and  dangerous  peregrinations.   They 
were  afterwards  undertaken  from  prospects  of  com- 
mercial advantage,  or  from  niotives  of  mere  curiosity. 
Benjamin,  a  Jew  of  Tudela,  in  the  kingdon^  of  Na? 
varre,  possessed  with  a  superstitipus  veneration  fbr 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  solicitous  to  visit  liis  country- 
men in  the  east,  whom  he  hoped  to  find  in  such  a 
state  of  power  ^nd  opulence  as  might  redound  ^Q 
the  honour  of  his  sect,  set  put  fropi  Spain  in  tfce 
year  1160,  and  travelling  by  land  to  ConstantinQplCf 
proceeded  through  the  countries  to  the  north  pf  the 
Eu^dne  and  Caspian  se^s,  aa  f ar  a3  Chinese  Tartarv^ 
From  thence  he  took  hb  route  towards  the  aouth^ 
and  after  traversing  various  provinces  of  the  farther 
India,  he  embarked  on  the  Jndian  ocean,  visited  ser 
veral  of  its  islands,  and  r^^turped  at  the  qpd  of  thiff 
teen,  years,  by  the  way  of  Egypt,  to  Europe,  witli 
much  information  concerning  a  Urge  district  of  tbQ 
globe,  altogether  unknown  at  that  time  to  the  west? 
(Brn  world  [/?].    The  zeal  of  the  head  of  the  Chrisr 
tian  church  cooperated  with  the  superstition  of  Beo? 
jamin  the  Jew,  in  discovering  the  interior  and  remot!^ 
provinces  of  Asia.     All  Christendom  having  been 
alarmed  with  accounts  of  the  rapid  progress  of  tii( 
Tartar  arms  under  Zengis  Khan,  }nnocent  IV.  who 
entertained  most  exalted  ideas  concerning  the  plenif 
tude  of  his  own  power,  and  the  submission  due  tQ 
his  injunctions,  sent  father  John  de  Piano  Cappinii 
at  the  head  of  a  mission  of  Franciscan  monks,  ao^ 
father  Ascolino,  at  the  head  of  another  of  Domini- 
cans, to  enjoin  Kayuk  Khan,  the  grandson  of  Zen^ 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Tartar  empire,  tfl 
embrace  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  desist  from  deSQf 
lating  the  earth  by  his  arms.     The  haughty  desceiid 
ant  of  the  greatest  conqueror  Asia  had  ever  behddj 
astonished  at  this  strange  mandate  from  an  Italial 

^«T  Bergeron  R^cucil  des  Voyages,  ^c«  t^ip.  i.  p,  1. 
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priest,  whose  name  and  Jurisdiction  were  alike  un- 
known to  him,  received  it  with  the  contempt  which 
it  merited,  though  he  dismissed  the  mendicants  who 
ddivered  it  with  impunity*  But,  as  they  had  pene* 
trated  into  the  country  by  different  routs,  and  fol- 
bwed  for  some  time  the  Tartar  camps,  which  were 
always  in  motiont  they  had  opportunity  of  visiting 
a  great  part  of  Asia*  Carpini,  who  proceeded  by 
die  way  of  Poland  and  Russia,  travelled  through  its 
northern  provinces  as  far  as  the  extremities  of  Thibet. 
Ascdino,  who  seems  to  have  landed  somewhere  in 
Syria,  advanced  through  its  southern  provinces,  into 
the  interior  parts  of  Persia  [<>]• 

Not  long  after  (125S),  St.  Louis  of  France  con^^ 
tributed  farther  towards  extending  the  knowledge 
which  the  Europeans  had  bes;un  to  accoutre  of  those 
distant  regions.  Some  designing  impostqr,  who  took 
advantage  of  the  slender  acquaintance  of  Christen- 
dom with  the  state  and  character  of  the  Asiatic  na- 
tions, having  informed  him  that  a  powerful  khan  of 
the  Tartars  had  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  the 
mooarch  listened  to  the  tale  with  pious  credulity, 
and  instantly  resolved  to  send  ambassadors  to  this  i)- 
hstrious  convert,  with  a  view  of  inciting  him  to  at^ 
tack  their  common  enemy  the  Saracens  m  one  quar- 
ter, while  he  fell  upon  them  in  another.  As  monks 
were  the  only  persons  in  that  age,  who  possessed  such 
a  degree  of  knowl^^e  as  qualified  them  for  a  service 
of  this  kind,  he  employed  in  it  father  Andrew,  a  Ja- 
cobine,  who  was  followed  by  father  William  de  Ru- 
bmquis,  a  Franciscan.  ^Vith  respect  to  the  progress 
of  the  former,  there  is  no  memorial  extant,  llie 
journal  of  the  latter  has  been  published.  He  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  presence  of  Mangu,  the  third  khan  in 
succession  from  Zengis,  and  made  a  circuit  through 
the  interior  parts  of  Asia,  more  exte  nsive  than  that 

[o^  Hakluyti  i.  21.     Bergeroo,  torn,  i. 
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of    any    European    who    had    hitherto    ex[4ored 
them  [;?]. 

To  those  travellers  whom  religious  zeal  sent  forth 
lo  visit  Asia,  succeeded  others  who  ventured  into 
remote  countries,  from  the  prospect  of  commercial 
advantage,  or  from  motives  of  mere  curiosity.  The 
first  and  most  eminent  of  these  was  Marco  Polo,  a 
Venetian  of  a  noble  family.  Having  engaged  early 
in  trade  (1269),  according  to  the  custom  of  his 
country,  his  aspiring  mind  wished  for  a  sphere  of  ac 
tivity  more  extensive  than  was  afforded  to  it  by  the 
established  traffic  carried  on  in  those  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  which  the  Venetians  frequented.  This 
prompted  him  to  travel  into  unknown  countries,  in 
expectation  of  opening  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
them,  more  suited  to  the  sanguine  ideas  and  hopes 
of  a  young  adventurer. 

As  his  father  had  already  carried  some  European 
commodities  to  the  court  of  the  great  khan  of  the 
Tartars,  and  had  disposed  of  them  to  advantage,  he 
resorted  thither.  Under  the  protection  of  Kublay 
khan,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  successors  of  Zen- 
^s,  he  continued  his  mercantile  peregrinations  \n  Asia 
upwards  of  twenty-six  years ;  and,  during  that  time^ 
advanced  towards  the  east,  far  beyond  the  utmost 
boundaries  to  which  any  European  traveller  had  ever 
proceeded.  Instead  of  following  the  course  of  Car^ 
pini  and  Rubruquis,  along  the  vast  unpeopled  plains 
of  Tartary,  he  passed  through  the  chief  trading  cities 
in  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  Asia,  and  penetrated 
to  Cambalu,  or  Pekin,  the  capital  of  the  great  king- 
dom of  Cathay,  or  China,  subject  at  that  time  to  the 
successors  of  Zengis.  He  made  more  than  one  voy- 
age on  the  Indian  ocean,  he  traded  in  many  of  the 
islands,  from  which  Europe  had  long  received  spice* 
ries  and  other  commodities,  which  it  held  in  high 
estimation,  though  unacquainted  with  the  particular 

[/?]  Hakl.  i.  ?!•  Recueil  des  Voyages  par  Bergeron,  torn,  u 
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countries  to  which  it  was  indebted  for  those  precious 
productions ;  and  he  obtained  information  concerning 
several  countries,  which  he  did  not  visit  in  person , 
particularly  the  island  of  Zipangi,  probably  the  same 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Japan  f^f}.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  astonished  his  contemporaries  with  his  de- 
scriptions of  vast  regions,  whose  names  had  never 
been  heard  of  in  Europe,  and  with  such  pompous  ac- 
counts of  their  fertility,  their  populousness,  their 
opulence,  the  variety  of  their  manufactures,  and  the 
extent  of  their  trade,  as  rose  far  above  the  conception 
of  an  uninformed  age. 

About  half  a  century  after  Marco  Polo  (1322),  Sir 
John  Mandeville,  an  Englishman,  encouraged  by  his 
example,^  visited  most  of  the  countries  in  the  east 
which  he  had  described,  and,  like  him,  published  an 
account  of  them  [r].  The  narrations  of  those  early 
travellers  abound  with  many  wild  incoherent  talcs, 
concerning  giants,  enchanters,  and  monsters.  But 
they  were  not,  from  that  circumstance,  less  accept- 
able to  an  ignorant  age,  which  delighted  in  what  was 
nuurveUous.  The  wonders  which  they  told,  mostly 
on  hearsay,  filled  the  multitude  with  admiration. 
The  hcts  which  they  related  from  their  own  observa* 
tion,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  more  discerning. 
The  former,  which  may  be  considered  as  tne  popular 
traditions  and  £d)les  of  the  countries  through  which 
they  had  passed,  were  gradually  disregarded  as  Eu- 
rope advanced  in  knowledge.  The  latter,  however 
incredible  some  of  them  may  have  appeared  in  their 
own  time,  have  been  confirmed  by  the  observations 
of  modern  travellers.  By  means  of  both,  however, 
the  curiosity  of  mankind  was  excited  with  respect  tQ 
the  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  their  ideas  were  en- 
higed,  and  they  were  not  only  insensibly  disposed  to 
attempt  new  discoveries,  but  received  such  infornuu 

r?]  ^'S^ETft'  ^'  Marco  Polo.   Ramus,  ii.  2.  Berjreron,  torn,  iii 
[r]  Voyages  and  TrateU,  by  Sir  Joho  Mandeville» 
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don  as  directed  to  that  particular  course  in  which 
these  were  afterwards  carried  on. 

Wlxde  this  spirit  was  gradually  forming  in  £urc^)e9 
a  fortunate  discovery  was  made,  which  contributed 
more  than  all  the  efltorts  and  ingenuity  of  preceding 
i^S)  to  improve  and  to  extend  navigation.  That 
wonderful  property  of  the  magnet,  by  which  it  com* 
municates  such  virtue  to  a  needle  or  slender  rod  of 
iroa,  as  to  point  towards  the  poles  of  the  earth,  was 
observed.  The  use  which  might  be  made  of  this  in 
directing  navigation  was  immemately  perceived.  That 
valuable,  but  now  familiar  instrument,  the  nmrinen 
compasSy  was  constructed.  When,  by  means  of  it, 
navigators  found  that,  at  all  seasons,  and  in  every 
|dace,  they  could  discover  the  north  and  south  witn 
so  much  ease  and  aqniracy,  it  became  no  longer  oe^ 
cessary  to  depend  merely  on  the  light  of  the  start 
and  the  observation  of  tlie  sea  coast.  They  gradually 
abandoned  their  anci^it  timid  and  lingering  course 
along  the  shore,  ventured  boldly  into  the  ocean,  and 
rdymg  on  this  new  guide,  could  steer  in  the  daiicest 
Bight,  and  under  the  most  doudy  sky,  with  a  seca- 
rity  and  predion  hitherto  unknown.  The  a^npass 
may  be  said  to  have  opened  to  man  die  dominion  of 
the  sea,  and  to  have  put  him  in  full  possession  of  the 
earth,  by  enabling  him  to  visit  every  part  of  it. 
Flavio  Gioia,  a  citizen  of  Amalfi,  a  town  of  consider- 
able trade  in  the  kingdom  of  Najdes,  was  the  author 
of  this  great  discovery,  about  the  year  one  thousand 
three  himdied  and  two.  It  hath  been  often  the  htt 
of  those  illustrious  benefactors  of  mankind,  who 
have  enriched  science  and  improved  the  arts  by  their 
inventions,  to  derive  more  reputation  than  benefit 
from  the  happy  efforts  of  their  genius.  But  the  lot 
of  Gioia  has  been  still  more  cruel :  through  the  inat- 
tention or  ignonmce  of  contemporary  historians,  he 
'  has  been  ddErauded  even  of  the  fmie  to  which  he 
{lad  such  a  just  title.    We  receive  from  them  no  in* 
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formation  with  respect  to  his  profesaon,  hift  d^^ 
racter,  the  precise  time  when  he  made  this  important  / 
discovery,  or  the  accidents  and  inquiries  which  le4 
to  it.  The  knowledge  of  this  event,  though  pro- 
ductive of  greater  ettects  than  any  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  the  human  race,  is  transmitted  to  us  with- 
out  any  of  those  circumstances,  which  can  gratify 
the  curiosity  that  it  naturally  awakens  [s^  But 
though  the  use  of  the  compass  might  enable  the  Ita« 
KaDS  to  perform  the  short  voyages  to  which  they 
were  accustomed^  with  greater  security  and  expedi- 
don>  its  influence  was  not  so  sudden  or  extensive,  as 
immediately  to  render  navigation  adventurous,  and 
to  excite  a  spirit  of  discovery.  Many  causes  combi- 
ned in  preventing  this  beneficial  invention  from  pro- 
dudng  its  full  effect  instantaneously.  Men  relin- 
quish ancient  habits  slowly,  and  with  reluctance. 
They  are  averse  to  new  experiments,  and  venture 
upon  them  with  timidity.  The  commercial  jealousy 
ot  the  Italians,  it  is  probable,  laboured  to  conceal  the 
bai^  discovery  of  their  countryman  from  other  na^ 
tions.  The  art  of  steering  by  the  compass,  with 
such  skill  and  accuracy  as  to  inspire  a  full  confidence 
in  its  direction,  was  acquired  gradually.  Sailors,  un- 
accustomed to  quit  si^ht  of  und,  durst  not  launch 
out  at  once  and  commit  themselves  to  unknown  seas* 
Accordingly,  near  half  a  century  elapsed  from  xhe 
time  of  Gioia's  discovery,  before  navigators  ventured 
into  any  seas  which  they  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  frequent. 

The  first  appearance  of  a  bolder  spirit  may  be  dated 
from  the  voyages  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  Canary  or 
Fortunate  Islamis.  By  what  accident  they  were  led 
to  the  discovery  of  those  small  isles,  which  lie  near 
five  hundred  mUes  from  the  Spanish  coast,  and  above 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Afriaif 

[«1  CoUiaas  8c  Trombellus  de  Acut  nauticc  Inveatore.  Inttit. 
T.  Booon.  torn.  ii.  part  iit.  p.  S72. 
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contemporary  writers  have  not  explained.  But, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  people 
of  all  the  different  kingdoms  into  which  Spain  was 
then  divided,  were  accustomed  to  make  piratical 
excursions  thither,  in  order  to  {Sunder  the  inhabi* 
tants,  or  to  carry  them  off  as  slaves.  Clement  VI.  in 
virtue  of  the  right  claimed  by  the  holy  see,  to  dispose 
of  all  countries  possessed  by  infidels,  erected  those 
isles  into  a  kingdom,  in  the  year  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty-four,  and  conferred  it  on  Lewis 
de  la  Carda,  descended  from  the  royal  faumly  of  Cas« 
tile.  But  that  unfortunate  prince,  destitute  of  power 
to  assert  his  nominal  title,  having  never  visited  the 
Canaries,  John  de  Bethencourt,  a  Norman  baron, 
obtsdned  a  grant  of  them  from  Henry  III.  of  Castile  - 
[s].  Bethencourt,  %^ith  the  valour  and  good  fortune 
which  distinguished  the  adventurers  or  his  country, 
attempted  and  effected  the  conquest,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Canaries  remained  for  some  time  in  his 
fiamily,  as  a  fief  held  of  tlie  crown  of  Castile.  Pre- 
vious to  this  expedition  of  Bethencourt,  his  country- 
men settied  in  Normandy  are  said  to  have  visited  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  to  have  proceeded  far  to  the 
south  of  the  Canary  islands  ( 1 36  J).  But  their  voy- 
ages thither  seem  not  to  have  been  undertaken  in 
consequence  of  any  public  or  regular  plan  for  extend- 
ing navigation  and  attempting  new  discoveries.  They 
were  either  excursions  suggested  by  that  roving  pi- 
ratical spirit,  which  descended  to  the  Normans  from 
their  ancestors,  or  the  commercial  enterprizes  of  pri-  - 
vate  merchants,  which  attracted  so  litde  notice,  that 
hardly  any  memorial  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  con- 
temporary authors.  In  a  general  survey  of  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  mentioned 
this  event ;  and  leaving  it  among  those  of  dubious 
e^tence,  or  of  small  importance,  we  may  conclude, 

f*]  Vicray  Clavijo  Notic.  de  la  Histor.  dc  Canarxa,  i.  268,S:c» 
QhB  Hist.  c.  1. 
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that  though  much  additional  ioformation  concerning 
the  remote  regions  of  the  east  had  been  received  by 
travellers  who  visited  them  by  land,  navigation,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  had  not  ad« 
vanced  beyond  the  state  to  which  it  had  attained 
before  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire. 

At  length  the  period  arrived,  when  Providence 
decreed  that  men  were  to  pass  the  limits  within  which 
they  they  had  been  so  long  confined,  and  open  to 
themselves  a  more  ample  field  wherein  to  display 
their  talents,  their  enterprize,  and  courage.  The 
first  considerable  efforts  towards  this  were  not  made 
by  any  of  the  more  powerful  states  of  Europe,  or  by. 
those  who  had  applied  to  navigation  with  the  geatest 
assiduity  and  success.  The  glory  of  leading  the  way 
in  this  new  career  was  reserved  for  Portugal,  one  c* 
the  smallest  and  least  powerful  of  the  European  king* 
doms.  As  the  attempts  of  the  Portuguese  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  those  parts  of  the  globe  with  which 
mankind  were  then  unacquainted,  not  only  improved 
and  extended  the  art  of  navigation,  but  roused  such 
a  sjnrit  of  curiosity  and  enterprize,  as  led  to  the  dis« 
covery  of  the  New  World,  of  which  I  propose  to 
write  the  history,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  full  view 
of  the  rise,  the  progress,  and  success  of  their  various 
naval  operations,  it  was  in  this  school  that  the  dis- 
coverer of  America  was  trained ;  and  unless  we  trace 
the  steps  by  which  his  instructors  and  guides  advan* 
ced,  it  will  be  impossible  to  comprehend  the  circum- 
stances which  suggested  the  idea,  or  facilitated  the 
ezecudoo  of  his  great  design. 

Various  circumstances  prompted  the  Portuguese  to 
exert  their  activity  in  this  new  direction,  and  enabled 
them  to  accomplish  undertakings  apparently  superior 
to  the  natural  force  of  their  monarchy.  The  kings 
of  Portugal,  having  driven  the  Moors  out  of  theur 
dominions,  had  acquired  power,  as  well  as  glory,  by 
the  success  of  their  arms  against  the  infidels.    By 
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their  victories  over  them,  they  had  extended  the 
royal  authority  beyond  the  narrow  limits  within 
which  it  was  originally  circomscribed  in  Portugal,  as 
well  as  in  other  feudal  kingdoms.    They  had  the 
command  of  the  national  force,  could  rouse  it  to  act 
with  united  vigour,  and,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
.Moors,  could  employ  it  without  dread  of  interruption 
from  any  domestic  enemy.    By  the  perpetual  hos- 
tilities carried  on  for  several  centuries  against  the 
Mahometans,  the  martial  and   adventurous  spirit 
which  distinguished  all  the  European  nations  during 
the  middle  ages,  was  improved  and  heightened  among 
the  Portuguese.     A  fierce  civil  war  towards  the  dose 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  occasioned  by  a  disputed 
succession,  augmented  the  military  ardour  of  the 
nation,  and  formed  or  called  forth  men  of  such  active 
and  daring  genius,  as  are  fit  for  bold  undertakings. 
The  situation  of  the  kingdom,  bounded  on  every  side 
by  the  dominions  of  a  more  powerful  neighbour,  did 
not  afford  free  scope  to  the  activity  of  the  Portuguese 
by  land,  as  the  strength  of  their  monarchy  was  no 
match  for  that  of  Castile.    But  Portugal  was  a  ma- 
ritime state,  in  which  there  were  many  commodious 
harbours ;  the  people  had  begun  to  make  some  pro- 
gress in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  navigation; 
and  the  sea  was  open  to  them,  presenting  the  only 
field  of  enterprize  in  which  they  could  distinguish 
themselves. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Portugal,  and  such  the  dis- 
position of  the  people,  when  John  I.  surnamed  the 
Bastard,  obtained  secure  possession  of  the  crown  by 
the  peace  concluded  with  Castile,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  eleven.  He  was  a  prince 
of  great  merit,  who,  by  superior  courage  and  abilities, 
had  opened  his  way  to  a  throne,  which  of  right  did 
not  belong  to  him.  He  instantly  perceived,  that  it 
.  Would  be  impossible  to  preserve  public  order,  or  do- 
mestic tranquillity,  without  findmg  some  employment 
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kit  the  restkss  spirit  of  his  subjects.  With  this  view 
he  assembled  a  numerous  fleet  at  Lisbon,  composed 
of  all  the  ships  which  he  could  fit  out  in  his  own  king- 
doiBy  and  of  many  hired  from  foreigners.  This  great 
armament  was  destined  to  attack  the  Moors  settled 
cm  the  coast  of  Barbary  (1412).  While  it  was  equip- 
ping, a  few  vessels  were  appointed  to  sail  ak)ng  the 
western  shore  of  Africa  bounded  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  .and  to  discover  the  unknown  countries  situ- 
ated there.  From  this  inconsiderable  attempt,  we  may 
date  the  commencement  of  that  spirit  of  discovery, 
which  qpened  the  barriers  that  had  so  long  shut  out 
mankind  from  the  knowledge  of  one  half  of  the  ter* 
restrial  globe. 

At  that  time  when  John  sent  forth  these  shifx^  on 
this  new  voyage,  the  art  of  navigation  was  still  Vtery 
imperfect,  lliough  Africa  lav  so  near  to  Portugal, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  countries  already  known  on 
that  ccmtinent  invited  men  to  explore  it  more  fully, 
the  Pbrtuguese  had  never  ventmred  to  sail  beyond 
Cape  Nan.  That  promontory,  as  its  name  imports, 
was  hitherto  considered  as  a  boundary  which  could, 
not  be  passed.  But  the  nations  of  Europe  had  now 
acquired  as  much  knowledge,  as  emboldened  them  to 
disregard  the  prejudices  and  to  correct  the  errors  of 
their  ancestors.  The  long  reign  of  ignorance,  the 
constant  enemy  of  every  curious  inquiry,  and  of  every 
new  undertaking,  was  approaching  to  its  period.  The 
l^t  oi  science  began  to  dawn.  The  works  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  began  to  be  read  with 
admiration  and  profit.  The  sciences  cultivated  by 
the  Arabians  were  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Moors  settled  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  by  the  Jews, 
who  were  very  numerous  in  both  these  kingdoms. 
Geometry,  astronomy,  and  geo^phy,  the  sciences 
on  which  the  art  of  navigation  is  founded,  became 
objects  of  studious  attention.  The  memory  of  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  the  ancients  was  revived,  and  the 
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progress  of  their  navigation  and  commerce  began  to 
be  traced.  Some  ot  the  causes  which  have  obstructed 
the  cultivation  of  science  in  Portugal,  during  this 
century  and  the  last,  did  not  exist,  or  did  not  operate 
in  the  same  manner,  in  the  fifteenth  century  [^Q ;  and 
the  Portuguese,  at  that  period,  seem  to  have  kept  pace 
with  other  nations  on  this  side  the  Alps  in  literary 
pursuits. 

As  the  genius  of  the  age  favoured  the  execution  of 
that  new  undertaking,  to  which  the  peculiar  state  of 
the  country  invited  the  Portuguese,  it  proved  success* 
fuL  The  vessels  sent  on  the  discovery  doubled  that 
formidable  cape,  which  had  terminated  the  progress 
of  former  navigators,  and  proceeded  a  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  beyond  it,  to  Cape  Bojador.  As  its  rocky 
diflS,  which  stretched  a  considerable  way  into  the  At* 
lantic,  appeared  more  dreadful  than  the  promontory 
which  they  had  passed,  the  Portuguese  commanders 
durst  not  attempt  to  sail  round  it,  but  returned  to 
lisbon,  more  satisfied  .with  having  advanced  so  far^ 
than  ashamed  of  having  ventured  no  farther. 

Inconsiderable  as  this  voyage  was,  it  increased  the 
passion  for  discovery,  whicti  began  to  arise  in  Por- 
tugal. The  fortunate  issue  of  the  king's  expedition 
against  the  Moors  of  Barbary  (1417),  added  strength 
to  that  spirit  in  the  nation,  and  pushed  it  on  to  new 
undertakings.  In  order  to  render  these  successful,  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  be  conducted  by  a 
person  who  possessed  abilities  capable  of  discerning 
what  was  attainable,  who  enjoyed  leisure  to  fprm  a 
regular  system  for  prosecuting  discovery,  and  who 
was  animated  with  ardour  that  would  persevere  ia 
spite  of  obstacles  and  repulses.  Happily  tor  Portugal, 
she  found  all  those  qualities  in  Henry  duke  of  Viseo, 
the  fourth  son  of  king  John  by  Philippa  of  Lancaster, 
sister  of  Henry  iV.  king  of  England.  That  prince,  in 
his  early  youth,  having  accompanied  his  father  in  his 

[/]  See  Note  IX. 
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expedition  to  Barbary ,  distinguished  himself  by  many 
deeds  ot  valour.  To  the  martial  spirit,  which  was 
the  characteristic  of  every  man  of  noble  birth  at  that 
time,  he  added  all  the  accomplishments  of  a  more  en- 
lightened and  polished  age.  He  cultivated  the  arts 
and  sciences,  which  were  then  unknown  and  despised 
by  persons  of  his  rank.  He  applied  with  peculiar 
fondness  to  the  study  of  geography ;  and  by  the  in- 
struction of  able  masters,  as  well  as  by  the  accounts 
of  travellers,  he  early  acquired  such  knowledge  of  the 
habitable  globe,  as  discovered  the  great  probability  of 
finding  new  and  opulent  countries,  by  sailing  along 
the  coast  of  Africa.  Such  an  object  was  formed  to 
awaken  the  enthusiasm  and  ardour  of  a  youthful 
mind,  and  he  espoused  with  the  utmost  zeal  the«pa- 
tronage  of  a  design  which  might  prove  as  benefiaal, 
as  it  appeared  to  be  splendid  and  honourable.  In 
order  that  he  might  pursue  this  great  scheme  without 
interruption,  he  retired  from  court  immediately  after 
his  return  from  Africa,  and  fixed  his  residence  at 
Sagres,  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  where  the  prospect  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean  invited  his  thoughts  continually 
tow^irds  his  favourite  project,  and  encouraged  him 
to  execute  it.  In  this  retreat  he  was  attended  by 
some  of  the  most  learned  men  in  his  country,  who 
added  iiim  in  his  researches.  He  applied  for  infor- 
mation to  the  Moors  of  Barbary,  who  were  accus« 
turned  to  travel  by  land  into  the  interior  pirovinces 
of  Africa,  in  quest  of  ivory,  gold-dust,  and  other  rich 
commodities.  He  consulted  the  Jews  settled  in  Por- 
tugaL  By  promises,  rewards,  and  marks  of  respect, 
lie  allured  into  his  service  several  persons,  foreigners 
as  well  as  Portuguese,  who  were  eminent  for  their 
ikiii  in  navigation.  In  taking  those  preparatory  steps, 
the  great  abilities  of  the  prince  were  seconded  by  his 
private  virtues.  His  integrity,  his  affability,  his  re- 
spect for  religion,  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his 
country,  engaged  persons  of  all  ranks  to  applaud  hi$ 
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design,  and  to  favour  the  execution  of  it.  His  schemes 
were  allowed  by  the  greater  part  of  his  countrymen  * 
to  proceed  neither  from  ambition  nor  the  desire  of 
wealth,  but  to  flow  from  the  warm  benevolence  of  a 
heart  eager  to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and 
which  justly  entitled  him  to  assume  a  motto  for  his 
device,  that  described  the  quality,  by  which  he  wished 
to  be  distinguished,  the  talent  c^  doing  good. 

His  first  effort,  as  is  usual  at  the  commencement 
of  any  new  undertaking,  was  extremely  inconsider- 
able.  He  fitted  out  a  smgle  ship  (14183,  and  giving 
the  command  of  it  to  John  Gonzalez  Zarco  and  Tn* 
Stan  Vaz,  two  gentlemen  of  his  household,  who  vo- 
luntarily offered  to  conduct  the  enterprize,  he  in- 
structed them  to  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  double 
Cape  Bojador,  and  thence  to  steer  towards  the  south. 
They,  according  to  the  mode  of  navigation  which 
still  prevailed,  held  their  course  along  the  shore  ;  and 
by  following  that  direction,  they  must  have  en- 
countered almost  insuperable  difficulties  in  attempt- 
ing to  pass  Cape  Bojador.  But  fortune  came  in  aid 
to  their  want  of  skill,  and  prevented  the  voyage  from 
being  altogether  fruitless.  A  sudden  sauall  of  wind 
arose,  drove  them  out  to  sea,  and  when  they  expected 
every  moment  to  perish,  landed  them  on  an  unknown 
island,  which  from  their  happy  escape  they  named 
Porto  Santo.  In  the  infancy  of  navigation,  the  dis- 
covery of  this  small  island  appeared  a  matter  of  such 
moment,  that  they  instantly  returned  to  Pbrtugal 
with  the  good  tidings,  and  were  received  by  Henry 
with  the  applause  and  honour  due  to  fortunate  ao- 
venturers.  lliis  faint  dawn  of  success  filled  a  mind  ^ 
ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  a  favourite  object  with  sudi  j 
sanguine  hopes  as  were  sufficient  incitements  to  pro- 
freed.  Next  year  (1419),  Henry  sent  out  three  ships 
under  the  same  commanders,  to  whom  he  joined 
Bartholomew  Perestrello,  in  order  to  take  possesaoD 
pf  the  island  which  they  had  discovered.    When  they 
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bqgan  to  settle  in  Porto  Santo,  they  observed  towards 
the  south  a  fixed  spot  in  the  horizon  like  a  small 
black  cloud.  By  degrees,  they  were  led  to  conjecture 
chat  it  might  be  land,  and  steering  towards  it,  they 
arrived  at  a  considerable  island,  uninhabited  and  co- 
vered with  wood,  which  on  that  account  they  called 
Madeira  [w].  As  it  was  Henry's  chief  object  to 
render  his  discoveries  useful  to  his  country,  he  im- 
mediately equipped  a  fleet  to  carry  a  colony  of  Por- 
tuguese to  these  islands  (1420).  By  his  provident 
care,  they  were  furnished  not  only  with  the  seeds, 
(flants,  and  domestic  animals  common  in  Europe ;  but 
as  he  foresaw  that  the  warmth  of  the  climate  and  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  would  prove  favourable  to  the  rear- 
ing of  other  productions,  he  procured  slips  of  the 
vine  from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  the  rich  wines  of 
irhich  were  then  in  great  request,  and  plants  of  the 
logar-cane  from  Sicily,  into  which  it  had  been  lately 
introduced.  These  throve  so  prosperously  in  this 
new  country,  that  the  benefit  of  cultivating  them  was 
immediately  perceived,  and  the  sugar  and  wine  of 
Madeira  quickly  became  articles  of  some  consequence 
in  the  commerce  of  Portugal  [x]. 

As  soon  as  the  advantages  derived  from  this  first 
settlement  to  the  west  o?  the  European  continent 
htgm  to  be  felt,  the  spirit  of  discovery  appeared  less 
diunerical,  and  became  more  adventurous.  By  their 
toyages  to  Madeira,  the  Portuguese  were  gradually 
accustomed  to  a  bolder  navigation,  and  instead  of 
dwping  servilely  along  the  coast,  ventured  into  the 
Open  sea.  In  consequence  of  taking  this  course, 
^HHanez,  who  commanded  one  of  prince  Henry's 
ddqps,  doubled  Cape  Bojador  (1433),  the  boundary  of 
Ae  Portuguese  navigation  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
and  which  had  hitherto  been  deemed  unpassable. 

[«1   HitCorical  RcUtioa  of  the  first  DiscoTcry  of  Madeira, 
Himnlid  from  the  Portuguese  of  Fran.  Alcafarana,  p.  15,  &c. 
£x3  Lodt  Gukciardidi  Descritt.  de  Faesi  Bassi,  p«  180»  181* 
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This  successful  voyage,  which  the  ignorance  of  the 
age  placed  on  a  level  with  the  most  tamous  exploits 
recorded  in  history,  opened  a  new  sphere  to  naviga- 
tion, as  it  discovered  the  vast  continent  of  Africa^ 
still  washed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  stretching  to- 
wards the  south.  Part  of  this  was  soon  explored ; 
the  Portuguese  advanced  within  the  tropics,  and  in 
the  space  of  a  few  years  they  discovered  the  river 
Senegal,  and  all  the  coast  extending  from  Cape  Blanco 
to  Cape  de  Verd. 

Hitherto  the  Portuguese  had  been  guided  in  their 
discoveries,  or  encouraged  to  attempt  them,  by  the 
light  and  information  which  they  received  from  the 
works  of  the  ancient  mathematicians  and  geographers. 
But,  when  they  began  to  enter  the  tornd  zone,  the 
notion  which  prevailed  among  the  ancients,  that  the 
heat,  which  reigned  perpetually  there,  was  so  ex- 
cessive as  to  render  it  uninhabitable,  deterred  them, 
for  some  time,  from  proceeding.  Their  own  observa- 
tions, w'hen  they  first  ventured  into  this  unknown 
and  tormidable  region,  tended  to  confirm  the  opinion 
of  antiquity  concerning  the  violent  operation  of  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  As  far  as  the  river  Senegal^ 
the  Portuguese  had  found  the  coast  of  Africa  inha- 
bited by  people  nearly  resembling  the  Moors  of  Bar- 
bary.  When  they  advanced  to  the  south  of  that  river, 
the  human  form  seemed  to  put  on  a  new  appearance. 
They  beheld  men  with  skins  black  as  ebony,  with 
short  curled  hair,  flat  noses,  thick  lips,  and  all  the 
peculiar  features  which  are  now  known  to  distinguish 
the  race  of  negroes.  This  surprising  alteration  they 
naturally  attributed  to  the  influence  of  heat,  and  if 
they  should  advance  nearer  to  the  line,  they  began  to 
dread  that  its  efiects  would  be  still  more  vioknt. 
Those  dangers  were  exaggerated,  and  many  other 
objections  against  attempting  farther  discoveries  were 
proposed  by  some  of  the  grandees,  who,  from  igno- 
rance, from  envy,  or  from  that  cold  timid  prudence| 
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which  rejects  whatever  has  the  air  of  novelty  or  en- 
terprize,  had  hitherto  condemned  all  prince  Henry's 
schemes.    They  represented,  that  it  was  altogether 
chimerical  to  expect  any  advantage  from  countries 
situated  in  that  region,  which  the  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience of  antiquity  had  pronounced  to  be  unfit  for 
the  habitation  of  men  ;  that  their  forefathers,  satis- 
fied with  cultivating  the  territory  which  Providence 
had  allotted  them,  did  not  waste  the  strength  of  the 
kingdom  in  fruitless  projects,  in  quest  of  new  settle- 
ments ;  that  Portugal  was  already  exhausted  by  the 
expence  of  attempts  to  discover  lands  which  either 
did  not  exist,  or  which  nature  destined  to  remain 
unknown  ;  and  was  drained  of  men,  who  might  have 
been  employed  in  undertakings  attended  with  more 
certain  success,  and  productive  of  greater  benefit. 
But  neither  their  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  anci- 
cnts,  nor  their  reasonings  concerning  the  interests  of 
Portugal,  made  any  impression  upon  the  determined 
philosophic  mind  of  prince  Henry.     The  discoveries 
which  he  had  already  made,  convinced  him  that  the 
aacients  had  little  more  than  a  conjectural  knov^dedgc 
of  the  torrid  zone.     He  was  no  less  satisfied  that  the 
political  arguments  of  his  opponents  vnxh  respect  to 
the  interest  of  Portugal  were   malevolent  and  ill 
founded.     In  those  sentiments  he  was  strenuously 
supported  by  his  brother  Pedro,  who  governed  the 
kingdom  as  guardian  of  their  nephew  Alphonso  V. 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  during  his  minority 
(1438)  5  and,  instead  of  slackening  liis  efforts,  Henry 
oondnued  to  pursue  his  discoveries  with  fresh  ardour. 
But,  in  order  to  silence  all  the  murmurs  of  oppo- 
Btion,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
lughest  authority  in  favour  of  his  operations.     With 
tliB  view,  he  applied  to  the  pope,  and  represented, 
b  pompous  terms,  the  pious  and  unwearied  zeal  with 
wUch  he  had  exerted  himself  duri  n^  twenty  years, 
io  discovenng  unknown  countries,  the  wretched  in- 
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habitants  of  which  were  utter  strangers  to  true  reli- 
gion, wandering  in  heathen  darkness,  or  led  astray 
by  the  delusions  of  Mahomet.  He  besought  the  holy 
father,  tx>  whom,  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth  were  subject,  to  confer  on  the 
crown  of  Portugal  a  right  to  all  the  countries  pos- 
sessed by  infidels,  which  should  be  discovered  by  the 
industry  pf  its  subjects,  and  subdued  by  the  force  of 
its  arms.  He  intreated  him  to  enjoin  all  Christiaa 
powers,  under  the  highest  penalties,  not  to  molest 
Portugal  while  enraged  in  this  laudable  enterprize, 
and  to  prohibit  them  from  settling  in ,  any  of  the 
countries  which  the  Portuguese  should  discover.  He 
promised  tlut,  in  all  their  expeditions,  it  should  be 
the  chief  object  of  his  countrymen  to  spread  the  know^^ 
ledge  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  establish  the  autho- 
rity of  the  holy  see,  and  to  increase  the  flock  of  the 
universal  pastor.  As  it  was  by  improving  with  dex- 
terity every  favourable  conjuncture  for  acquiring 
new  powers,  that  the  court  of  Rome  had  gradually 
'extended  its  usurpations,  Eugene  IV.  the  pontiff  to 
whom  this  application  was  made,  eagerly  seized  the 
opportunity  which  now  presented  itself.  He  in- 
stantly perceived,  that  by  complying  with  prince 
Henry's  request,  he.  might  exerdse  a  prerogative  np 
less  flattering  in  its  own  nature,  than  likely  to  provip 
beneficial  in  its  consequences.  A  bull  was  accorctin^y 
issued,  in  which,  after  applauding  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  past  efforts  of  the  Portuguese,  and  exhort*^ 
ing  them  to  proceed  in  that  laudable  career  on  wbicd 
they  had  entered,  he  granted  them  an  exclusive  ri^^ 
to  all  the  countries  which  they  should  discover^  from 
Cape  Non  to  the  continent  of  India. 

Extravagant  as  this  donation,  comprehending  such   < 
a  large  portion  of  the  habitable  globe,  would  aov  j 
appear  even  in  catholic  countries,  no  person  in  ibt 
fifteenth  century  doubted  that  the  pope,  in  the  |db* 
nitude  of  his  apostolic  power,  had  a  right  to  confer 
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it.  Prince  Henry  was  soon  sensible  of  the  advantages 
which  be  derived  from  this  transaction.  His  schemes 
were  authorised  and  sanctified  by  the  buU  approvii^ 
of  them.  The  spirit  of  discovery  was  connected  with 
zeai  for  religion,  which,  in  that  age,  was  a  principle 
of  such  activity  and  vigour,  as  to  influence  the  con- 
duct of  nations.  All  Christian  princes  were  deterred 
from  intruding  into  those  countries  which  the  Por- 
tuguese had  discovered,  or  from  interrupting  the  jpro* 
gress  of  their  navigation  and  conquests  \jij» 

The  fame  of  the  Portuguese  voyages  soon  spread 
over  Europe.  Men,  long  accustomed  to  circumscribe 
the  activity  and  knowledge  of  the  human  inind  within 
the  limits  to  which  they  had  been  hitherto  confined, 
were  astonished  to  behold  the  sphere  of  navi^tron 
so  suddenly  enlarged,  and  a  prospect  opened  of  visit- 
ing regions  of  the  globe,  the  existence  of  which  was 
unknown  in  former  times.  The  learned  and  specu- 
lative reasoned  and  formed  theories  concerning  those 
une^qpected  discoveries.  The  vulgar  inquired  and 
wondered ;  while  enterprising  adventurers  crowded 
from  every  part  of  Europe,  soliciting  prince  Henry  to 
esiploy  them  in  this  honourable  service.  Many  Ve^ 
netians  and  Genoese,  in  particular,  who  were,  at  that 
tioie,  superior  to  all  other  nations  in  the  science  of 
aaval  affairs,  entered  aboard  the  Portuguese  ships, 
and  acquired  a  more  perfect  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  their  profession  in  that  new  school  of  navigation^ 
Id  emulation  of  these  foreigners,  the  Portuguese  ex- 
erted their  own  talents.  The  nation  seconded  th^ 
dengns  of  the  prince.  Private  merchants  formed 
compAiiies  (1446),  with  a  view  to  search  for  unknown 
cooatries.  The  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  which  lie  off 
the  promontory  of  that  name,  were  discov^ered 
(144d),  and  soon  after  die  isles  called  the  Azores. 
^  the  fbrmer  of  these  are  above  three  hundred  miles 
the  African  coast,  and  the  latter  nine  hundred^ 

CyJ  See  Hon  X. 
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miles  from  any  continent,  it  is  evident,  by  their  ven- 
turing so  boldly  into  the  open  seas,  that  the  Portu- 
guese had,  by  this  time,  improved  greatly  in  the  art 
of  navigation. 

While  the  passion  for  engaging  in  new  under- 
takings was  thus  warm  and  active,  it  received  an  un- 
fortunate check  by  the  death  of  prince  Henry,  whose 
Superior  knowledge  had  hitherto  directed  all  the  ope- 
rations of  the  discoverers,  and  whose  patronage  had 
encouraged  and  protected  them.  But  notwithstand* 
ing  all  the  advantages  which  they  derived  from  these, 
the  Portuguese,  during  his  life,  did  not  advance,  in 
their  utmost  progress  towards  the  south,  within  five 
degrees  of  the  equinoctial  line;  and,  after  their  con- 
tinued  exertions  for  half  a  century  (from  141Q-  to 
1463),  hardly  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  the  coast  of 
Africa  were  discovered.  To  an  age  acquainted  with 
the  efforts  of  navigation  in  its  state  of  maturity  and 
improvement,  those  essays  of  its  early  years  must 
necessarily  appear,  feeble  and  unskilful.  But,  incon* 
siderable  as  they  may  be  deemed,  they  were  sufficient 
to  turn  the  curiosity  of  the  European  nations  into  a 
new  channel,  to  excite  an  enterprising  ispirit,  and  to 
point  the  way  to  ftiture  discoveries. 

Alphonso,  who  possessed  the  throne  of  Portugal 
at  the  time  of  prince  Henry's  death,  was  so  much 
engaged  in  supporting  his  own  pretensions  ."ib  the 
crown  of  Castile,  oi^  in  carrying  on  his  expeditions 
SiMrnst  the  Moors  in  Barbary,  that  the  force  of  his 
kingdom  being  exerted  in  other  operations,  he  could 
not  prosecute  the  discoveries  in  Africa  with  ardour. 
He  committed  the  conduct  of  them  to  Fernando  Go- 
mez, a  merchant  in  Lisbon,  to  whom  he  granted  an 
exclusive  right  of  commerce  with  all  the  countries  of 
which  prince  Henry  had  taken  possession.  Under 
the  restraint  and  oppression  of  a  monopoly,  the  spirit 
of  discovery  languished.  It  ceased  to  be  a  nationafl 
object,  and  became  the  concern  of  a  private  wzn^ 
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more  attentive  to  his  own  gain,  than  to  the  glory  of 
his  country.  Some  progress,  however,  was  niado. 
The  Portuguese  ventured  at  length  to  cross  the  lin^ 
( 1 47 1 ),  and,  to  their  astonishment,  found  that  regioii 
of  the  torrid  zone,  which  wa3  supposed  to  be  scorched 
with  intolerable  heat,  to  be  not  only  habitabl?,  but 
populous  apd  fertile* 

John  11.  who  succeeded  his  father  Alphonso  ( 1 48 1 ), 

possessed  talents  capable  both  of  forming  and  exe* 

cuting  great  designs.     As  part  of  his  revenues,  white 

prince,  had  arisen  from  duties  on  the  trade  with  th^ 

newly  discovered  countries,  this  naturally  turned  his 

attention  towards  them,  and  satisfied  him  with  re^ 

i^)ect  to  their  utility  and  importance.    In  proportioa 

as  his  knowledge  of  these  countries  extended,  th? 

possesion  pf  them  appeared  to  be  of  greater  conse^ 

quence.    While  the  Portuguese  proce^ed  along  th# 

coast  of  Africa,  from  Cape  Non  to  the  river  of  Sene^ 

gal,  they  found  all  that  extensive  tract  to  be  s«^ldy^ 

barren,  and  thinly  inhabited  by  a  wretched  people, 

professing  the  Mahometan  reli^on,  and  subj^  to 

the  vast  empire  of  Morocco.    But  to  the  south  of 

that  river,  the  power  and  religion  of  the  Mahometans 

were  unknown.    The  country  was  divided  into  smsdl 

independent  principalities,  the  population  w^  consiv 

flerable,  the  soil  fertile  [e],  and  the  Portuguese  sooa 

discovered  that  it  produced  ivory,  rich  gums,  ^Id, 

and  other  valuable  commodities.    By  the  acquisition 

ol  these,  commerce  was  enlarged,  and  became  more 

adventurous.    Men,  anip^^ted  ^nd  rendered  active 

by  the  certain  prospect  of  gain,  pursued  discovery 

with  greater  es^erness,  than  when  they  were  excited 

only  by  curiosity  and  hope. 

This  Spirit  derived  no  small  reinforcement  of  vi^ 
gour  from  the  countenance  of  such  a  monarch  a^ 

[ar]  Nayigatio  AloygiiCadamusdapudNovcmOrbcm  Gryiian» 
P'  2>  18.  Navigat.  all  Isula  di  San  Tome  per  ua  PiloUo  Ppitugh, 
Ramusioy  i.  ]  1 5. 
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John.  Declaring  himself  the  patron  of  every  attempt 
towards  discovery,  he  promoted  it  with  all  the  ardour 
of  his  grand-uncle  prince  Henry,  and  with  superior 
power.  The  effects  of  this  were  immediately  felt. 
A  powerful  fleet  was  fitted  out  (1484),  which,  after 
discovering  the  kingdoms  of  Benin  and  Congo,  zd^ 
vanced  above  fifteen  hundred  miles  beyond  the  line, 
and  the  Portuguese,  for  the  first  time,  beheld  a  new 
heaven,  and  oteerved  the  stars  of  another  hemisphere, 
John  was  not  only  solicitous  to  discover,  but  attentive 
td  secure  the  possession  of  those  countries.  He  built 
forts  on  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  he  sent  out  colonies  to 
settle  there ;  he  established  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  more  powerful  kingdoms ;  he  endeavoured 
to  render  such  as  were  feeble  or  divided,  tributary 
to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Some  of  the  petty  princes 
voluntarily  acknowledged  themselves  his  vassels. 
Others  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  force  of  arms. 
A  regular  and  well-digested  system  was  formed  with 
respect  to  this  new ,  object  of  policy,  and  by  firmly 
adhering  to  it,  the  Portuguese  power  and  commerce 
in  Africa  were  established  upon  a  solid  foundation. 
By  their  constant  intercourse  with  the  people  of 
Africa,  the  Portuguese  gradually  acquired  some  know* 
ledge  of  those  parts  of  that  country  which  they  had 
not  visited.  The  information  which  they  received 
from  the  natives,  added  to  what  they  had  observed 
in  their  own  voyages,  began  to  open  prospects  more 
extensive,  and  to  suggest  the  idea  of  schemes  more 
important,  than  those  which  had  hitherto  allured  and 
occupied  them.  They  had  detected  the  error  of  the 
ancients  concerning  the  nature  of  the  torrid  zone. 
They  found,  as  they  proceeded  southwards,  that  the 
continent  of  Africa,  instead  of  extending  in  breadth, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  Ptolemy  [a],  at  that 
time  the  oracle  and  guide  of  the  learned  in  the  science 

.    [0]   Vide  NoY.  Orbil  Tabul.  Geograph.   second.   Ptolem* 
Amst.  1730. 
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of  geography,  appeared  sensibly  to  contract  itself, 
and  to  bend  towards  the  east.    This  induced  them 
to  give  credit  to  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  Phenidan 
voyages  round  Africa,  which  had  long  been  deemed 
fabulous,  and  led  them  to  conceive  hopes  that  by  foU 
lowing  the  same  route,  they  might  arrive  at  the  East 
Indies,  and  engross  that  commerce  which  had  been 
the  source  of  wealth  and  power  to  every  nation  post 
sessed  of  it.    The  comprehensive  genius  of  pnnce 
Henry,  as  we  may  conjecture  from  the  words  of  the 
pope's  bull,  had  early  formed  $ome  idea  of  this  navi« 
gation.     But  though  his  countrymen,  at  that  period, 
were  incapable  of  conceiving  the  extent  of  his  views 
and  schemes,  all  the  Portuguese  mathematicians  and 
pilots  now  concurred  in  representing  them  as  wel} 
fonnded  and  practicable.    The  king  entered  with 
warmth  into  their  sentiments,  and  began  to  concert 
measures  for  this  arduous  and  important  voyage* 
Before  his  preparations  for  this  expedition  were 
foibhed,  accounts  were  transmitted  from  Africa,  that 
various  nations  along  the  coast  had  mentioned  4, 
mighty  kingdom  situated  on  their  continent,  at  2, 
g;reat  distance  towards  the  east,  the  king  of  which, 
iuxording  to  their  description,  professed  the  Christian 
religion*    The  Portuguese  monarch  immediately  con* 
duded,  that  this  must  be  the  empire  of  Abyssinia,  to 
whom  the  Europeans,  seduced  by  a  mistake  of  Rur 
tmiquis,  Marco  Polo,  and  other    travellers  to  the 
ast,  absurdly  gave  the  name  of  Prester  or  Presbyter 
fohn ;  and  as  he  hoped  to  receive  information  and 
issistance  from  a  Christian  prince,  in  prosecuting  a 
cheme  that  tended  to  propagate  their  common  faith, 
le  resolved  to  open,  if  possible,  some  intercourse 
urith  his  court.     Wth  this  view,  he  made  choice  of 
'edro  de  Covillam  and  Alphonso  de  Plyva,  whQ 
vere  perfect  masters  of  the  Arabic  language,  and 
ent  them  into  the  east,  to  search  for  the  residence 
)f  this  unknown  potentate,  and  to  make  him  proffer 

P2 
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of  friendship.  They  had  in  charge  likewise  to  pro- 
cure whatever  intelligence  the  nations  which  they 
visited  could  supply,  with  respect  to  the  trade  of 
India,  and  the  course  of  navigation  to  that  con- 
tinent [A]. 

While  John  made  this  new  attempt  by  land,  to 
obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  country,  which  he 
wished  so  ardently  to  discover,  he  did  not  neglect 
the  prosecution  of  this  great  design  by  sea.     The 
*  conduct  of  a  voyage  for  this  purpose  (1486),  the 
most  arduous  and  important  which  the  Portuguese 
had  ever  projected,  was  committed  to  Bartholomew 
iDiaz,  an  officer  whose  sagacity,  experience,  and  for* 
titude  rendered  him  equal  to  the  undertaking.    He 
stretched  boldly  towards  the  south,  and  proceeding 
beyond  the  utmost  limits  to  which  his  countrymen 
had  hitherto  advanced,  discovered  near  a  thousand 
miles  of  new  country.    Neither  the  danger  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  by  a  succession  of  violent  tempests 
in  unknown  seas,  and  by  the  frequent  mutinies  of 
his  crew,  nor  the  calamities  of  famine,  which  he  suf- 
fered from  losing  his  store-ship,  could  deter  him  from 
prosecuting  his  enterprize.    In  recompence  of  his  la- 
bours and  perseverance,  he  at  last  descried  that  lofty 
promontory  which  bounds  Africa  to  the  south.     But 
to  descry  it,  was  all  that  he  had  in  his  power  to  ac- 
complish.   The  violence  of  the  winds,  me  shattered 
icondition  of  his  ships,  and  the  turbulent  spirit  of  his 
sailors,  compelled  him  to  return,  after  a  voyage  of 
sixteen  months,  in  which  he  discovered  a  far  greater 
/extent  of  country  than  any  former  navigator.    Diaz 
had  called  the  promontory  which  terminated  his  voy- 
age Cabo  TormentosOj  or  the  stormy  Cape ;  but  the 
king,  his  master,  as  he  now  entertained  no  doubt  of 
having  found  the  long  de^ed  route  to  India,  gave 
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it  a  name  more  inviting,  and  of  better  omen.  The 
Cape  g^GooD  Hope  [cj. 

Those  sanguine  expectations  of  success  were  con- 
finned  by  the  intelligence  which  John  received  over 
land,  in  consequence  of  his  embassy  to  Abyssinia. 
Covillam  and  Payva,  in  obedience  to  their  master's 
instructions,  had  repaired  to  Grand  Cairo.  From 
that  city,  they  travelled  along  with  a  caravan  of 
Egyptian  merchants,  and  embarking  on  the  Red  Sea, 
arrived  at  Aden  in  Arabia.  There  they  separated : 
Piyva  sailed  directly  towards  Abyssinia;  Covillam 
embarked  for  the  East  Indies,  and  having  visited 
Calecut,  Goa,  and  other  cities  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
returned  to  Sofala,  on  the  east  side  of  Africa,  and 
thence  to  Grand  Cairo,  which  Piyva  and  he  had 
fixed  upon  as  their  place  of  rendezvous.  Unfortu* 
natdy  the  former  was  cruelly  murdered  in  Abyssinia, 
hot  Covillam  found  at  Cairo  two  Portuguese  Jews, 
whom  John,  whose  provident  sagacity  attended  to 
every  circumstance  that  could  facihtate  the  execution 
of  his  schemes,  had  dispatched  after  them,  in  order 
to  receive  a  detail  of  their  proceedings,  and  to  com-  , 
municate  to  them  new  instructions.  By  one  of  these 
Jews,  Covillam  transmitted  to  Portugal  a  journal  of 
his  travels  by  sea  and  land,  his  remarks  upon  the 
tnuie  of  India,  together  with  exact  maps  of  the  coasts 
on  which  he  had  touched ;  and  from  what  he  him^ 
self  had  observed,  as  well  as  from  the  information  of 
skilful  seamen  in  difierent  countries,  he  concluded, 
that  by  sailing  round  Africa,  a  passage  might  be  found 
to  the  East  Indies  [d]. 

The  happy  coinadence  of  Covillam's  opinion  and' 
report,  with  the  discoveries  which  Diaz  had  lately 
made,  left  hardly  any  shadow  of  doubt  with  respect 
to  the  possibility  of  sailing  from  Europe  to  India.  But 

[c]  Faria  y  Sousa  Port.  Asia,  toI.  i.  p.  26. 
[^J  Faria  y  Sousa  Port.  Asia^  vcd.  i.  p.  27.    LafitaU'Decouv* 
146. 
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the  vast  length  of  the  voyage,  and  the  furious  storms 
Vrhich  Diaz  had  encountered  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  alarmed  and  intimidated  the  Portuguese  to 
such  a  degree^  although  by  long  experience  they 
V^re  now  become  adventurous  and  skilful  mariners^ 
that  some  time  was  requisite  tb  prepare  their  minds 
for  this  dangerous  and  extraordinary  voyage;  The 
courage,  however,  and  authority  of  the  monarch,' 
gradually  dispelled  the  Vain  fears  of  his  subjects,  or 
made  it  necessary  to  conceal  them.  As  John  thought 
himself  now  upon  the  eve  of  accomplishing  that  great 
design^  which  had  been  the  principal  object  of  his 
reign,  his  earnestness  in  prosecuting  it  became  so  ve- 
kement^  that  it  occupied  his  thoughts  by  day,  and 
bereaved  him  of  sleep  through  the  night.  While  he 
Was  taking  every  precaution  that  his  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience could  suggest,  in  order  to  insure  the  success 
of  the  expedition,  which  was  to  decide  concerning 
the  fate  of  his  favourite  project,  the  fame  of  the  vast 
discoveries  which  the  Portuguese  had  already  made, 
the  reports  concerning  the  extraordinary  intelligence 
which  they  had  received  from  the  east,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  the  voyage  which  they  now  meditated,  drew 
the  attention  of  all  the  European  nations,  and  held 
them  in  suspence  and  expectation.  By  some,  the 
maritime  skill  and  navigations  of  the  Portuguese 
were  compared  with  those  of  the  Phenicians  and 
Carthaginians,  and  exalted  above  them.  Others  for- 
med conjectures  concerning  the  revolutions  which 
the  success  of  the  Portuguese  schemes  might  occasion 
in  the  course  of  trade,  and  the  political  state  of  Eu- 
rope. The  Venetians  began  to  be  disquieted  with 
the  apprehension  of  losing  their  Indian  commerce, 
the  monopoly  of  which  was  the  chief  source  of  their 
power  as  well  as  opulence,  and  the  Portuguese  already 
enjoyed  in  fancy^  the  wealth  of  the  east.  But,  during 
this  interval,  which  gave  such  scope  to  the  various 
Workings  of  curiosity,  of  hope  and  of  fear,  an  account 
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was  brought  to  Europe  of  an  event  no  less  extraor- 
dinary than  unexpected,  the  discovery  of  a  New 
World  situated  in  the  west ;  and  the  eyes  and  admi. 
ration  of  mankind  turned  immediately  towards  that 
great  object. 
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AMONG  the  foreigners  whom  the  fame  of  the 
discoveries  made  by  the  Portuguese  had  allured 
into  their  service,  was  Christopher  Colon  or  Colum- 
bus  a  subject  of  the  republic  of  Genoa.    Neither  the 
time  nor  place  of  his  birth  are  known  with  certainty 
fa] ;  but  he  was  descended  of  an  honourable  family, 
though  reduced  to  indigence  by  various  misfortunes. 
Hb  ancestors  having  betaken  themselves  for  subsist- 
ence to  a  seafaring  hfe,  Columbus  discovered,  in  his 
early  youth,  the  peculiar  character  and  talents  which 
mark  out  a  man  for  that  profession.    His  parents,  in- 
stead of  thwarting  this  original  propensity  of  his  mind, 
seem  to  have  encouraged  and  confirmed  it,  by  the 
education  which  they  gave  him.    After  acquiring 
some  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  the  only  lan- 
guage in  which  science  was  taught  at  that  time,  he 
was  instructed  in  geometry,  cosmography,  astrono- 
my, and  the  art  of  drawing.    To  these  he  applied 
with  such  ardour  and  predilection,  on.  account  of 
their  connection  with  navigation,  his  favourite  object, 
that  he  advanced  with  rapid  proficiency  in  the  study 
of  them.    Thus  qualified,  he  went  to  sea,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  (1461),  and  began  his  career  on  that  ele- 
ment which  conducted  him  to  so  niuch  glory.    His 
^ly  voyages  were  to  those  ports  in  the  Mediternu 

[a]  See  Note  XI. 
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hean  which  his  cotintrymen  the  Genoese  frequented* 
This  being  a  sphere  too  n&rrow  for  his  active  mindt 
be  made  an  excursion  to  the  northern  seas  (1467)9 
and  visited  the  coasts  of  IceUnd,  to  which  the  English 
and  other  nations  had  begun  to  resort  on  account  of 
,  its  fishery.     As  navigation,  in  every  direction,  was 
now  become  enterprising,  he  proceeded  beyond  that 
Island,  the  Thule  of  the  ancients,  and  advanced  se- 
veral degrees  within  the  polar  circle.     Having  satis- 
fied his  curiosity,  by  a  voyage  which  tended  more  to 
enlarge  his  knowledge  of  naval  affairs,  than  to  im- 
prove his  fortune,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  a 
famous  sea-captain  of  his  own  name  and  family.    This 
man  commanded  a  small  squadron,  fitted  out  at  his 
own  expence,  and  by  cruising  sometimes  against  the 
Mahometans,  sometimes  against  the  Venetians,  the 
rivals  of  his  country  in  trade,  had  acquired  both 
^alth  and  reputation.    With  him  Columbus  con- 
tinued for  several  years,  no  less  distinguished  for  his 
courage,  than  for  his  experience  as  a  sailor.     At 
length,  in  an  obstinate  engagement,  off  the  coast  of 
Portugal,  with  some  Venetian  caravals,  returning 
richly  laden  from  the  Low  Countries,  the  vessel  on 
board  which  he  served  took  fire,  together  with  one 
of  the  enemy's  ships,  to  which  it  was  fast  grappled* 
In  this  dreadful  extremity  his  intrepidity  and  presence 
of  mind  did  not  forsake  him.     He  threw  himself  into 
the  sea,  laid  hold  of  a  floating  oar,  and  by  the  sup- 
port of  it,  and  his  dexterity  in  swimming,  he  reached 
the  shore,  though  above  two  leagues  distant,  and 
saved  a  life  reserved  for  great  undertakings  [Z^]]' 

As  soon  as  he  recovered  strength  for  the  journey, 
he  repaired  to  Lisbon,  where  many  of  his  country- 
men were  settled.  They  soon  conceived  such  a  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  his  merit,  as  well  as  talents,  that 
they  warmly  solicited  him  to  remain  in  that  kingdom, 
where  his  naval  skill  and  experience  could  not  ful  of 

[6]  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  v. 
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rendering  him  conspicuous.  To  every  adventurer, 
animated  either  with  curiosity  to  visit  new  countries, 
or  with  ambition  to  distinguish  himself,  the  Portu* 
guese  service  was  at  that  time  extremely  inviting. 
Columbus  listened  with  a  favourable  ear  to  the  ad- 
vice of  his  friends,  and  having  gained  the  esteem  of 
a  Portuguese  lady,  whom  he  married,  fixed  his  re* 
sidence  in  Lisbon.  This  alliance,  instead  of  detach* 
ing  him  from  a  seafdiring  life,  contributed  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  his  naval  Knowledge,  and  to  excite  a 
desire  of  extending  it  still  farther.  His  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  Bartholomew  Perestrello,  one  of  the  czj^ 
tains  employed  by  prince  Henry  in  his  early  naviga- 
tions, and  who,  under  his  protection,  had  discovered 
and  phnted  the  islands  of  Porto  Santo  and  Madeira. 
Columbus  got  possession  of  the  journals  and  charts 
of  this  experienced  navigator,  and  from  them  he 
learned  the  course  which  the  Portuguese  had  held  in 
making  their  discoveries,  as  well  as  the  various  cir- 
cumstances which  guided  or  encouraged  them  in 
dieir  attempts.  The  study  of  these  soothed  and  in- 
flamed his  favourite  passion  ;  and  while  he  contemp- 
lated the  maps,  and  read  the  descriptions  of  the  new 
countries  which  Perestrello  had  seen,  his  impatience 
to  visit  themiecame  irresistible.  In  order  to  indulge 
it,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Madeira,  and  continued  du- 
ring several  years  to  trade  with  that  island,  with  the 
Canaries,  the  Azores,  the  settlements  in  Guinea,  and 
aU  the  other  places  which  the  Portuguese  had  disco- 
vered on  the  Continent  of  Africa  [c]. 

By  the  experience  which  Columbus  acquired,  du- 
ring such  a  variety  of  voyages,  to  almost  every  part 
of  the  globe  with  which,  at  that  time,  any  intercourse 
was  carried  on  by  sea,  he  was  now  become  one  of 
the  most  skilful  navigators  in  Europe.  But,  not  sa- 
tisfied with  that  praise,  his  ambition  aimed  at  some- 
ttttogmore.    The  successful  progress  of  the  Portu- 

[cj  Life  of  Colambus,  c.  iv.  t. 
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guese  navigators  had  awakened  a  spirit  of  curiosity 
and  emulation,  which  set  every  man  of  science  upon 
examining  all  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  dis- 
coveries which  they  had  made,  or  that  afforded  a 
prospect  of  succeeding  in  any  new  and  bolder  under- 
taking. The  mind  of  Columbus,  naturally  inquisi- 
tive,  capable  of  deep  reflection,  and  turned  to  specu- 
lations of  this  kind,  was  so  often  employed  in  revolv- 
ing the  principles  upon  which  the  Portuguese  had 
founded  their  schemes  of  discovery,  and  the  mode 
on  which  they  had  carried  them  on,  that  he  gradu- 
ally began  to  form  an  idea  of  improving  upon  their 
plan,  and  of  accomplishing  discoveries  which  hitherto 
they  had  attempted  in  vam. 

To  find  out  a  passage  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies^ 
was  the  great  object  in  view  at  that  period.  From 
the  time  that  the  Portuguese  doubled  Cape  de  Verd, 
this  was  the  point  at  which  they  aimed  in  all  their 
navigations,  and,  in  comparison  with  it,  all  their  dis- 
coveries in  Africa  appeared  inconsiderable.  The  fer- 
tility and  riches  of  India  had  been  known  for  many 
ages:  its  spices  and  other  valuable  commodities  were  in 
high  request  throughout  Europe,  and  the  vast  wealth 
of  the  Venetians  arising  from  their  having  engrossed 
this  trade,  had  raised  the  envy  of  all  nations.  But 
how  intent  soever  the  Portuguese  were  upon  disco- 
vering a  new  route  to  those  desirable  regions,  they 
searched  for  it  only  by  steering  towards  the  south, 
in  hopes  of  arriving  at  India,  by  turning  to  the  east, 
after  they  had  sailed  round  the  farther  extremity  of 
Afi-ica,  This  course  was  still  unknown,  and,  even 
if  discovered,  was  of  such  immense  leijgth,that  a  voy- 
age from  Europe  to  India  must  have  appeared,  at 
that  period,  an  undertaking,  extremely  arduous,  and 
of  very  uncertain  issue.  More  than  half  a  century 
had  been  employed  in  advancing  from  Cape  Non  to 
the  equator ;  a  much  longer  space  of  time  might 
elapse  before  the  more  extensive  navigation  from 
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that  to  India  could  be  accomplished.  These  reflec- 
tions upon  the  uncertadnty,  the  danger  and  tedious- 
ness  of  the  course  which  the  Portuguese  were  pur- 
suing, naturally  led  Columbus  to  consider  whether 
a  shorter  and  more  direct  passage  to  the  East  IncUes 
might  not  be  found  out.  After  revolving  long  and 
seriously  every  circumstance  suggested  by  his  supe- 
rior knowledge  in  the  theory  as  well  as  prjictice  of 
navigation,  after  comparing  attentively  the  observa^ 
tions  of  modern  pilots  with  the  hints  and  conjectures 
of  ancient  authors,  he  at  last  concluded,  that  by  sail- 
ing directly  towards  the  west,  across  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  new  countries,  which  probably  formed  a  part 
of  the  great  continent  of  India,  must  infallibly  be 
discovered. 

Principles  and  arguments  of  various  kinds,  and 
derived  from  different  sources,  induced  him  to  adopt 
this  opinion,  seemingly  as  chimerical  as  it  was  new 
and  extraordinary.    The  spherical  figure  of  the  earth 
was  known,  and  its  magnitude  ascertained  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy.     From  this  it  was  evident,  that 
the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  as  far  as 
they  were  known  at  that  time,  formed  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  terraqueous  globe.     It  was  suitable  to 
our  ideas  concerning  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of 
the  Author  of  Nature,  to  believe  that  the  vast  space 
still  unexplored,  was  not  covered  entirely  by  a  Waste 
unprofitable  ocean,  but  occupied  by  countries  fit  for 
the  habitation  of  man.  It  appeared  likewise  extremely 
{mbable,  that  the  continent,  on  this  side  of  the  globe, 
was  balanced  by  a  proportional  quantity  of  land  in 
the  other  hemisphere.    These  conclusions  concerning 
the  existence  of  another  continent,  drawn  from  the 
figure  and  structure  of  the  globe,  were  confirmed  by 
the  observations  and  conjectures  of  modem  naviga- 
tors.   A  Portuguese  pilot,  having  stretched  farther 
to  the  west  than  was  usual  at  that  time,  took  up  a 
piece  of  timber  artificially  carved,  floating  upon  the 
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sea ;  and  as  it  was  driven  towards  him  by  a  westerly 
wind,  he  concluded  that  it  came  from  some  unknown 
land,  situated  in  that  quarter.  Columbus*  brother* 
in-law  had  found,  to  the  west  of  the  Madeira  Isles,  a 
piece  of  timber  fashioned  in  the  same  manner,  and 
brought  by  the  same  wind ;  and  had  seen  likewise 
canes  of  an  enormous  size  floating  upon  the  waves, 
which  resembled  those  described  by  Ptolemy  as  pro- 
ductions peculiar  to  the  East  Indies  [d'].  After  a 
course  of  westerly  winds,  trees,  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
were  often  driven  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Azores,  and 
at  one  time  the  dead  bodies  of  two  men  with  singular 
features,  resembling  neither  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
nor  of  Africa,  were  cast  ashore  there. 

As  the  force  of  this  united  evidence,  arising  from 
theoretical  principles  and  practical  observations,  led 
Columbus  to  expect  the  discovery  of  new  countries 
in  the  western  ocean,  other  reasons  induced  him  to 
believe  that  these  must  be  connected  with  the  conti* 
nent  of  India,  Though  the  ancients  had  hardly  ever 
penetrated  into  India  farther  than  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  yet  some  Greek  authors  had  ventured  to 
describe  the  provinces  beyond  that  river.  As  men 
are  prone,  and  at  liberty,  to  magnify  what  is  remote 
or  unknown,  they  represented  them  as  regions  of  an 
immense  extent.  Ctesias  affirmed,  that  India  was  as 
large  as  all  the  rest  ef  Asia.  Onesicritus,  whom  Pliny 
the  naturalist  follows  [c],  contended  that  it  was  equal 
to  a  third  part  of  the  habitable  earth.  Nearchus  as- 
serted, that  it  would  take  four  months  to  march  in 
a  straight  line  from  one  extremity  of  India  to  the 
other  if  2'  rhe  journal  of  Marco  Polo,  who  had 
proceeded  towards  the  east  far  beyond  the  limits  to 
which  any  European  had  ever  advanced,  seemed  to 
confirm  these  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  andents. 
By  his  magnificent  descriptions  of  the  kingdoms  of 

[rf]  Lib.  i.  c.  17.  [/]  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xv.  p.  1011. 

[<»]  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  17* 
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Cathay  and  GpangOj  and  of  many  other,  countries^ 
the  names  of  which  were  unknown  in  Europe,  India 
s^peared  to  be  a  region  of  vast  extent.  From  these 
accounts,  which,  however  defective,  were  the  most 
accurate  that  the  people  of  Europe  had  received  at 
that  period,  with  respect  to  the  remote  parts  of  the 
east,  Columbus  drew  a  just  conclusion.  He  contended^ 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  continent  of  India  stretched 
out  towards  the  east,  it  must,  in  consequence  of  the 
spherical  figure  of  the  earth,  approach  nearer  to  the 
islands  which  had  lately  been  discovered  to  the  west 
of  Africa ;  that  the  distance  from  the  one  to  the  other 
was  probably  not  very  considerable ;  and  that  the 
most  direct,  as  well  as  shortest  course  to  the  remote 
regions  of  the  east,  was  to  be  found  by  sailing  due 
west  [^g].  This  notion,  concerning  the  vicinity  of 
India  to  the  western  parts  of  our  continent,  was  coun« 
tenanced  by  some  eminent  writers  among  the  an^^ 
dents,  the  sanction  of  whose  authority  was  necessary, 
an  that  age,  to  procure  a  favourable  reception  to  any 
tenet.  Aristotle  thought  it  probable  that  the  Co.* 
lamns  of  Herculus,  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  were  not 
hr  removed  from  the  East  Indies,  and  that  there 
migfat  be  a  communication  by  sea  between  them  f  A]. 
Seneca,  in  terms  still  more  explicit,  affirms,  that,  with 
a  £dr  wind,  one  might  sail  from  Spain  to  India,  in  a 
few  days  £i j.  The  famous  Atlantic  island  described 
by  Plato,  and  supposed  by  many  to  be  a  real  country, 
beyond  which  an  unknown  continent  was  situated, 
is  represented  by  him  as  lying  at  no  great  distance 
from  Spsun.  After  weighing  all  these  particulars, 
Cohimbus,  in  whose  character  the  modesty  and  dif- 
fidence of  true  genius  was  uhited  with  the  ardent  en* 
thusiasm  of  a  projector,  did  not  rest  with  such  abso* 

I>]  See  Note  XII. 

[A]  Aristot.  de  Coelo,  lib.  ii.  c.  14.  edit.  Du  Val,  Par  1629. 
tpol.  u  p.  472. 

£ij  Seoec*  Quest.  Natur.  lib.  i.  is  proen. 
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lute  assurance  either  upon  his  own  arguments  or  upoii 
the  authority  of  the  ancients,  as  not  to  consult  such 
of  his  contemporaries  as  were  capable  of  compre- 
hending the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  he  produ- 
ced in  support  of  his  opinion.  As  e^rly  as  the  year 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-four,  he  com*- 
municated  his  ideas  concerning  the  probability  of  dis- 
covering new  countries,  by  sailing  westwards,  to 
Paul,  a  physidan  of  Florence,  eminent  for  his  know- 
ledge ot  cosmography,  and  who,  from  the  learning  as 
well  as  candour  which  he  discovers  in  his  reply,  ap» 
pears  to  have  been  well  entitled  to  the  confidence 
which  Columbus  placed  in  him.  He  u^rmly  approved 
of  the  plan,  suggested  several  facts  in  confirmation 
of  it,  and  encouraged  Columbus  to  persevere  in  an. 
undertaking  so  laudable,  and  which  must  redound  so 
much  to  the  honour  of  his  countr)",  and  the  benefit 
of  Europe  [A:]. 

To  a  mind  less  capable  of  forming  and  of  execu* 
ting  great  designs  than  that  of  Columbus,  all  those 
reasonings,  and  observations,  and  authorities,  would 
have  served  only  as  the  foundation  of  some  p^usible 
and  fruitless  theory,  which  might  have  furnished 
matter  for  ingenious  discourse,  or  fanciful  conjecture. 
But  with  his  sanguine  and  enterprising  temper,  spe* 
culation  led  directly  to  action.  Fully  satisfied  hinu 
self  with  respect  to  the  truth  of  his  system,  he  was 
impatient  to  bring  it  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and 
to  set  out  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery.  The  first 
step  towards  this  was  to  secure  the  patronage  of 
some  of  the  considerable  powers  in  Europe,  capable 
of  undertaking  such  an  enterprize.  As  long  absence 
liad  not  extinguished  the  affection  which  he  bore  to 
his  native  country,  he  wished  that  it  should  reap  the 
fruits  of  l\js  labours  and  invention.  With  thi&  view 
he  laid  his  scheme  before  the  senate  of  Genoa,  and 
making  his  country  the  first  tender  of  his  servic$| 

^k^  Ijife  of  Columbus,  c,  riii, 
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offered  to  sail  under  the  banners  of  the  republic,  in 
quest  of  the  new  regions  which  he  expected  to  dis- 
cover. But  Columbus  had  resided  for  so  many  years 
in  foreign  parts,  that  his  countryipen  were  unac- 
quainted with  his  abilities  and  character ;  and,  though 
a  maritime  people,  were  so  little  accustomed  to  dist- 
ant voyages,  that  they  could  form  no  just  idea  of  the 
principles  on  which  he  founded  his  hopes  of  success. 
They  inconsiderately  rejected  his  proposal,  as  the 
dream  of  a  chimerical  projector,  and  lost  for  ever  the 
opportunity  of  restoring  their  commonwealth  to  its 
gmcient  splendour  [/]. 

Ha^ng  performed  what  was  due  to  his  country, 
Columbus  was  so  little  discouraged  by  the  repulse 
which-  he  had  received,  that,  instead  of  relinquishing 
his  undertaking,  he  pursued  it  with  fresh  ardour. 
He  made  his  next  overture  to  John  II.  king  of  Por- 
tugal, in  whose  dominions  he  had  been  long  esta- 
blished, and  whom  he  considered,  on  that  account, 
as  having  the  second  claim  to  his  service.     Here  every 
circumstance  seemed  to  promise  him  a  more  favour^. 
able  reception.     He  applied  to  a  monarch  of  an  en- 
terprising genius,  no  incompetent  judge  in  naval  af- 
furs,  and  proudH)f  patronising  every  attempt  to  dis- 
cover new  countries.     His  subjects  were  the  most 
experienced  navigators  in  Europe,  and  the  least  apt 
to  be  intimidated  either  by  the  novelty  or  boldness 
of  any  maritime  expedition.     In  Portugal,  the  profes- 
ttonal  skUl  of  Columbus,  as  well  as  his  personal  good 
^{iialitieSy  were  thoroughly  knowp  ;  and  as  the  former 
tendered  it  probable  that  his  s(:heme  was  not  altoge*- 
ther  visionary,  the  latter  e^^empted  him  from  the 
nsfidon  of  any  sinister  intention  in  proposing  it. 
Accordingly,  the  king  listened  to  him  in  the  most 

rious  manner,  and  referred  the  consideration  of 
Dlan  to  Diego  Ortiz,  bishop  of  Ceuta,  and  two 
Jewish  physicians,  eminent  cosmographers,  whom  he 
[i]  Hcrrem  finu  cle  lai  India*  Occid^  dc^»  1,  hb.  i.  c,  7f 
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was  aocustomed  to  consult  in  matters  of  this  kinc 
As  in  Genoa,  ignorance  had  opposed  and  disappointe 
Columbus ;  in  Lisbon,  he  had  to  combat  with  prqi 
dice,  an  enemy  no  less  formidable.  The  persons,  ai 
cording  to  whose  decision  his  scheme  was  to  l: 
adopted  or  rejected,  had  been  the  chief  directors  ( 
the  Portuguese  navigations,  and  had  advised  to  scare 
for  a  passage  to  India,  by  steering  a  course  direct! 
opposite  to  that  which  Columbus  recommended  2 
shorter  and  more  certain.  They  could  not,  therefbi 
approve  of  his  proposal,  without  submitting  to  tl 
double  mortification,  of  condemning  their  ow 
theory,  and  of  acknowledging  his  superior  sagadt 
After  teasing  him  with  captious  questions,  and  star 
ing  innumerable  objections,  with  a  view  of  betrayin 
him  into  such  a  particular  explanation  of  his  systeo 
as  might  draw  from  him  a  full  discovery  c^  its  ik 
ture,  they  deferred  passing  a  final  judgment  with  r 
spect  to  it.  In  the  mean  time,  they  conspired  to  ro 
him  of  the  honour  and  advantages  which  he  e^pecte 
from  the  success  of  his  scheme,  advising  the  king  t 
dispatch  a  vessel  secretly,  in  order  to  attempt  the  pre 
posed  discovery,  by  following  exactly  the  coun 
which  Columbus  seemed  to  point  out.  Jolm,  forg^ 
ting  on  this  occasion  the  sentiments  beconung.a  nM 
narch,  meanly  adopted  this  perfidious  counseL  Bo 
the  pilot,  chosen  to  execute  Columbus'  fdan,  hau 
neither  the  genius,  nor  the  fortitude  of  its  authoi 
Contrary  winds  arose,  no  sight  of  approaching  laiK 
appeared,  his  courage  failed,  and  he  returned  to  li 
bon,  execrating  th^  projea  as  equally  extravagan 
and  dangerous  [iw]. 

Upon  discovering  this  dishonourable  transacdoi 
Columbus  felt  the  indignation  natural  to  an  ingeni 
ous  mind,  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  resentment  d 
termined  to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  a  natiQ 
capable  of  sugh  flagrant   treachery.     He  inatand 

[»3  Lif<^  of  Colambus,  c»  sL     Heirera,  decad*  i.  lik  it  c» ' 
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qmtud  the  kftogdoin,  and  laiKled  ia  Spain  towards  the 
dose  of  the  year  one  thousand  foiir  hundred  and 
eighty-four.  As  he  was  now  at  liberty  Co  court 
the  protection  of  any  patron,  whom  he  could  en- 
fpf^  CO  approve  of  hi^  plan»  and  to  carry  it  into 
ezecutioot  he  resolved  to  propose  it  in  person  to 
Ferdinand  and  laabeUa*  who  at  thai:  time  governed 
the  united  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Ara^n.  But 
as  be  had  already  eitperienced  the  uncertam  issue  c£ 
applications  to  kings  and  ministers,  he  took  the  pre- 
caution of  sending  into  England  his  brother  fiartho- 
kmew,  to  whom  he  bad  fully  communicated  his 
ideas,  in  order  that  he  might  negociate,  at  the  same 
dme,  with  Henry  VIL  who  was  reputed  one  of  the 
B109I  sagacious  as  well  as  opulent  princes  in  Europe. 
It  was  not  without  reason,  that  Columbus  enter- 
taned  doubts  and  fears  with  respect  to  the  recep- 
tion of  his  proposals  in  the  Spanish  court.  Spam 
was,  at  that  juncture,  engaged  in  a  dangerous  war 
inch  Granada^  the  last  of  the  Moorish  kingdoms  in 
chat  country.  The  wary  and  suspicious  temper  of 
Ferdinand  was  not  formed  to  rdish  bold  or  uficom- 
moo  designs.  Isabella,  though  more  generous  and 
enterprising,  was  under  the  iufluenoe  of  her  hushaDud 
ID  aH  her  actions.  The  Spaniards  had  hitherto 
Bade  no  efforts  to  extend  navigation  beyond  its  ao- 
dent  iimics,  and  had  beheU  the  ama»ng  progress  of 
diaoovery  among  thdur  neighbours  the  Portuguese, 
without  one  auetopt  to  imitate  or  to  rival  them. 
The  war  with  the  infidels  afforded  an  ample  fieki 
lo  the  national  activity  and  love  of  glory*  Under 
circamscances  so  unfavourable,  it  was  impossible  for 
Columbus  to  make  rapid  progress  vrtth  a  nation, 
aMwrdly  dow  and  dilatory  in  torming  all  its  resolu- 
tioni.  His  character,  however,  was  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  that  of  the  people,  whose  confideiace  and 
fmiectioQ  he  solicited.  He  was  grave,  thou|^  cour- 
Ciousin  his  deportment  ^  drcomipea  in  his  vords 
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and  actions ;  irreproachable  in  his  morals ;  and  ex- 
emplary in  his  attention  to  all  the  duties  and 
functions  of  religion.  By  qualities  so  respectable, 
he  not  only  gained  many  private  friends,  but  ac- 
quired such  general  esteem,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
plainness  of  nis  appearance,  suitable  to  the  mediocrity 
of  his  fortune,  he  ^^^as  not  considered  as  a  mere  ad- 
venturer, to  whom  indigence  had  suggested  a  vision- 
ary project,  but  was  received  as  a  person  to  whose 
propositions  serious  attention  was  due. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  though  fully  occupied  by 
their  operations  against  the  Moors,  paid  so  much  re- 
gard to  Columbus,  as  to  remit  the  consideration 
of  his  plan  to  the  queen's  confessor,  Ferdinand  de 
Talavera.  He  consulted  such  of  his  countrymen  as 
were  supposed  best  qualified  to  decide  with  respect 
to  a  subject  of  this  kind.  But  true  science  had, 
hitherto,  made  so  little  progress  in  Spain,  that  the 
pretended  philosophers,  selected  to  judge  in  a  matter 
of  such  moment,  did  not  comprehend  the  first  prin- 
dples  upon  which  Columbus  founded  hb  conjectures 
and  hopes.  Some  of  them,  from  mistaken  notions 
concerning  the  dimensions  of  the  globe,  contended 
thiait  a  voyage  to  those  remote  parts  of  the  east, 
'  which  Columbus  expected  to  discover,  could  not  be 
performed  in  less  than  three  years.  Others,  conclu- 
ded, that  either  he  would  find  the  ocean  to  be  of  in- 
finite extent,  according  to  the  0[nnion  of  some  andent 
philosophers ;  or,  if  he  should  persist  in  steering  to- 
wards the  west  beyond  a  certain  point,  that  the  con- 
vex figure  of  the  globe  would  prevent  hb  return, 
and  that  he  must  inevitably  pensh,  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  open  a  communication  between  the  two 
opposite  hembpheres,  which  nature  had  for  ever  dis- 
joined. Even  without  designing  to  enter  into  any 
particular  discussion,  many  rejected  the  scheme  in 
general,  upon  the  credit  of  a  maxim,  under  which 
Uie  ignorant  and  unenterprising  shelter  themsdves  in 
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every  age,  ^^  That  it  is  presumptuous  in  any  person, 
to  suppose  that  he  alone  possesses  knowledge,  su- 
perior to  all  the  rest  of  mankind  united/*  They 
maintuned,  that  if  there  were  really  any  such  coun« 
tries  as  Columbus  pretended,  they  could  not  have 
remained  so  long  concealed,  nor  would  the  wisdom 
and  sancity  of  former  ages  have  left  the  glory  of  this 
invention  to  an  obscure  Genoese  pilot. 

It  required  all  Columbus'  patience  and  address 
to  negociate  with  men  capable  of  advancing  such 
strange  propositions.  He  had  to  contend  not  only 
with  the  obstinacy  of  ignorance,  but  with  what  is 
still  more  intractable,  the  pride  of  false  knowledge. 
After  innumerable  conferences,  and  wasting  five 
years  in  fruitless  endeavours  to  inform  and  to  satisfy 
judges  so  little  capable  of  deciding  with  propriety, 
Talavera,  at  last,  made  such  an  unfavourable  report 
to  Ferdinand,  and  Isabella,  as  induced  them  to  ac« 
quaint  Columbus,  that  until  the  war  with  the  Moors 
should  be  brought  to  a  period,  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  engage  in  any  new  and  extensive  enterprize. 

Whatever  care  was  taken  to  soften  the  harshness 
of  this  declaration,  Columbus  considered  it  as  a  final 
rejection  of  his  proposals.     But  happily  for  mankind, 
tlot  superiority  of  genius,  which  is  capable  of  fornv- 
ing  great  and  uncommon  designs,  is  usuaUy  accom- 
panied with  an  ardent  enthusiasm,  which  can  neither 
be  cooled  by  delays,  nor  damped  by  disappointment. 
Columbus  was  of  this  sanguine  temper.    Though  he 
iielt  deeply  the  cruel  blow  given  to  his  hopes,  and  re- 
tired immediately  from  a  court,  where  he  had  been 
amused  so  long  with  vain  expectations,  his  confi- 
dence in  the  justness  of  his  own  system  did  not  dimi- 
Vih,  and  his  impatience  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
it  by  an  actual  experiment,  became  greater  than 
ever.    Having  courted  the  protection  of  sovereign 
Slates  without  success,  he  applied,  next,  to  persons 
of  iaferior  rank,  and  addressed  successively  the  dukes 
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of  Medina,  Sidonia,  and  Medina  Celi,  who,  thougk 
subjects,  were  possessed  of  power  and  opulence  more 
than  equal  to  the  enterpnze  which  he  projected. 
His  negociations  with  them  proved  as  fruitless,  as 
those  in  which  he  had  been  hitherto  engaged ;  for 
these  noblemen  were  either  as  little  convinced  by  Co- 
himbus*  arguments  as  their  superiors,  or  they  were 
afraid  of  alarming  the  jealousy,  and  offending  the 
pride  of  Ferdinand,  by  countenancing  a  scheme 
which  he  had  rejected  [«]. 

Amid  the  painful  sensations  occasioned  by  such  t 
succession  of  disappointments,  Columbus  had  to  sus- 
tain the  additional  distress,  of  having  received  no  ac- 
counts of  his  brother,  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  court 
of  England.    In  his  voyage  to  that  country,  Bartho- 
lomew had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  pirates,  who  having  stripped  him  of  every 
thing,  detdned  him  a  prisoner  for  several  years*    At 
length,  he  made  his  escape,  and  arrived  in  Loculqp, 
but  in  such  extreme  indigence,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  employ  himself,  during  a  considerable  time,  in 
drawing  and  selling  maps,  in  order  to  pick  up  as 
much  money  as  would  purchase  a  decent  dress,  in 
which  he  might  venture  to  appear  at  court.    He  then 
laid  before  the  king  the  proposals,  with  whidi  he  had 
been  entrusted  by  his  brother,  and,  notwithstanding 
Henry's  excessive  caution  and  parsimony,  which  ren- 
dered him  averse  to  new  or  expensive  undertakings, 
he  received  Columbus'  overtures,  with  more  an- 
probation  than  any  monarch  to  whom  they  had  hi- 
therto been  presented. 

Meanwhile,  Columbus  \being  unacquainted  witii 
his  brother's  fate,  and  having  now  no  prospect  of 
encouragement  in  Spain,  resolved  to  visit  the  court 
of  England  in  person,  in  hopes  of  meeting  widi  a 
more  ravourable  reception  there.  He  had  akeady 
inade  preparations  for  this  purpose,  and  taken  mea- 

[n]  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  18.    Herrcray  dec.  ).  lib.  i.  c  7. 
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sures  for  the  disposal  of  his  children  during  his  ab* 
fence,  when  Juan  Perez,  the  guardian  of  the  monas* 
t&ry  of  Rabida,  near  Pdos,  in  which  they  had  been 
educated,  earnestly  solicited  him  to  defer  his  Journey 
for  a  short  time.    Perez  was  a  man  of  considerable 
learning,  and  of  some  credit  with  queen  Isabellaf  to 
whom  he  was  known  personally.    He  was  warmly 
attached  to  Ck)lumbus,  with  whose  abilities  as  well  as 
integrity  he  had  many  opportunities  of  being  ac- 
quainted.    Prompted  by  curiosity  or  by  friendship, 
he  entered  upon  an  accurate  examination  of  ht^ 
system,  in  conjunction  with  a  physician  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  was  a  considerable  proficient  in 
mathematical  knowledge.    This  investigation  ^xi^ 
fied  them  so  thoroughly,  with  respect  to  the  soU«- 
£ty  of  the  principles  on  which  Columbus  founde4 
his  opinion,  and  the  probability  of  success  in  exe- 
cuting the  plan  which  he  proposed,  that  Perez,  in 
order  to  prevent  his  country  from  being  deprived  of 
the  glory  and  benefit,  whidi  must  accrue  to  the  pa* 
trons  ot  such  a  grand  enterprise,  ventured  to  write 
to  Isabella,  conjuring  her  to  consider  the  matter  anew, 
with  the  attention  which  it  merited. 

Moved  by  the  representations  of  a  person  whom 
she  respected,  Isabella  desired  Perez  to  repair  im* 
medbtely  to  the  village  of  Santa  Fe,  in  which,  on 
account  of  the  siege  of  Granada,  the  court  resided  at 
that  time,  that  she  might  confer  with  him  upon  this 
important  subject.  The  first  effect  of  their  interview 
was  a  gradous  invitation  of  Columbus  back  to  court 
(1491),  accompanied  with  the  present  of  a  small  sum 
to  equip  him  tor  the  journey.  As  there  was  now  a 
ootam  prospect,  that  the  war  with  the  Moors  would 
mecfily  be  brought  to  an  happy  issue  by  the  reduc* 
Qon  of'^Granada,  which  would  leave  the  nation  at 
fiberty  to  engage  in  new  undertakings ;  this,  as  weU 
IS  die  mark  of  royal  favour,  with  which  Columbus 
Ittdbeen  lately  honoured,  encouraged  his  fitirods  to 
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appear  with  greater  confidence  than  formerly  in  sup- 
port of  his  scheme.  1  he  chief  of  these,  Alonso  de 
Quintaniila,  comptroller  of  the  finances  in  Castile, 
and  Luis  de  Santangel,  receiver  of  the  ecclesiastical  re^ 
venuesinArason  whose  meritorious  zeal  in  promoting 
this  great  design  entitles  their  names  to  an  honour- 
able place  in  history,  introduced  Columbus  to  many 
persons  of  high  rank,  and  interested  them  warmly 
in  hb  behalf. 

But  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  inspire  Ferdinand 
with  favourable  sentiments.  He  still  regarded  Co* 
lumbus'  project  as  extravagant  and  chimerical  ^  and 
in  order  to  render  the  efforts  of  his  partisans  in- 
effectual, he  had  the  address  to  employ  in  his  new  ne- 
eociation  with  him,  some  of  the  persons  who  had 
rormerly  pronounced  his  scheme  to  be  impracticable. 
To  their  astonishment  Columbus  appeared  before 
them  with  the  same  confident  hopes  of  success  as 
formerly,  and  insisted  upon  the  same  high  recom- 
pence.  He  proposed  that  a  small  fleet  should  be  fit- 
ted out,  under  his  command,  to  attempt  the  disco- 
very, and  demanded  to  be  appointed  hereditary 
admiral  and  viceroy  of  all  the  seas  and  lands  which  he 
should  discover,  and  to  have  the  tenths  of  the  profits 
arisine  from  them,  settled  irrevocably  upon  himself 
and  his  descendants.  At  the  same  time,  he  offered  to 
advance  the  eighth  part  of  the  sum  necessary  for  ac- 
complishing his  design,  on  condition  that  he  should 
be  entitled  to  a  proportional  share  of  benefit  from  the 
adventure.  If  the  enterprise  should  totally  miscarry, 
he  made  no  stipulation  for  any  reward  or  emolument; 
whatever.  Instead  of  viewing  thb  conduct  as  the 
clearest  evidence  of  his  full  persuasion  with  respect  ta 
the  truth  of  his  own  system,  or  being  struck  with 
that  magnanimity  which,  after  so  many  delays  and 
repulses,  would  stoop  to  nothing  inferior  to  its  origi* 
nal  claims,  the  persons  with  whom  Columbus  treated^ 
^egan  meanly  to  calculate  the  expence  of  the  expe^Uii 
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tion,  and  the  value  of  the  reward  which  he  demand- 
ed. The  expence,  moderate  as  it  was,  they  repre- 
sented to  be  too  great  for  Spain,  in  the  present  ex- 
hausted state  of  its  finances.  They  contended,  that 
the  honours  and  emoluments  claimed  by  Columbus 
were  exorbitant,  even  if  he  should  perform  the  ut- 
most of  what  he  had  promised ;  and  if  all  his  san- 
guine hopes  should  prove  illusive,  such  vast  con- 
cessions to  an  adventurer  would  be  deemed  not  only 
inconsiderate,  but  ridiculous.  In  this  imposing  garb 
of  caution  and  prudence,  their  opinion  appeared  so 
plausible,  and  was  so  warmly  supported  by  Ferdinand, 
that  Isabella  declined  giving  any  countenance  to  Co- 
lumbus, and  abruptly  broke  off  the  negociation  with 
him  which  she  had  begun. 

This  was  more  mortifying  to  Columbus  than  all 
the  disappointments  which  he  had  hitherto  met  with* 
The  invitation  to  court  from  Isabella,  like  an  unex* 
pected  ray  of  light,  had  opened  such  prospects  of  suc- 
cess, as  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  his  labours  were 
at  an  end ;  but  now  darkness  and  uncertainty  re» 
turned,  and  his  mind,  firm  as  it  was,  could  h^dly 
support  the  shock  of  such  an  unforeseen  reverse.  He 
withdrew  in  deep  anguish  from  court,  with  an 
intention  of  prosecuting  his  voyage  to  England,  as 
his  last  resource. 

About  that  time  Granada  surrendered,  and  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  in  triumphal  pomp,  took  posses- 
sioQ  of  a  city  (Jan.  2,  1492),  the  reduction  of  which 
extirpated  a  foreign  power  from  the  heart  of  their 
dommions,  and  rendered  them  masters  of  all  the  pro^ 
vinoes,  ej^tendins  from  the  bottom  of  the  Pyrenees  to 
the  frontiers  of  PortugaL  As  the  flow  of  spirits 
which  accompanies  success  elevates  the  mind,  and 
renders  it  enterprising,  Quintanilla  and  Santangel, 
the  vigilant  and  discerning  patrons  of  Columbus,  took 
advantage  of  this  favourable  situation,  in  order  to 
ooke  one  effort  more  in  behalf  of  their  fqmd#    Tber 
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addressed  tbcmselvcs  to  babefla,  and  after  exprcsfldfig 
some  surprise,  that  she,  who  had  always  been  tlie 
Bmmficent    patroness    of   generous    undertaldngs, 
should  hesitate  so  long  to  countenance  the  most  splas^ 
did  scheme  that  had  ever  been  proposed  to  any  mo* 
narch  ^  they  represented  to  her,  that  Cohimbns  was 
a  man  of  a  sound  understanding  and  virtuous  charac« 
ter,  wctt  qualified,  by  hu  escperience  in  navigation^ 
as  wcffl  as  his  knouledge  of  geometn*,  to  fortx  just 
ideas  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the  globe  and 
the  ^tuation  oi  its  various  re^ons  $  that,  by  offering 
to  risk  his  own  life  and  fortune  in  the  executioii  of 
his  scheme,  he  gave  the  most  satislying  evidence  bodi 
of  his  integrity  and  hope  of  success ;  that  the  sum 
requisite  for  equipping  such  an  armament  as  he  de* 
nuuided   was   inconsiderable,  and  the  advantages 
whidi  might  accrue  from  his  undertaking  were 
immense  ^  that  he  demanded  no  recompence  for  his 
invention  and  labour,  but  what  was  to  arise  from 
the  countries  which  he  should  discover ;  that,  as  it 
was  worthy  of  her  magnanimity  to  make  thb  noble 
atteoipt  to  extend  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge, 
and  to  <^Mm  an  intercourse  with  regions  hitheno  un- 
known, so  it  would  afford  the  higl^  satisfisKtion  to 
ber  piety  and  zeal,  after  re*establi^ng  the  Christian 
faith  in  those  provinces  of  Spain  from  which  it  had 
been  kme  banished,  to  discover  a  new  world,  to  which 
^  mi^  communicate  the  light  and  btessingt  df 
£^rine  truth ;  that  if  now  she  did  not  decide  in* 
fliantly,  the  opportunity  would  be  irretrievably  lost ; 
that  Columbus  was  on  his  way  to  foreign  cottntries» 
where  some  prince  more  fortunate  or  adventurous^ 
would  dose  with  his  proposals,  and  Spain  would  for 
tv«r  bewail  the  fatal  timidity  which  had  excluded 
her  from  the  glory  and  advantages  that  she  had  once 
In  pow«r  to  have  enjoyed. 

These  forcible  arguments,  urged  by  persons  of  tuck 
•otfaority^and  at  a  juncture  so  well  chosen,  produced 
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the  desred  eiSsct.  They  dispelled  all  Isabella's  doubts 
and  fears ;  she  ordered  Columbus  to  be  instantly  re* 
called,  dedared  her  resolution  of  employing  him  on 
bis  own  terms,  and  regretting  the  low  state  of  her 
financey,  generously  offered  to  pledge  her  own  jewels, 
in  order  to  raise  as  much  money  as  might  be  needed 
in  making  preparations  for  the  voyage.  Santangel, 
in  a  transport  of  gratitude,  kissed  the  queen's  hand, 
and  in  order  to  save  her  from  having  recourse  to 
such  a  mortifying  expedient  for  procuring  money, 
engaged  to  advance  immediately  the  sum  that  was 
requisite  [o]* 

Ccdumbus  had  proceeded  some  leagues  on  his  jour- 
Bcy,  when  the  messenger  from  Isabella  overtook  him. 
Upon  receiving  an  account  of  the  unexpected  re\'o- 
kition  in  his  favour,  he  returned  directly  to  Santa  Te, 
though  'some  remainder  of  diffidence  still  min^d  it- 
self with  his  joy.     But  the  cordial  reception  which 
be  met  with  from  Isabella,  together  with  the  near 
prospect  of  setting  out  upon  that  voyage  which  had 
so  long  been  the  object  of  his  thoughts  and  wishes, 
•con  cmced  the  remembrance  of  all  that  he  had  suf- 
fered in  Spain,  during  eight  tedious  years  of  solicita- 
tion and  su^ense.    The  ne^odation  now  went  for- 
ward   with    facility  and  dispatch,  and    a    treaty 
or  €a{ntulation  with  Columbus  was  signed  on  the 
lerenteenth  of  April,  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ninety-two.      The  chief  articles  of  it  were, 
1«  Fercfinand  and  Isabella,  as  sovereigns  of  the  ocean, 
constituted  Columbus  their  high  admiral  in  all  the 
UK,  islands,  aiid  continents,  which  should  be  dis- 
cofeied  by  his  industry ;  and  stipulated,  that  he  and 
Vk  heirs  for  ever  should  enjoy  this  ofEce,  with  the 
iWi  powers  and  prerogatives  which  belonged  to 
^  bttgh  admiral  of  Castue,  within  the  limits  of  his 
jpviidiction.    S.   They  appointed  Columbus  their 
tiottoy  in  all  the  islands  and  continents  which  he 

£«2  Henera,  dec.  1.  Ub.  i«  c.  & 
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should  discover ;  but  if,  for  the  better  administratioo 
of  affairs,  it  should  hereafter  be  necessary  to  establish 
a  separate  governor  in  any  of  those  countries,  they 
authorised  Columbus  to  name  three  persons,  of 
whom  they  should  choose  one  for  that  office ;  and 
the  dignity  of  viceroy,  with  aH  its  immunities,  was 
likewise  to  be  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Columbus. 
3.  They  granted  to  Columbus  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
the  tenth  of  the  free  profits  accruing  from  the  pro* 
ductions  and  commerce  of  the  countries  which  he 
should  discover.  4.  They  declared,  that  if  any  con* 
troversy  or  law-suit  should  arise  with  respect  to  any 
mercantile  transaction  in  the  countries  which 
should  be  discovered,  it  should  be  determined  by  the 
sole  authority  of  Columbus,  or  of  judges  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  him.  5.  They  permitted  Columbus  to 
advance  one-eighth  part  of  what  should  be  expended 
in  preparing  for  the  expedition,  and  in  carrymg  on 
commerce  with  the  countries  which  he  should  dis* 
cover,  and  entitled  him  in  return,  to  an  eighth  part 
of  the  profit  [f]. 

Though  the  name  of  Ferdinand  appears  conjoined 
\\ath  that  of  Isabella  in  this  transaction,  his  distrust 
of  Columbus  was  still  so  violent  that  he  refused  to 
take  any  part  in  the  enterprise  as  king  of  Aragon. 
As  the  whole  expence  of  the  expedition  was  to  be 
defrayed  by  the  crown  of  Castile,  Isabella  reserved 
for  her  subjects  of  that  kingdom  an  exclusive  right 
to  all  the  benefits  which  might  redound  from  its 
success. 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  signed,  Isabella,  by  her 
attention  and  activity,  in  forwarding  the  prepanu 
tions  for  the  voyage,  endeavoured  to  make  some  re- 
paration to  Columbus  for  the  time  which  he  had  kxt 
m  fruitless  solicitation.  By  the  twelfth  of  May,  aU 
that  depended  upon  her  was  adjusted ;  and  Ccdum- 
bus  waited  on  the  king  and  queen,  in  order  to  re-» 

[/)]  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  15*    Htmn^  dec  1.  lib.  i.  c.  9% 
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ceive  their  final  instructions.  Every  thing-  respect- 
ing the  destination  and  conduct  of  the  voyage,  they 
committed  implicitly  to.  the  disposal  of  his  prudence. 
But  that  they  might  avoid  giving  any  just  cause  of 
offence  to  the  king  of  Portu^,  they  strictly  enjoined 
him  not  to  approach  near  to  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  or  in  any  of  the  other 
countries  to  which  the  Portuguese  claimed  right  as 
discoverers.  Isabella  had  ordered  the  ships  of  which 
Columbus  was  to  take  the  command,  to  be  fitted  out 
in  the  port  of  Palos,  a  small  maritime  town  in  the 
province  of  Andalusia.  As  the  guardian  Juan  Perez, 
to  whom  Columbus  had  already  been  so  much  in* 
debted,  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place, 
he,  by  the  influence  of  that  good  ecclesiastic,  as  well 
as  by  hb  own  connection  with  the  inhabitants,  not 
only  raised  among  them  what  he  wanted  of  the  sum 
that  he  was  bound  by  treaty  to  advance,  but  engaged 
several  of  them  to  accompany  him  in  the  voyage. 
The  chief  of  these  associates  was  three  brothers  of 
the  name  of  Pinzon,  of  considerable  wealth,  and  of 
great  experience  in  naval  affairs,  who  were  willing 
to  hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  expedition. 
But,  after  all. the  efforts  of  Isabella  and  Columbus, 
the  armament  was  not  suitable,  either  to  the  dignity 
of  the  nation  by  which  it  was  equipped,  or  to  the 
importance  of  the  service  for  which  it  was  destined.  It 
Gondsted  of  three  vessels.  The  largest,  a  ship  of  no 
considerable  burden,  was  commanded  by  Columbus, 
as  admiral,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Santa  Maria^  out 
of  respect  for  the  Blessed  Virgin,  whom  he  honoured 
with  singular  devotion.  Of  the  second,  called  the 
PuiAi,  Martin  Pinzon  was  captain,  and  his  brother 
Francis  pilot,  llie  third,  named  the  Nignaj  was 
Qiider  the  command  of  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon.  These 
tvo  were  light  vessels,  hardly  superior  in  burden  or 
foice  to  large  boats.  This  squadron,  if  it  merits  that 
woe,  was  victualled  for  twelve  months,  and  had  oa 
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board  ninety  men,  mostly  sailors,  together  with  a 
few  adventurers  who  followed  the  fortune  of  Co* 
lumbus,  and  some  gentlemen  of  IsabeUa's  court,  whom 
she  appointed  to  accompany  him.  I'liough  the  ex* 
pence  of  the  undertaking  was  one  of  tlie  drcum* 
stances  which  chiefly  alarmed  the  court  of  Spain, 
and  ret vded  so  Ion?  the  negociation  with  Columbus, 
the  sum  employed  m  fitting  out  this  squadron  did 
not  exceed  four  thousand  pounds. 

As  the  art  of  ship-building  in  the  fifteenth  cwitury 
was  extremely  rude,  and  the  bulk  of  vessels  was  ac* 
commodated  to  the  short  and  easy  voyages  along 
the  coast  which  they  were  accustomed  to  perform,  it 
is  a  proof  of  the  courage  as  well  as  enterprising 
genius  of  Columbus,  that  he  ventured,  with  a  fleet 
so  unfit  for  a  distant  navigation,  to  explore  unknown 
seas,  where  he  had  no  chart  to  guide  him,  no  know* 
ledge  of  the  tides  and  currents,  and  no  experience  of 
the  dangers  to  which  he  might  be  exposed.  His 
eagerness  to  accomplish  the  great  design  which  had 
so  long  engrossed  his  thoughts,  made  him  overlook 
or  disregard  every  circumstance  that  would  have  in* 
timidated  a  mind  less  adventurous.  He  pushed  for- 
ward the  preparations  with  such  ardour,  and  was 
seconded  so  effectually  by  the  persons  to  whom 
Isabella  committed  the  superintendence  of  this  bxisi- 
ness,  that  every  thing  was  soon  in  readiness  for  the 
voyage.  But  as  Columbus  was  deeply  impressed  .with 
sentiments  of  religion,  he  would  not  set  out  upon  an 
expedition  so  arduous,  and  of  which  one  great  object 
was  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  Chnstian  faith, 
without  imploring  publicly  the  guidance  and  protec- 
tion of  Heaven.  With  this  view,  he,  together  with 
all  the  persons  under  his  command,  marched  in  so» 
Icmn  procession  to  the  monastery  of  Rabida.  After 
confessing  their  sins,  and  obtaining  absolution,  they 
received  the  holy  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  the 
guardian,  who  joined  bis  prayers  to  theirs  for  the 
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success  of  an  enterprize,  which  he  had  so  zealously 
patronized. 

Next  morning,  being  Friday  the  third  day  of  Au- 
gust, in  the  year  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety-two,  Columbus  set  sail,  a  little  before  sun-rise» 
in  presence  of  a  vast  crowd  of  spectators  who  sent  up 
their  supplications  to  Heaven  for  the  prosperous  issue 
of  the  voyage,  which  they  wished  rather  than  ex^ 
pected.  Columbus  steered  directly  for  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  arrived  there  (August  13)  without  any 
occurrence  that  would  have  deserved  notice  on  any 
other  occasion.  But,  in  a  voyage  of  such  expectsi- 
tion  and  importance,  every  circumstance  was  the  ob- 
ject of  attention.  The  rudder  of  the  Pinta  broke 
loose,  the  day  after  she  left  the  harbour,  and  that 
accident  alarmed  the  crew,  no  less  superstitious 
than  unskilful,  as  a  certain  omen  of  the  unfortunate 
destiny  of  the  expedition.  £ven  in  the  ^K>rt  run  to 
the  Csmaries,  the  ships  were  found  to  be  so  crazy  and 
and  ill  appointed,  as  to  be  very  improper  for  a  navi* 
gation  which  was  expected  to  be  both  long  and  dan- 
gerous. Cc^mbus  refitted  them,  however,  to  the 
best  of  his  power,  and  having  supplied  himself  with 
fresh  provisions,  he  took  his  departure  from  Gomera; 
one  of  the  most  westerly  of  the  Canary  Islands,  on 
the  sixth  day  of  September. 

Here  the  voys^  of  discovery  may  properly  be  said 
to  begin ;  for  Ccdumbus  holding  his  course  due  west, 
left  immediately  the  usual  track  of  navigation,  and 
stretdied  into  unfrequented  and  unknown  seas.  The 
intday,  as  it  was  very  calm,  be  made  but  Uttle  way  ; 
but  on  the  second,  he  lost  sight  of  the  Canaries ;  and 
many  of  the  sailors,  dejected  already  and  dismayed, 
iriKQ  they  contemplated  the  boldness  of  the  under- 
taking, bqgan  to  beat  their  breasts,  and  to  shed  tears, 
as  if  diey  were  never  more  to  behold  land.  Colum- 
tai  comforted  them  with  assurances  of  success,  and 
the  prospecf  of  vast  wealth,  in  tho^e  opulent  regions 
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whither  he  was  conducting  them.  This  early  dis- 
covery of  the  spirit  of  his  followers  taught  Columbus^ 
that  he  must  prepare  to  struggle,  not  only  with  the 
unavoidable  difficulties  which  might  be  expected  from 
the  nature  of  his  undertaking,  but  with  such  as  were 
likely  to  arise  from  the  ignorance  and  timidity  of 
the  people  under  his  command  ;  and  he  perceived, 
that  the  art  of  governing  the  minds  of  men  would 
\)e  no  less  requisite  for  accomplishing  the  discoveries 
which  he  had  in  view,  than  naval  skill  and  undaunt- 
ed courage.  Happily  for  himself,  and  for  the  coun- 
try by  which  he  was  employed,  he  joined  to  the  ar- 
dent temper  and  -inventive  eenius  of  a  projector, 
virtues  ot  another  species,  which  are  rarely  united 
with  them.  He  possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
mankind,  an  insinuating  address,  a  patient  persever- 
ance in  executing  any  plan,  the  perfect  government 
of  his  own  passions,  and  the  talent  of  acquiring  an 
ascendant  over  those  of  other  men.  All  these  qua- 
lities, which  formed  him  for  command,  were  ac- 
companied with  that  superior  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
fession, which  begets  confidence  in  times  of  difficulty 
and  danger.  To  unskilful  Spanish  sailors,  accustom- 
ed only  to  coasting  voyaOTS  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
maritime  science  of  Columbus,  the  fruit  of  thirty 
years  experience,  improved  by  an  acquaintance  with 
all  the  inventions  of  the  Portuguese,  appeared  im- 
mense. As  soon  as  they  put  to  sea,  he  regulated 
every  thing  by  his  sole  authority ;  he  superintended 
the  execution  of  ever}'  order  ;  and  allowing  himself 
only  a  few  hours  for  sleep^  he  ^^-as  at  all  other  times 
upon  deck.  As  his  course  by  through  seas  which 
had  not  fonnerly  been  visited,  the  sounding-line, 
or  instruments  for  observation,  were  continually 
in  his  hands.  After  the  example  of  the  Portuguese 
discoverers,  he  attended  to  the  motion  of  tides  and 
currents,  \(*atched  the  flight  of  birds,  the  appearance 
of  fishes,  of  sea- weeds,  and  of  every  thing  that  floated 
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on  the  waves,  and  entered  every  occurrence,  with  ar 
minute  exactness,  in  the  journal  which  he  kept.  As 
the  length  of  the  voyage  could  not  fail  of  alarming 
sailors  habituated  only  to  short  excursions,  Columbus 
endeavoured  to  conceal  from  them  the  real  progress 
which  they  made.  With  this  view,  though  they  run 
eighteen  leagues  on  the  second  day  after  they  left 
Gomera^  he  gave  out  that  they  had  advanced  only 
fifteen,  and  he  uniformly  employed  the  same  artifice 
of  reckoning  short  during  the  whole  voyage.  By 
the  fourteenth  of  September,  the  fleet  was  above 
two  hundred  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Canary  Isles, 
at  a  greater  distance  from  land  than  any  Spaniard 
had  been  before  that  time.  There  they  were  struck 
^lith  an  appearance  no  less  astonishing  than  new. 
They  observed  that  the  magnetic  needle,  in  their 
compasses,  did  not  point  exactly  to  the  polar  star,  but 
varied  towards  the  west ;  and  as  they  proceeded,  this 
variation  increased.  This  appearance,  which  is  now 
familiar,  though  it  still  remains  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  nature,  into  the  cause  of  which  the  sagacity  of  man 
hath  not  been  able  to  penetrate,  filled  the  companions 
of  Columbus  with  terror.  They  were  now  in  a 
boundless  and  unknown  ocean,  far  from  the  usual 
course  of  navigation  ;  nature  itself  seemed  to  be  al- 
tered, and  the  only  guide  which  they  had  left  was 
about  to  fail  them.  Columbus,  with  no  less  quick- 
ness than  ingenuity,  invented  a  reason  for  this  ap« 
pearance,  which,  though  it  did  not  satisfy  himself, 
seemed  so  plausible  to  them,  that  it  dispelled  their 
feaiB,  or  silenced  their  murmurs. 

He  still  continued  to  steer  due  west,  nearly  in  the 
same  latitude  with  the  Canary  Islands.  In  this  course 
be  came  within  the  sphere  of  the  trade  wind,  which 
bkm's  invariably  from  east  to  west,  between  the  tro- 
pics and  a  few  degrees  beyond  them.  He  advanced 
before  this  steady  gale  with  such  uniform  rapidity, 
tbat  it  was  seldom  necessary  to  shift  a  sail    When 
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about  fovr  hundred  le^ues  to  the  west  of  the  Ca* 
naries,  he  found  the  sea  so  covered  with  weeds,  thai 
it  resetabled  a  meadow  of  vast  extent,  and  in  900ie 
places  they  were  so  thick,  as  to  retard  the  moticMi  of 
the  vessels.  This  strange  appearance  occasioned  new 
zhrnx  and  disquiet*  1  oe  sailors  ioiagined  that  they 
were  now  arrived  at  the  utmost  boundary  of  the 
nav^abie  ocean ;  that  these  floating  weeds  would 
obstruct  their  farther  progress,  and  concealed  danger- 
ous rocks,  or  some  large  tract  of  land,  which  had 
sunk,  they  knew  not  how,  in  that  place.  Columbus 
endeavoured  to  persuade  them,  that  what  had  alarm- 
ed,  ought  rather  to  hai'e  encouraged  them,  and  was 
to  be  considered  as  a  sign  of  approaching  land.  At 
the  same  time,  a  brisk  gale  arose,  and  carried  them 
forward.  Several  birds  were  seen  hovering  about 
the  ship  [^3,  and  directed  their  flight  towards  the 
west.  The  desponding  crew  resumed  some  degree 
of  spirit,  and  began  to  entertain  fresh  hopes. 

Upon  the  first  of  October  they  were,  according  to 
the  admiral's  reckoning,  seven  hundred  and  seventy 
leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Canaries ;  but  lest  his  men 
should  be  intimidated  by  the  prodigious  length  of 
the  navigation,  he  gave  out  that  they  had  proceeded 
only  five  hundred  and  eighty-four  le^^es ;  and,  fbr« 
tunately  for  Columbus,  neither  his  own  pilot,  nor 
those  of  the  other  skips,  had  skill  sufficient  to  comd 
this  errOT,  and  discover  the  deceit.  They  had  bow 
been  above  three  weeks  at  sea ;  they  had  prooeeded 
far  beyond  what  former  navigators  had  attempted  or 
deemed  possible  ;  all  their  pix>gnostics  of  discovery^ 
drawn  from  the  flight  of  birds  and  other  draim- 
stances,  had  proved  fallacious ;  the  appearaBGes  of 
land,  with  which  their  own  creduUty  or  the  artifice 
of  their  commander  had  from  time  to  time  flattered 
and  amused  them,  had  been  altogether  illusive,  and 
their  prospea  of  success  seemed  now  to  be  as  dUtaftt 

[y]  See  Note  XIIL 
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as  ever.    These  reflections  occurred  o&fin  to  men 
who  had  no  other  object  or  occupation,  than  to  reason 
and  discourse  concerning  the  intention  and  circum- 
stances of  their  expedition.    They  made  impressioo, 
at  first,  upOQ  the  ignorant  and  timid,  and  extending, 
by  degrees,  to  such  as  were  better  informed  or  more 
resolute,  the  contagion  spread  at  length  from  ship  to 
shipb    From  secret  whispers  or  murnmrings,  they 
proceeded  to  open  cabals  and  public   complaints. 
They  taxed  their  sovereign  with  inconsiderate  ere* 
dulity,  in  paying  such  regard  to.  the  vain  promises 
and  rash  conjectures  of  an  indigent  foreigner,  as  to 
hazard  the  lives  of  so  many  of  her  own  subjects,  in 
prosecuting  a  chimerical  scheme.  They  affiroied  that 
they  had  rally  performed  their  duty  by  venturing  so 
far  in  an  unknown  and  hopeless  course,  and  could  in- 
cur  no  blame,  for  refusing  to  follow,  any  longer,  a 
desperate  adventurer  to  certain  destruction.     They 
contended,  that  it  was  necessary  to  think  of  returning 
to  Spam,  while  their  crazy  vessels  were  still  in  a  con- 
didon  to  keep  the  sea,  but  expressed  their  fears  thac 
the  attempt  would  prove  vain,  as  the  wind  which 
bad  hitherto  been  so  favourable  to  their  course,  must 
mder  it  impossible  to  sail  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Al  agreed  that  Columbus  should  be  compelled  by 
fiDioe  to  adopt  a  measure  on  which  their  common  ^ 
ofcty  depended.    Some  of  the  more  audacious  pro- 
pond^  as  the  more  expeditious  and  certain  method 
km  getting  rid  at  once  of  hb  remonstrances,  to  throw 
liin  into  the  sea,  being  persuaded  that,  upon  their 
ntum  to  Spain,  the  death  of  an  unsuccessful  projec- 
tor would  excite  little  concern,  and  be  inquired  into 
vith  no  cnriosky . 

fi^^iinV^i^  was  fully  sensible  of  his  perilous  skuap 
^BOL  He  had  observed  with  great  uneasiness,  the 
fatal  operations  o£  imorance  and  of  fear  in  producing 
defection  among  his  crew,  and  saw  that  it  was  now 
tmif  to  burst  out  into  open  mutiny.    He  retained^ 
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however,  perfect  presence  of  mind.  He  aSected  to 
seem  ignorant  of  their  machinations.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  agitation  and  solicitude  of  his  own  mind,  he 
appeared  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  like  a  man 
satisfied  with  the  progress  he  had  made,  and  confi- 
dent of  success.  Sometimes  he  employed  all  the  arts 
of  insinuation,  to  sooth  his  men.  Sometimes  he  en- 
deavoured to  work  upon  their  ambition  or  avarice, 
by  magnificent  descriptions  of  the  fame  and  wealth, 
which  they  were  about  to  acquire.  On  other  occa- 
sions, he  assumed  a  tone  of  authority,  and  threatened 
them  with  vengeance  from  their  sovereign,  if,  by 
their  dastardly  behaviour,  they  should  defeat  this 
noble  effort  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  exalt 
the  Spanish  name  above  that  of  every  other  nation. 
Even  with  seditious  sailors,  the  words  of  a  man 
whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  reverence,  wer« 
weighty  and  persuasive,  and  not  only  restrained  them 
from  those  violent  excesses,  which  they  meditated, 
but  prevailed  with  them  to  accompany  their  admiral 
for  some  time  longer. 

As  they  proceeded,  the  indications  of  approaching 
land  seemed  to  be  more  certain,  and  excited  hope  in 
proportion.     The  birds  began  to  appear  in  flocks, 
making  towards  the  south-west.    Columbus,  in  imi' 
tation  of  the  Portugese  navigators,  who  had  been 
guided,  in  several  ot  their  discoveries,  by  the  motion 
of  birds,  altered  his  course  from  due  west  towards 
that  quarter  whether  they  pointed  their  flight.    But, 
after  holding  on  for  several  days  in  this  new  directioDt 
without  any  better  success  than  formerly,  having 
seen  no  object,  durine  thurty  days,  but  the  sea  ana 
the  sky,  the  hopes  of  his  companions  subsided  fsoteT 
than  they  had  risen ;  their  tears  revived  with  ad' 
ditional  force  ;  impatience,  rage,  and  despair,  appear^ 
ed  in  every  countenance.    All  sense  of  subordination 
was  lost ;   the  ofiicers,  who  had  hitherto  concurred 
with  Columbus  in  opinion,  and  supported  his  authc^ 
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ritjr,  n9W  took  part  with  the  private  men ;  they  as- 
sembled tumultuously  on  the  deck,  expostulated 
with  their  Commander,  mingled  threats  with  their 
expostulations,  and  required  him  instantly  to  tack 
about  and  to  return  to  Europe.  Columbus  perceived 
that  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  have  recourse  to  any 
of  his  former  arts,  which  having  being  tried  so  often, 
had  lost  their  effect ;  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
rekindle  any  zeal  for  the  success  ||f  the  expedition 
among  men,  in  whose  breasts  fear  had  extinguished 
every  generous  sentiment.  He  saw  that  it  was  no 
less  vain  to  think  of  employing  either  gentle  or  se- 
vere measures  to  quell  a  mutiny  so  general  and  so 
violent.  It  was  necessary,  on  all  these  accounts,  to 
sooth  passions  which  he  could  no  longer  command, 
andtogive  way  to  a  torrent  too  impetuous  to  be  check- 
ed. He  promised  solemnly  to  his  men  that  he  would 
comply  with  their  request,  provided  they  would  ac- 
company him,  and  obey  his  commands  for  three  days 
longer,  and  if,  during  that  time,  land  were  not  dis- 
covered, he  would  then  abandon  the  enterprize  and 
direct  his  course  towards  Spain  j]/']. 

Enraged  as  the  sailors  were,  and  impatient  to  turn 
their  fiaces  ae;ain  towards  their  native  country,  this 
proposition  did  not  appear  to  them  unreasonable* 
Nor  did  Ccrfumbus  hazard  much  in  confining  him- 
self to  a  term  so  short.    The  presages  of  discovering 
land  were  now  so  numerous  and  promising,  that  he 
deemed  them  infallible.     For  some  days  the  sound- 
ing-Une  reached  the  bottom,  and  the  soil  which  it 
brought  up  indicated  land  to  be  at  no  great  distance. 
The  flocks  of  birds  increased,  and  were  composed 
Mt  only  of  sea-fowl,  but  of  such  land  birds  as  could 
Bot  be  supposed  to  fly  far  from  the  shore,    llie  crew 
of  the  Pinta  observed  a  cane  floating,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  newly  cut,  and  Kkewbea  piece  of  timber 
anifidally  carved.     The  sailors  aboard  the  Nigu 
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took  up  the  branch  of  a  tree  with  red  ben^ea,  per- 
fectly nresh.  The  clouds  aroimd  the  settiag-^un  as- 
sunied  a  new  appearance ;  the  air  was  more  mild  am} 
warm,  and,  during  night,  the  wind  became  ub« 
eq^al  and  variable.  From  all  these  symptoms,  Co- 
lumbus,  was  so  confident  of  being  near  laad,  that 
on  the  eveninff  of  the  eleventh  of  October,  after 
public  prayers  tor  success,  he  ordered  the  saik  to  be 
furled,  and  the  sUps  to  lie-to,  keeping  strict  watch, 
^t  they  should  bedriven  ashore  in  the  night.  During 
this  interval  of  suspense  and  expectation,  no  maa 
shut  his  eyes,  all  kept  upon  deck,  gating  intently  to- 
wards  that  quarter  where  they  expected  to  discover 
the  land,  wluch  had  been  so  long  the  ol^ect  of 
their  wishes. 

About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus  stand* 
mg  on  the  forecastle,  observed  a  light  at  a  distance, 
and  privately  pointed  it  out  to  Pedro  Guttierea^  a 
page  of  the  queen's  wardrobe.  Guttierez  p^cdi^ 
It,  and  calling  to  Salcedo,  comptroller  of  the  fleet, 
all  three  saw  it  in  motion,  as  if  it  were  carried  from 
place  to  place.  A  little  after  midnight  the  joyful 
sound  of  landy  landy  was  heard  from  the  Pinta,  which 
]^t  always  ahead  of  the  other  ships.  But,  having 
been  so  often  deceived  by  fallacious  appearances,  every 
man  was  now  become  slow  of  belief,  and  waited,  in 
all  the  anguish  of  uncertainty  and  inqpatieqce,  for 
the  return  of  day.  As  soon  as  morning  dawne4 
(Friday,  Oct.  12),  all  doubts  and  fears  were  dispdled* 
From  every  ship  an  island  was  seen  about  two  leases 
to  the  north,  whose  flat  and  verdant  fields,  weQ 
stored  with  wood,  and  watered  with  many  rivulets, 
presented  the  asp^  of  a  delightful  country.  The 
crew  of  the  Pinta  instantly  began  the  Te  Dcym^  as  4 
hymn  of  thankspving  to  God,  and  were  joined  by 
those  of  the  other  ships,  with  tears  of  joy  and  tran* 

Sorts  of  congratulation.    This  office  of  gratitude  t^ 
eaven  was  followed  by  an  act  of  justice  to  their 
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cammandter.  Thef  thitw  themselves  at  the  f|fet  of 
Columbus,  with  feelb^  of  sdf-concfemnation  mingled 
with  reverence*  They  implored  him*  to  pardon  their 
Ignorance^  incredidity,  and  insofende,  ^ich  had 
created  him  so  much  unnecessary  discpiiet,  and  had 
so  often  obstructed  the  prosecution  of  his  well  con-i 
terted  pbn ;  and  passing,  in  the  warmth  of  their  ad-> 
miration,  from  one  extreme  to  another,  they  now 
pronounced  the  man,  whom  they  had  so  lately  revited 
and  threatened,  to  be  a  person  inspired  by  Heaven 
with  sagacity  and  fortitude  more  than  human,  inr 
order  to  accomplish  a  design  so  far  beyond  the  ideas 
and  conception  of  all  former  ages. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  all  their  boats  were 
manned  and  anned.    They  rowed  towards  the  island 
with  their  colours  displayed,  with  wailike  music,  and 
other  martial  pomp.    As  they  approached  the  coast, 
they  saw  it  covered  with  a  multitude  of  people, 
whom  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  drawli  to- 
gether, whose  attitudes  and  gestures  expressed  won»» 
der  add  astonishment  at  the  strange  objecta  which 
presented  themselves  to  their  view.    Columbus  was 
the  first  European  who  set  foot  in  the  New  World 
which  he  had  discovered.    He  landed  in  a  rich  dres^, 
and  with  a  naked  sword  in  his  hand.    His  men  fdk> 
lowed  and  kneeling  down,  they  all  kissed  the  ground 
iHnch  they  had  so  long  desired  to  see.    They  next 
erected  a  crucifix,  and  prostrating  themselves  before 
k,  returned  thanks  to  God  for  cbnducting  their  voy- 
age tosQch  an  happy  issue.    They  then  took  solemn 
posMssion  of  the  country  for  the  crown  of  Csotile  and 
Leon,  with  all  the  formaHdes  which  the  Portuguese 
were  accustomed  to  observe  ih  acts  of  this  kind,  in 
dieur  new  discoveries  [^3* 

llie  Spamaids,  while  thus  employed,  were  sur- 
rounded  by  many  of  the  natives,  who  gazed,  in 
ifltnt  admiration,  upon  actions  which  they  could  not 
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comprehend^  and  of  which  they  did  not  foresee  the 
consequences.  The  dress  of  the  Spaniards,  the  white* 
ness  of  their  skins,  their  beards,  their  arms,  appear- 
ed strange  and  surprising.  The  vast  machines  in 
which  they  had  traversed  the  ocean,  that  seemed  to 
move  upon  the  waters  with  wings,  and  uttered  a 
dreadful  sound  resembling  thunder,  accompanied 
with  tightning  and  smoke,  struck  them  with  such 
terror,  that  they  began  to  respect  their  new  guests 
as  a  superior  order  of  beings,  and  concluded  that  they 
were  childrai  of  the  Sun,  who  had  descended  to 
visit  the  earth. 

The  Europeans  were  hardly  less  amazed  at  the 
scene  now  before  them.  Every  herb,  and  shrub, 
and  tree,  was  different  from  those  which  flourished 
in  Europe.  The  soil  seemed  to  be  rich,  but  bore  few 
marks  of  cultivation.  The  climate,  even  to  the  Spa^ 
niards,  felt  warm,  though  extremely  delightful.  The 
inhabitants  appeared  in  the  simple  innocence  of  na^ 
ture,  entirely  naked.  Their  black  hair,  long  and 
uncurled,  floated  upon  their  shoulders,  or  was  bound 
in  tresses  around  tneir  heads.  They  had  no  beards, 
and  every  part  of  their  bodies  was  perfectly  smooth. 
Their  complexion  was  of  a  dusky  copper  colour, 
their  features  singular^irather  than  disagreeable,  their 
aspect  gentle  and  timid.  Though  not  tall,  they  were 
well  shaped,  and  active.  Their  faces,  and  several 
parts  of  their  body,  were  fantastically  painted  with 
dbuing  colours.  They  were  shy  at  first  through 
tear,  but  soon  t^ecame  familiar  with  the  Spanbrds,  and 
with  transports  of  joy  received  from  them  hawks- 
bells,  glass  beads,  or  other  baubles,  in  return  for 
which  they  gave  such  provisions  as  they  had,  and 
some  cotton  yarn,  the  only  commodity  of  value  that 
they  could  produce.  Towards  evening,  Columbus 
returned  to  his  ship,  accompanied  by  many  of  the 
islanders  in  their  boats,  which  they  called  canoes^ 
tsid  though  rudely  formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  ^ 
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sinde  tree,  they  rowed  them  with  surprising  dex- 
tenty.  Thus,  in  the  first  interview  between  the  in- 
habitants of  the  old  and  new  worlds,  every  thing  was 
conduaed  amicably,  and  to  their  mutual  satisfaction* 
The  former,  enlightened  and  ambitious,  formed 
already  vast  ideas  with  respect  to  the  advantages 
which  they  mi^ht  derive  from  the  re^ons  that  began 
to  open  to  their  view.  The  latter,  simple  and  undis- 
cernmg,  had  no  foresight  of  the  calamities  and  desola* 
tion  which  were  approaching  their  country. 

Columbus,  who  now  assumed  the  tide  and 
authority  of  admiral  and  viceroy,  called  the  island 
which  he  had  discovered  San  Salvador.  It  is  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Guanaliani^  which  the  natives 
gave  to  it,  and  is  one  of  that  large  duster  of  islands 
called  the  Lucaya  or  Bahama  isles.  It  is  situated 
about  three  thousand  miles  to  the  west  of  Gomera, 
from  which  the  squadron  took  its  departure,  and 
only  four  degrees  to  the  south  of  it ;  so  little  had 
Columbus  deviated  from  the  westerly  course,  which 
he  had  chosen  as  the  most  proper. 

Columbus  employed  the  next  day  in  visiting  the 
coasts  of  the  island  ;  and  from  the  universal  poverty 
of  the  inhabitants,  he  perceived  that  this  was  not 
the  rich  country  for  which  he  sought.  But,  con* 
fbrmably  to  his  theory  concerning  the  discovery  of 
those  regions  of  Asb,  which  stretched  towards  the 
east,  he  concluded  that  San  Salvador  was  one  of  the 
isles  which  geographers  descriflbd  as  situated  in  the 
great  ocean  adjacent  to  India  [/]•  Having  observed, 
that  most  of  the  people  whom  he  had  seen  wore 
small  plates  of  gold,  by  way  of  ornament,  in  their 
nostrils,  he  eagerly  inquired  where  they  got  that 
precious  metaL  They  pointed  towards  the  south,  and 
made  him  comprehend  by  signs,  that  gold  abounded 
in  countries  situated  in  that  quarter.  Thither  he  im- 
mediately determined  to  direct  his  course,  in  full  con^ 
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fidence  of  (nding  there  those  opufeot  regions  which 
had  been  the  object  of  his  voys^e,  and  w^d  be  a  re* 
compence  for  aU  his  toils  and  dangers.  He  took  along 
with  him  seven  of  the  natives  oi  Ssfli  Salvador,  than, 
bjr  acquiring  the  Spanish  hnguam,  they  might  strvie  u 
guides  and  mterpreters ;  and  those  innooent  people 
considered  it  as  a  mark  of  distinction  when  they  were 
sdectcd  to  accompany  him. 

He  saw  several  islands,  and  touched  at  three  of 
the  largest,  on  which  he  bestowed  the  namee  of  Sl# 
Mary  of  the  Conception,  Femandina,  and  Isabella. 
But  as  their  soil,  productions,  and  inhabitants, 
nearly  resembled  those  of  San  Salvador,  he  made  no 
ttay  in  any  of  them.  He  inquired  every  where  for 
gold,  and  the  simns  that  were  uniformly  made  by  way 
of  answer,  connrmed  him  in  the  opinion  that  it  wae 
brought  fnxn  the  sooth.  He  followed  that  course, 
sind  soon  discovered  a  country  which  appeared  very 
extensive,  not  perfectly  level,  like  those  wUch  he 
had  already  visited,  but  so  diversified  with  rising 
grounds,  hills,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains,  that  he 
was  uncertain  whether  it  might  prove  an  island,  or 
port  of  the  continent.  The  natives  of  San  Salvador, 
whom  he  had  on  board,  called  it  Cuba  ;  ColumbM 
gave  it  the  name  of  Juanna.  He  entered  the  month 
of  a  large  river  ;  with  his  squadron,  and  all  the  in* 
'habitants  fled  to  the  mountains  as  he  approadicd 
the  shOTe*  But  as  he  resolved  to  careen  his  ships  ia 
that  place,  he  sent  softie  Spaniards,  together  with  OM 
of  the  people  of  San  Salvador,  to  view  the  interioc 
part  of  the  country.  They,  having  advanced  above 
sixty  miles  from  the  shore,  reported,  upon  thdr 
return,  that  the  soil  was  richer  and  more  cultivated 
than  any  they  had  hitherto  discovered ;  that,  besides 
many  scattered  cottages,  they  had  found  one  villa^, 
containing  above  a  thousand  inhabitants;  that  3» 
people,  though  naked,  seemed  to  be  more  inteUimnt 
(han  those  of  San  Salvador,  but  had  treated  them 
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vnth  the  same  respectful  attention,  kisdng  their  feet^ 
and  honouring  them  as  sacred  beings  allied  to 
Heaven  ;  that  they  had  given  them  to  eat  a  certaia 
root,*  the  taste  of  which  resembled  roasted  chesnutSy 
and  likewise  a  singular  species  of  com  called  mai^e^ 
which,  either  when  roasted  whole  or  ground  into 
meal,  was  abundantly  palatable ;  that  there  seemed 
to  be  no  four-footed  animals  in  the  country,  but  a 
fpedes  of  dogs,  which  could  not  bark,  and  a  creature 
resembling  a  rabbit,  but  of  a  much  smaller  size  ^  that 
they  had  observed  some  ornaments  of  gdd  among 
the  people,  but  of  no  great  vakie  [u]. 

Tliese  messengers  had  prevailed  with  some  of  tlve 
matives  to  accompany  them,  who  informed  Co* 
himbus,  that  the  gold  of  which  they  nude  thek 
ornaments  was  fomid  in  Cubanacan.  By  this  word 
they  meant  the  middle  or  inland  part  of  Cuba ;  but 
Columbus,  being  ignorant  of  their  language,  as  well 
as  unaccustomed  to  their  pronunciation,  and  hi» 
thoughts  running  continually  upon  his  own  theory 
concerning  the  discovery  of  the  East  Indies,  he  was 
led,  by  the  resemblance  of  sound,  to  suppose  that  they 
spoke  of  the  Great  Khan,  and  imagined  that  the  opu- 
tent  Idngdom  of  Catha^j  described  by  Marco  Polo, 
was  not  very  remote.  This  induced  him  to  employ 
Some  time  in  viemng  the  country.  He  visited 
ahaost  every  harbour,  from  Porto  del  Principe,  on 
the  north  coast  of  Ci^y  to  the  .eastern  extremity  of 
the  island :  but,  though  delighted  with  the  beauty  of 
the  scenes,  which  every  where  presented  themselves^ 
and  amazed  at  the  luxuriant  fertility  of  the  soil,  both  ' 
whid^  from  their  novelty,  made  a  more  lively  im« 
ftesAoa  upon  his  imagination  [tr],  he  did  not  find 
fgM  m  such  quantity  as  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  either 
the  avavice  of  his  followers,  or  the  expectations  of 

[«3  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  24?— 25*.    Herrera,  dec  1.  fib.  i« 
[x3  See  Foxa  XIV. 
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the  court  to  which  he  was  to  return.  The  people  of 
the  country,  as  much  astonished  at  his  eagerness  in 
quest  of  gold,  as  the  Europeans  were  at  their 
ignorance  and  simplicity,  pointed  towards  the  east» 
where  an  island  which  they  called  Hay  ti  was  situated, 
in  which  that  metal  was  more  abundant  than  among 
them.  Columbus  ordered  his  squadron  to  bend  its 
course  thither ;  but  Martin  Alonso  Pinzon,  impatient- 
to  be  the  first  who  should  take  possession  of  the  treap 
sures  which  this  country  was  supposed  to  contain,  quit* 
ted  his  companions,  regardless  of  all  the  admiral's  sig- 
nals to  slacken  sail  until  they  should  come  up  with  him. 
Columbus,  retarded  by .  contrary  winds,  did  not 
reach  Hayti  till  the  sixth  of  December.  He  called 
the  port  where  he  first  touched  St.  Nicholas,  and  the 
island  itself  Espagnola,  in  honour  of  thet  kingdom  by 
which  he  was  employed ;  and  it  is  the  only  country, 
of  those  he  had  yet  discovered,  ^('hich  has  retained 
the  name  that  he  gave  it.  As  he  could  neither  meet 
with  the  Pinta,  nor  have  any  intercourse  \iith  the 
inhabitants,  who  fled  in  great  consternation  towards 
the  woods,  he  soon  quitted  St.  Nicholas,  and  sailing 
along  the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  he  entered  an- 
other harbour,  which  he  called  Conception.  Here  he 
was  more  fortunate ;  his  people  overtook  a  woman 
who  was  flying  from  them,  and  after  treating  her 
with  great  gendeness,  dismissed  her  with  a  present 
of  such  toys  as  they  knew  were  most  valued  in  those 
regions.  The  discription  which  she  gave  to  her 
countrymen  of  the  humanity  and  wonderful  qualities 
of  the  strangers ;  their  admiration  of  the  trinkets, 
which  she  shewed  with  exultation ;  and  their  eager- 
ness to  participate  of  the  same  favours  ;  removed  all 
their  fears,  and  induced  many  of  them  to  repair  to 
the  harbour.  The  strange  objects  which  they 
beheld,  and  the  baubles,  which  Columbus  bestowed 
upon  them,  amply  gratified  their  curiosity  and  xh&x 
wishes.    They    nearly   resembled    the    people   g{ 
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[Juanahani  and  Cuba.    They  were  naked  like  them, 
gnorant,  and  simple ;  and  seemed  to  be  equally  un- 
icquainted  with  all  the  arts  which  appear  most  neces- 
ary  in  polished  societies:    but  they  were  gentle, 
redulous,  and  timid,  to  a  degree  which  rendered  it 
asy  to  aa{uire  the  ascendant  over  them,  especially  as 
heir  excessive  admiration  led  them  into  the  same 
rror  with  the  people  of  the  other  islands,  in  believing 
lie  Spaniards  to  be  more  than  mortals,  and  descended 
nmediately  from  Heaven.    They  possessed  gold  in 
reater  abundance  than  their  neighbours,    which 
liey  readily  exchanged  for  bells,  beads,  or  pins ;  and 
I  this  unequal  traffic   both   parties  were  highly 
leased,  each  considering  themselves  as  gainers  by  the 
-ansaction.    Here  Columbus  was  \asited  by  a  prince 
r  cazique  of  the  country.    He  appeared  with  all  the 
raip  luiown  among  a  simple  people,  beine  carried  in 
sort  of  palanquin  upon  the  shoulders  of  four  men, 
id  attended  by  many  of  his  subjects,  who  served 
im  with  great  respect.    His  deportment  was  grave 
id  stately,  very  reserved  towards  his  own  people. 
It  with  Columbus  and  the  Spaniards  extremely 
nuteous.    He  gave  the  admiral  some  thin  plates  of 
3ld,  and  a  girdle  of  curious  workmanship,  receiving 
L  return  presents  of  small  value,  but  highly  accept* 
de  to  him  [y]. 

Columbus,  still  intent  on  discovering  the  mines 
Uch  yielded  gold,  continued  to  interrogate  all  the 
mves  with  whom  he  had  any  intercourse  concerning 
wir  situation,  lliey  concurred  in  pointing  out  a 
loantainous  country,  which  they  called  GoaOj  at 
ime  distance  from  the  sea,  and  farther  to^^rds  the 
isL  Struck  with  this  sound,  which  appeared  to 
im  the  same  with  Cipango,  the  name  by  which 
larco  Polo,  and  other  travellers  to  the  east,  dis« 
Bguished  the  island  of  Japan,  he  no  longer  doubted 

[y]   Life  of  Colombusi  c.  32.     Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  i.  c.  15, 
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with  respect  to  the  vidnity  of  the  countries  which 
he  had  discovered  to  the  remote  parti  of  Asia ;  and, 
in  full  expectation  of  reaching  soon  thode  regicms 
which  had  been  the  object  of  his  voyage,  he  directed 
bis  course  towards  the  east.  He  put  into  a  commodi- 
ous harbour,  which  he  called  St.  Thomas,  ^tnd  found 
that  district  to  be  under  the  government  of  a  power* 
ful  cazique,  named  Guacanahari^  who,  as  he  after- 
wards  learned,  was  one  of  the  five  sOvereigds  amoni; 
whom  the  whole  island  was  divided.  H6  iflimfdk; 
ately  sent  messengers  to  Columbus,  who,  in  hbname, 
delivered  to  him  the  present  of  a  mask  curioualf 
fashioned,  with  the  ears,  nose,  and  Inouth  of  bttteB 
gold,  and  invited  him  to  the  phce  of  hid  reddeocei 
near  the  harbour  now  called  Cape  FranoMa,  some 
leagues  towards  the  east.  Cdumbus  cfispatched  some 
of  his  officers  to  visit  this  prince,  who,  as  he  behaved 
himself  with  greater  dignity,  seemed  to  daim  more 
sittention.  They  returned,  with  such  fivOunMe  ac« 
counts  both  of  the  country  and  of  the  people^  ii 
made  Columbus  impatient  for  that  interview  ^with 
Guacanahari  to  which  he  had  been  invited. 

He  sailed  for  this  purpose  from  St.  Thomas,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  December,  with  a  fair  wind,  and 
the  sea  perfectly  calm  ;  and  as,  amidst  the  muhipfr 
dty  of  his  occupations,  he  had  not  shut  his  eyes  fo 
two  days,  he  retired  at  midnight,  in  ordef  to  take 
some  repose,  having  committed  the  helm  to  the  pilots 
with  strict  injunctions  not  to  quit  it  for  a  moawnt 
The  pilot,  dreading  no  danger,  carelessly  left  the  hdm 
to  an  unexperienced  cabin-boy,  and  the  ship,  carrisd 
away  by  a  current,  was  dashed  against  a  rock.  The 
violence  of  the  shock  awakened  Columbus. .  He  ran 
tip  to  the  deck.  There,  all  was  confusion  and 
despair.  He  alone  retained  presence  of  mind.  Ht 
ordered  some  of  the  sailors  to  take  a  boat,  and  cnrf 
out  an  anchor  eastern ;  but,  instead  of  obeyingi 
they  made  off  towards  the  Nicma,  which  vas  abM 
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half  a  league  distant.  He  then  commanded  the 
masts  to  be  cut  down,  in  order  to  lighten  the  ship  ; 
but  all  bis  endeavours  were  too  late ;  the  vessel 
[)pened  near  the  keel,  and  filled  so  fast  with  water 
that  its  loss  was  inevitable.  The  smoothness  of  the 
lea,  and  the  timely  assistance  of  boats  from  the  Nigna, 
ena^iled  the  crew  to  save  their  lives.  As  soon  as  the 
isbnders  heard  of  this  disaster,  they  crowded  to  the 
shore,  with  their  prince  Guacanahari  at  their  head. 
Instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  distress  in  which 
they  behetd  the  Spaniards,  to  attempt  any  thing  to 
their  detrunent,  they  lamented  their  misfortune  with 
tears  of  sincere  condolence.  Not  satisfied  with  this 
nnavailing  expression  of  their  sympathy,  they  put  to 
sea  a  nunu>er  of  canoes,  and,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Spaniards,  assisted  in  saving  whatever  could  be 
got  out  of  the  wreck ;  and  by  the  united  labour  of  so 
many  bands,  almost  every  thing  of  value  was  carried 
38hore.  As  fast  as  the  goods  were  landed,  Guacana- 
hari in  person  took  charge  of  them*  By  his  orders 
they  were  all  deposited  in  one  place,  and  armed  cen- 
tiads  were  posted,  who  kept  the  multitude  at  a  dist« 
aiioe,  in  order  to  prevent  them  not  only  from  env 
bezsling,  but  from  inspecting  too  curiously  what  be* 
loDged  to  their  guests  [js].  Next  morning  this  prince 
visited  Columbus,  who  was  now  on  board  the  Nigna, 
and  endeavoured  to  console  him  for  his  loss,  by  of- 
iuiag  all  that  he  possessed  to  repair  it  [a]. 

The  condition  of  Columbus  was  such  that  he  stood 
in  need  of  consolation.  He  had  hitherto  procured 
no  intelligence  of  the  Pinta,  and  no  longer  doused 
hot  that  lus  treacherous  associate  had  set  sail  for 
Europe,  in  order  to  have  the  merit  of  carrying  the 
fint  tidings  of  the  extraordinary  discoveries  which 
kad  been  noade,  and  to  pre-occupy  so  far  the  ear  of 
their  sovereign,  as  to  rob  him  of  the  glory  and  re- 
ward to  which  he  was  justly  entitled.    There  re^ 

[s]  8oQ  Mots  XV.        [a]  Herrcnw  dec.  1.  lib.  i.  c.  18. 
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mained  but  one  vessel,  and  that  the  smallest  and 
most  crazy  of  the  squadron,  to  traverse  such  a  vast 
ocean,  and  carry  so  many  men  back  to  Eun)pe. 
Each  of  those  circumstances  was  alarming,  and  filled 
the  mind  of  Columbus  with  the  utmost  solicitude. 
The  desire  of  overtaking  Pinzon,  and  of  effacing  the 
unfavourable  impressions  which  his  misrepresenta- 
tions might  make  in  Spain,  made  it  necessary  to  re- 
turn thither  without  delay.     The  difficulty  of  taking 
such  a  number  of  persons  aboard  the  Jt^gna,  con- 
firmed  him  in  an  opinion,  which  the  fertility  of  the 
country,  and  the  gentle  temper  of  the  people,  had 
already  induced  him  to  form.     He  resolved  to  leave 
a  part  of  his  crew  in  the  island,  that,  by  residing 
there,  they  might  learn  the  language  of  the  natives, 
study  their  disposition,  examine  the  nature  of  the 
country,  search  for  mines,  prepare  for  the  commodi- 
ous  settlement  of  the  colony,  with  which  he  proposed 
to  return,  and  thus  secure  and  facilitate  the  acquisi- 
tion of  those  advantages  which  he  expected  from  his 
discoveries.     When  he  mentioned  this  to  his  men, 
all  approved  of  the  design ;   and  from  impatience 
under  the  fatigue  of  a  long  voyage,  from  the  levity 
natural  to  sailors,  or  from  the  hopes  of  amassing 
wealth  in  a  country,  which  afforded  such  promi^ng 
specimens  of  its  riches,  many  offered  voluntarily  to 
be  among  the  number  of  those  who  should  remain. 
Nothing  Mras  now  wanting  towards  the  execution 
of  this  scheme,  but  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Guaca- 
nahari ;  and  his  unsuspicious  simplicity  soon  pre- 
sented to  the  admiral  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
proposing  it.     Columbus  having,  in  the  best  manner 
he  could,  by  broken  words  and  signs,  expressed  some 
curiosity  to  know  the  cause  which  had  moved  the 
islanders  to  fly  with  such  precipitation  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  his  ships,  the  cazique  informed  him  that  the 
country  was  much  infested  by  the  incursions  of  cer- 
tain people  whom  he  called  Carribeans^  who  inhatnted 
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several  islands  to  the  south-east.  These  he  described 
as  a  fierce  and  warlike  race  of  men,  who  delighted 
in  blood,  and  devoured  the  flesh  of  the  prisoners 
who  were  so  unhappy  as  to  fall  into  their  hands ; 
and  as  the  Spaniards,  at  their  first  appearance,  were 
supposed  to  be  the  Carribeans,  whom  the  natives, 
however  numerous,  durst  not  face  in  battle,  they 
had  recourse  to  their  usual  method  of  securing  their 
safety,  by  flying  into  the  thickest  and  most  impene- 
traUe  woods.  Guacanahari,  while  speaking  of  those 
dreadful  invaders,  discovered  such  symptoms  of 
terror,  as  well  as  such  consciousness  of  the  inability 
of  his  own  people  to  resist 'them,  as  led  Columbus  to 
conclude  that  he  would  not  be  alarmed  at  the  propo« 
sition  of  any  scheme,  which  afforded  him  the  pros- 
pect of  an  additional  security,  against  their  attacks. 
He  instantly  offered  him  the  assistance  of  the 
Spaniards  to  repel  his  enemies  ;  he  engaged  to  take 
him  and  his  people  under  the  protection  of  the 
powerful  monarch  whom  he  served,  and  offered  to 
leave  in  the  island  such  a  number  of  his  men  as 
should  be  sufficient,  not  only  to  defend  the  inhabit- 
ants from  future  incursions,  but  to  avenge  their  past 
wrongs. 

The  credulous  prince  closed  eagerly  with  the  pro- 
posal, and  thought  himself  already  safe  under  the 
patronage  of  beings  sprung  from  Heaven,  and  supe- 
rior in  power  to  mortal  man.  The  ground  was 
marked  out  for  a  small  fort,  which  Columbus  called 
Navidadj  because  he  had  landed  there  on  Christmas 
day.  A  deep  ditch  ^^s  drawn  around  it.  The  ram- 
para  were  fortified  with  pallisades,  and  the  great 
guns,  saved  out  of  the  admiral's  ship,  were  planted 
upon  them.  In  ten  days  the  work  was  finished  ;  that 
ooaple  race  of  men  labouring  with  inconsiderate  assi- 
diutv  in  erecting  this  first  monument  of  their  own 
servitude.  During  this  time,  Columbus,  by  his  ca- 
aod  liberality,  laboured  to  increase  the  high 
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opinion  which  the  natives  entertained  of  the  Spani- 
ards. But  while  he  endeavoured  to  inspire  them 
with  confidence  in  their  disposition  to  do  good,  he 
wished  likewise  to  give  them  sonnie  striking  idea  of 
their  power  to  punish  and  destroy  such  as  were  the 
objects  of  their  indignation.  With  this  view,  in  pre- 
sence of  a  vast  assembly,  he  drew  up  his  men  in  CMrder 
of  battle,  and  made  an  ostentatious  but  innocent  dis- 
{>lay  of  the  sharpness  of  the  Spanish  swords,  of  the 
force  of  their  spears,  and  the  operation  of  their  cross 
bows.  These  rude  people,  strangers  to  the  use  of 
iron,  and  unacquainted  with  any  hostile  weapons,  but 
arrows  of  reeds  pointed  with  the  bones  of  fishes, 
wooden  swords,  and  javelins  hardened  in  the  fire, 
wondered  and  trembled.  Before  this  surprise  or  fear 
had  time  to  abate,  he  ordered  the  great  guns  to  be 
fired.  The  sudden  explosion  struck  them  with  such 
terror,  that  they  fell  fiat  to  the  ground,  covering 
their  faces  with  their  hands ;  and  when  thev  beheld 
the  astonishing  effect  of  the  bullets  among  the  trees, 
towards  which  the  cannon  had  been  pointed,  they 
concluded  that  it  was  impossible  to  resist  men,  who 
had  the  command  of  such  destructive  instruments, 
and  who  came  armed  with  thunder  and  lightning 
against  their  enemies. 

After  giving  such  impressions  both  of  the  benefi- 
cence and  power  of  the  Spaniards,  as  might  have  ren- 
dered it  easy  to  preserve  an  ascendant  over  the  minds 
of  the  natives,  Columbus  appointed  thirty-ei^t  of 
his  people  to  remain  in  the  island.  He  entrusted  the 
command  of  these  to  Diego  de  Arada,  a  gentlemam 
of  Cordova,  investing  him  vnth,  the  same  powers 
which  he  himself  had  received  from  Ferdinand  an4 
Isabella ;  and  furnished  him  with  every  thing  requi- 
site for  the  subsistence  or  defence  of  this  infant  co- 
feny.  He  strictly  enjoined  them  to  maintain  ooncocd 
among  themselves,  to  yield  an  unreserved  obedieace 
to  their  conunanda:,  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  lite 
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natives  by  any  violence  or  exaction,  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  Guacanahari,  but  not  to  put  themselves 
in  his  power,  by  straggling  in  small  parties,  or  march- 
ing too  far  from  the  fort.  He  promised  to  revisit 
them  soon,  with  such  a  reinforcement  of  strength  as 
might  enable  them  to  take  flill  possession  of  the 
country,  and  to  reap  all  the  fruits  or  their  discoveries. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  engaged  to  mention  their  names 
to  the  king  and  queen,  and  to  place  their  merit  and 
services  in  the  most  advantageous  light  [A]. 

1493.]  Having  thus  taken  every  precaution  for  the 
security  of  the  colony,  he  left  Navidad  on  the  fourth 
of  January  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
three,  and  steering  towards  the  east,  discovered,  and 
gave  names  to  most  of  the  harbours  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  island.  On  the  sixth,  he  descried  the 
Pinta,  and  soon  came  up  with  her,  after  a  separation 
of  more  than  six  weeks.  Pinzon  endeavoured  to 
justify  his  conduct,  by  pretending  that  he  had  been 
driven  from  his  course  by  stress  of  weather,  and  pre*- 
vented  from  returning  by  contrary  winds.  The  ad- 
miraly  though  he  still  suspected  his  perfidious  inten- 
tions, and  knew  well  what  he  urged  in  his  own  de- 
fieoce  to  be  ftivolous  as  well  as  false,  was  so  sensible 
that  this  was  not  a  proper  time  for  venturing  upon 
any  high  strain  of  authority,  and  felt  such  satisfaction 
in  tlus  junction  with  his  consort,  which  delivered 
him  firom  many  disquieting  apprehensions,  that  lame 
as  Flnzon's  apology  was,  he  admitted  of  it  without 
.difficulty,  and  restored  him  to  favour.  During  his 
absence  from  the  admiral,  Hnzon  had  visited  several 
harbours  in  the  island,  had  acquired  some  gold  by 
traffidng  with  the  natives,  but  had  made  no  discovery 
of  any  importance. 

From  the  condition  of  his  ships,  as  well  as  the  tem- 
po* of  his  men,  Columbus  now  found  it  necessary  to 

If}  Onedo  ap.  Ram.  iii.  p.  82.  £•    Her.  dec.  ].  Kb. i.  c.  SO. 
'de  of  Columbus,  c.  34. 
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hasten  his  return  to  Europe.  The  former,  havlpff 
suffered  much  during  a  voyage  of  such  an  unusual 
length,  were  extremely  leaky.  The  latter  expressed 
the  utmost  impatience  to  revisit  their  native  coutitry, 
from  which  they  had  been  so  long  absent,  and  where 
they  had  things  so  wonderful  and  unheard-of  to  re- 
late. Accordingly,  on  the  sixteenth  of  January,  he 
directed  his  course  towards  the  north-east,  and  soon 
lost  sight  of  land.  He  had  on  board  some  of  the  na- 
tives,  whom  he  had  taken  from  the  different  islands 
which  he  discovered ;  and  besides  the  gold,  which 
was  the  chief  object  of  research,  he  had  collected 
specimens  of  all  the  productions  which  were  likely  to 
become  subjects  of  commerce  in  the  several  countries, 
as  well  as  many  unknown  birds,  and  other  natural 
curiosities,  which  might  attract  the  attention  of  the 
learned,  or  excite  the  wonder  of  the  people.  The 
voyage  was  prosperous  to  the  fourteenth  of  February, 
and  he  had  advanced  near  five  hundred  leagues  across 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  when  the  wind  began  to  rise,  and 
continued  to  blow  with  increasing  rage,  which  ter* 
minated  in  a  furious  hurricane.  Every  thing  that 
the  naval  skill  and  experience  of  Columbus  could  de* 
vise  was  employed,  in  order  to  save  the  ships.  But 
it  was  impossible  to  withstand  the  violence  of  the 
storm,  and,  as  they  were  still  far  from  any  land,  de- 
struction seemed  inevitable.  The  sailors  had  recourse 
to  prayers  to  Almighty  God,  to  the  invocation  of 
saints,  to  vows  and  charms,  to  every  thing  that  reli- 
gion dictates,  or  superstition  suggests,  to  the  affright- 
ed mind  of  man.  No  prospect  of  deliverance  appear- 
ing, they  abandoned  themselves  to  despair,  and  ex- 
pected every  moment  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
waves.  Besides  the  passions  which  naturally  agitate 
and  alarm  the  human  mind  in  such  awfiil  situations, 
when  certain  death,  in  one  of  his  most  terrible  forms, 
is  before  it,  Columbus  had  to  endure  feelings  of  dis- 
tress peculiar  to  himself.    He  dreaded  that  aQ  know- 
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ledge  of  the  amazing  discoveries  which  he  had  made 
was  now  to  perish ;  mankind  were  to  be  deprived  of 
every  benefit  that  might  have  been  derived  from  the 
happy  success  of  his  schemes,  and  his  own  name 
would  descend  to  posterity  as  that  of  a  rash  deluded 
adventurer,  instead  of  being  transmitted  with  the 
honour  due  to  the  author  and  conductor  of  the  most 
noble  enterprize  that  had  ever  been  undertaken. 
These  reflections  extinguished  all  sense  of  his  own 
personal  danger.  Less  affected  with  the  loss  of  life, 
than  solicitous  to  preserve  the  memory  of  what  he 
had  attempted,  and  atchieved,  he  retired  to  his  cabin, 
and  wrote,  upon  parchment,  a  short  account  of  the 
voyage  which  he  had  made,  of  the  course  which  he 
had  taken,  of  the  situation  and  riches  of  the  countries 
which  he  had  discovered,  and  of  the  colony  that  he 
had  left  there.  Having  wrapped  up  this  in  an  oiled 
cloth,  which  he  inclosed  in  a  cake  of  wax,  he  put  it 
into  a  cask  carefully  stopped  up,  and  threw  it  into 
the  sea,  in  hopes  that  some  fortunate  accident  might 
preserve  a  deposit  of  such  importance  to  the 
world  [c]. 

At  length  Providence  interposed,  to  save  a  life  re- 
served for  other  services.  The  wind  abated,  the  sea 
became  calm,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth. 
Columbus  and  his  companions  discovered  land ;  ana 
though  uncertain  what  it  was,  they  made  towards  it« 
They  soon  knew  it  to  be  St.  Mary,  one  of  the  Azores 
or  western  isles,  subject  to  the  crown  of  Portugal. 
There,  after  a  violent  contest  with  the  governor,  in 
which  Columbus  displayed  no  less  spirit  thin  pru« 
dence,  he  obtained  a  supply  of  fresh  pro^dsions,  and 
whatever  else  he  needed.  One  circumstance,  how- 
ever, greatly  disquieted  him.  The  Knta,  of  which 
he  had  lost  sight  on  the  first  day  of  the  hurricane,  did 
not  appear ;  he  dreaded  for  some  time  that  she  had 

[c]  •Life  of  Columbuti  «•  S?*     Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib;  ii.  c.  1, 2* 
Svc  Note  XVL 
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foundered  at  sea^  and  that  all  her  crew  had  perished ; 
afterwards,  his  former  suspicions  recurred,  and  he 
became  apprehensive  that  Pinzon  had  borne  away  for 
$pain,  that  be  might  reach  it  before  him,  and  by 
giving  the  first  account  of  his  discoveries,  might  ob> 
tain  some  share  of  his  fame. 

In  order  to  prevent  this,  he  left  the  Azores  as  soon 
as  the  weather  would  permit  (Feb.  24).  At  no  great 
distance  from  the  coast  of  Spain,  when  near  the  end 
of  his  voyage,  and  seemingly  beyond  the*f^ach  of 
any  disaster,  another  storm  arose,  little  inferior  to 
the  former  in  violence  ;  and  after  driving  before  it 
during  two  days  and  two  nights,  he  was  forced  to 
take  shelter  in  the  river  Tagus  (March  4).  Upon 
application  to  the  king  of  Portu^,  he  was  allowed 
to  come  up  to  Lisbon ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
envy  which  it  was  natural  for  the  Portuguese  to  fed, 
when  they  beheld  another  nation  entering  upon  that 
province  of  discovery  which  they  had  hitherto  deem- 
ed peculiarly  their  own,  and  in  its  first  essay,  not 
only  rivalling,  but  eclipsing  their  fame,  Columbus 
was  received  with  all  the  marks  of  distinction  due  to 
a  man  who  had  performed  things  so  extraordinary 
'and  unexpected.  ^  The  king  admitted  him  into  his 
'presence,  treated  him  with  the  highest  respect^  and 
listened  to  the  account  which  he  gave  of  his  voyage 
»  with  admiration  mingled  with  regret.  While  Colum- 
bus, on  his  part,  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  describing 
the  importance  of  his  discoveries,  and  of  being  now 
able  tQ  prove  the  solidity  of  his  schemes  to  those  vety 
'  persons,  who,  vnih  an  ignorance  disgraceful  to  them- 
selves, and  fatal  to  their  country,  had  lately  rejected 
'them  as  the  projects  of  a  visionary  or  designing  ad* 
venturer  [d]. 

Columbus  \V2S  so  impatient  to  return  to  Spain* 
'  that  he  remained  only  five  days  in  Lisbon.     On  the 

^{Q  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  4Q»  41.    Herren,  dec.  I.  Eb.  ii« 
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fifteenth  of  March  he  arrived  In  the  port  of  Palos^ 
seven  months  and  eleven  days  from  the  time  when 
he  set  out  thence  upon  his  voyage.  As  soon  as  the 
ship  was  discovered  approaching  the  port,  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Palos  ran  eagerly  to  the  shore,  in  order 
to  welcome  their  relations  and  felloe-citizens,  and  to 
hear  tidings  of  their  voyage.  When  the  prosperous 
issue  of  it  was  known,  when  they  beheld  the  strange 
people,  the  unknown  animals,  and  singular  produc- 
tions brought  from  the  countries  which  had  been 
discovered,  the  effusion  of  joy  was  general  and  un« 
bounded.  The  bells  were  rung,  the  cannon  fired  ^ 
Columbus  was  received  at  landing  with  royal  honours, 
and  all  the  people,  in  solemn  procession,  accompanied 
him  and  his  crew  to  the  church,  where  they  returned 
thanks  to  Heaven,  which  had  so  wonderfully  con- 
ducted and  crowned  >xith  success,  a  voyage  of  greater 
length  and  of  more  importance  than  had  been  at- 
tempted in  any  former  age.  On  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Hnta^ 
which  the  violence  of  the  tempest  had  driven  far  to 
the  north,  enter  the  harbour. 

The  first  care  of  Columbus  was  to  inform  the  kin^ 

and  queen,  who  were  then  at  Barcelona,  of  his  arn- 

val  smd  success.    Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  no  less 

astonished  than  delighted  with  this  unexpected  event, 

desired  Columbus,  m  terms  the  most  respectful  and 

flattering,  to  repair  immediately  to  court,  that  from 

lus  own  mouth  they  might  receive  a  full  detail  of  his 

extraordinary  services  and  discoveries.    During  his 

journey  to  Barcelona,  the  people  crowded  from  the 

acKaoent  country,  following  him  every  where  with 

aduniration  and  applause.    i£s  entrance  into  the  city 

was  conducted,  by  order  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 

with  pomp  suitable  to  the  great  event,  which  added 

such  distinguishmg  lustre  to  their  reign.    The  peo]^le 

vhom  he  brought  along  with  him  from  the  countnes 

wUch  he  had  £swvered,  marched  first,  and  by  their 
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singular  complexion^  the  wild  peculiarity  of  their 
-  features,  and  uncouth  finery,  appeared  like  men  of 
another  species.  Next  to  them  were  carried  the  or« 
naments  of  gold  fashioned  by  the  rude  art  of  the  na- 
tives, the  grains  of  gold  found  in  the  mountains,  and 
dust  of  the  same  metal  gathered  in  the  rivers.  After 
these,  appeared  the  various  commodities  of  the  new- 
discovered  countries,  together  with  their  curious  pro- 
ductions. Columbus  himself  closed  the  procession, 
and  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  the  spectators,  who  gazed 
with  admiration  on  the  extraordinary  man,  whose 
superior  sagacity  and  fortitude  had  conducted  their 
countrymen,  by  a  route  concealed  from  past  ages,  to 
the  knowledge  of  a  new  world.  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella received  him  clad  in  their  royal  robes,  and  seated 
upon  a  throne,  under  a  magnificent  canopy.  When 
he  approached,  they  stood  up,  and  raising  him  as  he 
kneeled  to  kiss  their  hands,  commanded  him  to  tak^ 
bis  seat  upon  a  chair  prepared  for  him,  imd  to  give 
a  circumstantial  account  of  his  voyage.  He  delivered 
it  with  a  gravity  and  composure  no  less  suitable  to 
the  disposidon  of  the  Spanish  nation,  than  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  audience  in  which  he  spoke,  and  with 
that  modest  simplicity  which  characterises  men  of  su- 
perior minds,  who,  satisfied  with  having  performed 
great  actions,  court  not  vain  applause  by  an  ostenta- 
tious display  of  their  exploits.  When  he  had  finished 
his  narration,  the  king  and  queen,  kneeling  down, 
ofiered  up  solemn  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
discovery  of  those  new  regions,  from  which  they  ex- 
pected so  many  advantages  to  flow  in  upon  the  king- 
doms subject  to  their  government  \e\  Every  man: 
of  honour  that  gratitude  or  admiration  could  suggest 
was  conferred  upon  Columbus.  Letters  patent  were 
issued,  confirming  to  him  and  to  his  heirs  all  the  pri- 
'  yileges  contained  in  the  capitulation  concluded  at  St. 
Fc  \  his  family  was  ennobled ;  the  king  and  queen, 

[0  See  Note  XVIL 
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and  after  their  example,  the  courtiers,  treated  him, 
on  every  occasion,  with  all  the  ceremonious  respect 
paid  to  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  But  what  pleased 
Lim  most,  as  it  gratified  his  active  mind,  bent  conti- 
nually upon  great  objects,  was,  an  order  to  equip, 
without  delay,  an  armament  of  such  force,  as  might 
enable  him  not  only  to  take  possession  of  the  countries 
which  he  had  already  discovered,  but  to  go  in  search 
of  those  more  opulent  regions,  which  he  still  confi- 
dently expected  to  find  Q/*]- 

While  preparations  were  making  for  this  expedi- 
tion, the  fame  of  Columbus',  successful  voyage  spread 
over  Europe,  and  excited  general  attention.    The 
multitude,  struck  with  amazement  whenHhey  heard 
that  a  new  world  had  been  found,  could  hardly  be- 
lieve an  event  so  much  above  their  conception.    Men 
of  science,  capable  of  comprehending  the  nature,  and 
of  discerning  the  effects  of  this  great  discovery,  re- 
ceived the  account  of  it  with  admiration  and  joy. 
.They  spoke  of  his  voyage  with  rapture,  and  congra- 
tulated one  another  upon  their  felicity  in  having  lived 
in  the  period  when,  by  this  extraordinary  event,  the 
bound^uies  of  human  knowledge  were  so  much  ex- 
tended, and  such  a  new  field  of  inquiry  and  observa- 
tion opened,  as  would  lead  mankind  to  a  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  structure  and  productions  of  the 
habitable  globe  [^].  Various  opinions  and  conjectures 
were  formed  concerning  the  new-found  countries, 
and  what  division  of  the  earth  they  belonged  to.    Co* 
lumbus  adheared  tenaciously  to  his  original  opinion, 
that  they  should  be  reckoned  a  part  of  those  vast  re- 
{^ons  in  Asia,  comprehended  under  the  general  name 
of  India.    This  sentiment  was  confirmed  by  the  ob- 
servations which  he  made  concerning  the  produc- 
tions of  the  countries  he  had  discovered.    Gold  was 

[y]  Life  of  Columbusi  c.  42,  43.    Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  ii« 
cS. 
[g2  P.  Mart,  epift.  1S3, 134,  135.    See  NoTi  XVIIl^ 
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kinown  to  abound  in  Jndia,  and  he  had  met  with  sudi 
promising  samples  of  it  in  the  islands  which  he  vi- 
sited, as  led  him  to  believe  that  rich  mines  of  it  might 
be  found.  .  Cotton,  another  production  of  the  East 
Indies,  was  common  there.  The  pimento  of  the 
islands,  he  imagined  to  be  a  species  of  the  East  Indian 
pepper.  He  mistook  a  root,  somewhat  resembling 
rhubarb,  for  that  valuable  drug,  which  was  then  sap- 
posed  to  be  a  plant  peculiar  to  the  East  Indies  [Aj. 
The  birds  brought  home  by  him  were  adorned  with 
the  same  rich  plumage  which  distinguisEes  those  of 
India*  The  aingator  of  the  one  country  appeared  to 
be  the  same  with  the  crocodile  of  the  other.  After 
weighing  all  these  circumstances,  not  only  the  Spa- 
niards, but  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  seem  to  have 
adopted  the  opinion  of  Columbus.  The  countries 
which  he  had  discovered  were  considered  as  a  part 
of  India.  In  consequence  of  this  notion,  the  name  ci 
Indies  is  given  to  them  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in 
ii  ratification  of  their  former  agreement,.,  which  was 
granted  to  Columbus  upon  his  return  [ij.  Even 
after  the  error  which  gave  rise  to  this  opinion  was 
detected,  and  the  true  position  of  the  New  World  was 
ascertained,  the  name  has  remained,  and  the  appella- 
tion of  West  Indies  is  given  by  all  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope to  the  country,  and  that  of  Indians  to  its  inha* 
bitants. 

The  names  by  which  Columbus  distinguished  the 
countries  which  he  had  discovered  was  so  inviting, 
the  specimens  of  their  riches  and  fertility,  which  he 
produced,  were  so  considerable,  and  the  reports  of 
his  companions,  delivered  frequently  with  the  exag- 
geration natural  to  travellers,  so  favourable  as  to 
excite  a  wonderful  spirit  of  enterprize  among  the 
Spaniards.  Though  little  accustomed  to  naval 
expeditions,  they   were  impatient  to  set  out  upon 

[A]  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  i.  c.  20.     Qomara,  flist.  c,  17« 
[t]  Life  of  Columbusy  c*  4t- 
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the  voy^e.  .  Vdlunteers  of  every  rank  solicited  to 
be  employed.  Allured  by  the  inviting  prospects  which 
opened  to  their  ambition  and  avarice,  neither  the 
ength  nor  danger  of  the  navigation  intimidated  them. 
I^utious  as  Ferdinand  was,  and  averse  to  every  thing 
new  or  adventurous,  he  seems  to  have  catched  the 
tame  spirit  with  his  subjects.  Under  its  influeoce^ 
ireparations  for  a  second  expedition  were  carried  on 
xdth  a  rapidity  unusual  in  Spain,  and  to  an  extent 
jiat  would  be  deemed  not  inconsiderable  in  the  pre* 
pent  age.  The  fleet  consisted  of  seventeen  ships, 
K>me  of  which  were  of  good  burden.  It  had  on 
xurd  fifteen  hundred  persons,  among  whom  were 
nany  of  noble  fzimilies,  who  had  served  in  honour- 
ible  stations.  The  greater  part  of  these  being  destined 
:o  remain  in  the  country,  were  furnished  with  every 
Jiing  requisite  for  conquest  or  settlement,  with  aU 
dnds  of  European  domestic  animals,  with  such  seeds 
md  plants  as  were  most  likely  to  thrive  in  the  climate 
d£  the  West  Indies,  with  utensils  and  instruments  of 
every  sort,  and  with  such  artificers  as  might  be  most 
useful  in  an  infant  colony  [^k"]. 

But,  formidable  and  well-provided  as  this  fleet 
was,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  did  not  rest  their  title  to 
the  possession  of  the  newly-discovered  countries 
!ipon  its  operations  alone.  The  example  of  the 
Portuguese,  as  well  as  the  superstition  of  the  age, 
made  it  necessary  to  obtain  from  the  Roman  pontiff 
a  grant  of  those  territories  which  they  wished  to 
occupy.  The  pope,  as  the  vicar  and  representative  of 
Jesus  Christ,  was  supposed  to  have  a  right  of 
dominion  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  Alex- 
ander VL  a  pontiff  infamous  for  every  crime  which 
disgraces  humanity,  filled  the  papal  throne  at  that 
iime.  As  he  was  born  Ferdinand's  subject,  and  very 
solicitous  to  secure  the  protection  of  Spain,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  execution  of  his  ambidous  schemes 

[^]  Hcrrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iL  c.  5.    Life  of  Columbus,  c*  45» 
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in  favour  of  his  own  family,  he  was  extremdy  willing 
to  gratify  the  Spanish  monarchs.  By  an  act  of  liberality 
which  cost  him  nothing,  and  that  served  to  establish 
the  jurisdiction  and  pretensions  of  the  papal  see,  he 
granted  in  full  right  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  all  the 
countries  inhabited  by  Infidels,  which  they  had  dis- 
covered,  or  should  discover  ;  and,  in  virtue  of  that 
power  which  he  derived  from  Jesus  Christ,  he  con- 
ferred on  the  crown  of  Castile  vast  regions,  to  the 
possession  of  which  he  himself  was  so  far  from 
having  any  title,  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  their 
situation,  and  ignorant  even  of  their  existence.  As  it 
was  necessary  to  prevent  this  grant  from  interfering 
with  that  formerly  made  to  the  crown  of  Portugal, 
he  appointed  that  a  line,  supposed  to  be  drawn  from 
pole  to  pole,  a  hundred  leagues  to  the  westward  of 
the  Azores,  should  serve  as  a  limit  between  them; 
and,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  bestowed  all  to  the 
east  of  this  imaginary  line  upon  the  Portuguese,  and 
all  to  the  west  of  it,  upon  the  Spaniards  [m].  Zeal 
for  propagating  the  Christian  faith  was  the  consider- 
ation employed  by  Ferdinand  in  soliciting  this  bull, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Alexander  as  his  chief  motive 
for  issuing  it.  In  order  to  manifest  some  concern  rfor 
this  laudable  object,  several  friars,  under  the  direction 
of  father  Boyl,  a  Catalonian  monk  of  great  reputation, 
as  apostolical  vicar,  were  appointed  to  accompany 
Columbus,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  instruct 
tion  of  the  natives.  The  Indians,  whom  Columbus 
had  brought  along  with  him,  having  received  some 
tincture  of  Christian  knowledge,  were  baptized  ^th 
much  solemnity,  the  king  himself,  the  prince  his  son, 
and  the  chief  persons  of  his  court,  standing  as  their 
god-fathers.  Those  first  fruits  of  the  New  World 
have  not  been  followed  by  such  an  increase  as  pious 
men  wished,  and  had  reason  to  expect. 

[m]  Herrcra,  dec.  1.  lib.  ii*  c.  l-.     Torquemeda  Moo*  Iod« 
lib.  xviii.  c.  3. 
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Ferdinand  and  Isabella  having  thus  acquired  a  title, 
which  was  then  deemed  completely  valid,  to  extend 
their  discoveries  and  to   establish  their   dominion 
over  such  a  considerable  portion  of  the  globe,  nothing 
now  retarded  the  departure  of  the  fleet.     Columbus 
was  extremely  impatient  to  revisit  the  colony  which 
he  had  left,  and  to  pursue  that  career  of  glory  upon 
which  he  had  entered.     He  set  sail  from  the  bay  of 
Cadiz  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  and  touching 
again  at  the  island  of  Gomera,  he  steered  farther  to- 
ward the  south  than  in  his  former  voyage.     By  hold- 
ing this  course,  he  enjoyed  more  steadily  the  benefit 
of  the  regular  winds,  which  reign  within  the  tropics, 
and  was  carried  towards  a  large  cluster  of  islands, 
situated  considerably  to  the  east  of  those  which  he 
had  already  discovered.     On  the  twenty-sixth  day 
after  his  departure  from  Gomera  (Nov.  2),  he  made 
land  [;i].     It  was  one  of  the  Caribee  or  Leeward 
islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Deseada,  on 
account  of  the  impatience  of  his  crew  to  discover 
some  part  of  the  New  World.     After  this  he  visited 
successively    Dominica,     Marigalante,   Guadaloupe, 
Antigua,  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  and  several  other 
islands,  scattered  in  his  way  as  he  advanced  towards 
the  north-west.     All  these  he  found  to  be  inhabited 
by  that  fierce  race  of  people  whom  Guacanahari  had 
panted  in  such  frightful  colours.     His  descriptions 
apoeared  not  to  have  been  exaggerated.     The  Spani- 
ards never  attempted  to  land  without  meeting  with 
such  a  reception  as  discovered  the  martial  and  daring 
spirit  of  the  natives  ;  and  in  their  habitations  were 
found  relics  of  those  horrid  feasts  which  they  had 
ttiade  upon  the  bodies  of  their  enemies  taken  in  war. 
But  as  Columbus  was  eager  to  know  the  state  of 
the  colony  which  he  had  planted,  and  to  supply  it 
^ith  the  necessaries  of  which  he  supposed  it  to  be  in 
wapt,  he  made  no  stay  in  ai)y  of  those  islands,  and 

[n]  Oviedo  ap.  Ramus,  iii.  85^  B. 
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proceeded  directly  to  Hispanida  [o]*  (Nov.  22). 
when  he  arrived  off  Navidad,  the  station  in  whidt 
he  had  left  the  thirty-eight  men  under  the  comxQan4 
of  Arada,  he  was  astonished  that  none  of  them  a^ 
peared,  and  expected  every  moment  to  see  them 
running  with  transports  of  joy  to  welcome  their 
countrymen.  Full  of  solicitude  about  their  safety, 
and  foreboding  in  his  mind  w^hat  had  befallen  them 
he  rowed  instantly  to  land.  All  the  natives  from 
whom  he  might  have  received  information  had  |bd 
But  the  fort  which  he  had  built  was  entirely  demo- 
lished, and  the  tattered  garments,  the  broken  arms 
and  utensils  scattered  about  it,  left  no  room  to  doubt 
concerning  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  garrison  Q/}]. 
While  the  Spaniards  were  shedding  tears  over  those 
sad  memorials  of  their  fellow-citizens,  a  brother  (ji 
the  cazique  Guacanahari  arrived.  From  him  Colum- 
bus received  a  particular  detail  of  what  had  happened 
after  his  departure  from  the  island.  The  familiar  in- 
tercourse of  the  Indians  with  the  Spaniards  tended 
gradually  to  diminish  the  superstitious  veneration 
with  which  their  first  appearance  had  inspired  that 
simple  people.  By  their  own  indiscretion  and  ill-con- 
duct, the  Spaniards  speedUy  effaced  those  favourable 
impressions,  and  soon  convinced  the  natives,  that 
(hey  had  all  the  w<uits,  and  weaknesses,  and  passions 
of  men.  As  soon  as  the  powerful  restraint  which 
the  presence  and  authority  of  Columbus  imposed  was 
withdrawn,  the  garrison  threw  off  all  regard  for  the 
officer  whom  he  had  invested  with  command.  Re> 
gardless  of  the  prudent  instructions  which  he  had 
given  them,  every  man  became  independent,  an<|. 
gratified  his  desires  without  control,  ihe  gold,  the 
women,  the  provisions  of  the  natives,  were  all  the 
prey  of  those  licentious  oppressors.    They  roamed  ia 

[o*]  P.  Martyr,'  dec.  p.  15, 18.     Hcrrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  ii.  c  7» 
Life  of  Columbus,  c.  46,  &c. 
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small  parties  over  the  island,  extending  their  rapacity 
and  insolence  to  every  corner  of  it.  Gentle  and  ti- 
mid as  the  people  were,  those  unprovoked  injuries 
at  length  exhausted  their  patience,  and  roused  their 
courage.  The  cazique  of  Cibao,  whose  country  the 
Spaniards  chiefly  infested  on  a(k:ount  of  the  gold 
which  it  contained,  surprised  and  cut  off  several  of 
them,  while  they  straggled  in  as  perfect  security  as  if 
their  conduct  had  been  altogether  inoffensive.  He 
then  assembled  his  subjects,  and  surrounding  the  fort, 
iKt  it  on  fire.  Some  of  the  Spaniards  were  killed  in 
defending  it,  the  rest  perished  in  attempting  to  make 
their  escape  by  crossing  an  arm  of  the  sea.  Guaca- 
nahari,  whom  all  their  exactions  had  not  alienated 
from  the  Spaniards,  took  arms  in  their  behalf,  and, 
in  endeavouring  to  protect  them,  had  received  a 
wound,  by  which  he  was  still  confined  [^]. 

Though  this  account  was  for  from  removing  the 
suspicions  which  the  Spaniards  entertained  with  re- 
spect to  the  fidelity  of  Guacanahari,  Columbus  per- 
ceived so  clearly  that  this  was  not  a  proper  juncture 
for  inquiring  into  his  conduct  with  scrupulous  accu- 
racy, that  he  rejected  the  advice  of  several  of  his  of- 
ficers, who  urged  him  to  seize  the  person  of  that 
prince,  and  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  countrymen 
by  attacking  his  subjects.  He  represented  to  them 
the  necessity  of  securing  the  friendship  of  some  po- 
tentate of  the  country,  m  order  to  facilitate  the  set- 
dement  which  they  intended,  and  the  danger  of  dri- 
ving the  natives  to  unite  in  some  desperate  attempt 
against  them  by  such  an  ill-timed  and  unavailing  ex- 
ercise of  rigour.  Instead  of  wasting  his  time,  in  pu- 
nishing past  wrongs,  he  took  precautions  for  prevent- 
ing any  future  injury.  With  this  view  he  made  choice 
ofa  situation  more  healthy  and  commodious  than 
that  of  Navidad.    He  traced  out  the  plan  of  a  town 

[^]  P.  Martyr,  decad.  p.  22,  &c.    Hcrrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  ii.  c 
7f  9.    Life  of  Columbus,  c.  49y  50. 
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in  a  large  plain  near  a  spacious  bay,  and  obliging 
every  person  to  put  hb  hand  to  a  work  on  which 
their  common  safety  depended,  the  houses  and  ram- 
parts were  soon  so  far  advanced  by  their  united  la- 
bour, as  to  aEford  them  shelter  and  security.  This 
rising  city,  the  first  that  the  Europeans  founded  in 
the  New  World,  he  named  Isabella,  in  honour  of  hb 
patroness  the  queen  of  Castile  [/•]. 

In  carrying  on  this  necessary  work,  Columbus  had 
not  only  to  sustain  all  the  hardships,  and  to  encounter 
all  the  difficulties,  to  which  infant  colonies  are  expo- 
sed when  they  settle  in  an  uncultivated  country,  but 
he  had  to  contend  with  what  was  more  insuperable, 
the  laziness,  the  impatience,  and  mutinous  disposition 
of  his  followers.  By  the  enervating  influence  of  a 
hot  climate,  the  natural  inactivity  of  the  Spaniards 
seemed  to  increase.  Many  of  them  were  gendemen, 
unaccustomed  to  the  fatigue  of  bodily  labour,  and  ail 
had  engaged  in  the  enterprize  with  the  sanguine 
hopes  excited  by  the  splendid  and  exaggerated  de- 
scription of  their  countrymen  who  returned  from  the 
first  voyage,  or  by  the  mistaken  opinion  of  Colum- 
bus, that  the  country  which  he  had  discovered  was 
either  the  Cipango  oi  Marco  Polo,  or  the  Ophir  [^], 
from  which  Solomon  imported  those  precious  com- 
modities which  suddenly  diffused  such  extraordinary 
riches  through  his  kingdom.  But  when,  instead  of 
that  golden  harvest  which  they  had  expected  to  reap 
witht)ut  toil  or  pains,  the  Spanurds  saw  that  their 
prospect  of  wealth  was  remote  as  well  as  uncertain, 
and  that  it  could  not  be  attained  but  by  the  slow  and 
persevering  efforts  of  industry,  the  disappointment  of 
those  chimerical  hopes  occasioned  such  dejection  of 
mind  as  Ix^rdcred  on  despair,  and  led  to  general  dis- 
content. In  vain  did  Columbus  endeavour  to  revive 
their  spirits  by  pointing  out  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 

fr]   Lifo  of  Columbus,  c.  51.     Herrcra,  dec.  1.  lib.  iL  c*  10. 
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and  exhibiting  the  specimens  of  gold  daily  brought 
in  from  different  parts  of  the  island.  They  had  not 
patience  to  wait  tor  the  gradual  returns  which  the 
former  might  yield,  and  the  latter  they  despised  as 
scanty  and  inconsiderable.  The  spirit  of  disaflfection 
spread,  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  which  might 
have  been  fatal  to  Columbus  and  the  colony.  Hap- 
pily he  discovered  it,  and  seizing  the  ringleaders,  pu- 
nished some  of  them,  sent  others  prisoners  into  Spain, 
whither  he  dispatched  twelve  of  the  ships  which  had 
served  as  transports,  with  an  earnest  request  for  a  re- 
inforcement of  men  and  a  large  supply  of  provi- 
ons  (]/]. 

1 494].  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  banish  that  idle- 
ness, which,  by  allowing  his  people  leisure  to  brood 
over  their  disappointment,  nourished  the  spirit  of  dis- 
content, Columbus  planned  several  expeditions  into 
the  interior  part  of  the  country.  He  sent  a  detach- 
ment, under  the  command  of  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  a  vi- 
gilant and  enterprising  officer,  to  visit  the  district  of 
Cibao,  which  was  said  to  yield  the  greatest  quantity 
of  gold,  and  followed  him  in  person  with  the  main 
body  of  his  troops  (March  12).  In  this  expedition  he 
displayed  all  the  pomp  of  military  magnificence  that 
he  could  exhibit,  in  order  to  strike  the  imagination 
of  the  natives.  He  marched  with  colours  flying,  with 
martial  music,  and  with  a  small  body  of  cavalry  that 
paraded  sometimes  in  the  front  and  sometimes  in  the 
rear.  As  those  were  the  first  horses  which  appeared 
in  the  New  World,  they  were  objects  of  terror  no  less 
than  of  admiration  to  the  Indians,  who  ha\ang  no 
tame  animals  themselves,  were  unacquainted  with 
that  vast  accession  of  power,  which  man  hath  acqui- 
red by  subjecting  them  to  his  dominion.  1  hey  sup- 
posed them  to  be  rational  creatures.  They  imagined 
that  the  horse  and  the  rider  formed  one  animal,  with 
whose  speed  they  were  astonished,  and  whose  impe- 

[ij  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  ii.  c.  10»  11. 
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tuosity  and  strength  they  considered  a$  irresistible. 
But  while  Columbus  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  na- 
tives with  a  dread  of  his  power,  he  did  not  neglect 
the  arts  of  gzdning  their  love  and  confidence.  He 
adheared  scrupulously  to  the  principiles  of  integrity 
and  justice  in  all  his  transactions  ^*ith  them,  and 
treated  them  on  every  occasion,  not  only  with  hu- 
manity, but  with  indulgence.  The  district  of  Cibao 
answered  the  description  ^ven  of  it  by  the  natives. 
It  was  mountainous  and  uncultivated,  but  in  every 
river  and  brook  gold  was  gathered  either  in  dust  or 
-in  grains,  some  of  which  were  of  considerable  dze. 
The  Indians  had  never  opened  any  mines  in  search  of 
gold.  To  penetrate  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  iand 
to  refine  the  rude  ore,  were  operations  too  comj^- 
cated  and  laborious  for  their  talents  and  industry, 
and  they  had  no  such  high  value  for  gold  as  to  put 
their  ingenuity  and  invention  upon  the  stretch  in 
order  to  obtain  it  [ii]*  The  sm^dl  quantity  of  that 
precious  metal  which  they  possessed,  was  either  [nck- 
ed  up  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  or  washed  from  the 
mountains  by  the  heavy  rains  that  fall  within  the 
tropics.  But,  from  those  indications,  the  Spaniards 
could  no  longer  doubt  that  the  country  contained 
rich  treasures  in  its  bowels,  of  which  they  hoped 
soon  to  be  masters  [a'].  In  order  to  secure  the 
command  of  this  valuable  province,  Columbus  erect- 
ed a  small  fort,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St. 
Thomas,  by  w^y  of  ridicule  upon  some  of  his  incre- 
dulous followers,  who  would  not  believe  that  the 
country  produced  gold,  until  they  saw  it  with  their 
o\N'n  eyes,  and  touched  it  with  their  hands  [ar^. 

The  account  of  those  promising  appearances  of 
wealth  in  the  country  of  Cibao  came  very  season- 
ably to  comfort  the  desponding  colony,  which  wzs 
affected  with  distresses  of  various  kinds.    The  stock 

f  tt]  Oviedo,  lib.  ii.  p.  90.  A.        [w]  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  32. 
£x]  Herretay  dec.  L  lib.  ii.  c.  J12.     Life  of  Columbotf  c.  52. 
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of  provisions  which  had  been  brought  from  Europe 
was  mostly  consumed  ^  what  remained  was  so  much 
corrupted  by  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  dimate, 
as  to  be  almost  unfit  for  use ;  the  natives  cultivated 
so  small  a  portion  of  ground,  and  with  so  lit^e  skill, 
that  it  hardly  yielded  what  was  sufficient  for  their 
own  subsistence ;  the  Spaniards  at  Isabella  had  hi- 
therto neither  time  nor  leisure  to  clear  the  soil,  so  as 
to  reap  any  considerable  fruits  of  their  own  industry. 
On  all  these  accounts,  they  became  afraid  of  perishing 
with  hunger,  and  were  reduced  already  to  a  scanty 
allowance.     At  the  same  time,  the  diseases   pre- 
dominant in  the  torrid  zone,  and  which  rage  chiefly 
in  those  uncultivated  countries,  where  the  hand  of 
industry  has  not  opened  the  woods,  drained  the 
marshes,  and  confined  the  rivers  within  a  ceitsun 
channel,  began  to  spread  among  them.    Alarmed  at 
the  vidence  and  unusual  symptoms  of  those  maladies, 
they  exclaimed  against  Columbus  and  his  companions 
in  the  former  voyage,  who,  by  their  splendid  but  de- 
ceitful  descriptions  of  Hispaniola,  had  allured  them 
to  quit  Spain  for  a   barbarous  uncultivated  land, 
where  they  must  either  be  cut  off  by  famine,  or  die 
of  unknown  distempers.    Several  of  the  officers  and 
persons  of  note,  instead  of  checking,  joined  in  those 
seditious  complaints.    Father  Boyl,  the  apostolical 
vior,  was  one  of  the  most  turbulent  and  outrageous. 
It  reqiured  all  the  authority  and  address  of  Columbus 
to  re-establish  subordination  and  tranquillity  in  the 
colony.    Threats  and  promises  were  alternately  em- 
I^ed  for  this  purpose;  but  nothing  contributed 
niore  to  sooth  the  malcontents,  than  the  prospect  of 
finding,  in  the  mines  of  Cibao,  such  a  nch  store  of 
treasure  as  would  be  a  recompence  for  all  their  suf- 
ferbgs,  and  eflace  the  memory  of  former  disappoint- 
ments. 

When,  by  his  unwearied  endeavours,  concord  and 
order  were  so  far  restored,  that  he  could  venture  to 

VOL.  I.  NO.  2.  H 
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leave  the  island,  Columbus  resolved  to  pursue  his 
discoveries,  that  he  might  be  able  to  ascertain  whether 
those  new  countries  with  which  he  had  opened 
a  communication  were  connected  with  any  region  of 
the  earth  already  known,  or  whether  they  were  to 
be  considered  as  a  separate  portion  of  the  globe 
hitherto  unvisited.  He  appointed  his  brother  Don 
Diego,  with  the  assistance  of  a  council  of  officers,  to 
govern  the  island  in  his  absence ;  and  gave  the  com« 
mand  of  a  body  of  soldiers  to  Don  Pedro  Margarita, 
with  which  he  was  to  visit  the  dilTerent  parts  of  the 
Island,  and  endeavour  to  establish  the  authority  of 
the  Spaniards  among  the  inhabitants.  Having  left 
them  very  particular  instructions  with  respect  to  their 
conduct,  he  weighed  anchor  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
April,  with  one  ship  and  two  small  barks  under  his 
command.  During  a  tedious  voyage  of  full  five 
months,  he  had  a  trial  of  almost  all  the  numerous 
hardships  to  which  persons  of  his  profession  are  ex* 
posed,  without  making  any  discovery  of  importance^ 
except  the  island  of  Jamaica.  As  he  ranged  along 
the  southern  coast  of  Cuba  Qy],  he  v/2s  entangled  in 
a  labyrinth  formed  by  an  incredible  number  of  small 
islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Queen's 
Garden.  In  this  unknown  course,  among  rocks  and 
shelves,  he  was  retarded  by  contrary  winds,  assaulted 
with  furious  storms,  and  alarmed  with  the  terrible 
thunder  and  lightning  which  is  often  almost  incessant 
between  the  tropics.  At  length  his  provisions  fell 
short ;  his  crew,  exhausted  vrith  fatigue  as  well  as 
hunger,  murmured  and  threatened,  and  were  ready 
to  proceed  to  the  most  desperate  extremities  against 
him.  Beset  with  danger  in  such  various  forms,  he 
was  obliged  to  keep  continual  watch,  to  observe  every 
occurrence  with  his  own  eyes,  to  issue  every  order, 
and  to  superintend  the  execution  of  it.  On  no 
occasion,  was  the  extent  of  his  skill  and  experience 

[y]  Sec  Note  XIX. 
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as  a  navigator  so  muich  tried.  To  these  the  squadron 
owed  its  safety.  But  this  unremitted  fatigue  of 
body,  and  intense  application  of  mind,  overpowering 
his  constitution,  though  naturally  vigorous  and 
robust,  brought  on  a  feverish  disorder,  which  termi- 
nated in  a  lethargy,  that  deprived  him  of  sense  and 
memory,  and  haa  almost  proved  fsital  to  his  life  [z]* 

But,  on  his  return  to  Hispaniola  (Sept.  27),  the 
sudden  emotion  of  joy  which  he  felt  upon  meeting 
with  his  brother  Bartholomew  at  Isabella,  occasioned 
such  a  flow  of  spirits  as  contributed  greatly  to  his 
recovery.  It  was  now  thirteen  years  since  the  two 
brothers,  whom  similarity  of  talents  united  in  close 
friendship,  had  separated  from  each  other,  and  during 
that  long  period  there  had  been  no  intercourse  be* 
tween  them.  Bartholomew,  after  finishing  his 
negotiation  in  the  court  of  England,  had  set  out  for 
Spain  by  the  way  of  France.  At  Paris  he  received 
mn  account  of  the  extraordinary  discoveries  which 
his  brother  had  made  in  his  first  voyage,  and  that 
lie  was  then  preparing  to  embark  on  a  second 
expedition.  Though  this  naturally  induced  him  to 
pursue  his  journey  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  the 
aulmiral  had  sailed  for  Hispaniola  before  he  reached 
Spain.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  received  him  with 
ue  respect  due  to  the  nearest  kinsman  of  a  person 
whose  merit  and  services  rendered  him  so  con- 
spicuous ;  and  as  they  knew  what  consolation  his 
presence  would  afford  to  hi$  brother,  they  persuaded 
him  to  take  the  command  of  three  ships,  which  they 
had  ^pointed  to  carry  provisions  to  the  colony  at 
Isabella  [z]. 

He  could  not  have  arrived  at  any  juncture  when 
Cohimbus  stood  more  in  need  of  a  tnend  capable  of 
assisting  him  with  his  counsels,  or  of  dividing  with 

[z3  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  54,  Sec.     Herrenii  dec.  1.  lib.  ii.  c. 
IS,  14.     P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  S4,  ftc. 
£s3  HcrrerSi  dec.  1.  lib.  ii.  c.  15. 
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him  the  cares  and  burden  of  government.  For 
although  the  provisions  now  brought  from  Europe 
afforded  a  temporary  relief  to  the  Spaniards  from  the 
calamities  of  famine,  the  supply  was  not  in  such 
quantity  as  to  support  them  long,  and  the  island  did 
not  hitherto  yield  what  was  sufficient  for  their  suste- 
nance. They  were  threatened  with  another  danger, 
still  more  formidable  than  the  return  of  scarcity,  and 
which  demanded  more  immediate  attention.  No 
sooner  did  Columbus  leave  the  island  on  his  voyage 
of  discovery,  than  the  soldiers  under  Margarita,  as  if 
they  had  been  set  free  from  discipline  and  subordi- 
nation, scorned  all  restraint.  Instead  of  conforming 
to  the  prudent  instructions  of  Columbus,  they  dis- 
persed in  straggling  parties  over  the  island,  lived  at 
discretion  upon  the  natives,  wasted  their  provisions, 
seized  their  women,  and  treated  that  inofiensive  race 
with  all  the  insolence  of  military  oppression  [fl]. 

As  long  as  the  Indians  had  any  prospect  that  their 
sufferings  might  come  to  a  period  by  the  voluntary 
departure  of  the  invaders,  they  submitted  in  silence, 
and  dissembled  their  sorrow  ;  but  they  now  percdiv- 
ed  that  the  yoke  would  be  as  permanent  as  it  was 
intolerable.    The  Spaniards  had  built  a  town,  and 
surrounded  it  with  ramparts.    They  had  erected  forts 
in  different  places.     They  had  inclosed  and  sown  se- 
veral fields.     It  was  apparent  that  they  came  not  to  . 
visit  the  country,  but  to  settle  in  it.    Though  the 
number  of  those  strangers  was  inconsiderable,  the 
state  of  cultivation  among  this  rude  people  was  so 
imperfect,  and  in  such  exact  proportion  to  their  own 
consumption,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could 
afford  subsistence  to  their  new  guests.    Their  own 
mode  of  life  was  so  indolent  and  inactive,  the  warmth 
of  the  climate  so  enervating,  the  constitution  of  tHeir 
bodies  naturally  so  feeble,  and  so  unaccustomed  to 
the  laborious  exertions  of  industry,  that  they  were 

[a]  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  47. 
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satisfied  with  a  proportion  of  food  amazingly  smalL 

A  handful  of  maisse,  or  a  little  of  the  insipid  bread 

made  of  the  cassada-root,  was  sufficient  to  support 

men,  whose  strength  and  spirits  were  not  exhausted 

by  any  vigorous  efforts  either  of  body  or  mind.    The 

Spaniards,  though  the   most  abstemious  of  all  the 

European  nations,    appeared  to  them    excessively 

voradouSf     One  Spaniard  consumed  as  much    as 

several  Indians.    This  keenness  of  appetite  surprised 

them  so  much,  and  seemed  to  be  so  insatiable,  that 

they  supposed  the  Spaniards  had  left  their  own  coun- 

try,  because  it  did  not  produce  as  much  as  was 

requisite  to  gratify  their  immoderate  desire  of  food, 

and  had  come  among  them  in  quest  of  nourishment 

[Aj.    Self-preservation  prompted  them  to  wish  for 

the  departure  of  guests  who  wasted  so  fast  their 

slender  stock  of  provisions-     The  injuries  which  they 

suffered,  added  to  their  impatience  for  this  event. 

They  had  long  expected  that  the  Spaniards  would 

retire  of  their  own  accord.    They  now  perceived 

that  in  order  to  avert  the  destruction  with  which 

they  were  threatened,  either  by  the  slow  consumption 

of  ntmine,  or  by  the  violence  of  their  oppressors,  it 

was  necessary  to  assume  courage,  to  attack  those 

formidable  invadors  with  united  force,  and  drive 

them    from    the  settlements  of  which  they    had 

yicdently  taken  possession* 

Soch  were  the  sentiments  which  universally  pre^ 
irsuled  among  the  Indians,  when  Columbus  returned 
to  Isabella.  Inflamed  by  the  unprovoked  outrages  of 
the  Spaniards,  with  a  degree  of  rage  of  which  their 
ffentle  natures,  formed  to  suffer  and  submit,  seemed 
Hardly  susceptible,  they  waited  only  for  a  signal  from 
their  leaders  to  fall  upon  the  colony.  Some  of  the 
caziques  had  already  surprised  and  cut  off  several  strag- 
glers.  The  dread  of  this  impending  danger  united 
the  Spaniards,  and  re-established  the  authority  of  Co^ 

[6j  Herren,  dec.  h  lib.  iL  c.  17. 
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lumbus,  as  they  saw  no  prospect  of  safety  but  in  com- 
mitting themselves  to  Ms  prudent  guidance.     It  was 
now  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  the  employ- 
ing of  which  against  the  Indians,  Columbus  hsid 
hitherto  avoided  with  the  greatest  solidtude.    Un- 
equal as  the  conflict  may  seem,  between  the  naked 
inhabitants  of  the  New  World,  armed  with  dubs, 
sticks  hardened  in  the  fire,  wooden  swords,  and  ar- 
rows pointed  with  bones  or  ffints  ;  and  troops  accus- 
tomed to  the  disdpline,  and  provided  with  the  in- 
struments of  destruction  known  in  the  European  art 
of  war,  the  situation  of  the  Spaniards  was  nir  from 
being  exempt  from  danger.    ITie  vast  superiority  of 
the  natives  in  number,  compensated  many  defects. 
An  handful  of  men  was  about  to  encounter  a  whole 
nation.     One  adverse  event,  or  even  any  unforeseen 
delay  in  determining  the  fate  of  the  war,  might  prove 
fatal  to  the  Spaniards.     Consdous  that  success  de- 
pended on  the  vigour  and  rapidity  of  his  operations, 
Columbus  instantly  assembled  his  forces.    They  were 
reduced  to  a  very  small  number.    Diseases,  engen- 
dered by  the  warmth  and  humidity  of  the  country, 
or  occasioned  by  their  own  licentiousness,  had  raged 
among  them  with  much  violence ;  experience  had  not 
yet  taught  them  the  art  either  of  curing  these,  or  the 
precautions  requisite  for  guarding  against  them ;  two- 
thirds  of  the  original  adventurers  were  dead,  and 
many  of  those  who  survived  were  incapable  of  service 
[c].  The  body  which  took  the  field  (March  24, 1 495) 
consisted  only  of  two  hundred  foot,  twenty  horse, 
and  twenty  large  dogs ;  and  how  strange  soever  it 
may  seem,  to  mention  the  last  as  composing  part  of 
a  military  force,  they  were  not  perhaps  the  least  for- 
midable and  destruaive  of  the  whole,  when  em- 
ployed arainst  naked  and  timid  Indians.     All  the  ca^ 
ziques  of  the  island,  Guacanahari  excepted,  who  re- 
tained an  inviolable  attachment  to  the  Spaniards, 

[c]  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  61. 
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were  in  arms  to  oppose  Columbus,  with  forces 
amounting,  if  we  may  believe  the  Spanish  historians, 
to  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Instead  of  attempting 
to  draw  the  Spaniards  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  woods 
and  mountains,  they  were  so  imprudent  as  to  take 
their  station  in  the  Vega  Real,  the  most  open  plain 
in  the  country.  Columbus  did  not  allow  them  time 
to  perceive  their  error,  or  to  alter  their  position.  He 
attacked  them  during  the  night,  when  undisciplined 
troops  are  least  capable  of  acting  with  union  and  con« 
cert,  and  obtained  an  easy  and  bloodless  victory.  The 
consternation  with  which  the  Indians  were  filled  by 
the  noise  and  havoc  made  by  the  fire-arms,  by  the 
impetuous  force  ofthe  cavalry,  and  the  fierce  onset  of 
the  dogs,  was  so  great,  that  they  threw  down  their 
weapons,  and  fled  without  attempting  resistance. 
Many  were  slain ;  more  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
reduced  to  ser\dtvde  [rf]  ;  and  so  thoroughly  were 
the  rest  intimidated,  that  from  that  moment  they 
abandoned  themselves  to  despair,  relinquishing  all 
thoughts  of  contending  ^vith  aggressors  whom  they 
deemed  invincible. 

Columbus  employed  several  months  in  marching 
through  the  island,  and  in  subjecting  it  to  the  Spanish 
ovemment,  without  meeting  with  any  opposition, 
le  imposed  a  tribute  upon  aU  the  inhabitants  above 
the  age  of  fourteen.  Each  person  who  lived  in  those 
districts,  where  gold  was  found,  was  obliged  to  pay 
quarterly  as  much  gold  dust  as  filled  a  hawk's  bell ; 
from  those  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  twenty-five 
pounds  of  cotton  were  demanded.  This  was  the  first 
regular  taxation  of  the  Indians,  and  served  as  a  pre* 
cedent  for  exactions  still  more  intolerable.  Such  an 
imposition  was  extremely  contrary  to  those  maxims 
which  Columbus  had  hitherto  inculcated,  with  respect 
to  the  mode  of  treating  them.  But  intrigues  were 
carrying  on  in  the  court  of  Spain  at  this  junaure,  in 

[J]  SeeNoTfiXX. 
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order  to  undermine  his  power,  and  discredit  his 
operations,  which  constrained  him  to  depart  from  hb 
own  system  of  administration.  Several  unfavouraUe 
accounts  of  his  conduct,  as  well  as  of  the  countries 
discovered  by  him,  had  been  transmitted  to  Spun. 
Margarita  and  father  Boyl  were  now  at  court ;  and 
in  order  to  justify  their  own  conduct,  or  gratify  thdr 
resentment,  watched  with  malevolent  attention  for 
every  opportunity  of  spreading  insinuations  to  his 
detriment.  Many  of  the  courtiers  viewed  his  growing 
reputation  and  power  with  envious  eyes.  Fonseca, 
archdeacon  of  Seville,  who  was  entrusted  vjiih  the 
chief  direction  of  Indian  affairs,  had  conceived  such 
an  unfavourable  opinion  of  Columbus,  for  some  reason 
which  the  contemporary  writers  have  not  mentioned, 
that  he  listened  with  partiality  to  every  invective 
against  him.  It  was  not  easy  for  an  unfriended 
stranger,  unpractised  in  courtly  arts,  to  counteract  the 
machinations  of  so  many  enemies.  Columbus  saw 
that  there  was  but  one  method  of  supporting  his  own 
credit,  and  of  silencing  all  his  adversaries.  He  must 
produce  such  a  quantity  of  gold  as  would  not  only 
justify  what  he  had  reported  with  respect  to  the 
richness  of  the  country,  but  encourage  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  to  persevere  in  prosecuting  his  plans.  The 
necessity  of  obtaining  it,  forced  him  not  only  to  im- 
pose this  heavy  tax  upon  the  Indians,  but  to  exact 
payment  of  it  with  extreme  rigour;  and  may  be 
pleaded  in  excuse  for  his  deviating  on  this  occa^on 
from  the  mildness  and  humanity  with  which  he 
uniformly  treated  that  unhappy  people  [e]. 

The  labour,  attention,  and  foresight,  which  the 
Indians  were  obliged  to  employ  in  procuring  the 
tribute  demanded  of  them,  appeared  the  most  in- 
tolerable of  all  evils,  to  men  accustomed  to  pass  their 
days  in  a  careless,  improvident  indolence.  They  were 
incapable  of  such  a  regular  and  persevering  exertion 

[f]  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  ii.  c.  17. 
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of  industry^  and  felt  it  such  a  grievous  restraint  upon 
their  liber^,  that  they  had  recourse  to  an  expedient 
for  obtaining  deliverance  from  this  *yoke,  which 
demonstrates  the  excess  of  their  impatience  and 
despair.    They  formed  a  scheme  of  starving  those 
oppressors  whom  they  durst  not  attempt  to  expel ; 
and  from  the  opinion  which  they  entertained  with 
respect  to  the  voracious  appetite  of  the  Spaniards 
they  concluded  the  execution  of  it  to  be  very  practi- 
cable.    With  this  view  they  suspended  all  the  opera- 
tions of  agriculture;  they  sowed  no  maize,  they  pulled 
up  the  roots  of  the  manioc  or  cassada  which  were 
planted,  and  retiring  to  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of 
the  mountains,  left  the  uncultivated  plains  to  their 
enemies.      This    desperate  resolution  produced  in 
lome  degree  the  effects  which  they  expected.     The 
Spaniards  were  reduced  to  extreme  want ;  but  they 
received  such  seasonable  supplies  of  provisions  from 
Europe,  and  found  so  many  resources  in  their  own 
ingenuity  and  industry,  that  they  suffered  no  great 
loss  of  men.     The  wretched  Indians  were  the  victims 
of  their  own  ill-concerted  policy.     A  great  multitude 
of  people,  shut  up  in  the  mountainous  or  wooded 
put  of  the  country,  without  any  food  but  the  spon- 
taneous productions  of  the  earth,  soon  felt  the  utmast 
distresses  of  famine.     This  brought  on  conta^ous 
diseases ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  more 
than  a  third  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
perished,  after  experiencing  misery  in  all  its  various 
forms  [/]. 

But  while  Columbus  was  establishing  the  founda- 
tioiis  of  the  Spanish  grandeur  in  the  New  World,  his 
enemies  laboured  with  unwearied  assiduity  to  deprive 
him  of  the  glory  and  rewards,  which  by  his  services 
and  sufferings  he  was  entitled  to  enjoy.    The  hard- 

[y  ]  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  xi.  c.  18.  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  61- 
Ofiedo,  lib.  iii.  p.  93.  D.  Benzoii  Hist.  Novi  Orbis,  lib.  i.  c.  U. 
P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  48. 
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ships  unavoidable  in  a  new  settlement,  the  calamities 

occasioned  by  an  unhealthy  climate,  the  disasters  at« 

tending  a  voyage  in  unknown  seas,  were  all  repre* 

sented  as  the  effects  of  his  restless  and  inconsiderate 

ambition.    His  prudent  attention  to  preserve  disd- 

pline  and  subordination  was  denominated  excess  of 

rigour  ;  the  punishments  which  he  inflicted  upon  the 

mutinous  and  disorderly  were  imputed  to  cruelty. 

These  accusations  gained  such  credit  in  a  jealous 

court,  that  a  commissioner  was  appointed  to  repair 

to  Hispaniola,  and  to  inspect  into  the  conduct  of 

Columbus.    By  the  recommendation  of  his  enemies, 

Aguado,  a  groom  of  the  bed-chamber,  was  the  person 

to  whom  this  important  trust  was  committed.    Bot 

in  this  choice  they  seem  to  have  been  more  influenced 

by  the  obsequious  attachment  of  the  man  to  thor 

interest,  than  by  his  capacity  for  the  station.    Pufifed  . 

up  with  such  sudden  elevation,  Aguado  displayed,  in 

the  exercise  of  this  office,  all  the  frivolous  self-im« 

portance,  and  acted  with  all  the  disgusting  insolence^ 

which  are  natural  to  little  minds,  w^hen  raised  to  un« 

expected  dignity,  or  employed  in  functions  to  which 

they  are  not  equal.     By  listening  wdth  eagerness  to 

every  accusation  against  Columbus,  and  encoun^og 

not  only  the  malcontent  Spaniards,  but  even  tin 

Indians,  to  produce  their  grievances^real  or  imarinaryi 

he  fomented  the  spirit  of  dissension  in  the  island, 

without  establishing  any  regulation  of  pubUc  utiUty, 

or  that  tended  to  redress  the  many  wrongs,  vnth  the 

odium  of  which  he  wished  to  load  the  admiral's  ad< 

ministration.     As  Columbus  felt  sensibly    how  ho* 

milating  his  situation  must  be,  if  he  should  remun 

in  the  country  while  such  a  partial  inspector  observed 

his  motions,  and  controlled  his  jurisdiction,  he  took 

the  resolution  of  returning  to  Spain,  in  order  to  lay 

a  full  account  of  all  his  transactions,  particularly  with 

respect  to  the  points  in  dispute  between  him  and  his 

adversaries,   before   Ferdinand   and   Isabella,  from 
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rhose  justice  and  discernment  he  expected  an  equal 
od  a  nivourable  decision. 

1496.3  He  committed  the  administration  of  affairs, 
uring  his  absence,  to  Don  Bartholomew  his  brother, 
7ith  the  title  of  Adelantado,  or  lieiitenant  governor. 
iy  a  choice  less  fortunate,  and  which  proved  the 
Durce  of  many  calamities  to  the  colony,  he  appoint* 
d  Francis  Roldan  chief  justice,  with  very  extensive 
owers  Ig"]. 

In  returning  to  Europe,  Columbus  held  a  course 
lifferent  from  that  which  he  had  taken  in  his  former 
royage.  He  steered  almost  due  east  from  Hispaniola, 
n  the  parallel  of  twenty-two  degrees  of  latitude  ;  as 
experience  had  not  yet  discovered  the  more  certain 
lad  expeditious  method  of  stretching  to  the  north, 
in  order  to  fall  in  with  the  south-west  winds.  By 
tUs  ill-advised  choice,  which,  in  the  infancy  of  navi* 
ntion  between  the  new  and  old  worlds,  can  hardly 
be  imputed  to  the  admiral  as  a  defect  in  naval  skill, 
be  was  exposed  to  infinite  fatigue  and  danger,  in  a 
porpetual  struggle  with  the  trade  winds,  which  blow 
witbout  variation  from  the  east  between  the  tropics. 
Notwithstanding  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  of 
Mch  a  navigation,  he  persisted  in  his  course  with 
Us  usual  patience  and  firmness,  but  made  so  little  way, 
tbat  he  was  three  months  without  seeing  land.  At 
kngth  his  provisions  began  to  fail,  the  crew  was 
reduced  to  the  scanty  allowance  of  six  ounces  of 
bread  a*day  for  each  person.  The  admiral  fared  no 
better  than  the  meanest  sailor.  But,  even  in  this 
extreme  distress,  he  retained  the  humanity  which 
fiitinguishes  his  character,  and  refused  to  comply 
with  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  crew,  some  of 
wbcm  proposed  to  feed  upon  the  Indian  prisoners 
whom  they  were  carrying  over,  and  others  insisted 
ID  throw  tnem  over-board,  in  order  to  lesson  the  con- 
mnption  of  their  small  stock.    He  represented  that 

[£}  Hcrreray  dec.  1.  lib.  ii.  c.  18.  lib.  iii.  c.  1. 
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they  were  human  beings,  reduced  by  a  common  cda- 
mity  to  the  same  condition  with  themselves,  and  en- 
titled to  share  an  equal  fate.  His  authority  and  re- 
monstrances dissipated  those  wild  ideas  suggested  by. 
despair.  Nor  had  they  time  to  recur,  as  he  came 
soon  within  sight  of  the  coast  of  Spain,  when  all  thdr 
fears  and  sufferings  ended  [//]• 

Columbus  appeared  at  court  with  the  modest  but 
determined  confidence  of  a  man  conscious  not  only 
of  integrity,  but  of  having  performed  great  services. 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  ashamed  of  their  own  fadlitr 
in  lending  too  favourable  an  ear  to  frivolous  or  iO- 
founded  accusations,  received  him  with  such  distin-. 
guished  marks  of  respect  as  covered  his  enemies 
with  shame.     Their  censures  and  calumnies  were  no 
more  heard  of  at  that  juncture.     The  gold,  the  pearls, 
the  cotton,  and  other  commodities  of  value  which 
Columbus  produced,  seemed  fully  to  refute  what  the 
malcontents  had  propagated  with  respect  to  the  po- 
verty of  the  country.     By  reducing  the  Indians  to 
obedience,  and  imposing  a  regular  tax  upon  them, 
he  had  secured  to  dpain  a  large  accession  of  new  sub- 
jects, and  the  establishment  of  a  revenue  that  pro- 
mised to  be  considerable.     By  the  mines  which  he 
had  found  out  and  examined,  a  source  of  wealth  stiO 
more  copious  was  opened.     Great  and  unexpected 
as  those  advantages  were,Columbus  represented  them 
only  as  preludes  to  future  acquisitions,  and  as  the 
earnest  of  more  important  discoveries,  which  he  still 
meditated,  and  to  which  those  he  had  already  made 
would  conduct  him  with  ease  and  certainty  [i].  i 

The  attentive  consideration  of  all  these  circum-  t 
stances  made  such  impression,  not  only  upon  Isabella,  > 
who  was  flattered  with  the  idea  of  being  the  patroness  ' 
of  all  Columbus*  enterprises,  but  even  upon  Ferdi-  ^ 
nand,  who,  having  originally  expressed  his  diapproba-    j 

|[^]  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  c.  1.     Life  of  Columbin^c.  6i*     \ 
[i]  Life  of  Columbu8|  c.  63.     Hcrrcra,  dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  c*  1* 
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D  ctf  his  schemes,  was  still  apt  to  doubt  of  their 
cess,  that  they  resolved  to  supply  the  colony  in 
paniola  with  every  thing  which  could  render  it  a 
manent  establishment,  and  to  furnish  Columbus 
h  such  a  fleet,  that  he  might  proceed  to  search  for 
se  new  countries,  of  whose  existence  he  seemed 
be  confident.  The  measures  most  proper  for  ao- 
iplishing  both  these  designs  were  concerted  with 
umbus.  Discovery  had  been  the  sole  object  of 
first  voyage  to  the  New  World ;  and  though,  in 
second,  settlement  had  been  proposed,  the  pre- 
tions  taken  for  that  purpose  had  either  been  insuf- 
ait,  or  were  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  mutinous 
it  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  unforeseen  calamities 
ing  from  various  causes.  Now  a  plan  was  to  be 
ined  of  a  regular  colony,  that  might  serve  as  a 
del  in  all  future  establishments.  Every  particular 
;  considered  with  attention,and  thewhole  arranged 
h  scrupulous  accuracy.  The  precise  number  of 
enturers  who  should  be  permitted  to  embark  was 
d.  They  were  to  be  of  different  ranks  and  pro- 
ions  ;  and  the  proportion  of  each  ^vas  established, 
)rding  to  their  usefulness  and  the  wants  of  the 
my.  A  suitable  number  of  women  was  to  be 
sen  to  accompany  these  new  settlers.  As  it  was 
first  oWect  to  raise  provisions  in  a  country  where 
xity  ot  food  had  been  the  occasion  of  so  much 
:ress,  a  considerable  body  of  husbandmen  was  to 
carried  over.  As  the  Spaniards  had  then  no  con- 
tion  of  deriving  any  benefit  from  those  produc- 
ts of  the  New  World  which  have  since  yielded 
h  brge  returns  of  wealth  to  Europe,  but  had 
Died  magnificent  ideas,  and  entertained  sanguine 
)es  with  respect  to  the  riches  contained  in  the 
les  which  had  been  discovered,  a  band  of  work- 
n,  skilled  in  the  various  arts  employed  in  digging 
1  refining  the  precious  metals,  was  provided.    AU 
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these  emigrants  were  to  receive  pay  and  subsbteace 
for  some  years,  at  the  public  expence  [A:^* 

Thus  far  the  regulations  were  prudent,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  But  as  it  was  foreseen 
that  few  would  engage  voluntarily  to  settle  in  a  cou&« 
try,  whole  noxious  climate  had  been  fatal  to  so  many 
of  their  countrymen,  Columbus  proposed  to  trans- 
port to  Hispaniola  such  malefactors  as  had  been  con- 
victed of  crimes,  which,  though  capital,  were  of  a  ksi 
atrocious  nature ;  and  that  for  the  future  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  offenders  usually  sent  to  the  gaDieSi 
should  be  condemned  to  labour  in  the  mines  which 
were  to  be  opened.  This  advice,  given  without  dne 
reflection,  was  as  inconsiderately  adopted.  The  pri- 
sons of  Spain  were  drained,  in  order  to  collect  aiem- 
.  bers  for  the  intended  colony  ;  and  the  jndges  em- 
powered to  try  criminals,  were  instructed  to  recmit 
It  by  their  future  sentences.  It  is  not,  however,  with 
such  materials  that  the  foundations  of  a  sodetjr, 
destined  to  be  permanent,  should  be  laid.  Industry, 
sobriety,  patience,  and  mutual  confidence  are  indis- 
pensably requisite  in  an  infant  settlement,  where 
purity  of  morals  must  contribute  more  towards  csta^ 
blishing  order,  than  the  operation  or  authority  of 
laws.  But  when  such  a  mixture  of  what  is  corrujjt 
is  admitted  into  the  original  constitution  of  the  p(w* 
tical  body,  the  vices  of  those  unsound  and  incurabk 
members  will  probably  infect  the  whole,  and  most 
certainly  be  producive  of  violent  and  unhappy  effijcts. 
This  the  Spaniards  fatally  experienced;  and  the 
other  European  nations  having  successively  imitated 
the  practice  of  Spain  in  this  particular,  pernidous  coa- 
sequences  have  followed  in  their  settlements,  which 
can  be  imputed  to  no  other  cause  [/]. 

Though  Columbus  obtained,  with  great  facility  an^ 

[^k"]  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  c.  2. 

[/]  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  iii.  S.  c.  2.     Touron  Hist*  Geoer.  A^ 
rAmerique,  i.  p.  51. 
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dispatch,  the  royal  approbation  of  every  measure  and 
regulation  that  he  proposed,  his  endeavours  to  carry 
iiem  into  execution  were  so  long  retarded,  as  must 
iiave  tired  out  the  patience  of  any  man,  less  accus^ 
xwied  to  encounter  and  to  surmount  difficulties. 
those  delays  were  occasioned  partly  by  that  tedious 
brmality  and  spirit  of  procrastination,  with  which 
the  Spaniards  conduct  business ;  and  partly  by  the 
exhausted  state  of  the  treasury,  which  was  drained 
by  the  expence  of  celebrating  the  marriage  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella's  only  son  with  Margaret  of  Aus- 
tria, and  that  of  Joanna,  their  second  daughter,  with 
Philip  archduke  of  Austria  [t??]  ;  but- must  be  chiefly 
imputed  to  the  malicious  arts  ef  Columbus'  enemies. 
Astonished  at  the  reception  which  he  met  with 
npon  his  return,  and  overawed  by  his  presence,  they 
gave  way,  for  some  time,  to  a  tide  of  favour  too 
itroDg  for  them  to  oppose.  Their  enmity,  however, 
■ras  too  inveterate  to  remain  long  inactive.  They 
resumed  their  operations,  and  by  the  assistance  of 
FoDseca,  the  minister  for  Indian  affairs,  who  was 
now  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Bajados,  they 
threw  in  so  many  obstacles  to  protract  the  prepara- 
tioos  for  Columbus'  expedition,  that  a  year  elapsed 
liefiDre  he  [n]  could  procure  two  ships  to  carry  over 
a  part  of  the  supplies  destined  for  the  colony,  and 
almost  two  years  were  spent  before  the  small  squa- 
dron was  equipped,  of  which  he  himself  was  to 
take  the  command  [o]. 

1498.]  lliis  squadron  consisted  of  six  ships  only, 
of  no  great  burden,  and  but  indifferently  provided 
fcr  a  long  or  dangerous  navigation.  The  voyage 
^hich  he  now  mecutated  was  in  a  course  different 
from  any  he  had  undertaken.  As  he  was  fully  per- 
vaded, that  the  fertile  regions  of  India  lay  to  the 
lOQth-west  of  those  countries  whichhehad  discovered, 

[«]  P.  Marty r^  epist.  168.     [o]  Henrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iix.  c.  9. 
[aj  Life  of  Coliunbuti  c.  65. 
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he  proposed  as  the  most  certain  method  of  finding 
out  these,  to  stand  directly  south  from  the  Canary  or 
Cape  de  Verd  islands,  until  he  came  under  the  equi- 
noctial line,  and  then  to  strc^ech  to  the  west  before 
the  favourable  wind  for  such  a  course,  which  blows 
invariably  between  the  tropics.  With  this  idea  he 
set  sail  [May  30,]  and  touched  first  at  the  Canary, 
and  then  at  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands  [July  4].  From 
the  fornier  he  dispatched  three  of  his  ships,  with  a 
supply  of  provisions,  for  the  colony  in  Hispaniola : 
with  the  other  three,  he  continued  his  voyage  to- 
wards the  south.  No  remarkable  occurrence  hap- 
pened until  they  arrived  within  five  degrees  of  the 
line  [July  19].  There  they  w?re  becalmed,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  heat  became  so  excessive,  that 
many  of  their  wine  calks  burst,  the  liquor  in  others 
soured,  and  their  provisions  corrupted  Hi].  The 
Spaniards,  who  had  never  ventured  so  rar  to  the 
south,  were  afraid  that  the  ships  would  take  fire,  and 
began  to  apprehend  the  reality  of  what  the  ancients 
had  taught  concerning  the  destructive  qualities  of 
that  torrid  region  of  the  globe.  They  were  relieved, 
in  some  measure,  from  their  fears  by  a  seasonable  fall 
of  rain.  This,  however,  though  so  heavy  and  unin- 
termitting  that  the  men  could  hardly  keep  the  deck, 
did  not  greatly  matigate  the  intenseness  of  the  heat. 
1  he  admiral,  who  with  his  usual  \ngilance  had  in 
person  directed  every  operation  from  the  beginning 
of  the  voyage,  was  so  much  exhausted  by  fatigue  and 
want  of  sleep,  that  it  brought  on  a  violent  fit  of  the 
gout,  accompanied  with  a  fever.  All  these  circum- 
stances constrained  him  to  yield  to  the  importunities 
of  his  crew,  and  to  alter  his  course  to  the  north-west, 
in  order  to  reach  some  of  the  Caribbee  islands,  where 
he  might  refit,  and  be  supplied  with  provisions. 

On  the  first  of  August,  the  man  stationed  in  the 
round  top  surprised  them  with  the  joyful  cry  of  land. 

[p]  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  70, 
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They  stood  towards  it,  and  discovered  a  considerable 
island,  which  the  admiral  called  Trinidad,  a  name  it 
still  retsuns.  It  lies  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  This,  though  a  river  only 
pf  the  third  or  fourth  magnitude  in  the  New  World, 
hr  surpasses  any  of  the  streams  of  our  hemisphere. 
It  rolls  towards  the  ocean  such  a  vast  body  of  water, 
and  rushes  into  it  with  such  impetuous  force,  that 
when  it  meets  the  tide,  which  on  that  coast  rises  to 
an  uncommon  height,  their  collision  occasions  a 
swell  and  agitation  of  the  waves  no  less  surprising 
than'  formidable.  In  this  conflict,  the  irresistible 
tcvrrent  of  the  river  so  far  prevails,  that  it  freshens 
the  ocean  many  leagues,  with  its  flood  [^].  Colum- 
bus, before  he  could  perceive  the  danger,  was  en« 
tangled  among  those  adverse  currents  and  tempestu* 
QUS  waves,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
lie  escaped  tlirough  a  narrow  strait,  which  appeared 
so  tremendous,  that  he  called  it  La  Boca  del  Drago. 
As  soon  as  the  consternation  which  this  occasioned, 
permitted  him  to  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  an  apt 
pearance  so  extraordinary,  he  discerned  in  it  a  source 
of  comfort  and  hope.  He  justly  concluded,  that  such 
a  vast  body  of  water  as  this  river  contained,  could 
not  be  supplied  by  any  island,  but  must  flow  through 
a  country  of  immense  extent,  and  of  consequence^ 
that  he  was  now  arrived  at  that  continent  which  it 
had  long  been  the  object  of  his  wishes  to  discover. 
Fun  of  this  idea,  he  stood  to  the  west  along  the  coast 
of  those  provinces  which  are  now  known  by  the 
names  of  Paria  and  Cumana.  He  landed  in  several 
places,  and  had  some  intercourse  with  the  people, 
who  resembled  those  of  Hispaniola  in  their  appear* 
ance  and  manner  of  life.  They  wore,  as  ornaments, 
small  plates  of  gold,  and  pearls  of  considerable  value, 
whkh  they  willingly  exchanged  for  European  toys. 
They  seemed  to  possess  a  better  understanding,  and 

[?]  Gumilla  HiiU  dc  POrenoque^  torn.  i.  p.  14. 
VOU  U  NO.  2.  I 
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greater  courage,  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands. 
The  country  produced  four-footed  animals  of  several 
kinds,  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of  fowk  and  fruits 
[r].    The  admiral  was  so  much  delighted  with  its 
beauty  and  fertility,  that,  with  the  warm  enthusiasm 
of  a  discoverer,  he  imagined  it  to  be  the  paradise  de- 
scribed in  scripture,  which  the  Almighty  chose  for 
the  residence  of  man,while  he  retained  innocence  that 
rendered  him  worthy  of  such  an  habitation  [$].  Thus 
Columbus  had  the  glory  not  only  of  discovering  to 
mankind  the  exbtence  of  a  New  World,  but  nciade 
considerable  progress  towards  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
it ;  and  was  the  first  man  who  conducted  the  Spam* 
ards  to  that  vast  continent  which  has  been  the  chief 
seat  of  their  empire,  and  the  source  of  their  trea- 
sures in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.     The  shattered 
condition  of  his  ships,  scarcity  of  provisions,  his  own 
infirmities,  together  with  the  impatience  of  hb  cre«r, 
prevented  him  from  pursuing  his  discoveries  any  £air« 
ther,  and  made  it  necessary  to  bear  away  for  HS^- 
niola.     In  his  way  thither,  he  discovered  the  isbnds 
of  Cubagua  and  Margarita,  which  afterwards  became 
remarkable  for  their  pearl-fishery.     When  he  arrived 
at  Hispaniola  f  Aug.  30],  he  was  \^'asted  to  an  extreme 
degree  with  nitigue  and  sickness ;   but  found  the 
afl^irs  of  the  colony  in  sucli  a  situation,  as  afforded 
him  no  prospect  of  enjoying  that  repose  of  which  he 
stood  so  much  in  need. 

Many  revolutions  had  happened  in  that  country 
during  his  absence.     His  brother,  the  adelantado,  ia 
consequence  of  an  advice  which  the  admiral  gave 
before  his  departure,  had  removed  the  colony  noux 
Isabella  to  a  more  commodious  station,  on  the  op^ 
posite  side  of  the  island,  and  laid  the  foundadoii. 

[r]  Herreraj  dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  c.  9, 10, 11.     Life  of  ColumbsSt 
•    c.  66—73. 

[«]  Henera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  c.   12.     Gomara,  c.  84.    See 
Note  XXI. 
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of  St.  Domingo,  [t^jy  ^^^ch  was  long  the  most  con* 
siderable  European  town  in  the  New  World,  and 
the  seat  of  the  supreme  courts  in  the  Spanish  domi- 
nions there.    As  soon  as  the  Spaniards  were  establish- 
ed in  this  new  settlement,  the  adelantado,  that  they 
might  neither  languish  in  an  activity,  nor  have  leisure 
to  form  new  cabals,  marched  into  those  parts  of  the 
island  which  his  brother  had  not  yet  visited  or  re- 
duced to  obedience.     As  the  people  were  unable  to 
resist,  they  submitted  everywhere  to  the  tribute 
which  he  imposed.  But  they  soon  found  the  I};urden 
to  be  so  intolerable,  that,  overawed  as  they  were  by 
the  superior  power  of  their  oppressors,they  look  arms 
agadnst  them.    Those  insurrections,  however,  were 
not  formidable.     A  conflict  with  timid  and  naked 
Indians  was  neither  dangerous  nor  of  doubtful  issue. 
But  while  the  adelantado  was  employed  against 
them  in  the  field,  a  mutiny,  of  an  aspect  far  more 
alarming,  broke  out  among  the  Spaniards.      The 
rindeader  of  it  was  Francis  Roldan,  whom  Columbus 
had  placed  in  a  station  which  required  him  to  be  the 
guardian  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  colony.    A 
turbulent  and   inconsiderate  ambition  precipitated 
lum  into  this  desperate  measure,  so  unbecoming  his 
tank.    The  arguments  which  he  employed  to  seduce 
Us  countrymen    were    frivolous  and  ill-founded. 
He  accused  Columbus  and  his  two  brothers  of  arro- 
gance and  severity ;  he  pretended  that  they  sumed 
tt  citablishing  an  independent  dominion  in  the  coun- 
try; he  taxed  them  with  an  intention  of  cutting  off 
prt  of  the  Spaniards  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  that  they 
>D*f  ht  more  easily  reduce  the  remainder  to  subjec- 
^ ;  he  represented  it  as  unworthy  of  Castilians,  to 
fcnain  the  tame  and  passive  slaves  of  three  Genoese 
^venturers.     As  men  have  always  a  propensity  to 
impute  the  hardships  of  which  they  feel  the  pressure* 
^^  the  misconduct  of  their  rulers ;  as  every  nation 

[«]  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  50. 
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views  with  a  jealous  eye  the  power  and  exaltation  of 
foreigners,  Rddan's  insinuations  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  his  countrymen.  His  character  and  rank 
added  weight  to  them.  A  considerable  number  of 
the  Spaniards  made  chdice  of  him  as  their  leader,  and 
taking  arms  against  the  adelantado  and  his  brother, 
seiz^ed  the  king's  magazine  of  provisions,  and  endea- 
voured to  surprise  the  fort  at  St.  Domingo.  Tlus 
was  preserved  by  the  vigilance  and  courage  of  Don 
Diego  Columbus.  The  mutineers  were  obliged  to 
retire  to  the  province  of  Xaragua,  where  they  contip 
nued  not  only  to  disclaim  the  adelantado's  authority 
themselves,  but  excited  the  Indians  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  [w]. 

Sudi  was  the  distracted  state  of  the  colony  when 
Columbus  landed  at  St.  Domingo.  He  was  astonish* 
ed  to  find  that  the  three  ships  which  he  had  dispatch- 
ed from  the  Canaries  were  not  yet  arrived.  By  the 
unlkiifulness  of  the  pilots,  and  the  violence  of*^  cor« 
rents,  they  had  been  carried  a  hundred  and  sixty  miks 
to  the  west  of  St.  Domingo,  and  forced  to  take 
shelter  in  a  harbour  of  the  province  of  Xaragua, 
where  Roldan  and  his  seditious  followers  were  caa« 
toned.  Roldan  carefully  concealed  from  the  com- 
manders of  the  ships  his  insurrection  against  the 
adelantado,  and  employing  his  utmost  address  to  gain 
their  confidence,  persuaded  them  to  set  on  shore  a 
considerable  part  of  the  new  settlers  whom  thef 
brought  over,  that  they  might  proceed  by  land  t9 
St.  Domingo.  It  required  but  few  argumoats  t9 
prevail  with  those  men  to  espouse  his  cause.  They 
were  the  refuse  of  the  jails  of  Spain,  to  whom  idk' 
ness,  licentiousness,  ana  deeds  of  violence  were  fami* 
liar ;  and  they  returned  eagerly  to  a  course  of  lah 
nearly  resembUng  that  to  which  they  had  been  ac- 
customed.   The  commanders  of  the  ships  perceiving, 

[to]   H^rrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  c.  5 — 8.     Life  of  Columbuti  c. 
74 — 77.     Gomara,  c.  23.     P.  Martyr,  p.  78. 
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when  it  was  too  late,  their  imprudence  in  disem- 
barking so  many  of  their  men,  stood  away  for  St. 
Domingo,  and  got  safe  into  the  port  a  few  day s  after 
the  admiral ;  but  their  stock  of  providons  was  so 
wasted  during  a  voyage  of  such  long  continuance, 
that  thev  brought  little  relief  to  the  colony  [j:]. 

By  this  junction  with  a  band  of  such  bold  and 
desperate  associates,  Roldan  became  extremely  for- 
midable,  and  no  less  extravagant  in  his  demands. 
Columbus,  though  filled  with  resentment  at  his  in- 
gratitude, and  highly  exasperated  by  the  insolence 
of  his  followers,  mad!e  no  haste  to  take  the  field.    He 
trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  kindling  the  flames  of 
a  dvil  war,  in  which,  whatever  party  prevailed,  the 
power  and  strength  of  both  must  be  so  much  wast- 
ed, as  might  encourage  the  common  enemy  to  unite 
and  complete  their  destruction.    At  the  same  time, 
he  observed,  that  the  prejudices  and  passions  which 
incited  the  rebels  to  take  arms,  had  so  far  infected 
those  who  still  adhered  to  him,  that  many  of  them 
were  adverse,  and  all  cold  to  the  service.    From  such 
WQtiments,  with  respect  to  the  public  interest,  as 
wdl  as  from  this  view  of  his  own  situation,  he  choose 
to  negotiate  rather  than  to  fight.    By  a  seasonable 
proclamation,  offering  free  pardon  to  such  as  should 
merit  it  by  returning  to  their  duty,  he  made  impres- 
aoQ  upon  some  of  the  malcontents.    By  engagine  to 
pant  such  as  should  desire  it  the  liberty  of  returnmg 
to  Spain,  he  allured  all  those  unfortunate  adventurers, 
«iiO|  from  sickness  and  disappcnntment,  were  dis- 
tnited  with  the  country.    By  promising  to  re-esta- 
VUk  Roldan  in  his  former  office,  he  soothed  his 
pide ;  and,  by  complying  with  roost  of  bis  demands 
m  behalf  of  his  followers,  he  satisfied  their  avarice. 
Urns,  gradually  and  without  bloodshed,  but  after 
nany  tedious  negotiations,  he  dissolved  this  danger- 

[x]  Herren,  dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  c  12.     Life  of  Colombuf,  c 
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ous  combination  which  threatened  the  colony  with 
ruin ;  and  restored  the  appearance  of  order,  regular 
government,  and  tranquillity  [r/]. 

In  consequence  of  this  agreement  with  the  muti- 
neers, lands  were  allotted  them  in  different  parts  of 
the  island,  and  the  Indians  settled  in  each  district 
were  appointed  to  cultivate  acertain  portion  ofground 
for  the  use  of  those  new  masters.     [1499]  'Ine  per- 
formance of  this  work  was  substituted  in  place  of 
the  tribute  formerly  rmposed ;  and  how  necessary 
soever  such  a  regulation  might  be  in  a  sickly  and 
feeble  colony,  it  introduced  among  the  Spaniards,  the 
Repai^Hmientos^  or  distributions  of  Indians  establish- 
ed by  them  in  all  their  settlements,  which  brought 
numberless  calamities  upon  that  unhappy  people,  and 
.  subjected  them  to  the  most  grievous  oppression  {z\* 
This  was  not  the  only  bad  effect  of  the  insurrection 
in  Hispanialo ;  it  prevented  Columbus  from  prosecu- 
ting his  discoveries  on  the  continent,  as  self-preserva- 
tion obliged  him  to  keep  near  his  person  his  brother 
the  adelantado,  and  the  sailors  whom  he  intended  to 
have  employed  in  that  service.     As  soon  as  his  affairs  . 
would  permit,  he  sent  some  of  his  ships  to  Spain  with 
a  journal  of  the  voyage  which  he  had  made,  a  de- 
scription of  the  new  countries  which  he  had  disco* 
vered,  a  chart  of  the  coast  along  which  he  had  sailed^ 
and  specimens  of  the  gold,  the  pearls,  and  other 
curious  or  valuable  productions  which  he  had  ac- 
quired by  trafficing  with  the  natives.     At  the  same 
time  he  transmitted  an  account  of  the  insurrection 
in  Hispaniola ;  he  accused  the  mutineers  not  only  of 
having  thrown  the  colony  into  such  violent  convut 
sions,  as  threatened  its  dissolution,  but  of  having  ob* 
structed  every  attempt  towards  discovery  and  im* 
proveinent,  by  their  unprovoked  rebellion  agaiott 

[^]   Herrera>  dec,  1.  lib.  iii.  c.  1^,  14.     Life  of  Columbarf 
$.  80,  &c. 

^%]  Herrera,  dec.  {.  lib.  iii.  c.  H;  &?• 
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their  superiors,  and  proposed  several  regulations  for 
the  better  government  of  the  island,  as  well  as  the 
extinction  of  that  mutinous  spirit,  which,  though 
suppressed  at  present,  might  soon  burst  out  with  ad- 
ditional rage.  Roldan  and  his  associates  did  not  ne- 
i;Iect  to  convey  to  Spain,  by  the  same  ships,  an  apo- 
ogy  for  their  own  conduct,  together  with  their  re- 
criminations upon  the  admiral  and  his  brothers. 
Unfortunately  for  the  honour  of  Spain,  and  tlie 
happiness  of  Columbus,  the  latter  gained  most  credit 
in  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  produced 
unexpected  effects  {[a].    . 

But,  previous  to  the  relating  of  these,  it  is  proper 
to  take  a  view  of  some  events,  which  merit  attention, 
both  on  account  of  their  own  importance,  and  their 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  New  World. 
While  Columbus  was  engaged  in  his  successive  voy.- 
ages  to  the  west,  the  spirit  of  discovery  did  not 
luiguish  in  Portugal,  the  kingdom  where  it  first  ac- 
quired vigour,  and  became  enterprising.    Self-con- 
demnation and  regret  were  not  the  only  sentiments 
to  which  the  success  of  Columbus,  and  reflection 
upon  their  own  imprudence  in  rejecting  his  propo- 
kJs,  g^ve  rise  among  the  Portueuese.    They  excited 
a  general  enmlation  to  surpass  ms  performances,  and 
an  ardent  desire  to  make  some  reparation  to  their 
country  for  their  own  erron  Withthisview,  Emanuel, 
who  inherited  the  enterprising  genius  of  hbpredeces- 
Kxrs,  persisted  in  their  grand  scheme  of  openmg  a  pas- 
ttge  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
Mm  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  equipped  a 
squadron  for  that  important  voyage.    He  gave  the 
QunnuuKi  of  it  to  Vasco  de  Gama,  a  man  of  noble 
birth,  possessed  of  virtue,  prudence,  and  courage, 
^ffol  to  the  station.    The  squadron>  like  all  those 
fitted  out  for  discovery  in  the  infancy  of  navigation, 

[«]  Hcrrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  c.  14.    Beoion.  Hilt.  Qrbf  hl>.  i, 
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was  eztr^mdy  feeble,  consisting  only  of  three  vessels» 
of  neither  burden  nor  force  adequate  to  the  service. 
As  the  Europeans  were  at  that  time  little  acquainted 
with  the  course  of  the  trade-winds  and  periodical 
tnonsoons,  which  render  navigation  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  as  well  as  in  the  sea  that  separates  Africa  from 
India,  at  some  seasons  easy,  and  at  others  not  only 
dangerous,  but  almost  impracticable,  the  time  chosen 
for  Gama's  departure  was  the  most  improper  durin] 
the  whole  year.  He  set  sail  from  Lisbon  on  the  nintl 
of  July  [1497],  and  standing  towards  the  south,  had 
to  struggle  for  four  months  with  contrary  winds, 
before  he  could  reach  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Here 
their  violence  began  to  abate  [Nov.  20] ;  and  during 
an  interval  of  calm  weather,  Gama  doubled  that  for- 
midable promontory,  which  had  so  long  been  the 
boundary  of  navigation,  and  directed  his  course  to» 
wards  the  north-east,  along  the  African  coast.  He 
touched  at  several  ports ;  and  after  various  ad- 
ventures, which  the  Portuguese  historians  relate 
with  high  but  just  encomiums  upon  his  conduct  and 
intrepidity,  he  came  to  anchor  before  the  city  of 
Melinda.  Throughout  all  the  vast  countries  which 
extend  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  river 
Senegal  to  the  confines  ofZanguebar,  the  Portuguese 
had  found  a  race  of  men  rude  and  uncultivated, 
strangers  to  letters,  to  arts,  and  commerce,  and  dif- 
fering from  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  no  less  in  their 
features  and  complexion,  than  in  their  manners  and 
institutions.  As  they  advanced  from  this,  they  ob- 
served, to  their  inexpressible  joy,  that  the  human 
form  gradually  altered  and  improved ;  the  Asiatic 
features  began  to  predominate,  marks  of  civilization 
appeared,  letters  wereknown,the  Mahometan  religion 
was  established,  and  a  commerce,  far  from  being  in- 
considerable,  was  carried  on.  At  that  time  several 
vessels  from  India  were  in  the  port  of  Melinda. 
Gama  now  pursued  his  voyage  with  almost  absolute 
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certunty  of  success,  and,  under  the  conduct  of  a  Ma- 
hometan pilot,  arrived  at  Calecut,  upon  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  on  the  twenty-second  of  May  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  ninety-eight.  What  he  beheld  of 
the  wealth,  the  populousness,  the  cultivation,  the 
industry  and  arts  of  this  highly  civilized  country, 
far  surpassed  any  idea  that  he  had  formed,  from  the 
imperfect  accounts  which  the  Europeans  had  hitherto 
heoeived  of  it.  But  as  he  possessed  neither  sufficient 
force  to  attempt  a  settlement,  nor  proper  commodU 
des  with  which  he  could  carry  on  commerce  of  any 
consequence,  he  hastened  back  to  Portugal,  with  an 
locount  of  his  success  in  performing  a  voyage,  the 
longest,  as  well  as  most  difficult,  that  had  ever  been 
made,  since  the  first  invention  of  navigation.  He 
landed  at  Lisbon  on  the  fourteenth  of  September  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  two  years 
two  months  and  five  days  from  the  time  ke  left  that 
port  [fl]. 

Thus,  during  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
RUinldnd  made  greater  progress  in  exploring  the 
state  of  the  habitable  globe,  than  in  all  the  ages  which 
hd  elapsed  prievous  to  that  period.     The  spirit  of 
<'iscovery,  feeble  at  first  and  cautious,  moved  within 
*  very  narrow  sphere,  and  made  its  efforts  i^dth  hesita- 
tion and  timidity.     Encouraged  by  success,  it  became 
adventurous,  and  boldly  extended  its  opL^rations. 
In  the  course  of  its  progression,  it  continued  to  ac- 
(fake  vigour,  and  advanced  at  length  with  a  rapidity 
and  force  which  burst  through  all  the  limits  within 
which  ignorance  and  fear  had  hitherto  circumscribed 
the  acti\nty  of  the  human  race.     Almost  fifty  years 
were  employed  by  the  Portuguese  in  creeping  along 
the  coast  of  Africa  from  Cape  Non  to  Cape  de  Verdi 
the  latter  of  which  lies  only  twelve  degrees  to  the 
ponth  of  the  former.     In  less  than  thirty  years  they 
rentured  beyond  the  equinoctial  line  into  another 

[a]  Ramurio,  rol.  i.  119,  D. 
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hemisphere,  and  penetrated  to  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  Africa,  at  the  distance  of  forty-nine  degrees 
from  Cape  de  Verd.  During  the  last  seven  years  of 
the  century,  a  New  World  was  discovered  in  the 
west,  not  inferior  in  extent  to  all  the  parts  of  the 
earth  with  which  mankind  were  at  that  time  acquaint* 
ed.  In  the  east,  unknown  seas  and  countries  were 
found  out,  and  a  communication,  long  desired,  but 
hitherto  concealed,  was  opened  between  Europe  and 
the  opulent  regions  of  Lidia.  In  comparison  with 
events  so  wonderful  and  unexpected,  all  that  had 
hitherto  been  deemed  great  or  splendid,  faded  away 
and  disappeared.  Vast  objects  now  presented  them* 
selves.  The  human  ound,  roused  and  interested  by 
the  prospect,  engaged  with  ardour  in  pursuit  of  them, 
and  exerted  its  active  powers  in  a  new  directi(m. 

This  spirit  of  enterprize,  though  but  newly  awak« 
ened  in  Spain,  began  soon  to  operate  exten^vdy. 
All  the  attempts  towards  discovery  made  in  that 
kingdom,  had  hitherto  been  carried  on  by  Columbus 
alone,  and  at  the  expence  of  the  sovereign.  But  now 
private  adventurers,  allured  by  the  magnificent  des- 
criptions he  gave  of  the  regions  which  he  had  visited, 
as  well  as  by  the  specimens  of  their  wealth  which  he 
produced,  offered  to  fit  out  squadrons  at  their  own 
risk,  and  to  go  in  quest  of  new  countries.  The 
Spanish  court,  whose  scanty  revenues  were  exhaust- 
ed by  the  charge  of  its  expeditions  to  the  New 
World,  which,  though  they  opened  alluring  pro- 
spects of  future  benefit,  yielded  a  very  sparing  return 
of  present  profit,  was  extremely  willing  to  devdve 
the  burden  of  discovery  upon  its  subjects.  It  seized 
with  joy  an  opportunity  of  rendering  the  avari(:e, 
the  ingenuity,  and  efforts  of  projectors,  instrumental 
in  promoting  designs  of  certain  advantage  to  the 
public,  though  of  doubtful  success  with  respect  to 
themselves.  One  of  the  first  propositions  of  this 
kind  was  made  by  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  a  gallant  and 
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active  officer,  who  had  accompanied  Columbus  in  bis 
second  voyage.  His  rank  and  character  procured 
faim  such  credit  with  the  merchants  of  Seville,  that 
they  undertook  to  equip  four  ships,  provided  he 
could  obtain  the  royal  license,  authorising  the  voyage. 
llie  powerful  patronage  of  the  bishop  of  Badajos 
eanly  secured  success  in  a  suit  soagreeable  tothe  court. 
Without  consulting  Columbus,  or  regarding  the 
rights  and  jurisdiction  which  he  had  acquired  by  the 
capitulation  in  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety-two,  Ojeda  was  permitted  to  set  out  for  the 
New  World.  In  order  to  direct  his  course,  the  bishop 
•communicated  to  him  the  admiral's  journal  of  his 
last  voyage,  and  his  charts  of  the  countries  which 
lie  had  discovered.  Ojeda  struck  out  into  no  new 
path  of  navigation,  but  adhering  servilely  to  the  route 
which  Columbus  had  taken,  arrived  on  the  coast  of 
Pu'ia  [May].  He  traded  \^ith  the  natives,  and  stand* 
ing  to  the  west,  proceeded  as  far  as  Cape  de  Vela, 
and  ranged  alon^  a  considerable  extent  of  coast  be- 
yood  that  on  which  Columbus  had  touched.  Having 
thus  ascertained  the  opinion  of  Columbus,  that  this 
country  was  a  part  of  the  continent,  Ojeda  returned 
by  way  of  Hispaniola  to  Spain  [October,]  with  some 
reputation  as  a  discoverer,  but  with  Uttle  benefit 
to  those  who  had  raised  the  funds  for  the  expedi- 
tion [6 J. 

Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  ac- 
companied C^eda  in  this  voyage.  In  what  station 
lie  served,  is  uncertain;  but  as  he  was  an  ex- 
perienced sailor,  and  eminently  skilful  in  all  the 
sciences  subservient  to  navigation,  he  seems  to  have 
acquired  such  authority  among  his  companions,  that 
jhcy  willingly  allowed  him  to  have  a  chief  share  in 
directing  their  operations  during  the  voyage.  Soon 
after  his  return,  he  transmitted  an  account  of  his 
adventures  and  discoveries  to  one  of  his  countrymen ; 

[i]  Herrm,  dec.  1.  lib.  it.  c  Ij  2^  S. 
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and  labouring  with  the  vanity  of  a  traveller  to  mag- 
nify  his  own  exploits,  he  had  the  address  and  con- 
fidence to  frame  his  narrative,  so  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  he  had  the  glory  of  having  first  discovered  the 
continent  in  the  New  World.  Amerigo's  account 
was  drawn  up  not  only  with  art,  but  with  some 
elegance.  It  contained  an  amusing  history  of  his 
voyage,  and  judicious  observations  upon  the  natural 
productions,  the  inhabitants,  and  the  customs  of  the 
countries  which  he  had  visited.  As  it  was  the  first 
description  of  any  part  of  the  New  World  that  was 
published,  a  performance  so  well  calculated  to  gratifr 
the  passion  of  mankind  for  what  is  new  and  marm- 
lous,  circulated  rapidly,  and  was  read  with  admiration. 
The  country  of  which  Amerigo  was  supposed  to  be 
the  discoverer,  came  gradually  to  be  called  by  his 
name.  The  caprice  of  mankind  often  as  unaccount- 
able as  unjust,  has  perpetuated  this  error.  By  the 
universal  consent  of  nations,  America  is  the  name 
bestowed  on  this  new  quarter  of  the  g^obe.  The 
bold  pretensions  of  a  fortunate  impostor  have  robbed 
the  discoverer  of  the  New  World  of  a  distinction 
which  belonged  to  him.  The  name  of  Amerigo  has 
supplanted  that  of  Columbus ;  and  mankind  may  re- 
gret an  act  of  injustice,  which,  having  received  the 
sanction  of  time,  it  is  now  too  late  to  redress  [c^ 

During  the  same  year,  another  voyage  of  disco- 
very was  undertaken.  Columbus  not  only  introdu- 
ced the  spirit  of  naval  entcrprize  into  Spain,  but  all 
the  first  adventurers  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  new  career,  were  formed  by  his  instructions, 
and  acquired  in  his  voyages  the  skill  and  informa- 
tion which  qualified  them  to  imitate  his  example. 
Alonso  Nigno,  who  had  served  under  the  admiral  in 
his  last  expedition,  fitted  out  a  single  ship,  in  con- 
junction with  Christopher  Guerra,  a  merchant  of 
Seville,  and  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Paria.    This  voyage 

[0  See  Note  XXII. 
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seems  to  haye  been  conducted  with  greater  attention 
to  private  emolument,  than  to  any  general  or  nation* 
al  oUect.  I^gno  and  Guerra  made  no  discoveries  of 
any  importance ;  but  they  brought  home  such  a  re« 
turn  of  gold  and  pearls,  as  inflamed  their  country- 
men with  the  desire  of  engaging  in  similar  adven* 
tures  [rf]. 

Soon  after  fjan.  1 3, 1500],  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon^ 
one  of  the  admiral's  companions  in  his  first  voyage, 
sailed  from  Palos  with  four  ships.  He  stood  boldly 
towards  the  south,  and  was  the  first  Spaniard  who 
ventured  to  cross  the  equinoctial  line  ;  but  he  seems 
to  have  landed  on  no  part  of  the  coast  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  Maragnon,  or  river  of  the  Amazons. 
All  these  navigators  adopted  the  erroneous  theory 
of  Columbus,  and  believed  that  the  countries  which 
they  had  discovered  were  part  of  the  vast  continent 
of  India  [e]* 

During  the  last  year  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that 
fiertile  district  of  America,  on  the  confines  of  which 
Pinzon  had  stopt  short,  was  more  fully  discovered. 
The  successful  voyage  of  Gama  to  the  East  Indies 
having  encouraged  the  king  of  Portugal  to  fit  out  a 
fleet  so  powerful,  as  not  only  to  carry  on  trade,  but 
to  attempt  conquest,  he  gave  the  command  of  it  to 
Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral.  In  order  to  avoid  the  coast 
of  Africa,  where  he  was  certain  of  meeting  with 
variable  breezes,  or  ftequent  calms,  which  might 
retard  his  voyage,  Cabral  stood  out  to  sea,  and  kept 
so  far  to  the  west,  that,  to  his  surprise,  he  found 
himself  upon  the  shore  of  an  unknown  country,  in 
the  tenth  degree  beyond  the  line.  He  imagined,  at 
first,  that  it  vr2S  some  island  in  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
hitherto  unobserved ;  but,  proceeding  along  its  coast 
for  several  days,  he  vr2S  led  gradually  to  believe, 
that  a  country  so  extensive  formed  a  part  of  some 

[^  P.  Mtrtyr,  dec.  p.  87.     Herrera^  dec.  1.  lib.  iv.  c.  5. 
[rj  Herreriy  dec.  1.  lib.  iv.  c.  6.     P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  9.7. 
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great  continent.  This  latter  opinion  was  well  found- 
ed. The  country  with  which  he  fell  in  belongs  to 
that  province  in  south  America,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Brasil.  He  landed ;  and  having  formed  z 
very  high  idea  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  a^ree^ 
bleness  of  the  climate,  he  took  possession  of  it  for  the 
crown  of  Portugal,  and  dispatched  a  ship  to  Lisbon 
with  an  account  of  this  event,  which  appeared  to  be 
no  less  important  than  it  was  unexpected  Q/"].  Co- 
lumbus* discovery  of  the  New  World  was  the  effort 
of  an  active  genius,  enlightened  by  sdence,  guided 
by  experience,  and  acting  upon  a  regular  jdan,  exe- 
cuted  with  no  less  courage  tnan  perseverance.  Bat 
from  this  adventure  of  the  Portuguese,  it  appears  that 
chance  might  have  accomplished  that  great  design 
which  it  is  now  the  pride  of  human  reason  to  have 
formed  and  perfected.  If  the  sagacity  of  Columbus 
had  not  conducted  mankind  to  America,  Cabral,  by 
a  fortunate  accident,  might  have  led  them,  a  few 
vears  latter,  to  the  knowled^^e  cf  that  extenave 
continent  [^'■]. 

While  the  Spaniards  and  Pvortuguese,  by  those  suc- 
cessive voyages,  were  daily  acquiring  more  enlarged 
ideas  of  the  extent  and  opulence  of  that  quarter  of 
the  globe  which  Columbus  had  made  known  to  them, 
he  himself,  far  from  enjoying  the  tranquillity  and  ho- 
nours with  which  his  services  should  have  been  re- 
compensed, was  struggling  with  every  distress  in 
which  the  env)-  and  malevolence  of  the  people  under 
his  command*,  or  the  ingratitude  of  the  court  which 
he  ser\'ed,  could  involve  him.  Though  the  pacifica- 
tion with  Roldan  broke  the  union  and  weakened  the 
force  ot  the  mutineers,  it  did  not  extirpate  the  seeds 
of  discord  out  of  the  island.  Several  of  the  malcon- 
tents continued  in  arms,  refusing  to  submit  to  the 
admiral.  He  ar.d  his  brothel's  were  obliged  to  take 
the  field  alternately,  in  order  to  check  their  incur- 

[y  ]  Herrera,  ilfc.  L  l;b.  ir.  c.  ".  [*]  Id.  lib.  vii.  c.  5. 
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s,  or  to  punish  their  crimes.  The  perpetual  oc- 
ition  and  disquiet  which  this  created,  prevented 
from  giving  due  attention  to  the  dangerous  ma- 
ations  of  his  enemies  in  the  court  of  Spain.  A 
1  number  of  such  as  were  most  dissatisfied  with 
idministration,  had  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
ming  to  Europe  with  the  ships  which  he  dis- 
hed from  St.  Domingo.  The  final  disappoint- 
it  of  all  their  hopes  inflamed  the  rage  of  these 
HTtunate  adventurers  against  Columbus  to  the 
osc  pitch,  llieir  poverty  and  distress,  by  excit- 
compassion,  rendered  their  accusations  credible, 
their  complaints  interesting.  They  teazed  Fer- 
jid  and  Isabella  incessandy  with  memorials,  con- 
ing the  detail  of  their  own  grievances,  and  the 
Jes  of  their  charge  against  Columbus.  When- 
'  either  the  king  or  queen  appeared  in  public,  they 
ounded  them  in  a  tumultu2ry  manner,  insisting 
I  importunate  clamours  for  the  payment  of  the 
ars  due  to  them,  and  demanding  vengeance  upon 
author  of  their  sufferings.  Ihey  insulted  the 
lirai's  sons  wherever  they  met  them,  reproaching 
n  as  the  offspring  of  the  projector,  whose  htA 
osity  had  discovered  tliose  pernicious  regions 
ch  drained  Spain  of  its  wealth,  and  would  prove 
grave  of  its  people.  These  avowed  endeavours 
he  malcontents  from  America  to  ruin  Columbus, 
e  seconded  by  the  secret,  but  more  dangerous  in- 
lations  of  that  party  among  their  courtiers,  which 
always  thwarted  his  schemes  and  envied  his  suc- 
and  credit  [A]. 

erdinand  was  disposed  to  listen,  not  only  with  a 
ing  but  with  a  partial  ear,  to  these  accusations, 
withstanding  the  flattering  accounts  which  Co- 
ibus  had  given  of  the  riches  of  America,  the  re- 
tances  from  it  had  hitherto  been  so  scanty,  that 
f  fell  far  short  of  defraying  the  expence  of  the  ar- 

[Aj  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  S5. 
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maments  fitted  out.    The  glory  of  the  discovery, 
together  with  the  prospect  of  remote  commercial  ad- 
vantages, was  all  that  Spain  had  yet  received  in  return 
for  the  efforts  which  she  had  made.    But  time  had 
already  diminished  the  first  sensations  of  joy  whicb 
the  discovery  of  a  New  World  occasioned,  and  fame 
alone  was  not  an  object  to  satisfy  the  cold  interested 
mind  of  Ferdinand.     The  nature  of  commerce  wa^ 
then  so  little  understood,  that,  where  immediate  gain 
was  not  acquired,  the  hope  of  distant  benefit,  or  of 
slow  and  moderate  returns,  was  totally  disregarded. 
Ferdinand  considered  Spain,  on    this  account,  as 
having  lost  by  the  enterprise  of  Columbus,  and  im- 
puted it  to  his  misconduct  and  incapacity  for  govern- 
ment, that  a  country  abounding  in  gold  had  yielded 
nothing  of  value  to  its  conquerors.    Even  IsabeUsii 
who,  from  the  favourable  opinion  which  she  enter- 
tained of  Columbus  had  uniformly  protected  him, 
was  shaken  at  length  by  the  number  and  boldness  of 
his  accusers,  and  began  to  suspect  that  a  disaffection 
so  general  must  have  been  occasioned  by  real  grie- 
vances, which  called  for  redress.     The  bishop  or  Ba- 
dajos,  with  his  usual  animosity  against  Columbus,  en- 
couraged these  suspicions,  and  confirmed  them. 

As  soon  as  the  queen  began  to  give  way  to  the  tor- 
rent of  calumny,  a  resolution  fatal  to  Columbus  was 
taken.  Francis  do  Bovadilla,  a  knight  of  Calatrava, 
was  appointed  to  repair  to  Hispaniola,  with  fiill 
powers  to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  ColumbuSf 
and  if  he  should  find  the  charge  of  mal-administratioQ 
proved,  to  supersede  him,  and  assume  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  island.  It  was  impossible  to  escape  con* 
demnation,when  this  preposterous  commission  made 
it  the  interest  of  the  judge  to  pronounce  the  person 
whom  he  was  sent  to  try,  guilty.  Though  Colum- 
bus had  now  composed  all  the  dissensions  in  the 
island ;  though  he  had  brought  both  Spaniards  and 
Indians  to  submit  peaceably  to  his  government; 
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though  he  had  made  such  effectual  provision  for 
working  the  mines,  and  cultivating  the  country,  as 
would  have  secured  a  considerable  revenue  to  the 
king,  as  well  as  large  profits  to  individuals,  Bovadilb^ 
without  deigning  to  attend  to  the  nature  or  merit  of 
those  services,  discovered,  from  the  moment  that  he 
landed  in  Hispaniola,  a  determined  purpose  of  treat- 
ing him  as  a  criminal.  He  took  possession  of  the 
admiral's  house  in  St.  Domingo,  from'  which  its 
master  happened  at  that  time  to  be  absent,  and 
seized  his  effects,  as  if  his  guilt  had  been  already  fully 
proved  ;.  he  rendered  himself  master  of  the  fort  and 
of  the  king's  stores  by  violence ;  he  required  all  per- 
sons to  adcnowledge  him  as  supreme  governor  ;  he 
set  at  liberty  the  prisoners  confined  by  the  admiral, 
and  summoned  him  to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  in 
order  to  answer  for  his  conduct;  transmitting  to 
him,  together  with  the  summons,  a  copy  of  the  royal 
mandate,  by  which  Columbus  was  enjoined  to  yield 
implicit  obedience  to  his  commands. 

Columbus  though  deeply  affected  with  the  ingra* 
titude  and  injustice  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  did 
not  hesitate  a-  moment  about  his  own  conduct.  He 
submitted  to  the  will  of  his  sovereigns  with  a  re- 
spectful silence,  and  repaired  directly  to  the  court  of 
uut  violent  and  partial  judge  whom  they  had  autho- 
rized to  try  him.  Bovadilla,  without  admitting  him 
into  his  presence,  ordered  him  instantly  to  be  arrest- 
ed, to  be  loaded  with  chains,  and  hurried  on  board  a 
ship.  Even  under  this  humiliating  reverse  of  fortune, 
the  firmness  of  mind  which  distinguishes  the  charac- 
ter of  Columbus,  did  not  forsake  him.  Conscious 
of  his  own  integrity,  and  solacing  himself  with  re- 
flecting upon  the  great  things  which  he  had  at- 
diieved,  he  endured  this  insult  offered  to  his  charac- 
ter, not  only  with  composure,  but  with  dignity.  Nor 
bad  he  the  consolation  of  sympathy  to  mitigate  his 
iDflbrings.  Bovadilla  had  already  rendered  himself- 
roL.  I.  NO.  2.  K 
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80  extremely  popular,  by  granting  various  immu- 
nities to  the  colony,  by  liberal  donations  of  Indians 
to  all  who  applied  for  them,  and  by  relaxing  the 
reins  of  discipline  and  government,  that  the  Spaniards 
who  were  mostly  adventurers,  whom  their  indigence 
or  crimes  had  impelled  to  abandon  their  native  coun- 
try, expressed  the  most  indecent  satisfaction  with 
the  disgrace  and  imprisonment  of  Columbus.  They 
flattered  themselves,  that  now  they  should  enjoy  an 
uncontrolled  liberty,  more  suitable  to  their  disposi- 
tion and  former  habits  of  life.  Among  persons  thus 
prepared  to  censure  the  proceedings,  and  to  aspene 
the  character  of  Columbus,  Bovadilla  collected  ma^ 
terials  for  a  charge  against  him.  All  accusations,  the 
most  improbaUe  as  well  as  inconsistent,  were  recieived. 
No  informer,  however  infamous,  was  rejected.  The 
result  of  this  inquest,  no  less  indecent  than  partial,  he 
transmitted  to  Spain.  At  the  same  time,  he  ordered 
Columbus,  with  his  two  brothers,  to  be  carried  thi- 
ther in  fetters  ;  and  adding  cruelty  to  insult,  he  con^ 
fined  them  in  diflferent  ships,and  excluded  them  from 
the  comfort  of  that  friendly  intercourse  which  might 
have  soothed  their  common  distress.  But  while  the 
Spaniards  in  Hispaniola  viewed  the  arbitrary  and  in- 
soient  proceedings  of  Bovadilla  with  a  general  appro- 
bation, which  reflects  dishonour  upon  their  name  and 
country,  one  man  still  retained  a  proper  sense  of  the 
great  actions  which  Columbus  had  performed,  and 
was  touched  with  the  sentiments  of  veneration  and 
pity  due  to  his  rank,  his  age,  and  his  merit.  Alonso 
de  Vallejo,  the  captain  of  the  vessel  on  board  wluch 
the  admiral  was  confined,  as  soon  as  he  was  dear 
of  the  island,  approacti&d  his  prisoner  with  great  re- 
spect, and  offered  to  release  him  from  the  fetters  with 
which  he  was  unjustly  loaded.  ^'  No,*'  replied  Go- 
lumbus,  with  a  generous  indignation,  ^'  1  wear  these 
irons  in  consequence  of  an  order  from  my  sove- 
reigns.   They  shaU  find  me  as  obedient  to  tlus  as  to 
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their  other  injunctions.  By  their  command  I  have 
been  confined,  and  their  command  alone  shall  set 
me  at  liberty  [t]" 

Nov.  23.]  Fortunately  the  voyage  to  Spain  was 
extremely  short.  As  soon  as  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
were  informed  that  Columbus  was  brought  home  a 
prisoner,  and  ih' chains,  they  perceived  at  once  what 
universal  astonishment  this  event  must  occasion,  and 
what  an  impression  to  their  disadvantage  it  must 
make.  All  Europe,  they  foresaw,  would  be  filled 
with  indignation  at  this  ungenerous  requital  of  a  man 
who  had  performed  actions  Worthy  of  the  highest  re^^ 
compence,  and  would  exclaim  against  the  injustice  of 
the  nation,  to  which  he  had  been  such  an  eminent 
benefactor,  as  well  as  against  the  ingratitude  of 
the  princes  whose  reign  he  had  rendered  illustrious* 
Ashamed  of  their  own  ^conduct,  and  eager  not  only 
to  make  some  reparation  for  this  injury,  but  to  efface 
the  stain  which  it  might  fix  upon  their  character,  they 
instandy  issued  orders  to  set  Columbus  at  liberty 
[Dec  L7)3  invited  him  to  court,  and  remitted  money 
to  enable  him  to  appear  there  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
his  rank.  When  he  entered  the  royal  presence^  Co- 
iimbus  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereigns. 
He  remained  for  some  time  silent ;  the  various  pas« 
vons  which  agitated  his  mind  suppressing  his  power 
of  utterance.  At  length  he  recovered  himself,  and 
viiuU(;ated  his  conduct  in  a  long  discourse,  producing 
die  most  satisfying  proofii  of  his  own  integrity,  as 
well  as  good  intention,  and  evidence,  no  less  clear,  of 
die  malevolence  of  his  enemies,  who,  not  satisfied 
urith  having  ruined  his  fortune,  laboured  to  deprive 
hia  of  what  alone  was  now  left,  his  honour  and  his 
£une.  Ferdinand  received  him  with  decent  civility, 
and  Isabella  with  tenderness  and  respect.  They  both 
flspressed  their  sorrow  for  what  had  happened,  disa* 

£$2  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  86.     Herrera,  dec.  1 .  lib.  iv.  c.  8 
«— 11»    Goman,  Hiit.  c.  S5.     OviedO|lib.  iii.  c.  6. 
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vowed  their  knowledge  of  it,  and  joined  in  promising 
him  protection  and  fiiture  fsivour.  But  though  they 
instantly  degraded  BovadilIa,in  order  to  remove  from 
themselves  any  suspicion  of  having  authorized  his 
violent  proceedings,  they  did  not  restore  to  Colum- 
bus his  jurisdiction  and  privileges  as  viceroy  of  those 
countries  which  he  had  discovered.  Though  willing 
to  appear  the  avengers  of  Columbus*  wrongs,  that 
illiberal  jealousy  which  prompted  them  to  invest  Bo- 
vadilla  with  such  authority  as  put  it  in  his  power 
to  treat  the  admiral  with  indignity  still  subsisted* 
They  were  afraid  to  trust  a  man  to  whom  they  had 
been  so  highly  indebted,  and  retaining  him  at  court 
under  various  pretexts,  they  appointed  Nicholas  de 
Ovando,  a  knight  of  the  military  order  of  Alcantara, 
governor  of  Hispaniola  \_Ic]. 

Columbus  was  deeply  affected  with  this  new  in- 
jury, which  came  from  hands  that  seemed  to  be  em- 
ployed in  making  reparation  for  his  past  sufferings. 
The  sensibility  with  which  great  minds  feel  every 
thing  that  implies  any  suspicion  of  their  integrity, 
or  that  wears  the  aspect  of  an  affront,  is  exquidte. 
Columbus  had  experienced  both  from  the  Spaniards ; 
and  their  ungenerous  conduct  exasperated  him  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  could  no  longer  conceal  the 
sentiments  which  it  excited.  Wherever  he  went,  he 
carried  about  with  him,  as  a  memorial  of  their  ingra- 
titude, those  fetters  with  which  he  had  been  loaded. 
They  were  constantly  hung  up  in  his  chamber,  and 
he  ^ve  orders  that  when  he  died  they  should  be 
buned  in  his  grave  f/J. 

1501.]  Meanwhile,  the  spirit  of  discovery,  not- 
withstanding the  severe  check  which  it  had  received 
by  the  iin^enerous  treatment  of  the  man,  who  first 
excited  it  m  Spain,  continued  active  and  vigorous. 
[January]  Roderigo  de  Bastidas,  a  person  of  distinc. 

[*]  Hcrrera,  dec-  1.  lib.  iv.  c.  10 — 12.  Life  of  Columbus, 
c.  S7i  [/]  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  86.  p.  577. 
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tioni  fitted  out  two  ships  in  copartnery  with  John  de 
la  Cosa,  who  having  served  under  the  admiral  in  two 
of  his  voyages,  was  deemed  the  most  skilful  pilot  in 
Sjpain.  They  steered  directly  towards  the  continent, 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  Paria,  and  proceeding  to  the 
west,  discovered  all  the  coast  of  the  province  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Tierra  Rrme,  from  Cape  d^ 
Vela  to  the  gulf  of  Darien.  Not  long  after  Ojeda, 
with  his  former  associate  Amerigo  Vespucci,  set  out 
upon  a  second  voyage,  and  being  unacquainted  with 
the  destination  of  Bastidas,  held  the  same  course, 
and  touched  at  the  same  places.  The  voyage  of 
Bastidas  was  prosperous  and  lucrative,  that  of  Ojeda 
iinfbrtunate.  But  both  tended  to  increase  the  ardour 
of  discovery ;  for  in  proportion  as  the  Spaniards  ac- 
quired a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  American 
continent,' their  idea  of  its  opulence  and  fertility  in- 
creased [wi]. 

Before  these  adventurers  returned  from  their  voy- 
ages, a  fleet  was  equipped,  at  the  public  expence,  for 
purrying  over  Ovando,  the  new  governor,  to  Hispa- 
luoja.  Hb  presence  there  was  extremely  requisite, 
in  order  to  stop  the  inconsiderate  career  of  Bovadilla, 
whose  imprudent  administration  threatened  the  set- 
tlement with  ruin.  Consdous  of  the  violence  and 
iniquity  of  his  proceedings  against  Columbus,  he  con- 
tinued to  make  it  his  sole  object  to  gain  the  favour 
tfid  support  of  his  countrymen,  by  accomodating 
himself^to  their  passions  and  prejudices.  With  this 
▼iew,  he  established  regulations,  in  every  point  the 
reverse  of  those  which  Columbus  deemed  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  Instead  of  the  severe 
disafdine,  necessary  in  order  to  habituate  the  dissolute 
and  comipted  members  of  which  the  society  was  corn- 
nosed,  to  the  restraint^  of  law  and  subordination,  he 
snflfered  them  to  enjoy  such  uncontrolled  licence,  a^ 
encouraged  the  wildest  excesses.    Instead  of  protect^ 

[mj  Herren,  dec.  1.  lib.  It.  c  )!• 
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ing  the  Indians,  he  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the  op« 
pression  of  that  unhappy  people.  He  took  the  exact 
nunfber  of  such  as  survived  their  past  calamities, 
divided  them  into  distinct  classes,  distributed  them 
in  property  among  his  adherents,  and  reduced  all  the 
people  of  the  island  to  a  state  of  complete  servitude. ' 
As  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  was  too  rapacious  and 
impatient  to  try  any  method  of  acquiring  wealth  but 
that  of  searching  for  gold,  this  servitude  became  as 
grievous  as  it  was  unjust.  The  Indians  were  driven 
in  crowds  to  the  mountains,  and  compelled  to  work 
in  the  mines  by  masters,  who  imposed  their  tasks 
without  mercy  or  discretion.  Labour,  so  dispropor- 
tioned  to  their  strength  and  former  habits  of  life, 
wasted  that  feeble  race  of  men  with  sudi  capid  con« 
sumption,  as  must  have  soon  terminated  in  the 
Utter  extinction  of  the  indent  inhabitants  of  the 
country  [w]. 

The  necessity  of  applying  a  speedy  remedy  to  those 
disorders,  hastened 'Ovando's  departure.  He  had 
the  command  of  the  most  respectable  armament 
hitherto  fitted  out  for  the  New  World.  It  consisted 
of  thirty-two  ships,  on  board  of  which  two  thousand 
£ve  hundred  persons  embarked,  with  an  intention 
of  settling  in  the  country.  [1 502]  Upon  the  arrival 
of  the  new  governor,  with  this  powerful  reinforce- 
ment to  the  colony,  Bovadilla  resigned  his  charWi 
and  was  commanded  to  return  instantly  to  Spain,  m 
order  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  Roldan,  and  the 
other  ringleaders  of  the  mutineers,  who  had  been 
most  active  in  opposing  Columbus,  were  required  to 
leave  the  island  at  the  same  time.  A  proclamation 
was  issued,  dcdaring  the  natives  to  be  free  subjects 
of  Spain,  of  whom  no  service  was  to  be  e^^acted  con- 
trary to  their  own  indination,  and  without  paying 
them  an  adequate  price  for  their  labour.     With  re- 

[if]  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iv.  c.  11,  &c.  Oviedo  Hilt.  lib.  iii. 
C.  6.  p.  !>7*     BensoD.  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  12.  p.  6L 
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spect  to  the  Spaniards  themselves,  various  regula- 
tions were  made  tending  to  suppress  the  licentious 
spirit  which  had  been  so  fatal  to  the  colony,  and  to 
estabfish  that  reverence  for  law  and  order  on  which 
sodety  is  founded,  and  to  which  it  is  indebted  for 
its  increase  and  stability.  In  order  to  litoit  the  ex- 
orUtant  gslin  which  pnvate  persons  were  supposed 
to  make  by  working  the  mines,  an  ordinance  was 
pubUshed,  directing  all  the  gold  to  be  brought  to  a 
public  smelting-house,  and  declaring  one  half  of  it  to 
be  the  property  of  the  crown  [o]. 

While  these  steps  were  taking  for  securing  the 
tranquillity  and  Velfaire  of  the  colony  which  Colum- 
bus had  planted,  he  himself  was  engaged  in  the  un- 
l^easant  employment  of  soliciting  the  favour  of  an 
ungrateful  court,  and,  notwithstanding  all  his  merit 
ana  services,  he  solicited  in  vsdn.  He  demanded,  ia 
terms  of  the  original  capitulation  in  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  ninety-two,  to  be  reinstated  in 
his  office  of  viceroy  over  the  countries  which  he  had 
discovered.  By  a  strange  fatality,  the  circumstance 
which  he  urged  in  support  of  his  claim,  determined 
a  jealous  monarch  to  reject  it.  The  greatness  of  his 
ducoveries,and  the  prospect  of  their  increasing  value, 
made  Ferdinand  consider  the  concessions  in  the  capi- 
tulation as  extravagant  and  impolitic.  H^  was  afraid 
of  entrusting  a  subject  with  the  exercise  of  a  jurisdic- 
tion that  now  appeared  to  be  so  extremely  extensive, 
and  might  now  to  be  no  less  formidable.  He  in- 
spired Isabella  with  the  same  suspicions  ;  and  under 
various  pretexts  equally  fri!volous  and  unjust,  they 
duded  all  Columbus'  requisitions  to  perform  that 
which  a  sQlemn  compact  bound  them  to  accomplish. 
After  attending  the  court  of  Spain  for  near  two  years, 
as  an  humble  suitor,  he  found  it  impossible  to  remove 
Ferdinand's  prejudices  and  apprehensions ;  and  per- 

Ijai]  Solerzano  Politka  Indiana,  lib.  i.  c.  12.     Herrerai  dec.  1. 
ib.  i?.  c.  12. 
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ceived,  at  length,  that  he  laboured  in  vain,  when  he 
urged  a  claim  of  justice  or  merit  with  an  interested 
and  unfeeling  prince. 

But  even  this  ungenerous  return  did  not  discourage 
bim  from  pursuing  the  great  object  which  first  called 
forth  his  inventive  genius,  and  excited  him  to  at- 
tempt discovery.  To  open  a  new  passage  to  the  East 
Indies  was  his  original  and  favourite  scheme.  This 
still  engrossed  his  thoughts ;  and  either  from  his  own 
observations  in  his  voyage  to  Paria,  or  from  some 
obscure  hint  of  the  natives,  or  from  the  accounts 

fiven  by  Bastidas  and  de  la  Cosa,  of  their  expedition, 
e  conceived  an  opinion  that,  beyond  the  continent 
of  America*  there  was  a  sea  which  extended  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  hoped  to  find  some  strait  or  narrow 
neck  of  land,  by  which  a  communication  might  be 
opened  with  it  and  the  part  of  the  ocean  already 
known-  By  a  very  fortunate  conjecture,  he  sup* 
posed  this  strait  or  isthmus  to  be  situated  nescr  the 
gulf  of  Darien. 

Full  of  this  idea,  though  he  was  now  of  an  advan« 
ced  age,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  broken  with 
infirmities,  he  offered,  with  the  alacrity  of  a  youthful 
adventurer,  to  undertake  a  voyage  which  would  as- 
certain  this  important  point,  and  perfect  the  grand 
scheme  which  from  the  beginning  he  proposed  to 
accomplish.  Several  circumstances  concurred  in  dis- 
posing Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  lend  a  faivourable 
ear  to  this  proposal.  They  were  glad  to  have 
the  pretext  of  any  honourable  employment  for  re« 
moving  from  court  a  man  with  whose  demands  they 
deemed  it  impolitic  to  comply,  and  whose  services 
it  was  indecent  to  neglect.  Though  unwilling  to 
reward  Columbus,  they  were  not  insensible  ot  his 
merit,  and  from  their  experience  of  his  skill  and  con- 
duct, had  reason  to  give  credit  to  his  conjectures, 
and  to  confide  in  his  success.  To  these  considera- 
tions, a  tUird  must  be  added  of  still  more  powerful 
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influence.  About  this  time  the  Pi^rtuguese  fleet,  un- 
der Cabral,  arrived  from  the  Indies ;  and,  by  the 
richness  of  its  cargo,  gave  the  people  of  Kurope  a 
more  perfect  idea  than  they  had  hitherto  been  able 
to  form,  of  the  opulence  and  fertility  of  the  cast. 
The  Portuguese  had  been  more  fortunate  in  their  dis- 
coveries than  the  Spaniards.  They  had  oj>ened  a 
communication  with  countries  where  industry,  arts, 
and  elegance  flourished ;  and  where  commerce  had 
been  longer  established,  and  carried  to  greater  ex- 
tent, than  in  any  region  of  the  earth.  Their  first 
voyages  thither  yielded  immediate  as  well  as  vast  re- 
turns of  profit,  in  commodities  extremely  precious 
and  in  great  request.  Lisbon  became  immediately  . 
the  seat  of  commerce  and  wealth  ;  while  Spain  had 
only  the  expectation  of  remote  benefit,  and  of  future 
gain,  from  the  western  world.  Nothing,  then,  could 
be  more  acceptable  to  the  Spaniards  than  Columbus* 
lOfier  to  conduct  them  to  the  east,  by  a  route  which 
he  expected  to  be  shorter,  as  well  as  less  dangerous^ 
than  that  which  the  Portuguese  had  taken.  Even 
Ferdinand  was  roused  by  such  a  prospect,  and  warmly 
approved  of  the  undertaking. 

But  interesting  as  the  object  of  this  voyage  was  to 
the  nation,  Columbus  could  procure  only  four  small 
barks,  the  largest  of  which  did  not  exceed  seventy 
tons  in  burden,  for  performing  it.  Accustomed  to 
brave  danger,  and  to  engage  in  arduous  undertakings 
with  inadequate  force,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept 
the  command  of  this  pitiful  squadron.  His  brother 
Barthdomew,  and  his  second  son  Ferdinand,  the  his- 
torian of  his  actions,  accompanied  him.  He  sailed 
from  Cadiz,  on  the  ninth  of  May,  and  touched,  as 
usual,  at  the  Canary  islands ;  from  thence  he  pro- 
posed to  have  stood  directly  for  the  continent ;  but 
his  largest  vessel  was  so  clumsy  and  unfit  for  service 
as  constrained  him  to  bear  away  for  Hispaniola,  in 
^lopes  oi  exchanging  her  for  some  ship  of  the  fleet 
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that  had  carried  out  Ovando.  When  he  arrived  at 
St.  Domingo  [June  29],  he  found  eighteen  of  these 
ships  ready  loaded,  and  on  the  point  of  departing  for 
Spain.  Columbus  immediately  acquainted  the  gover* 
nor  with  the  destination  of  his  voyage^  and  the' 
accident  which  had  obliged  him  to  alter  his  route. 
He  requested  permission  to  enter  the  harbour,  not 
only  that  he  might  negotiate  the  exchange  of  his  ship, 
but  that  he  might  take  shelter  during  a  violent  hum- 
cane,  of  which  he  discerned  the  approach  from  various 
prognostics,  which  his  experience  and  sagacity  had 
taught  him  to  observe.  On  thataccount^headvisedhim 
likewise  to  put  off  for  some  days  the  departure  of  the 
fleet  bound  for  Spain.  But  Ovando  refused  his  re« 
quest,  and  despised  his  counsel.  Under  circumstances 
in  which  humanity  would  have  afforded  refuge  to  a 
stranger,  Columbus  was  denied  admittance  mto  a 
country  of  which  he  had  discovered  the  existence  and 
acquired  the  possession.  His  salutary  ^i^arning,  which 
merited  the  greatest  attention,  was  regarded  as  the 
dream  of  a  visionary  prophet,  who  arrogantly  pre« 
tended  to  predict  an  event  beyond  the  reach  of  hu* 
man  foresight.  The  fleet  set  sail  for  Spain.  Next  nieht 
the  hurricane  came  on  with  dreadful  impetuosity. 
Columbus,  aware  of  the  danger,  took  precautions 
against  it,  and  saved  his  little  squadron.  The  fleet 
destined  for  Spain  met  with  the  fate  which  the 
rashness  and  obstinacy  of  its  commanders  deserved. 
Of  eighteen  ships  two  or  three  only  escaped.  In  this 
general  wreck  perished  Bovadilla,  Roldan,  and  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  had  been  the  most  active 
in  persecuting  Columbus,  and  oppressing  the  Indians. 
Together  with  themselves,  all  the  wealth  which  they 
had  acquired  by  their  injustice  and  cruelty  .was  swal« 
lowed  up.  It  exceeded  in  value  two  hundred  thou* 
sand  pesos ;  an  immense  sum  at  that  period,  and 
.  sufficient  not  only  to  have  screened  them  from  any 
severe  scrutiny  into  their  conduct,  but  to  have  secu-* 
red  them  a  gracious  reception  in  the  Spanish  courts 
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Among  the  ships  that  escaped,  one  had  on  board  all 
the  cf]&ts  of  Columbus,  which  had  been  recovered 
from  the  ruins  of  his  fortune.  Historians,  struck 
with  the  exact  discrimination  of  characters,  as  well 
as  the  just  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
conspicuous  in  those  events,  universally  attribute 
them  to  an  immediate  interposition  of  Divijne  Provi- 
dence, in  order  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  an  injured 
man,  and  to  punish  the  oppressors  of  an  innocent 
people.  Upon  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  race 
of  men,  who  were  witnesses  of  thisoccurrence,  it  made 
a  di&rent  impression*  From  an  opinion,  which  vul- 
gar admiration  is  apt  to  entertain  with  respect  to 
persons  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
sagadty  and  inventions,  they  believed  Columbus-  to 
be  possessed  of  supernatural  powers,  and  imagined 
chat  he  had  conjured  up  this  dreadful  storm  by 
magical  arts  and  incantations,  in  order  to  be  avenged 
of  his  enemies  [jp]. 

Columbus  soon  left  Hispaniola  [July  1 4],  where 
lie  met  with  such  an  inhospitable  reception,  and  stood 
towards  the  continent.  After  i  tedious  and  danger* 
ous  voyage,  he  discovered  Guanaia,  an  island  not  far 
distant  from  the  coast  of  Honduras.  There  he  had . 
an  interview  with  some  inhabitants  of  the  condnent, 
who  appeared  in  a  large  canoe.  They  appeared  to 
be  a  people  more  civilized,  and  who  had  made  great- 
er progress  in  the  knowledge  of  useful  arts,  than  any 
wlK)m  hp  had  hitherto  discovered.  Jn  return  to  the 
inquiries  which  the  Spaniards  made,  with  their  usual 
eagerness,  concerning  the  places  where  the  Indians 
got  the  gold  which  they  wore  by  way  of  ornament, 
mey  durected  them  to  countries  situated  to  the  west, 
in  which  gold  w*as  found  in  such  profusion,  that  it. was 
applied  to  the  most  common  uses.  Instead  of  steering 
in  quest  of  a  country  so  inviting,  which  would  have 

p2  Ofiedoy  lib.  ili.  c.  7»  9*     Hcrrcra,  dec.  1*  lib.  tr.  c.  I,  2. 
He  of  Columbusy  c.  88. 
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conducted  him  along  the  coast  of  Yucatan  to  the  rich 
enipire  of  Mexico,  Columbus  was  so  bent  upon  his 
favourite  scheme  of  finding  out  the  strait  which  he 
supposed  to  cdmmunicate  with  the  Indian  ocean,  that 
he  bore  away  to  the  east  towards  the  gulf  of  Darien. 
In  this  navigation  he  discovered  all  the  coast  of  the 
continent,  from  Cape  Gradas  a  Dios,  to  a  harbour, 
which,  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  security,  he  cal* 
led  Porto  Bello.    He  searched,  in  vain,  for  the  ima« 
ginary  sttait,  through  which  he  expected  to  make 
his  way  into  an  unknown  sea ;  and  though  he  went 
on  shore  several  times,  and  advanced  into  the  coun* 
try,  he  did  not  penetrate  so  fur  as  to  cross  the  nar* 
row  isthmus  which  separates  the  gulfof  Mexico  from 
the  great  southern  ocean.  *  He  was  so  much  delight* 
ed,  however,  with  the  fertility  of  the  country,  and 
conceived  such  an  idea  of  its  wealth,  from  the  sped* 
mens  of  gold  produced  by  the  natives,  that  he  resot 
vcd  to  leave  a  small  colony  upon  the  river  Belem,  in 
the  pr6vince  of  Veragua,  under  the  command  of  his ' 
brother,  and  to  return  himself  to  Spain  [1503],  in 
order  to  procure  what  was  requisite  for  rendering 
the  establishment  permanent.     But  the  ungovern- 
able spirit  of  the  people  under  his  command,  deprived 
Columbus  of  the  glory  of  planting  the  first  colony 
on  the  continent  of  America.    Their  insolence  and 
rapaciousness  provoked  the  natives  to  take  arms,  and 
as  these  were  a  more  hardy  and  warlike  race  of  mei^ 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  they  cut  off  part 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  obliged  the  rest  to  abandon  ^ 
station  which  was  found  to  be  untenable  [y]]. 

This  repulse,  the  first  that  the  Spaniards  met  witb- 
from  any  of  the  American  nations^  was  not  the  only^ 
misfortune  that  befel  Columbus ;  it  was  followed  by 
a  succession  of  all  the  disasters  to  which  navigation 
is  exposed.    Furious  hurricanes,  with  violent  storms 

[9]  Herreriy  dec.   1.  lib.  v.  c.  5f  &c.     Life  of  Columbuti  c« 
89,  &c.     Oviedoi  lib.  iii.  c.  9. 
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lunder  and  lightning,  threatened  his  leaky  vessels 
.  destruction ;  while  his  discontented  crew,  ex- 
ted  with  fatigue,  and  destitute  of  provisions, 
unwilling  or  unable  to  execute  his  commands. 
of  his  snips  perished  ;  he  was  obliged  to  aban* 
another  as  unfit  for  service  ;  and  with  the  two 
:h  remained,  he  quitted  that  part  of  the  continent 

:hin  hisanguishhcnamedthecoastof  Vexation[r39 
bore  away  for  Hispaniola.  New  distresses  awaited 
in  his  voyage.  He  was  driven  back  by  a  violent 
pest  from  the  coast  of  Cuba,  his  ships  fell  foul  of 
another,  and  were  so  much  shattered  by  the 
k,  that  with  the  utmost  difficulty  they  reached 
lica  [June  24],  where  he  was  obliged  to  run  them 
(und,  to  prevent  them  from  sinking.     The  mea- 

of  his  calamities  seemed  n^w  to  be  fulL  He  was 
ashore  upon  an  island. at  a  considerable  distance 
1  the  only  settlement  of  the  Spaniards  in  America, 
ships  were  ruined  beyond  the  possibility  of  being 
ired.  To  convey  an  account  of  his  situation  to 
>aniola,  appeared  impracticable ;  and  without  this 
as  vadn  to  expect  relief.  His  genius,  fertile  in  re* 
rces,  and  most  vigorous  in  those  perilous  extre- 
ies  when  feeble  minds  abandon  themselves  to  de- 
T,  discovered  the  only  expedient  which  afforded 

prospect  of  deliverance.  He  had  recourse  to  the 
pitable  kindness  of  the  natives,  who  considering 

Spaniards  as  beings  of  a  superior  nature,  were 
ler,  on  every  occasion,  to  minbtir  to  their  wants. 
)in  them  he  obtained  two  of  their  canoes,  each  for- 
id  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree  hollowed  with 
^,  and  so  mis-shapen  and  awkward  as  hardly  to 
Tit  the  name  of  boats.  In  these,  which  were  fit 
ly  for  creeping  along  the  coast,  or  crossing  from 
e  side  of.  a  bay  to  another,  Mendez,  a  Spaniard, 
d  Fieschi,  a  Genoese,  two  gentlemen  particularly 
ached  to  Columbus,  gallantly  offered  to  set  out 

[r]  La  Costa  de  los  Cqatraslcs. 
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for  Hispaniola,  upon  a  voy^^  of  above  thirty  leagues 
[/].    1  his  they  accomplished  in  ten  days,  after  sur* 
mounting  incredible  dangers,  and  enduring  such 
fatigues,  that  several  of  the  Indians  who  accompanied 
them  sunk  under  it,  and  died.  ,  The  attention  paid 
to  them  by  the  governor  of  Hispaniola  was  neither 
such  as  their  courage  -merited,  nor  the  distress  ctf  the 
persons  from  whom  they  came  required.     Ovando, 
from  a  mean  jealousy  of  Columbus,  was  afraid  o^  al- 
lowing him  to  set  foot  in  the  island  under  his  govern- 
ment.    This  ungenerous  passion  hardened  his  heart 
against  every  tender  sentiment,  which  reflection  upon 
die  services  and  misfortunes  of  that  great  man,  ot 
compassion  for  his  own  fellow-citizens  involved  ia 
•the  same  calamities,  must  have  excited.   Mendes  aad 
Fieschi  spent  eight  months  in  soliciting  relief  for 
their  commander  and  associates,  without  any  prospect 
of  obtaining  it. 

During  this  period,  various  passions  agitated  tlie  . 
mind  of  Columbus,  and  his  companions  in  adversity. 
At  first  the  expectation  of  speedy  deliverance,  fioin 
the  success  of  Mendez  and  Fieschi's  voyage,  cheered 
the  spirits  of  the  most  desponding.     After  some  tiiDC 
the  more  timorous  began  to  suspect  that  they  bad 
miscarried  in  their  daring  attempt.  [15043  At  length, 
even  the  most  sanguine  concluded  that  they  odd 
perished*  The  ray  of  hope  which  had  broke  in  nfon 
them,  made  their  condition  appear  now  more  disoial- 
Despair,'  heightened  by  disappointment,  setded  lA 
every  breast.     Their  last  resource  had  failed,  and  ' 
nothing  remained  but  the  prospect  of  ending  thet' 
miserable  days  among  naked  savages,  far  from  thev 
country  and  their  friends.     The  seamen,  in  a  traiJ^ 
port  of  rage,  rose  in  open  mutiny,  threatened  th?li** 
of  Columbus,  whom  they  reproached  as  the  authi^ 
of  all  their  calamities,  seized  ten  canoes,  which  he  h^^ 
purchased  from  the  Indians,  and  despising  his  16010^*^ 

[«]  OviedOf  lib.  iii.  c.  9.  ^ 
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stnnces  and  entreaties,  made  ofF  with  them  to  a  dis« 
tant  part  of  the  island.  At  the  same  time  the  natives 
murmured  at  the  long  residence  of  the  Spaniards  in 
their  country.     As  their  industry  was  not  greater 
than  that  of  their  neighbours  in  Hispaniola,  like  them 
they  found  the  burden  of  supporting  so  many  stran** 
gers  to  be  altogether  intoleriible.      They  began  to 
bring  in  provisions  with  reluctance,  they  furnished 
them  with  a  sparing  hand,  and  threatened  to  with* 
dfaw  those  supplies  altogether.     Such  a  resolution 
must  have  been  quickly  ratal  to  the  Spaniards.  Their 
safety  depended  upon  the  good-will  of  the  Indians ; 
and  unless  they  could  revive  the  admiration  and  re- 
verence with  which  that  simple  people  hadvat  first  be« 
faekl  them,  destruction  was  unavoidable.  Though  the 
licenttous  proceedings  of  the  mutineers  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  efiaced  those  impressions  which  had  been  so 
favourable  to  the  Spaniards,  the  ingenuity  of  Colum- 
bus suggested  a  happy  artifice,  that  not  only  restored 
but  heightened  the  high  opinion  which  the  Indians 
had  originally  entertained  of  them.  By  his  skill  in  as- 
tronomy he  knew  that  there  was  shortly  to  be  a  total 
edipse  of  the  moon.     He  assembled  all  the  principal 
persons  of  the  district  around  him  on  the  day  before 
It  happened,  and,  after  reproaching  them  for  their 
iickleness  in  withdrawing  their  aifccuon  and  assistance 
from  men  whom  they  had  lately  re  veered,  he  told  them, 
that  the  Spaniards  were  servants  of  the  Great  Spirit 
who  dwells  in  heaven,  who  made  and  governs  the 
world  ;  that  he,  cfFended  at  their  refusing  to  support 
tten  who  were  the  objects  of  his  peculiar  favour,  was 
preparing  to  punish  this  crime  with  exemplary  seve- 
nty, and  that  very  night  the  moon  should  withhold 
w  fight,  and  appear  of  a  bloody  hue,  as  a  sign  of  the 
^vine  wrath,  and  an  emblem  of  the  vengeance  ready 
to  £dl  upon  them.     To  this  marvellous  prediction 
"t^nie  of  them  listened  with  the  careless  (^difference 
I^culiar  to  the  people  of  America  ;  others,  wth  the 
^^ulous  astonishment  natural  to  barbarians.    But 
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when  the  moon  began  gradually  to  be  darkened, 
ind  at  length  appeared  of  a  red  colour,  all  were  struck 
with  terror.  They  ran  with  consternation  to  their 
houses,  and  returning  instantly  to  Columbus  loaded 
with  provisions,  threw  them  at  his  feet,  conjuring 
him  to  intercede  with  the  Great  Spirit  to  avert  the 
destruction  with  whic!:  they  were  threatened.  Co* 
luuibus,  seeming  to  be  moved  by  their  entreaties, 
promised  to  comply  with  their  desire.  The  eclipse 
went  off,  the  moon  recovered  its  splendour,  and  from 
that  day  the  Spaniards  were  not  only  furnished  pro- 
fusely with  provisions,  but  the  natives,  with  super- 
stitious attention,  avoided  every  thing  that  could 
give  them  offence  [/]. 

During  those  transactions,  the  mutineers  had  made 
repeated  attempts  to  pass  over  to  Hispaniola  in  the 
canoes  which  they  had  seized.  But,  from  their  own 
misconduct,  or,  the  violeuce  of  the  ^inds  and  cur- 
rents, their  efforts  were  all  unsuccessful.  Enraged 
at  this  disappointment,  they  marched  towards  that 
part  of  the  island  where  Columbus  remained,  threat- 
ening him  with  new  insults  and  danger.  While 
they  were  advancing,  an  event  happened,  more  cnid 
and  afBicting  than  any  calamity  which  he  dreaded 
jFrom  them.  The  governor  of  Hispaniola,  w*hose 
mind  was  still  filled  with  some  dark  suspidons  of  Co- 
lumbus, sent  a  small  bark  to  Jamaica,  not  to  deliver 
his  distressed  countrymen,  but  to  spy  out  their  condi- 
tion. Lest  the  sympathy  of  those  whom  he  employ- 
ed should  afford  themrelicf,  contrary  to  his  inten- 
tion, he  gave  the  command  of  this  vessel  to  Escobar, 
an  inveterate  enemy  of  Columbus,  who  adhering  to 
his  instructions  with  malignant  accuracy,  cast  anchor 
at  some  distance  from  the  island,  approached  the 
shore  in  a  small  boat,  observed  the  wretched  plight 
of  the  Spaniards,  delivered  a  letter  of  empty  compU- 

[/]  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  103.     Herrcra,  dec.  1.  lib.  vi.  c« 
5>  6.     Benzon.  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  14. 
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ments  to  the  admiral,  received  his  answer,  and  de- 
parted.    When  the  Spaniards  first  descried  the  vessel 
standing  towards  the  island,  every  heart  exulted,  as 
if  the  long-expected  hour  of  their  deliverance  had  at 
length  arrived  ;  but  when  it  disappeared  so  sudden- 
hf^  they  sunk  into  the  deepest  dejection,  and  all  their 
Bopes  died  away.     Columbus  alone,  though  he  felt 
most  sensibly  this  wanton  insult  which  Ovando  added 
to  his  past  neglect,  retained  such  composure  of  mind, 
as  to  be  able  to  cheer  his  followers.  He  assured  them, 
that  Mendez  and  Fieschi  had  reached  Hispaniola  in 
safety;  that  they  would  speedily  procure  ships  to 
carry  them  off;  but  as  Escobar's  vessel  could  not  take 
them  all  on  board,  that  he  had  refused  to  go  with 
her,  because  he  was  determined  never  to  abandon  the 
futhful  companions  of  his  distress.    Soothed  with 
the  expectation  of  speedy  deliverance,  and  delight- 
ed  with  his  apparent  generosity  in  attending  more  to 
their  preservation  than  to  his  own  safety,  their  spi- 
rits revived,  and  he  regained  their  confidence  [2/ J. 
Without  this  confidence,  he  could  not  have  resist- 
ed the  mutineers,  who  were  now  at  hand.     All  his 
Mleavours  to  reclaim  those  desperate  men  had  no 
c&ct  but  to  increase  their  frenzy.     Their  demands 
became  every  day  more  extravagant,  and  their  in- 
tentions more  violent  and  bloody.     The  common 
,  lifety  rendered  it  necessary  to  oppose  them  with  open 
ilfafce.    Columbus,  who  had  been  long  afflicted  with 
|ne  gout,  could  not  take  the  field.     His  brother,  the 
I  idelantado,  marched  against  them  [May  20].    They 
fiickly  met.     The  mutineers  rejected  with  scorn 
terms  of  accomodation,  which  were  once  more  offer- 
ed diem,  and  rushed  on  boldly  to  the  attack.    They 
feD  not  upon  an  enemy  unprepared  to  receive  them, 
h  the  first  shock  several  of  their  most  daring  lead- 
were  slain.      The  adelantado,  whose   strength 
equal  to  his  courage,  dosed  with  their  captain, 

[jij  Life  of  ColumbuSi  c.  104.     Hererray  dec.  1.  lib.  vi.  c.  17i 
YOl^m  I.  NO.  3.  L 
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wounded,  disarmed,  and  took  him  prisoner  [.tj.  At 
sight  of  this^  the  rest  fled  with  1  dastardly  fear,  suit- 
able to  their  former  insolence-  Soon  after,  they  sub- 
mitted in  a  body  to  Columbus^  and  bound  themsdVet 
by  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  obey  all  his  commands. 
Hardly  was  tranquillity  re-established,  when  the  MpB 
appeared,  whose  arrival  Columbus  had  promised  ixdth 
great  address,  though  he  could  foresee  it  with  little 
certainty.  With  transports  of  joy,  the  Spaniatdl 
quitted  an  island  in  which  the  unfeeling  jealousy  of 
Ovando  had  suffered  them  to  languish  above  a  yeati 
exposed  to  misery  in  all  its  various  forms. 

When  they  arrived  at  St.  Domingo  [Aug.  133,tli6 
governor,  with  the  mean  artifice  of  a  vulgar  mindi 
that  labours    to  atone  for  insolence  by  senriEtyi 
fawned  on  the  man  whom  he  envied,  and  had  at' 
tempted  to  ruin.    He  received  Columbus  with  thd 
most  studied  respect,  lodged  him  in  his  own  hoos^ 
and  distinguished  him  with  every  mark  of  honoHt 
But  amidst  those  over-acted  demonstrations  of  n* 
gard,  he  could  not  conceal  the  hatred  and  malignity 
latent  in  his  heart.    He  set  at  liberty  the  captain  «  , 
the  mutineers,  whom  Columbus  had  brought  over  ^i 
in  chains,  to  be  tried  for  his  crimes,  and  threatened 
such  as  had  adhered  to  the  admiral  with  proceeding   i 
to  a  judicial  inquiry  into  their  conduct.    Columbns    : 
submitted  in  silence  to  what  he  could  not  redress  |   i 
but  discovered  an  extreme  impatience  to  quit  a  couil^i^ 
try  which  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  man  wliV^ 
had  treated  him,  on  every  occasion,  with  inhumanity  i 
and  injustice.    His  preparations  were  soon  finisheoi'  ' 
and  he  set  sail  for  Spain  [Sept.  1 2],  with  two  shmSi  ^ 
Disasters  similar  to  those  which  had  accomponifi^l 
him  through  life  continued  to  pursue  him  to  the 
of  his  career.     One  of  his  vessels  being  disabled^ 
soon  forced  back  to  St.  Domingo ;  the  other,  shatu 
ed  by  violent  storms,  sailed  seven  hundred  I( 

[x]  Life  of  Columbiu>  c.  107.     Herreras  dec.  1.  lib.  yi.  c.  11>  \ 
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jary-masts,  and  reached  with  difficulty  the  port 
Lucar  [December]  [y]. 
ere  he  received  the  account  of  an  event  the  most 
that  could  have  be&llen  him,  and  which  com« 
L  his  misfortunes.    This  was  the  death  of  his 
Eiess  queen  Isabella  [Nov.  9],  in  whose  justice, 
nity,  and  favour,  he  considered  as  his  last  re- 
e.    None  now  remained  to  redress  his  wrongs, 
reward  him  for  his  services  and  sufferings,  but 
nand,  who  had  so  long  opposed  and  so  often 
td  him.    To  solicit  a  pnnce  thus  prejudiced 
St  him,  was  an  occupation  no  less  irksome  than 
ess.    In  this,  however,  was  Columbus  doomed 
iploy  the  close  of  his  days.  As  soon  as  his  health 
o  some  degree  re-established,  he  repaired  to 
: ;  and  though  he  was  received  there  with  dvi- 
Hurely  decent,  he  plied  Ferdinand  with  petition 
petition,  demanding  the  punishment  of  his  op* 
018,  and  the  restitution  of  all  the  privileges  be- 
k1  upon  him  by  the  capitulation  of  one  thousand 
hundred  and  ninety-two.    Ferdinand  amused 
with  fair  words  and  unmeaning  promises.    In- 
i  of  granting  his*  claims,  he  proposed  expedients 
der  to  elude  them,  and  spun  out  the  aflfair  with 
apparent  art,  as  plainly  discovered  his  intention 
it  uiould  never  be  terminated.    The  declining 
hi  of  Columbus  flattered  Ferdinand  with  the 
t  ci  being  soon  delivered  from  an  importunate 
1*9  and  encouraged  him  to  persevere  in  this  illi- 
L  plan.    Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  expectations. 
|gsted  with  the  ingratitude  of  a  monarch  whom 
ad  served  with  such  fidelity  and  success,  exhaust- 
ridi  the  fatigues  and  hardships  which  he  had  en- 
dy  and  broken  with  the  infirmities  which  these 
brought  upon  him,  Columbus  ended  hb  life  at 
idolid  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  one  thousand 
hundred  and  six,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his 

(3  life  of  Columbuti  c.  108.  Henrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  n.  c.  18. 
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age.  He  died  with  a  composure  of  mind  suitable  to 
the  magnanimity  which  distinguished  his  character, 
and  with  sentiments  of  piety  becoming  that  supreme 
respect  for  religion,  which  he  manifested  in  every  oc- 
curence of  his  life  [js]. 


«-x-«< 


BOOK  III. 

TT  T^HILE  Columbus  was  employed  in  his  last  voy- 
▼  ^  age,  several  events  worthy  of  notice  happen- 
ed in  Hispaniola.  The  colony  there,  the  parent  and 
nurse  of  all  the  subsequent  establishments  of  Spain 
in  the  New  World,  gradually  acquired  the  form  of 
a  regular  and  prosperous  society.  The  humane  so- 
licitude of  Isabjlla  to  protect  the  Indians  from  oppres- 
sion, and  particularly  the  proclamation  by  which  the 
Spaniards  wore  prohibited  to  compel  them  to  work, 
retarded,  it  is  true,  for  some  time,  the  progress  of 
improvement.  The  natives  w^ho  considered  exemp- 
tion from  toil  as  supremo  felicity,  scorned  every  al- 
lurement and  reward  by  which  they  were  invited  to 
labour.  The  Spaniards  had  not  a  suflicient  number  i 
of  hands  either  to  work  the  mines  or  to  cultivate  tte< 
soil.  Several  of  the  first  colonists,  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  the  service  of  the  Indians,  quitted 
island,  when  deprived  of  those  instruments,  withi 
which  they  knew  not  how  to  carry  on  any  openti( 
Many  of  the  new  settlers  who  came  over  with 
do,  were  seized  with  the  distempers  peculiar  to 
climate,  and  in  a  short  space  above  a  thousand  oft! 
died.  At  the  same  time,  the  exacting  one  half  of 
product  of  the  mines  as  the  royal  share,  was  (o\ 
to  be  a  demand  so  exhorbitant,  that  no  adventw 
would  engage  to  work  them  upon  such  terms. 

[s]   Life  of  Columbus,  c.  lOS,     Heircra,  d?c.  1.  I:b.  »L 
1:3,  li,  15. 
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•  to  save  the  colony  from  ruin,  Ovando  ven* 
1  to  relax  the  rigour  of  the  royal  edicts.  [  1 505] 
lade  a  new  distribution  of  the  Indians  among 
•paniards,  and  compelled  them  to  labour  for  a 
i  time,  in  digging  the  mines,  or  in  cultivating 
round ;  but,  in  order  to  screen  himself  from  the 
tation  of  having  subjected  them  again  to  servi- 
,  he  enjoined  their  masters  to  pay  them  a  certain 
as  the  price  of  their  v/ork.  He  reduced  the 
share  of  the  gold  found  in  the  mines  from  the 
:o  the  third  part,  and  soon  after  lowered  it  to  a 
at  which  it  long  remained.  Notwithstanding 
lh*s  tender  concern  for  the  good  treatment  of 
Adians,  and  Ferdinand's  eagerness  to  improve 
oyal  revenue,  Ovando  persuaded  the  court  to 
)vc  of  both  these  regulations  f^/]. 
It  the  Indians,  after  enjoying  respite  from  op- 
ion,  though  during  a  short  interval,  now  felt  the 
of  bondage  to  be  so  galling,  that  they  made  se- 
attempts  to  vindicate  their  own  liberty.  This 
paniards  considered  as  rebellion,  and  took  arms 
der  to  reduce  them  to  subjection.  "When  vrzt  is 
sd  on  between  nations  whose  state  of  improve* 
is  in  any  degree  similar,  the  means  of  defence 
some  proportion  to  those  employed  in  the  at« 
;  and  in  this  equal  contest  such  efforts  must  be 
!,  tnch  talents  are  displayed,  and  such  passions 
idt  as  exhibit  mankind  to  view  in  a  situation 
5  striking  than  interesting.  It  io  one  of  the  no- 
fiinctions  of  history,  to  observe  and  to  delineate 
at  a  juncture  when  their  n:inds  are  most  vio- 
'  agitated,  and  all  their  powers  and  passions  are 
I  forth.  Hence  the  operations  of  war,  and 
Trugglcs  between  contending  states,  have  been 
ed  by  historians,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  a 
d  and  important  article  in  the  annals  of  human 
IS,     But  in  a  contest  between  naked  savages, 

^Jj  Hciu'ra^dec.  1.  lib.  v.  c.  3. 
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and  one  of  the  most  warlike  of  the  European  natioDS, 
where  science,  courage,  and  discipline  on  one  ade, 
were  opposed  by  ignorance,  timidity,  and  disorder  on 
the  other,  a  particubr  detail  of  events  would  be  as 
unpleasant  as  uninstructive.     If  the  simplicity  and 
innocence  of  the  Indians  had  inspired  the  Spaniards 
with  humanity,  had  softened  the  pride  of  superiority 
into  compassion,  and  had  induced  them  to  impfove 
the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World,  instead  of  op- 
pressing them,  some  sudden  acts  of  violence,  like  the 
too  rigorous  chastisements  of  impatient  instructon^ 
might  have  been  related  without  horror.    But,  ua- 
fortunately,  this  consciousness  of  superiority  operatid 
in  a  different  manner.    The  Spaniards  were  advanced 
so  far  beyond  the  natives  of  America  in  imp^ly^j 
ment  of  every  kind,  that  they  viewed  them 
contempt.    They  conceived  the  Americans  to  be  ani-j 
mals  of  an  inferior  nature,  who  were  not  entitled 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  men.    In  peace,  they 
jected  them  to  servitude.    In  war,  they  paud  no 
gard  to  those  laws,  which,  by  a  tadt  convention 
tween  contending  nations,  regulate  hostility,  and 
some  bounds  to  its  rage.    They  considered  them 
as  men  fighting  in  defence  of  their  liberty,  btf 
slaves,  who  had  revolted  against  their  masters. 
caziques,  when   taken,  were  condemned,  like 
leaders  of  banditti,  to  the  most  cruel  and  i\^ 
punishments ;  and  all  their  subjects,  without 
mg  the  distinction  of  ranks  established  among 
were  reduced  to  the  same  state  of  abject  dai 
With  sucli  a  spirit  and  sentiments  w»e  b 
carried  on  agdnst  the  cazique  of  Hi?uey,  a 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island.   This  war 
occasioned  by  the  perfidy  of  the  Spaniards,  in 
ting  a  treaty  which  they  had  made  with  the 
and  it  was  terminated  by  han^ng  up  the 
who  defended  his  people  with  bravery  so  tsix  su] 
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to  that  of  his  countrymen,  as  entitled  him  to  a  better 

The  conduct  of  Oyando,  in  another  part  of  the 
isbmd,  was  still  more  treacherous  and  cruel.    The 
province  anciently  named  Xaragua,  which  extends 
from  the  fertile  plain  where  Leogane  is  now  situated, 
to  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  was  subject 
to  91  female  ca9lque,named  Anacoana,highly  respected 
bjf  the  natives.    She,  from  that  partial  fondness  with 
which  the  women  of  America  were  attached  to  the 
Europeans,  (the  cause  of  which  shall  be  afterwards 
f  splamed,)  had  always  courted  the  friendship  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  loaded  them  with  benefits.    But  some 
^the  adherents  of  Roldan  having  settled  in  her 
country,  were  so  much  exasperated  at  her  endeavour- 
injg  to  restrain  their  excesses,  that  they  accused  her 
Cfhaving  formed  a  plan  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and 
to  e^^rminate  the  Spaniards.     Ovando,  though  he 
Imew  well  what  little  credit  was  due  to  such  profligate 
inen,  marched,  without  further  inquiry,  towards 
Xaragua,  with  three  hundred  foot  and  seventy  horse* 
Qien.    To  prevent  the  Indians  from  taking  alarm  at 
this  hostile  appearance,  he  gave  out  that  his  sole  in- 
tention was  to  visit  Anacoana,  to  whom  his  country* 
men  had  been  so  much  indebted,  in  the  most  respect- 
Ail  manner,  and  to  regulate  with  her  the  mode  of 
levying  the  tribute  payable  to  the  king  of  Spain. 
Anacoana,  in  order  to  receive  thb  illustrious  guest 
with  due  honour,  assembled  the  principal  men  in  her 
dominions,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  and  ad- 
vancing at  the  head  of  these,  accompanied  by  a  great 
crowd  of  persons  of  inferior  rank,  she  welcomed 
Qvando  with  songs  and  dances,  according  to  the  mode 
of  the  country,  and  conducted  him  to  the  place  of  her 
residence.    There  he  was  feasted  for  some  days,  with 
all  the  kindness  of  simple  hospitality,  and  amused 
with  the  games  and  spectacles  usual  among  the  Ame- 

[&]  Herren,  dec.  1.  lib.  n.  c.  Vt  10. 
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ricans  upon  occasions  of  mirth  and  festivity.    But, 
amidst  the  security  which  this  inspired,  Ovando  was 
meditating  the  destruction  of  his  unsuspicious  enter- 
tainer and  her  subjects ;  and  the  mean  perfidy  with 
which  he  executed  this  scheme,  equalled  his  barbarity 
in  forming  it.     Under  colour  of  exhibiting  to  the 
Indians  the  parade  of  an  European  tournament,  he 
advanced  with  his  troops,  in  battle  array,  towards  the 
house  in  which  Anacoanaand  the  chiefs  who  attended 
her  were  assembled.     The  infantry  took  possession  of 
all  tlio  avenues  which  led  to  the  village.     The  horse- 
men  encompassed   the   house.     I'hese   movements 
were  tlie  object  of  admiration  without  any  mixture 
of  fear,  until,  upon  a  signal  which  had  been  concerted, 
the  Spaniards  suddenly  drew  their  swords,  and  rushed 
upon  the  Indians,  defenceless,  and  astonished  at  an 
act  of  treachery  which  exceeded  the  conception  of 
undesigning  men.     In  a  moment  Anacoana  was  se- 
cured.    All  her  attendants  were  seized  and  bound- 
Fire  was  set  to  the  house  ;  and,  without  examination 
or  conviction,  all  these  unhappy  persons,  the  most 
illustrious  in  their  own  country,  were  consumed  in 
the  llamcs.     Anacoana  was  reserved  for  a  more  ig- 
nominious fate.     She   W2S  carried  in  chains  to  St. 
Domingo,  and,  after  the  formality  of  a  trial  before 
Spanisli  judges,  she  was  condemned,  upon  the  ca- 
dence of  those  very  men  who  had  betrayed  her,  to 
he  publicly  hanged  [c]. 

()\orawed  and  humbled  by  this  atrocious  treat- 
ment of  their  princes  and  nobles,  who  were  objects  of 
I  heir  higliest  reverence,  the  people  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  llispaniola  submitted,  without  farther  re- 
sistance, ti>  the  Spanish  yoke.  Upon  the  death  of 
Is.ibolla,  all  the  regulations  tending  to  mitigate  the 
rigiuir  ot  iheir  servitude  were  forgotten.  'I'he  small 
gratuity  paid  to  them  as  the  price  of  their  labour  was 

[r]  OvitMo,  lib.  iii.  c.  IJ.  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  vi.  c.  4. 
Relactoii  dc  dcsirinc.  dc  Us  Indias,  par  Bart,  de  las  Casas,  p.  S. 
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withdrawn  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  tasks  imposed 
upon  them  were  increased.  [1506]  Ovando,  with* 
out  any  restraint,  distributed  Indians  among  his 
friends  in  the  island.  Ferdinand,  to  whom  the  queen 
bad  left  by  will  one  half  of  the  revenue  arising  from 
the  settlements  in  the  New  World,  conferred  grants 
of  a  similar  nature  upon  his  courtiers,  as  the  least  ex- 
pensive mode  of  rewarding  their  services.  They 
farmed  out  the  Indians,  of  whom  they  were  rendered 
proprietors,  to  their  countrymen  settled  in  Hispnniola; 
and  that  wretched  people,  being  compelled  to  labour 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  both,  the  exactions 
of  their  oppressors  no  longer  knew  any  bounds. 
But,  barbarous  as  their  policy  was,  and  fatal  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Hispaniola,  it  produced,  for  some  time, 
very  considerable  effects.  By  calling  forth  the  force 
of  a  whole  nation,  and  excerting  it  in  one  direction, 
the  MTorking  of  the  mines  was  carried  on  with  amaz- 
ing rapidity  and  success.  During  several  years,  the 
gold  brought  into  the  royal  smelting-houses  in  His- 
paniola amounted  annually  to  four  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  pesos,  above  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling ;  which,  if  we  attend  to  the  great  change  in 
the  value  of  money  since  the  beginningof  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  present  times,  must  appear  a  consider- 
able sum.  Vast  fortunes  were  created,  of  a  sudden, 
by  some.  Others  dissipated  in  ostentatious  profusion, 
what  they  acquired  with  facility.  Dazzled  by  both, 
new  adventurers  crowded  to  America,  with  the  most 
eager  impatience,  to  share  in  those  treasures  which 
had  enrichad  their  countrymen  ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  mortality  occasioned  by  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  climate,  the  colony  continued  to  increase  [r/]. 

Ovando  governed  the  Spaniards  with  wisdom  and 
justice,  not  inferior  to  the  rigour  with  which  he  treat- 
ed the  Indians.  He  established  equal  laws,  and,  by 
executing  them  with  impartiality,  accustomed  the 

[</]  Herrcra,  dec.  1.  !ib.  vi.  c.  lS,&c. 
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people  of  the  colony  to  reverence  them.  He  founded 
Beveral  new  towns  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  and 
and  allured  inhabitants  to  them,  by  the  concession  of 
various  immunities.  He  endeavoured  to  turn  the 
attention  of  the  Spaniards  to  some  branch  of  industry 
more  usefial  than  that  of  searching  for  gold  in  the 
mines.  Some  slips  of  the  sugar-cane  having  been 
brought  from  the  Canary  islands  by  way  of  experi^ 
nent,  they  were  found  to  thrive  with  such  increase, 
in  the  rich  soil  and  warm  climate  to  which  they  werf 
transplanted,  that  the  cultivation  of  them  soon  became 
on  object  of  commerce.  Extensive  plantations  were 
begun ;  sugar-works,  which  the  Spaniards  called  tn* 
geniaSj  from  the  various  machinery  employed  in  them, 
were  erected,  and  in  a  few  years  the  manufisurture  of 
this  commodity  was  the  great  occupation  of  the  in«- 
habitants  of  Hispaniola,  and  the  most  considerable 
source  of  their  wealth  |^e]. 

The  prudent  endeavours  of  Ovando,  to  promote 
the  wdnire  of  the  colony,  were  powerfully  seconded 
by  Ferdinand.  The  large  remittances  which  he  re* 
ceived  from  theNew  World  opened  his  eyes,  at  length, 
with  respect  to  the  importance  of  those  discoveries, 
which  he  had  hitherto  affected  to  undervalue.  For* 
tune,  and  his  own  address,  having  now  extricated 
him  out  of  those  difficulties  in  which  he  had  been  in* 
volved  by  the  death  of  his  queen  p507],  and  by  his 
disputes  with  his  son-in-law  about  the  government  of 
her  dominions  [y*],  he  had  full  leisure  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  America.  To  his  provident 
sagacity,  Spain  is  indebted  for  many  of  those  reguhu 
tions  which  gradually  formed  that  system  of  prp- 
found,  but  jealous  policy  by  which  she  governs  her 
dominions  in  the  New  World.  He  erected  a  court, 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Casa  de  Cantratacion^ 
or  Board  of  Trade,  composed  of  persons  eminent  {or 

[f]  Ovicdo,  lib.  IT.  c.  8. 

0/ j  Hist,  of  the  Reign  gf  Charles  V.  tqL  ii.  p.  7*  &c. 
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rank  and  abilities,  to  whom  he  committed  the  admi' 
nistration  of  American  affairs.  This  board  assembled 
regubrly  in  Seville,  and  was  invested  with  a  distinct 
and  extensive  jurisdiction.  He  gave  a  regular  form 
to  ecclesiastical  government  in  America,  by  nominat- 
ing archbishops,  bishops  deans,  together  with  clergy- 
men of  subordinate  ranks,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Spaniards  established  there,  as  well  as  of  the  natives 
who  should  embrace  the  Christian  faith.  But,  not* 
withstanding  the  obsequious  devotion  of  the  Spanish 
court  to  the  papal  see,  such  was  Ferdinand's  solicitude 
to  prevent  any  foreign  power  from  claiming  ju- 
risdiction, or  acquiring  influence  in  his  new  domi- 
nions, that  he  reserved  to  the  crown  of  Spain  the  sole 
right  of  patronage  to  the  benefices  in  America,  and 
stipulated  that  no  papal  bull  or  mandate  should  be 
promulgated  there,  until  it  was  previously  examined 
and  approved  of  by  his  council.  With  the  same 
spirit  of  jealousy,  he  prohibited  any  goods  to  be  ex- 
ported to  America,  or  any  person  to  settle  there, 
without  a  special  licence  from  that  council  [g"]. 

But  notwithstanding  this  attention  to  the  police 
and  welfare  of  the  colony,  a  calamity  impended 
which  threatened  its  dissolution.  The  original  in- 
habitants, on  whose  labour  the  Spaniards  in  Hispa- 
niola  depended  for  their  prosperity,  and  even  their 
existence,  wasted  so  fast,  that  the  extinction  of  the 
whole  race  seemed  to  be  inevitable.  When  Colum- 
bus discovered  Hispaniola,  the  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants was  computed  to  be  at  least  a  million  [//]• 
They  were  now  reduced  to  sixty  thousand  in  the 
space  of  fifteen  years.  This  consumption  of  the 
human  species,  no  less  amazing  than  rapid,  was  the 
effect  of  several  concurring  causes.  The  natives  of 
the  American  islands  were  of  a  more  feeble  constitu- 
tion than  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  hemisphere. 

[jr"]  Hcrrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  v»,  c.  19,  20. 
[/ij  Ibid.  dec.  I.  lib.  x.  c.  12. 
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They  coulJ  neither  perform  the  same  work,  nor  en- 
dure the  sime  fatigue,  with  men  whose  organs  were 
of  a  more  visrorous  conformation.  TJie  listless  in- 
ilolence  in  which  they  delighted  to  pass  their  days,  as^ 
it  was  the  efi'oct  of  their  debility,  contributed  like- 
wise to  increase  it,  and  rendered  them,  from  habit 
as  well  as  constitution,  incapable  of  hard  labour.  The 
food  on  which  they  subsisted  afforded  little  nourish- 
ment, and  they  were  accustomed  to  take  it  in  small 
quiintities,not  sufficient  to  invigorate  a  languid  frame, 
and  render  it  equal  to  the  eflbrts  of  active  industry. 
The  Spaniards  without  attending  to  those  peculiari- 
ties in  the  constitution  of  the  Americans,  imposed 
tasks  upon  them,  which,  though  not  greater  than 
Kuropcans  might  have  performed  with  ease,  v/erc  so 
disproportioncd  to  their  strength,  that  many  sunk 
under  the  fatigue,  and  ended  their  wretched  days. 
Others,  prompted  by  impatience  and  despair,  cut 
short  their  own  lives  with  a  violent  hand.  Famine, 
brought  on  by  compelling  &uch  numbers  to  abandon 
the  culture  of  their  lands,  in  order  to  labour  in  the 
mines,  proved  fatal  to  many.  Diseases  of  various 
kinds,  some  occabioned  by  the  hardships  to  which 
tlk^y  were  exposed,  and  others  by  their  intercourse 
wiih  the  Kuropcans,  who  communicated  to  them 
some  of  llicir  peculiar  maladies,  completed  the  deso- 
lation of  the  island.  The  Spaniards  being  thus  de- 
prived of  the  instruments  which  they  were  acctis- 
toiniil  to  employ,  found  it  impossible  to  extend  thtir 
improvements,  or  even  to  carry  on  the  works  v.liich 
thoy  h;id  already  begun.  [1508]  In  order  to  provid.^ 
anininiediate  remedy  for  an  evil  so  alarming,  Uvando 
proposed  to  transport  the  inhabitants  of  the  Liicayo 
islands  to  Ili^paniola,under  pretence  I liat  they  might 
be  civilized  with  more  facility,  and  instructed  to 
greater  advantage  in  the  Cliristian  religion,  if  they 
were  unitL^d  to  the  Spanish  colony,  and  placed  inider 
the  imUicJiiLiio  insoecilou  Oi'  tlxe  missionaries  settled 
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there.  Ferdinand,  deceived  by  this  artifice,  or  will- 
ing to  connive  at  any  act  of  violence  which  policy 
represented  as  necessary,  gave  his  assent  to  the  pro- 
posal. Several  vessels  were  fitted  out  for  the  Lucayos, 
the  commanders  of  which  informed  the  natives,  with 
whose  language  they  were  now  well  acquainted,  that 
they  came  from  a  delicious  count ry^,  in  which  the 
tioparted  ancestors  of  the  Indians  resided,  by  whom 
they  were  sent  to  invite  their  descendants  to  resort 
thither,  to  partake  of  the  bliss  enjoyed  there  by  hap- 
py spirits.  That  simple  people  listened  with  wonder 
und  credulity  ;  and,  fond  of  visiting  their  relations 
•and  friends  in  that  happy  region,  followed  the  Spa- 
niards with  eagerness.  By  this  artifice,  above  forty 
thousand  were  decoyed  into  Mi.'^paniola,  to  share  in 
the  suH'erings  which  were  the  lot  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  island,  and  to  mingle  their  gi'oans  and  tears 
with  those  of  tjiat  wretched  race  of  men  j'ljp 

The  Spaniards  had,  for  some  time,  carried  on  their 
operations  in  the  mines  of  Hispaniola  with  such  ar- 
dour as  well  as  success,  that  these  seemed  to  have 
engrossed  their  whole  attention.  The  spirit  of  dis- 
covery languished  ;  and,  since  the  last  voyage  of  Co- 
lumbus, no  enterprise  of  any  moment  had  been  un- 
dertaken. But  as  the  decrease  of  the  Indians  render- 
ed if  impossible  to  acquire  wealth  in  that  island  with 
the  same  rapidity  as  formerly,  this  urged  some  of 
the  more  adventurous  Spaniards  to  search  for  new 
countries,  where  their  avarice  might  be  gratified  with 
more  facility.  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  command- 
ed under  Ovando  in  the  eastern  district  of  Hispaniola, 
passed  over  to  the  island  of  St.  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico, 
w  hich  Columbus  had  discovered  in  his  second  vov- 
age,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior  part  of  the  coun- 
try. As  lie  found  the  soil  to  be  fertile,  and  expected, 
from  some  symptoms,  as  well  as  from  the  infornia- 

[/ j  Ilerrcra,  dec.   1.  lib.   vii.  c.  5.     Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c.  6. 
Gomaray  Hist.  c.  41. 
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tion  of  the  inhabitants,  to  cUscover  mines  of  gold  in 
the  mountains,  Ovando  permitted  him  to  attempt 
making  a  settlement  in  the  island.  This  was  easily 
effected  by  an  officer  eminent  for  conduct  no  less  than 
for  courage.  In  a  few  years  Puerto  Rico  was  subject^ 
ed  to  the  Spanish  government,  the  natives  were  re« 
duced  to  servitude ;  and,  being  treated  with  the 
same  inconsiderate  rigour  as  their  neighbours  in  His* 
paniola,  the  race  of  original  inhabitants,  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  sufferings,  was  soon  exterminated 

About  the  same  time,  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  in  con* 
junction  with  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon,  one  of  Colum- 
bus' original  companions,  made  a  voyage  to  the  con* 
tinent.  They  held  the  same  course  which  Colum- 
bus had  taken,  as  far  as  to  the  island  of  Guanaios ; 
but,  standing  from  thence  to  the  west,  they  disco* 
vereda  newand  extensive  prevince,afcerwards  known 
by  the  name  of  Yucatan,  and  proceeded  a  considerable 
way  along  the  coast  of  that  country  [/.]  Though 
nothing  memorable  occurred  in  this  voyage,  it  de- 
serves notice,  because  it  led  to  discoveries  of  greater 
importance.  For  the  same  reason,  the  voyage  of 
Sebastian  de  Ocampo  must  be  mentioned.  By  the 
command  of  Ovando,  he  sailed  round  Cuba,  and 
first  discovered  with  certainty,  that  this  country, 
which  Columbus  once  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
continent,  was  a  large  island  [772]. 

This  voyage  round  Cuba  was  one  of  the  last  oc- 
currences under  the  administration  of  Ovando.  Ever 
since  the  death  of  Columbus,  his  son  Don  Diego  had 
been  employed  in  soliciting  Ferdinand  to  grant  him 
the  offices  of  viceroy  and  admiral  in  the  New  World, 
together  with  all  the  other  immunities  and  profits 
which  descended  to  him  by  inheritance,  in  conse- 

t^]  Herirra,  dec.  1.  lib.  vii.  c.  1 — 4.     Gomaray  Hist.  c.  44. 
Relacion  de  B.  de  lat  Casas,  p.  10.  [/]  Herrera^  dec.  1. 

lib.  irii.  c.  17.  [m]  Ibid.  dec.  1.  lib.  txx.  «.  1. 
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quence  of  the  original  capitulation  with  his  fiathen 
But  if  these  dignities  and  revenues  appeared  so  con^ 
ftiderable  to  Ferdinand,  that,  at  the  expence  of  being 
deemed  unjust  as  well  as  ungrateful,  he  had  wrested 
them  from  Columbus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
thould  be  unwilling  to  confer  them  on  his  son.  Ac- 
cordiA^y,  Don  Diego  wasted  two  years  in  incessant 
but  fruitless  importunity.  Weary  of  this  he  endea- 
voured at  length  to  obtain,  by  a  legal  sentence,  what 
he  could  not  procure  from  the  favour  of  an  interest<- 
ed  tnonarch.  He  commenced  a  suit  against  Ferdi- 
fiand  before  the  council  which  managed  Indian  affairs, 
and  that  court,  with  integrity  which  reflects  honour 
upon  its  proceedings,  decided  against  the  king,  and 
sustained  Don  Diego's  claim  of  the  viteroyalty,  to- 
gether with  all  the  other  privileges  stipulated  in 
the  capitulation.  Even  after  this  decree,  Ferdi- 
nand's repugnance  to  put  a  subject  in  possession 
of  such  extensive  rights,  might  have  thrown  in 
new  obstacles,  if  Don  Diego  had  not  taken  a  step 
which  interested  very  powerful  persons  in  the  suo> 
cess  of  his  claims.  The  sentence  of  the  council  of 
the  Indies  gave  him  a  title  to  a  rank  so  elevated, 
and  a  fortune  so  opulent,  that  he  found  no  difficul- 
ty in  concluding  a  marriage  with  Donna  Maria, 
daughter  of  Don  Ferdinand  de  Toledo,  great  com- 
mendator  of  Leon,  and  brother  of  the  duke  of  Alva, 
a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank,  and  nearly  related  to 
the  king.  The  duke  and  his  family  espoused  so 
warmly  the  cause  of  their  new  ally,  that  Ferdinand 
could  not  resist  their  solicitations.  [  1 509]  He  recall- 
ed Ovando,  and  appointed  Don  Diego  his  successor, 
though,  even  in  conferring  this  favour,  he  could  not 
conceal  his  jealousy  ;  for  he  allowed  him  to  assume 
only  the  title  of  governor,  not  that  of  viceroy,  which 
bad  been  adjudged  to  belong  to  him  i  fi  . 

Don  Diego  quickly  repaired  to  Hispaniola,  attend- 

[n]  Herretaidec.  1.  lib.  vii.  c.  4,  &c. 
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cd  by  his  brother,  his  uncles,  his  wife,  whom  the 
courtesy  of  the  Spaniards  honoured  with  the  title  of 
vice-queen,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  persons  of 
both  sexes,  born  of  good  families.  He  lived  with  a 
splendour  and  magnificence  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
New  World  ;  and  the  family  of  Columbus  seemed 
now  to  enjoy  the  honours  and  rewards  due  to  his  in- 
ventive  genius,  of  which,  he  himself  had  been  cruelly 
defrauded.  The  colony  itself  acquired  new  lustre  by 
the  accession  of  so  many  inhabitants,  of  a  different 
rank  and  character  from  most  of  those  who  had  hi- 
therto migrated  to  America,  and  many  of  the  most 
illustrious  families  in  the  Spanish  settlements  are  de- 
scended from  the  persons  who  at  that  time  accom- 
panied Don  Diego  Columbus  \_o]. 

No  benefit  accrued  to  the  unhappy  natives  from 
this  change  of  governors.  Don  Diego  was  not  only 
authorized  by  a  royal  edict  to  continue  the  reparti^ 
mienfos\  or  distribution  of  Indians,  but  the  particular 
number  which  he  might  grant  to  every  person,  ac- 
cording to  his  rank  in  the  colony,  was  specified.  He 
availed  himself  of  that  permission,  and  soon  after  he 
landed  at  St.  Domingo,  he  divided  such  Indians  as 
were  still  unapropriated,  among  his  relations  and  at- 
tendants [/>]. 

The  next  care  of  the  new  governor  was  to  comply 
with  an  instruction  which  he  received  from  the  king, 
about  settling  a  colony  in  Cubagua,  a  small  inland 
which  Columbus  had  discovered  in  his  third  voyage. 
Though  this  barren  spot  hardly  yielded  subsistence 
to  its  wretched  inhabitants,  such  quantities  of  those 
oysters  which  produce  pearls  were  found  on  its  coast, 
t hit  it  did  not  long  escape  the  inquisitive  avarice  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  became  a  place  of  considerable  resort. 
l*argo  fortunes  were  acquired  by  the  fishery  of  pearls, 
which  was  carried  on  with  extraordinary  ardour. 

[o]  Ovicdo,  lib.  iii.  c.  1.  [f>]  Recopilacion  de  Leyes,  Lb, 
vi.  tit.  S.  1.  1,  2.     Hcrreray  dec.  1.  lib.  vii.  c.  10. 
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The  Indians,  espedally  those  from  the  Lucayo  islands, 
were  compelled  to  dive  for  them ;  and  this  danger- 
ous and  unhealthy  employment  was  an  additional 
calamity,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  that  devoted  race  [^]. 

About  this  period,  Juan  Diaz  de  Soiis  and  Pinzon 
set  out,  in  conjunction,  upon  a  second  voyage.  They 
stood  directly  south,  towards  the  equinoctial  line, 
which  Hnzon  had  formerly  crossed,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  the  fortieth  degree  of  southern  latitude. 
They  were  astonished  to  find  that  the  continent  of 
America  stretched  on  their  right  hand,  through  aH 
this  vast  extent  of  ocean.  They  landed  in  different 
places,  to  take  possession  in  name  of  their  sovereign  ; 
but  though  the  country  appeared  to  be  extremely 
fertile  and  inviting,  their  force  was  so  small,  having 
been  fitted  out  rather  for  discovery  than  making  set- 
tkments,  that  they  left  no  colony  behind  them.  Thdur 
voyage  served,  however,  to  give  the  Spaniards  more 
exalted  and  adequate  ideas  with  respect  to  the  di- 
mensions of  this  new  quarter  of  the  globe  [r]. 

Though  it  was  about  ten  years  since  Columbus  had 
discovered  the  main  land  of  America,  the  Spaniards 
had  hitherto  made  no  settlement  in  any  part  of  it. 
What  had  been  so  long  neglected  was  now  seriously 
attempted,  and  with  con^derable  vigour,  though  the 
plan  for  this  purpose  was  neither  formed  by  the 
crown,  nor  executed  at  the  expence  of  the  nation, 
but  carried  on  by  the  enterprising  spirit  of  private 
adventurers.  This  scheme  took  its  rise  from  Alonso 
de  Ojeda,  who  had  already  made  two  voyages  as  a 
discoverer,  by  which  he  acquired  considerable  re- 
putation, but  no  wealth.  But  his  character  for  in- 
trepidity and  conduct  easily  procured  him  associates, 
who  advanced  the  money  requisite  to  defray  the 
-charges  of  the  expedition.     About  the  same  time, 

[y]  Herren»  dec.  1.  lib.  vii.  c.  9.     Gomara,  Hist.  c.  78L 
[r  j  Herrera,  dec.  1«  lib.  vii.  c.  9. 
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IMego  de  Nicuessa,  who  had  acquired  a  large  fortune 
in  Hispaniola,  formed  a  similar  design.  Ferdinand 
encouraged  both  ;  and  though  he  reused  to  ad wice 
the  smallest  sum,  was  extremely  liberal  of  titles  and 
patents.  He  erected  two  governments  on  the  con- 
tinent, one  extending  from  Cape  de  Vela  to  the  gul£ 
of  Darien,  and  the  other  from  that  to  Cape  Giadas 
a  Dios.  The  former  was  given  to  Ojeda,  the  latter 
to  Nicuessa.  Ojeda  fitted  out  a  ship  and  two  brigan- 
tines,  with  three  hundred  men ;  Nicuessa  six  vessels, 
with  seven  hundred  and  eighty  men.  They  sailed 
about  the  same  time  from  St.  Domingo  for  their  re* 
spective  governments.  In  order  to  give  their  title  to 
those  countries  some  appearance  of  validity,  several 
of  the  most  eminent  divines  and  la^^ers  in  Spain 
were  employed  to  prescribe  the  mode  in  which  they 
should  tadce  possession  of  them  [d].  There  is  not  in 
the  history  of  mankind  any  thing  more  singular  or 
extravagant  than  the  form  which  they  devised  for 
this  purpose.  They  instructed  those  invaders,  as 
soon  as  they  landed  on  the  continent,  to  declare  to 
the  natives  the  principal  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith;  to  acquaint  them,  in  particular,  with  the 
supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  pope  over  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth;  to  inform  them  of  the  grant 
which  this  holy  pontiff  had  made  of  their  country 
to  the  king  of  Spain ;  to  require  them  to  embrace 
the  doctrines  of  that  religion  which  the  Spaniards 
made  known  to  them;  and  to  submit  to  the  so- 
vereign whose  authority  they  proclaimed.  If  the 
natives  refused  to  comply  with  this  requisition,  the 
terms  of  which  must  have  been  utterly  incomprehen-^ 
sible  to  uninstructed  Indians,  then  Ojeda  and  Nicuessa 
were  authorised  to  attack  them  with  fire  and  sword ; 
to  reduce  them,  their  wives  and  children,  to  a  state 
of  servitude ;  and  to  compel  them  by  force  to  recog- 
nize the  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  and  the  autho^ 

[*]  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  vii.  c.  15. 
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rity  of  the  monarch,  to  which  they  would  not  volun* 
tarily  subject  themselves  [/]. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  could  not  at 
once  yield  assent  to  doctrines  too  refined .  for  their 
uncultivated  understandings,  and  explained  to  then^ 
by  interpreters  imperfectly  acquainted  with  their 
language;  as  they  did  not  conceive  how  a  foreign- 
priest,  of  whom  tliey  had  never  heard,  could  have» 
any  right  to  dispose  of  their  country^  or  how  an  un- 
known prince  should  claim  jurisdiction  over  them  a» 
his  subjects ;  they  fiercely  opposed  the  new  invaders 
of  their  territories.  Ojeda  and  Nicuessa  endeavour- 
ed to  effect  by  force  what  they  could  not  accomplish 
by  persuasion.  The  contemporary  writers  enter 
into  a  very  minute  detail  in  relating  their  transact 
tions  ;  but  as  they  made  no  discovery  of  importance^ 
nor  established  any  permanent  settlement,  their  ad- 
ventures are  not  entitled  to  any  considerable  place  ia 
the  general  history  of  a  period,  where  romantic 
valour,  struggling  with  incredible  hardships,  distin- 
guish every  effort  of  the  Spanish  arms.  They  found 
the  natives  in  those  countries  of  which  they  went 
to  assume  the  government,  to  be  of  a  character  very 
di&rent  from  that  of  their  countrymen  in  the  isUndsi. 
ITiey  were  fierce  and  warlike.  Their  arrows  were 
(fipped  in  a  poison  so  noxious,  that  every  wound  was 
fdlowed  with  certain  death.  In  one  encounter  they 
slew  above  seventy  of  Ojeda^s  followers,  and  the  Spa* 
niards,  for  the  first  time,  were  taught  to  dread  the  in? 
habitants  of  the  New  World.  Nicuessa  was  opposed 
by  people  equally  resolute  in  defence  of  their  posses- 
sions* Nothing  could  soften  their  ferocity.  Though 
the  Spaniards  employed  every  art  to  sooth  them,  and 
to  gain  their  confidence,  they  refused  to  hold  any  in- 
tercourse, or  to  exchange  any  friendly  office,  with  men 
whose  residence  among  them  they  considered  as  fatal 
to  their  liberty  and  independence.     [1510]  Thi^ 

[0  See  Note  XXIIL 
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implacable  enmity  of  the  natives,  though  it  i  render- 
ed an  attempt  to  establish  a  settlement  in  their  coun- 
try extremely  difficult  as  well  as  dangerous,  might 
have  been  surmounted  at  length  by  the  perseverance 
of  the  Spaniards,  by  the  superiority  of  their  arms, 
and  their  skill  in  the  art  of  war.    But  every  disaster 
which  can  be  accumulated  upon  the  unfortunatei 
comlnned  to  complete  their  ruin.    The  loss  of  their 
ships  by  various  accidents  upon  an  unknown  coast, 
the  diseases  peculiar  to  a  climate  the  most  noxious 
in  all  America,  the  want  of  provisions,  unavoidable 
in  a  country  imperfectly  cultivated,  dissension  among 
themselves,  and  the  incessant  hostilities  of  the  natives, 
involved  them  in  a  succession  of  calamities,  the  bare 
recital  of  which  strikes  one  with  horror,     lliough 
they  received  two  considerable  reinforcements  from 
Hispaniola,  the  greater  part  of  those  who  had  engaged 
in  this  unhappy  expedition,  perished,  in  less  than  a 
year,  in  the  most  extreme  misery.     A  few  who  sur- 
vived, settled  as  a  feeble  colony  at  Santa  Maria  d 
Antigua,  on  the  gulf  of  Darien,  under  the  command 
of  Vasco  Nugnez  dc  Balboa,  who  in  the  most  des* 
perate  exigencies,  displayed  such  courage  and  con- 
duct, as  first  gained  the  confidence  of  his  country- 
men, and  marked  him  out  ^s  their  leader  in  more 
Splendid  and  successful  undertakings.  Nor  was  he  the 
only  adventurer  in  this  expedition  who  will  appear 
with  lustre  in  more  important  scenes.     Francisco 
Pizarro  was  one  of  Ojeda's  companions,  and  in  this 
school  of  adversity  acquired  or  improved  the  talents 
which  fitted  him  for  the  extraordinary  actions  which 
he  afterwards  performed.    Hernan  Cortes,  whose 
name  became  still  more  famous,  had  likewise  engaged 
early  in  this  enterprise,  which  roused  all  the  active 
youth  of  Hispaniola  to  arms ;  but  the  good  fortune 
that  accompanied  him  in  his  subsequent  adventures, 
interposed  to  save  him  from  the  disasters  to  which 
his  companions  were  exposed.    He  wa:^  taken  ill  at 
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St.  Domingo  before  the  departure  of  the  fleets  and 
detainee!  there  by  a  tedious  indisposition  [u']. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  issue  of  this  ex- 
pedition, the  Spaniards  were  not  deterred  from  en« 
gaging  in  new  schemes  of  a  similar  nature.  When 
wealth  is  acquired  gradually  by  the  persevering  band 
of  industry,  or  accumulated  by  the  slow  operations 
of  regular  commerce,  the  means  employed  are  so  pro- 
portioned to  the  end  attained,  that  there  is  nothing 
to  strike  the  imagination,  and  little  to  urge  on  the 
active  powers  of  the  mind  to  uncommon  efforts. 
But  when  large  fortunes  were  created  almost  instant 
taneously ;  when  gold  and  pearls  were  procured  in 
exchange  for  baubles ;  when  the  countries  which 
produced  these  rich  commodities,  defended  only  by 
naked  savages,  might  be  seized  by  the  first  bold  in- 
vader; objects  so  singular  and  alluring,  roused  a 
wonderful  spirit  of  enterprise  among  the  Spaniards, 
who  rushed  with  ardour  into  this  new  path  that  was 
opened  to  wealth  and  distinction.  While  this  spirit 
continued  warm  and  vigorous,  every  attempt  either 
towards  discovery  or  conquest  was  applauded,  and 
adventurers  engaged  in  it  with  emulation.  The  pas- 
sion for  new  undertakings  which  characterises  the 
zgd  of  discovery  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  would  alone 
have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  from 
stopping  short  in  their  career.  But  circumstances 
peoiliar  to  Hispaniola  at  this  juncture,  concurred 
with  it  in  extending  their  navigation  and  conquests. 
The  rigorous  treatment  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
island  having  almost  extirpated  the  race,  many  of  the 
Spanish  pbnters,  as  I  have  already  observed,  finding 
it  impossible  to  carry  on  their  works  with  the  same 
vigour  and  profit,  were  obliged  to  look  out  for  set- 

[m]  HciTcra,  dec.  1.  lib.  rii.  c.  11,  &c.  Gomara,  Hiit.  c. 
37,  58,  59.  BenzoD,  Hist.  lib.  i.  cap.  19^23.  P.  Martyr, 
4ecad.l22. 
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dements  in  some  country  where  people  were  not  yet 
wasted  by  oppression.  Others,  with  the  indbnsider- 
ate  levity  natural  to  men  upon  whom  wealth  pours 
in  with  a  sudden  flow,  had  squandered  in  thought- 
less prodigality,  what  they  acquired  with  ease,  and 
were  driven  by  necessity  to  embark  in  the  most  des- 
p</rate  schemes,  in  order  to  retrieve  their  a&irs. 
From  all  these  causes,  when  Don  Diego  Columbus 
proposed  [^1511]  to  conquer  the  island  of  Cuba,  and 
to  establish  a  colony  there,  many  persons  of  chief 
distinction  in  Hispaniola  engaged  unth  alacrity  in  the 
measure.  He  gave  the  command  of  the  troops  de- 
jstined  for  that  service  to  Diego  Velasquez,  one  of 
his  father's  companions  in  his  second  voyage,  and 
who  having  been  long  settled  in  Hispaniola,  had  ac- 
quired an  ample  fortune,  with  such  reputation  for 
probity  and  prudence,  that  he  seemed  to  be  well 
qualified  for  conducting  an  expedition  of  importance. 
Three  hundred  men  were  deemed  sufficient  for  the 
conquest  of  an  island  of  above  seven  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  filled  with  inhabitants.  But  they  were 
of  the  same  unwarlike  character  with  the  people  of 
Hispaniola.  They  were  not  only  intimidated  by  the 
appearance  of  their  new  enemies,  but  unprepared  to 
resist  them.  For  though,  from  the  time  that  the 
Spaniards  took  possession  of  the  adjacent  island,  there 
was  reason  to  expect  a  descent  on  their  territories, 
none  of  the  small  communities  into  which  Cuba  was 
divided,  had  either  made  any  provision  for  its  own 
defence,  or  had  formed  any  concert  for  their  com- 
mon safety.  The  only  obstruction  the  Spaniards 
met  with  was  from  Hatuey,  a  cazique,  who  had  fled 
from  Hispaniola,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Cuba.  He  stood  upon  the  de- 
fensive at  their  first  landing,  and  endeavoured  to 
drive  them  back  to  their  ships.  His  feeble  troops, 
however,  were  soon  broken  and  dispersed  ;  and  he 
himself  being  taken  prisoner,  Velasquez,  according 
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to  the  barbarous  maxim  of  the  Spaniards,  consider- 
ed him  ts  a  slave  who  had  taken  arms  against  his  mas- 
ter, and  condemned  him  to  the  flames.  When  Ha« 
tuey  was  fastened  to  the  stake,  a  Frandacan  friar  la« 
bouring  to  convert  him,  promised  him  immediate 
admittance,  into  the  joys  of  heaven,  if  he  would  em- 
brace the  Christian  faith.  "  Are  there  any  Spaniards,'' 
says  he,  after  some  pause,  ^'  in  that  region  of  bliss 
which  you  describe  ?" — ^^  Yes,"  replied  the  monk, 
♦'  but  only  such  as  are  worthy  and  good.'*—"  The  best 
of  them,*'  returned  the  indignant  cazique, "  have 
neither  worth  nor  goodness  ;  1  will  not  go  to  a  place 
where  I  may  meet  withoneof  that  accursed  race  [j?].*' 
This  dreadful  example  of  vengeance  struck  the  peo- 
ple of  Cuba  with  such  terror,  that  they  scarcely  gave 
amy  opposition  to  the  progress  of  their  invaders ;  and 
Velasquez,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  annexed  this 
extensive  and  fertile  island  to  the  Spanish  monarchy 

The  facility  with  which  this  important  conquest 
was  completed,  served  as  an  incitement  to  other  un« 
dertakings.  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  having  acquired 
both  fame  and  wealth  by  the  reduction  of  Puerto 
Rico,  was  impatient  to  engage  in  some  new  enter- 
prise. He  fitted  out  three  ships  at  his  own  expence, 
for  a  voyage  of  discovery  [151 23,  and  his  reputation 
soon  drew  together  a  respectable  body  of  followers. 
He  directed  his  course  towards  the  Lucayo  islands  ; 
and  after  touching  at  several  of  them,  as  well  as  of 
the  Bahama  isles,  he  stood  to  the  south-west,  and 
discovered  a  country  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Spa- 
tliards,  which  he  called  Florida,  either  because  he  fell 
in  with  it  on  Palm  Sunday,  or  on  account  of  its  gay 
%nd  beautiful  appearance.  He  attempted  to  land  iu 
ciifferent  places,  but  met  ^dth  such  vigorous  opposi- 
tion from  the  natives,  who  were  fierce  and  warlike. 


ifferent  places,  but  met  ^dth  such  vigorous  o 
on  from  the  natives,  who  were  fierce  and  w« 

[j]  B.  de  las  Casas,  p.  40.         [y]  Hen  era,  dec.   1; 
r  S|  3,  &c.     Ovicdo,  lib*  xvii.  c.  S.  p.  179. 
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as  convinced  him  that  an  increase  of  force  was  re* 
quisite  to  effect  a  settlement.  Satisfied  vnxh  having 
opened  a  communication  with  a  new  country,  cS 
whose  value  and  importance  he  conceived  very  8an« 
guine  hopes,  he  returned  to  Puerto  Rico,  through 
the  channel  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gulf  o£ 
Florida. 

It  was  not  merely  the  passion  of  searching  for  new 
countries  that  prompted  Ponce  de  Leon  to  under- 
take this  voyage ;  he  was  influenced  by  one  of  those 
visionary  ideas,  which  at  that  time  often  mingled 
with  the  spirit  of  discovery,  and  rendered  it  more 
active.  A  tradition  prevailed  among  the  natives  of 
Puerto  Rico,  that  in  the  isle  of  Bimini,  one  of  the 
Lucayos,  there  was  a  fountain  of  such  wonderful 
virtue  as  to  renew  the  youth,  and  recal  the  vigour 
of  every  person  who  bathed  in  its  salutary  waters. 
In  hopes  of  finding  this  grand  restorative.  Ponce  de 
Leon  and  his  followers  ranged  through  the  islands^ 
searching,  with  fruitless  solicitude  and  labour,  for 
the  fountain,  which  was  the  chief  object  of  their  ex- 
pedition. That  a  tale  so  fabulous  should  gain  credit 
among  simple  uninstructed  Indians  is  not  surprising* 
That  it  should  make  any  impression  upon  an  enlight- 
ened  people  appears,  in  the  present  age,  altogeUier 
incredible.  The  fact,  however,  is  certain ;  and  the 
most  authentic  Spanish  historians  mention  this  ex- 
travagant sally  of  their  credulous  countrymen.  The 
Spaniards,  at  that  period,  were  engaged  in  a  career 
of  activity,  which  gave  a  romantic  turn  to  their  ima-* 
gination,  and  daily  presented  to  them  strange  and 
marvellous  objects.  A  New  World  was  opened  to 
their  view.  They  visited  islands  and  continents,  of 
whose  existence  mankind  in  former  ages  had  no  con- 
ception. In  those  delightfol  countries  nature  seemed 
to  assume  another  form  :  every  tree  and  plant  and 
animal  was  different  from  those  of  the  ancient  hemi- 
sphere.   They  seemed  to  be  transported  into  en* 
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lianted  ground ;  and,  after  the  wonders  which  they 
lad  seen,  nothing,  in  the  warmth  and  novelty  of 
heir  adnuration,  appeared  to  them  so  extraordinary 
IS  to  be  beyond  belief.  If  the  rapid  succession  of 
lew  and  striking  scenes  made  such  impression  even 
ipon  the  sound  understanding  of  Columbus,  that  he 
X)asted  of  having  found  the  seat  of  Paradise,  it  will 
lot  appear  strange  that  Ponce  de  Leon  should  dream 
rf  discovering  the  fountain  of  youth  f  js]. 

Soon  after  the  expedition  to  Florida,  a  discovery 

af  much  greater  imporunce  was  made  in  another 

part  of  America.     Balboa  having  been  raised  to  the 

rovemment  of  the  small  colony  at  Santa  Maria  in 

Darien,  by  the  voluntary  sufirage  of  his  associates, 

Hras  so  extremely  desirous  to  obtain  from  the  crown 

I  confirmation  of  their  election,  that  he  dispatched 

one  of  his  officers  to  Spain,  in  order  to  solicit  a  royal 

commission,  which  might  invest  him  with  a  legal 

title  to  the  supreme  command.   Conscious,  however, 

that  he  could  not  expect  success  from  the  patronage 

id  Ferdinand's  ministers,  with  whom  he  was  uncon- 

nectedy  or  from  negociating  in  a  court  to  the  arts 

of  which  he  was  a  stranger,  he  endeavoured  to  merit 

tbe  (Ugnity  to  which  he  aspired,  and  aimed  at  per- 

Conning  some  signal  service  that  would  secure  him 

Ae  preference  to  every  competitor.  Full  of  this  idea, 

i^  made  frequent  inroads  into  the  adjacent  country, 

abdued  several  of  the  caziques,  and  collected  a  con* 

vderable  quantity  of  gold,  which  abounded  more  in 

tbat  part  of  the  continent  than  in  the  islands.    In 

one  of  those  excursions,  the  Spaniards  contended 

^^  such  eagerness  about  the  division  of  some  gold, 

^  they  were  at  the  point  of  proceeding  to  acts  of 

violence  against  one  another.     A  young  cazique, 

[<]  P.  Martyr,  decad.  p.  202.  Eniayo  Chronol.  ptra  la  Hi«t. 
^  la  Florida^  por.  D.  Gab.  Cardenaty  p.  1.  Oviedo,  lib.  ivi. 
^U.  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  is.  c.  5.  Hut.  de  b  Conq.  de  la 
'^o^  par  Garc.  de  la  Vega,  lib.  i.  c.  3. 
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who  was  present,  astonisKed  at  the  high  value  which 
they  set  upon  a  thing  of  which  he  did  not  discern 
the  use,  tumbled  the  gold  out  of  the  balance  with 
indignation  ;  and,  turning  to  the  Spaniards,  *'  Why 
do  you  quarrel  (says  he)  about  such  a  trifle  ?  If  you 
are  so  passionately  fond  of  gold,  as  to  abandon  your 
own  country,  and  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  dis- 
tant nations  for  its  sake,  1  will  conduct  you  to  a  re* 
^on  where  the  metal  which  seems  to  be  the  chief 
object  of  your  admiration  and  desire,  is  so  common 
that  the  meanest  utensils  are  formed  of  it/*  Tran- 
eported  with  what  they  heard,  Balboa  and  his  com* 
panions  inquired  eagerly  where  this  happy  country 
lay,  and  how  they  might  arrive  at  it.  He  informed 
them,  that  at  the  distance  of  six  suns,  that  is  of  six 
days  journey  towards  the  south,  they  should  discover 
another  ocean,  near  to  which  this  wealthy  kingdom 
was  situated ;  but  if  they  intended  to  attack  that 
powerful  state,  they  must  assemble  forces  far  supe- 
rior in  number  and  strength  to  those  with  whidi 
they  now  appeared  [a]. 

This  was  the  first  information  which  the  Spaniards 
received  concerning  the  great  southern  ocean,  or  the 
opulent  and  extensive  country  known  afterwards  by 
the  name  of  Peru.  Balboa  had  now  before  him  (*• 
jects  suited  to  his  boundless  ambition^  and  the  en- 
terprising ardour  of  his  genius.  He  immediatdy 
concluded  the  ocean  which  the  cazique  mentioned) 
to  be  that  for  which  Columbus  had  searched  without 
success  in  this  part  of  America,  in  hopes  of  opening 
a  more  direct  communication  \^ith  the  East  Indies; 
and  he  conjectured  that  the  rich  territory  which  had 
been  described  to  him,  must  be  part  of  that  vast  and 
opulent  region  of  the  earth.  Elated  with  the  idea 
of  performing  what  so  great  a  man  had  attempted 
in  vain  ;  and  eager  to  accomplish  a  discovery  whidi 

[fl]  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  ix.  c.  2.  Gomarai  c.  60.  P.  Mir* 
tyr,  dtcad.  p.  149. 
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lev  ^irauld  be  no  less  acceptable  to  the  king  than 
idal  to  his  country,  he  was  impatient  until  he 
set  out  upon  this  enterprise,  in  comparison 
;ich  all  his  former  exploits  appeared  inconsider- 
But  previous  arrangement  and  preparation 
requisite  to  ensure  success.  He  began  with 
ing  and  securing  the  friendship  of  the  neigh- 
ng  caziques.  He  sent  some  of  his  otiicers  to 
niola  with  a  large  quantity  of  gold,  as  a  proof 
past  success,  and  an  earnest  of  his  future  hopes. 
proper  distribution  of  this,  they  secured  the 
r  of  the  governor,  and  allured  volunteers  into 
rvice.  A  considerable  reinforcement  from  that 
joined  him,  and  he  thought  himself  in  a  condi- 

0  attempt  the  discovery. 

5  isthmus  of  Darien  is  not  above  sixty  miles  in 
i  y  but  this  neck  of  land,  which  binds  toge- 
he  continents  of  North  and  South  America,  is 
^hened  by  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains  stretch- 
irough  its  whole  extent,  which  rendered  it  a 
r  oi  solidity  sufficient  to  resist  the  impulse  of 
ipposite  oceans.  1  he  mountains  are  covered 
forests  almost  inaccessible.  The  vallevs  in  that 
climate,  where  it  rains  during  two  thirds  of 
»r,  are  marshy,  and  so  frequently  overflowed, 
he  inhabitants  lind  it  necessary,  in  many  places, 
id  their  houses  upon  trees,  in  order  to  be  cle- 
at some  distance  from  the  damp  soil,  and  the 
s  reptiles  engendered  in  the  putrid  waters  [ft], 
rivers  rush  down  with  an  impetuous  current 
the  high  grounds.  In  a  region  thinly  inha- 
by  wandering  savages,  the  hand  of  industry 
one  nothing  to  mitigate  or  correct  those  na- 
disadvantages.     To  march  across  this  unex- 

1  country,  with  no  other  guides  but  Indians, 

2  fidelity  could  be  little  trusted,  was,  on  all  those 
nts,  the  boldest  enterprise  on  which  the  Spa- 

[^]  P.  Marty Fy  dec?.d.  p.  1.'8. 
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siards  had  hitherto  ventured  in  the  New  WorkL 
But  the  intrepidity  of  Balboa  was  such  as  distingaisli* 
cd  him  among  his  countrymen,  at  a  period  wbeo 
every  adventurer  was  conspicuous  for  darinff  coa« 
rage  [  1 5 1 S^*  Nor  was  bravery  his  only  merit ;  he 
was  prudent  in  conduct,  generous,  affable,  and  po» 
sessed  of  those  popular  talents  which,  in  the  most 
desperate  undertakings,  inspire  confidence  and  secure 
attachment.  Even  after  the  junction  of  the  voluilf 
teers  from  Hispaniola,  he  was  able  to  muster  only  an 
hundred  and  ninety  men  for  his  expedition.  But 
they  were  hardy  veterans,  inured  to  the  climate  of 
America,  and  ready  to  follow  him  through  every  dan* 
ger.  A  thousand  Indians  attended  them  to  carry 
their  provisions ;  and  to  complete  their  warlike  array, 
they  took  with  them  several  of  those  fierce  dogs, 
which  were  no  less  formidable  than  destructive  to 
their  naked  enemies. 

Balboa  set  out  upon  this  important  expedition  on 
the  first  of  September,  about  the  time  that  the  pe- 
riodical rains  began  to  abate.    He  proceeded  by  sea, 
and  without  any  difficulty,  to  the  territories  of  a  ca« 
zique  whose  friendship  he  had  gained  ;  but  no  soon, 
er  did  he  begin  to  advance  into  the  interior  part  of 
the  country,  than  he  was  retarded  by  every  obstade, 
which  he  had  reason  to  apprehend,  from  the  nature 
of  the  territory,  or  the  disposition  of  its  inhalutants. 
Some  of  the  caziques,  at  his  approach,  fled  to  the 
mountains  with  all  their  people,  and  carried  off  or 
destroyed  whatever  could  afford  subsistence  to  Us 
troops.     Others  collected  their  subjects,  in  order  to 
oppose  his  progress,  and  he  quickly  perceived  what 
an  arduous  undertaking  it  was,  to  conduct  such  a 
body  of  men  through  hostile  nations,  across  s^i'amps 
and  rivers,  and  woods,  which  had  never  been  passrf 
but  by  straggling  Indians.   But  by  sharing  in  every 
hardship  with  the  meanest  soldier,  by  appearing 
the  foremost  to  meet  every  danger,  by  promisiog 
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mfidendy  to  his  troops  the  enjoyment  of  honour 
id  riches  superior  to  what  had  been  attained  by 
le  most  successful  of  their  countr^'men,  he  inspired 
tern  with  such  enthusiastic  resolution,  that  they 
flowed  him  without  murmuring.    When  they  had 
snetrated  a  good  way  into  the  mountains,  a  power- 
d  cazique  appeared  in  a  narrow  pass,  with  a  numer- 
is  body  of  his  subjects,  to  obstruct  their  progress, 
ut  men  who  had  surmounted  so  many  obstacles,  de- 
Hsed  the  opposition  of  such  feeble  enemies.    They 
tacked  them  with  impetuosity,  and  having  dis- 
ersed  them  with  much  ease  and  great  slaughter, 
)ntinued  their  march.  Though  their  guides  had  re- 
resented  the  breadth  of  the  isthmus  to  be  only  a 
Kimey  of  six  days,  they  had  already  spent  twenty- 
ve  in  forcing  their  way  through  the  woods  and 
lountains.  Many  of  them  were  ready  to  sink  under 
ich  uninterrupted  fatigue  in  that  sultry  climate, 
sveral  were  taken  ill  of  the  dysentery  and  other  di- 
>ases  frequent  in  that  country,  and  all  became  im- 
atient  to  reach  the  period  of  their  labours  and  suf- 
wrings.    At  length  the  Indians  assured  them,  that 
:om  the  top  of  the  next  mountain  they  should  dis- 
over  the  ocean  which  was  the  object  of  their  wishes* 
Vhen,  with  infinite  toil,  they  had  climbed  up  the 
;reater  part  of  that  steep  ascent,  Balboa  commanded 
is  men  to  halt,  and  advanced  alone  to  the  summit, 
hat  he  might  be  the  first  who  should  enjoy  a  spec- 
ade  which  he  had  so  long  desired.     As  soon  as  he 
leheld  the  South  Sea  stretching  in  endless  prospect 
)elow  him,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  lifting  up  his 
lands  to  Heaven,  returned  thanks  to  God,  who  had 
xmducted  him  to  a  discovery  so  beneficial  to  his 
:ountry,  and  so  honourable  to  himself.     His  follow- 
n,  observing  his  transports  of  joy,  rurJied  forward 
:o  join  in  his  wonder,  exultation,  and  gratitude. 
Ihey  held  on  their  course  to  the  shore  with  great 
ilacrity,  when  Balboa  advancing  up  to  the  middle  in 
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the  waves  ^vith  his  buckler  and  sword,  took  posses^ 
sion  of  that  ocean  in  the  name  of  the  king  his  mas; 
ter,  and  vowed  to  defend  it,  with  these  arms,  against 
all  his  enemies  [c]. 

That  part  of  the  great  Pacific  or  Southern  Ocean, 
which  Balboa  first  discovered,  still  retains  the  name 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Michael,  which  he  gave  to  it,  and 
is  situated  to  the  cast  of  Panama.  From  several  of 
the  petty  princes,  who  governed  in  the  districts  ad- 
jacent to  that  gulf,  he  extorted  provisionsandgoklby 
force  of  arms.  Others  sent  them  to  him  voluntarily. 
To  these  acceptable  presents,  some  of  the  caziquet 
added  a  considerable  quantity  of  pearls;  and  he 
learned  from  them  with  much  satisfaction,  that  peari 
oysters  abounded  in  the  sea  which  he  had  newly  dis- 
covered. 

Together  with  the  acquisition  of  this  wealth,  which 
served  to  sooth  and  encourage  his  followers,  he  re^ 
ceivcd  accounts  which  confirmed  his  sanguine  hopes 
cF  future  and  more  extensive  benefits  from  the  es- 
peJition.     All  the  people  on  the  coast  of  the  South 
Sea  concurred  in  informing  him  that  there  was  a 
m!c;hty  and  opulent  kingdom  situated  at  a  consider- 
able distance  towards  the  south-east,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  had  tame  animals  to  carry  their  burdens. 
In  order  to  give  the  Spaniards  an  idea  of  these,  they 
drew  upon  tlie  sand  the  figure  of  the  Llamas  or  sheep, 
afterwards  found  in  Peru,  which  the  Peru\dans  had 
taught  to  perform  such  services  as  they  described. 
As  the  Llama,  in  its  form,  nearly  resembles  a  camel, 
a  beast  of  burden  deemed  peculiar  to  Asia,  this  dr- 
cumstance,  in  conjunction  with  the  discovery  of  the 
pearls,  another  noted  production  of  that  country, 
tended  to  confirm  the  Spaniards  in  their  mistaken 
theory  with  respect  to  the  vicinity  of  the  New  World 
to  the  East  Indies  [rf]. 

[r]   lierrera,   dec.  1.  lib.  z.  c.  1,  &c.     Gomarai  c.  62,  ftc« 
P.  Martyr,  dccad.  p.  205f  &c. 
[u'j  IlLrrcra,  dec.  1.  lib.  z.  c.  2. 
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But  though  the  information  which  Balboa  received 
from  the  people  on  the  coast,  as  well  as  his  own  con« 
jectures  and  hopes,  rendered  him  extremely  impa^ 
tient  to  visit  this  unknown  country,  his  pradence 
restrained  him  from  attemptinj;  to  invade  it  with  an 
handful  of  men,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  weakened 
by  diseases  [e].  Ho  determined  to  lead  back  his 
followers,  at  present,  to  their  settlement  at  Santa 
Maria  in  Darien,  and  to  return  next  season  with  a 
force  more  adequate  to  such  an  arduous  enterpirse. 
In  order  to  acquire  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  isthmus,  he  marched  back  by  a  diflferent  route, 
which  he  found  to  be  no  less  dangerous  and  difficult 
than  that  which  he  had  formerly  taken.  But  to  men 
elated  with  success,  and  animated  with  hope,  noth- 
ing is  insurmountable.  Balboa  returned  to  Santa 
Maria  [1514],  from  which  he  had  been  absent  four 
months,  with  greater  glory  and  more  treasure  than 
the  Spaniards  had  acquired  in  any  expedition  in  the 
New  World.  Noncof  Balboa's  officers  distinguished 
themselves  more  in  this  service  than  Francisco  Pi- 
zarro,  or  assisted  with  greater  courage  and  ardour  in 
opening  a  cominui.ication  with  those  countries,  in 
which  he  was  dootined  to  act  soon  a  most  illustrious 

Balboa's  first  care  was  to  send  information  to  Spain 
of  the  important  discovery  which  he  had  made ;  and 
to  demand  a  ri-'infoicement  of  a  thousand  men,  in 
srder  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  that  opulent  coun- 
xy,  concerning  which  he  had  received  such  inviting 
iitell:;;ence.  1  he  first  account  of  the  discovery  of 
he  New  World  hardly  occasioned  greater  joy,  than 
he  unexpected  tidings  that  a  passage  was  at  last 
^ound  to  the  gr.ut  S  juthern  Ocean,  The  commu- 
lication  with  t:.  *  East  Indies,  by  a  course  to  the 
ifc-estward  cf  the  Ilr.e  of  demarcation,  drawn  by  the 

f^]  Srr  Note  XXrV.         ryj  Hcrerra,  dec.   1.  lib.  x.  c. 
r— ^.     Cjxarai  c.  6K     P.  Mart)r.  dec.  p.  229,  &c. 
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pope,  seemed  now  to  be  certain.    The  vast  wealth 
which  flowed  into  Portugal  from  its  settlements  and 
conquests  in  that  country,  excited  the  envy  and  caD- 
cd  foxth  the  emulation  of  other  states.    Ferdinand 
hoped  now  to  come  in  for  a  share  in  this  lucrative 
commerce,  and  in  his  eagerness  to  obtain  it,  was 
willing  to  make  an  effort  beyond  what  Balboa  re- 
qaired.     But  even  in  this  exertion,  his  jealous  policy, 
as  well  as  the  fatal  antipathy  of  Fonseca,  now  bishop 
of  Burgos,  to  every  man  of  merit  who  distinguish- 
ed  himself  in  the  New  World,  were  conspicuous. 
Notwithstanding  Balboa's    recent  services,  whidi 
marked  him  out  as  the  most  proper  person  to  finish 
that  great  undertaking  which  he  had  begun,  Fer- 
dinand was  so  ungenerous  as  to  overlook  these,  and 
to  appoint  Pcdrarias  Davila  governor  of  Darien.    He 
gave  him  the  command  of  fifteen  stout  vessels,  and 
twelve  hundred  soldiers.    These  were  fitted  out  at 
the  public  expence,  with  a  liberality  which  Ferdinand 
had  never  displayed  in  any  former  armament  desti- 
ned for  the  New  World  ;  and  such  was  the  ardour 
of  the  Spanish  gentlemen  to  follow  a  leader  w^o  was 
about  to  conduct  them  to  a  country,  where,  as  fame 
reported,  they  had  only  to  throw  their  nets  into  the    - 
sea  and  draw  out  gfold  [^g"]^  that  fifteen  hundred  em-  | 
barked  on  board  the  fleet,  and  if  they  had  not  been 
restrained,  a  much  greater  number  would  have  en* 
gaged  in  the  service  [A], 

Pedrarias  reached  the  gulf  of  Darien  without  any 
remarkable  accident,  and  immediately  sent  some  of 
his  principal  officers  ashore  to  inform  Balboa  of  Ins 
arrival,  with  the  king's  commission,  to  be  governor 
of  the  colony.  To  their  astonishment,  they  found 
Balboa,  of  whose  great  exploits  they  had  heard  so 
much,  and  of  whose  opulence  they  had  formed  sudi 
high  ideas,  clad  in  a  canvas  jacket,  and  wearing  coarse 

[^]  Herrcra,  dec.  1.  lib.  x.  c.  IK         [A]  Ibid.  dec.  1.  Ub.S«    [ 
c.  6,  7.     P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  177,  296. 
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pen  sandals  used  only  by  the  meanest  peasants, 
l^yed,  together  with  some  Indians,  in  thatching 
iwn  hut  with  reeds.  Even  in  this  simple  garb, 
h  corresponded  so  ill  with  the  expectations  and 
es  of  his  new  guests,  Balboa  received  them 
dignity.  The  fame  of  his  discoveries  had  drawn 
any  adventurers  from  the  islands,  that  he  could 
muster  four  hundred  and  fifty  men.  At  the 
of  those  daring  veterans,  he  was  more  than  a 
h  for  the  forces  which  Pcdrarias  brought  with 
But  though  his  troops  murmured  loudly  at 
njustice  of  the  king  in  superseding  their  com* 
ler,  and  complained  that  strangers  would  now 
the  fruits  of  their  toil  and  success,  Balboa  sub* 
id  with  implicit  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  so*, 
gn,  and  received  Pedrarias  with  all  the  deference 
:6  his  character  [ij. 

^withstanding  this  moderation,  to  which  Pe« 
as  owed  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  govern* 
;,  be  appointed  a  judicial  inquiry  to  be  made 
Balboa's  conduct,  while  under  the  command  of 
essa,  and  imposed  a  considerable  fine  upon  him, 
count  of  the  irregularities  of  which  he  had  then 
guilty*  Balboa  lelt  sensibly  the  mortification 
*mg  subjected  to  trial  and  to  punishment  in  a 
where  he  had  so  lately  occupied  the  first  station, 
arias  could  not  conceal  his  jealousy  of  his  supe- 
merit ;  so  that  the  resentment  of  the  one,  and 
nvy  of  the  other,  gave  rise  to  dissensions  ex- 
ely  detrimental  to  the  colony.  It  was  threaten- 
rith  a  calamity  still  more  fataL  Pedrarias  had 
id  in  Darien  at  a  most  unlucky  time  of  the  year 
'],.  about  the  middle  of  the  rainy  season,  ii:  that 
of  the  torrid  zone  where  the  clouds  pour  down 
torrents  as  are  unknown  in  more  temperate 
Ltes  [A].     The  village  of  Santa  Maria  was  seated 

Hcrrcra,  drc.  I.  lib.  z.  c.  13,  1  Ir. 

Richard  Hict.  Naiurellc  de  i'Air,  torn.  L  p.  20^ 

•L.  I.  KO.  3.  N 
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in  a  rich  plain,  environed  with  marshes  and  woods. 
The  constitution  of  Europeans  was  unable  to  ^dtk 
stand  the  pestilential  influence  of  such  a  situation,  in 
a  climate  naturally  so  noxious,  and  at  a  season  so  pe- 
culiarly unhealthy.  A  violent  and  destructive  ma* 
lady  carried  off  many  of  the  soldiers  who  accom* 
panied  Pedrarias.  An  extreme  scarcity  of  provisions 
augmented  this  distress,  as  it  rendered  it  impossiUe 
to  find  proper  refreshment  for  the  sick,  or  the  ne* 
cessary  sustenance  for  the  healthy  [/]•  In  the  space 
of  a  month,  above  six  hundred  persons  perished  in 
the  utmost  misery.  Dejection  and  despair  spfesd 
through  the  colony.  Many  principal  persons  solids 
ed  their  dismission,  and  were  glad  to  relinquish  aB 
•their  hopes  of  wealth,  in  order  to  escape  from  that 
pernicious  region.  Pedrarias  endeavoured  to  divert 
those  who  remained  from  brooding  over  their  mis* 
fortunes,  by  finding  them  employment.  With  ibk 
view,  he  sent  several  detachments  into  the  intesioc 
parts  of  the  country,  to  levy  gold  among  the  aa^ 
tives,  and  to  seardi  for  the  mmes  in  which  it  iM 
produced.  Those  rapacious  adventurers,  more  at» 
tentive  to  present  gain  than  to  the  means  of  fadlitatiDg 
their  future  progress,  plundered  without  distinctioa 
wherever  they  marched.  Regardless  of  the  alliancei 
which  Balboa  had  made  with  several  of  the  caziqueSi 
they  stripped  them  of  every  thing  valuable,  ani 
treated  them,  as  well  as  their  subjects,  with  the  Ql» 
most  insolence  and  cruelty.  By  their  tyranny  and 
exactions,  which  Pedrarias,  either  from  want  of  an* 
thority  or  of  inclination,  did  not  restrain,  all  the 
country  from  the  gulf  of  Darien  to  the  lake  of  Ni- 
caragua was  desolated,  and  the  Spaniards  were  incon- 
siderately deprived  of  the  advantages  which  thef 
might  have  derived  from  the  friendship  of  the  na- 
tives, in  extending  their  conquests  to  the  South  Seat 
Balboa,  who  saw  with  concern  that  such  ill-judged  j ' 

[/]  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  x.  c.  14.     P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  S^    f : 
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Mdings  retarded  the  execution  of  his  favourite 
me,  sent  violent  remonstrances  to  Spain  against 
mprudent  government  of  Pedrarias,  which  had 
ed  a  happy  and  flourishing  colony.  Pedrarias, 
he  other  hand,  accused  him  of  having  deceived 
dng,  by  magnifying  his  own  exploits,  as  well  as 
false  representation  of  the  opulence  and  value  of 
x>untry  [w]. 

vdinand  became  sensible  at  length  of  his  impru* 
e  in  superseding  the  most  active  and  experienced 
*r  he  had  in  the  New  World,  and,  by  way  of 
sensation  to  Balboa,  appointed  him  adelantado^ 
eutenant-governor  of  the  countries  upon  the 
h  Sea,  with  very  extensive  privileges  and  autho* 
,  At  the  same  he  enjoined  Pedrarias  to  sup* 
Balboa  in  all  his  operations,  and  to  consult  with 
concerning  every  measure  which  he  himself  pur« 
[1515]  But  to  effect  such  a  sudden  transition 
inveterate  enmity  to  perfect  confidence,  exceed* 
srdinand's  power.  Pedrarias  continued  to  treat 
ival  with  neglect ;  and  Balboa's  fortune  being 
usted  by  the  payment  of  his  fine,  and  other  ex^ 
OS  of  Pedrarias,  he  could  not  make  suitable  pre* 
ions  for  taking  possession  of  his  new  govern* 
;•  At  length,  by  the  interposition  and  exhorta^ 
of  the  bishop  of  Darien,  they  were  brought  to 
cmciliation ;  and,  in  order  to  cement  this  union 
I  firmly,  Pedrarias  agreed  to  give  his  daughter 
arriage  to  Balboa.  [15163  '^^^  ^^^^  effect  of 
concord  was,  that  Balboa  was  permitted  to  make 
al  small  incursions  into  the  country.  These  he 
acted  with  such  prudence,  as  added  to  the  repu* 
1  which  he  had  already  acquired.  Many  adven* 
B  resorted  to  him,  and,  with  the  countenance 
id  of  Pedrarias,  he  began  to  prepare  for  his  ex* 

I  Herreriy  dec.  I.  lib.  z.  c.  15.  dec.  S.  c.  ]»  &c.  Goman, 
P.  Martyr,  dec.  S.  c.  10.     Rdacioa  de  B.  dclat  Cuu^ 

n2 
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pedition  to  the  South  Sea.    In  order  to  accompUsh 
this,  it  was  necessary  to  build  vessels  capable  of  con- 
veying  his  troops  to  those  provinces  which  he  pro- 
posed to  invade-     [1517]  After  surmounting  many 
obstacles,  and  enduring  a  variety  of  those  hardships 
which  were  the  portion  of  the  conquerors  of  Ame- 
rica, he  at  length  iinbhed  four  small  brigantines.    In 
these,  with  three  hundred  chosen  men,  a  force  supe^ 
rior  to  that  with  which  Pizarro  afterwards  undertook 
the  same  expedition,  he  \V2S  ready  to  sail  towards 
Peru,  when  he  received  an  unexpected  message  from 
Pedrarias  [72].     As  his  reconciliation  with  Balboa  had 
never  been  cordial,  the  progress  which  his  son-in-law 
was  making  revived  his  ancient  enmity,  and  added 
to  its  rancour.    He  dreaded  the  prosperity  and  ^va« 
tion  of  a  man  whom  he  had  injured  so  deeply.    He 
suspected  that  success  would  encourage  him  to  .aim 
at  independence  upon  his  jurisdiction ;   and  so  vio- 
lently did  the  passions  of  hatred,  fear,  and  jealousy 
operate  upon  his  mind,  that,  in  order  to  gratify  bu 
vengeance,  he  scrupled  not  to  defeat  an  enterprise  of 
the  greatest  moment  to  his  country.    Under  pretexts 
which  were  false,  but  plausible,  he  desired  Balboa  to 
postpone  his  voyage  for  a  short  time,  and  to  repair  to 
Ada,  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  interview  with 
him.     B^iiboa,  with  the  unsuspicious  confidence  of  a 
man  conscious  of  no  crime,  instantly  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons ;   but  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  place,  he  was 
arrested  by  order  of  Pedrarias,  whose  impatience  to 
satiate  his  revenge  did  not  sufFer  him  to  languish 
long  in  CO'  finement.     Judges  were  immediately  ap- 
pointed to  proceed  to  his  trial.     An  accusation  of 
disloyalty  to  the  king,  and  of  an  intention  to  revolt 
against   the   governor,  was  preferred  against  him. 
Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced ;  and  though  the 
juuges  who  passed  it,  seconded  by  the  whole  colonyi 
interceded  warmly  for  his  pardon,  Pedrarias  conti- 

[71]  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  i.  c,  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  ll,  1S|  21. 
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inexorable  ;  and  the  Spaniards  beheld, '  with 
hment  and  sorrow,  the  public  execution  of  a 
^hom  they  universally  deemed  more  capable 
ny  who  had  borne  command  in  America,  of 
g  and  accomplishing  great  designs  [o2*  Upon 
th,  the  expedition  which  he  had  planned  was 
lished,  Pedrarias,  notwithstanding  the  violence 
justice  of  his  proceedings,  was  not  only  screen- 
n  punishment  by  the  powerful  patronage  of 
hop  of  Burgos  and  other  courtiers,  but  conti- 
ti  power.  Soon  after,  he  obtained  permission  to 
»  the  colony  from  its  unwholesome  station  of 
Vlaria  to  Panama,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
s ;  and  though  it  did  not  gain  much  in  point 
thfulness  by  the  change,  the  commodious  situ- 
f  this  new  settlement  contributed  greatly  to 
:e  the  subsequent  conquests  of  the  Spaniards 
extensive  countries  situated  upon  the  Southern 

ng  these  transactions  in  Darien  [1515],  the 
of  which  it  was  proper  to  carry  on  in  an  un- 
pted  tenour,  several  important  events  occurred 
aspect  to  the  discovery,  the  conquest,  and  go- 
mt,  of  other  provinces  in  the  New  World, 
md  was  so  intent  upon  opening  a  communica^ 
th  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Islands  by  the  west, 
I  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
he  fitted  out  two  ships  at  hb  own  expence,  in 
o  attempt  such  a  voyage,  and  gave  the  com- 
f  them  to  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  who  was  deem- 
of  the  most  skilful  navigators  in  Spain.  He 
long  the  coast  of  South  America,  and  on  the 
January  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  six* 
itered  a  river  which  he  called  Janeiro,  whA'e 
msive  commerce  is  now  carried  on.  From 
he  proceeded  to  a  spacious  bay,  which  he  sup- 

[o]  Hcrrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  ii.  c«21»  22. 
[p3  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iv.  c.  1. 
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posed  to  be  the  entrance  into  a  strait  that  comnauni- 
cated  with  the  Indian  Ocean ;  but  upon  advancing 
farther,  he  found  it  to  be  the  mouth  of  Rio  de  Plata, 
one  of  the  vast  rivers  by  which  the  southern  conti* 
nent  of  America  is  watered.  In  endeavouring  to 
make  a  descent  in  this  country,  De  Solis  and  several 
of  his  crew  were  slain  by  the  natives,  who,  in  sight  of 
the  ships,  cut  their  bodies  in  pieces,  roasted  and  de> 
voured  them.  Discouraged  with  the  loss  of  their 
commander,  and  terrified  at  this  shocking  spectacle, 
the  surviving  Spaniards  set  sail  for  Europe,  without 
Riming  at  any  tarther  discovery  [r/].  Though  this 
attetnpt  proved  abortive,  it  was  not  without  benefit 
It  turned  the  attention  of  ingenious  men  to  this  course 
of  navigation,  and  prepared  the  \\*ay  for  a  more  for- 
tunate  voyage,  by  which,  a  few  years  posterior  to  this 
period,  the  great  design  th^t  Ferdinand  bad  in  view 
was  accomplished. 

Though  the  Spaniards  were  thus  actively  employed 
in  extending  their  discoveries  and  settlements  in 
America,  they  still  considered  Hispaniola  as  their  prin- 
cipal colony,  and  the  seat  of  government.  Don  DiegO 
("olumbus  wanted  neither  inclination  nor  abilities  to 
to  have  rendered  the  members  of  this  colony,  wlw 
were  most  immediately  under  his  jurisdiction,  pros- 
perous and  happy.  But  he  was  circumscribed  in  all 
his  operations  by  the  suspicious  policy  of  Ferdinand, 
who  on  every  occasion,  and  under  pretexts  the  most 
frivolous,  retrenched  his  privileges,  and  encouraged 
the  trcp.siircr,  the  judges,  and  other  subordinate  I 
officers,  to  counteract  his  measures,  and  to  dispite  i 
his  autliority.  The  most  valuable  prerogative  which  , 
the  governor  possessed,  was  that  of  distributing  In?  ; 
dians  among  the  Spaniards  settled  in  the  island.  1^  ■ 
rigorous  servitude  of  those  unhappy  men  having  beeo  - 
but  little  mitigated  by  all  the  regulations  in  their  f>; 
your,  the  power  of  parcelling  out  such  necessar)'  in* 

[y]  Hcrrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  i.  c.  7.     P.  Martyr,  decad.  p.  SIT. 
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struments  of  labour  at  pleasure,  secured  to  the  gover- 
nor great  influence  in  the  colony.  In  order  to  strip 
bim  of  this,  Ferdinand  created  a  new  office,  with  the 
power  of  distributing  the  Indians,  and  bestowed  it 
^opon  Rodrigo  Albuquerque,  a  relation  of  Zapata,  his 
^confidential  minister.  Mortified  with  the  injustice, 
Jk8  well  as  indignity,  of  this  invasion  upon  his  rights^ 
in  a  point'  so  essential,  Don  Diego  could  no  longer 
rKmain  in  a  place  where  "his  power  and  consequence 
were  almost  annihilated  He  repured  to  Spain  with 
the  vain  hopes  of  obtaining  redress  [r^  Albuquerque 
entered  upon  his  office  with  all  the  rapacity  of  an  in- 
digent adventurer,  impatient  to  amass  wealth.  He 
began  with  taldng  the  exact  number  of  Indians  in 
the  island,  and  found,  that  from  sixty  thousand,  who, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eight,  sur« 
vived  after  all  their  sufferings,  they  were  now  reduced 
to  fourteen  thousand.  These  he  threw  into  separate 
divbions  or  lots,  and  bestowed  them  upon  such  as 
were  willing  to  purchase  them  at  the  highest  price. 
By  this  arbitrary  distribution  several  of  the  natives 
were  removed  from  their  original  habitations,  many 
were  taken  from  their  ancient  masters,  and  all  of 
them  subjected  to  heavier  burdens,  and  to  more  in* 
tderable  labour,  in  order  to  reimburse  their  new  pro* 
prietors.  Those  additional  calamities  completed  the 
misery,  and  hastened  on  the  extinction  of  tlus  wretch^ 
ed  and  innocent  race  of  men  [s]. 

The  violence  of  those  proceedings,  together  with 
the  fatal  consequences  which  attended  them,  not  only 
ezdted  complaints  amon^  such  as  thought  themselvesi 
aggrieved,  but  touched  the  hearts  of  all  who  retsdned 
any  sentiments  of  humanity.  From  the  time  that 
ecclesiastics  were  sent  as  instructors  into  America, 
they  perceived  that  the  rigour  with  which  their 
countrymen  treated  the  natives,  rendered  their  mi* 

[r]  Hcrrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  ix.  c.  5.  lib.  x.  c.  1% 
^ij  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  x.  c.  12. 
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xiistry  altogether  fruitless.    The  missionaries,  in  con- 
formity to  the  mild  spirit  of  that  religion  which  they 
were  employed  to  publish,  early  remonstrated  against 
the  maxims  of  the  planters  with  respect  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  condemned  the  repartimientos,  or  distrUn^ 
tianSy  by  which  they  were  given  up  as  slaves  to  thdr 
conquerors,  as  no  less  contrary  to  natural  justice 
and  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  than  to  sound  poliqr* 
The  Dominicans,  to  whom  the  instruction  of  the 
Americans  was  originally  committed,  were  most  v^ 
hement  in  testifying  against  the  repartimientos.    In 
the  year  one  thousand  iive  hundred  and  eleven,  Mon- 
tesino,  orvj  of  their  most  eminent  preachers,  inveigh- 
ed aga^-^t  this  practice  in  the  great  church  at  St, 
Doming  J,  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  popular  cla- 
que ict.     Don  Diego  Columbus,  the  principal  officers 
of  the  colony,  and  all  the  lay-men  who  had  been  his 
heirers,  complained  of  the  monk  to  his  superiors ; 
but  they,  instead  of  condemning,  applauded  his  doc- 
trine, as  equally  pious  and  seasonable.     The  Francis- 
cans, influenced  by  the  spirit  of  opposition  and  rival- 
ship  which  subsists  between  the  two  orders,  discover- 
ed some  inclination  to  take  part  with  the  laity,  and  to 
espouse  the  defence  of  the  repartimicntos.     But  as 
they  could  not  with  decency  give  their  avowed  ap- 
probation to  a  system  of  oppression,  so  repugnant  to 
the  spirit  of  religion,  they  endeavoured  to  palliate 
what  they  could  not  justify,  and  alleged,  in  excuse 
for  the  conduct  of  their  countrymen,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  carry  on  any  improvement  in  the  colony, 
unless  the  Spaniards  possessed  such  dominion  over 
the   natives,  that  they   could  compel   them  to  la- 
bour [/]. 

The  Dominicans,  regardless  of  such  political  and 
interested  considerations,  would  not  relax  in  any  de- 

[/]  Heirera,  dec.  1.  lib.  viii.  c.  11.     Ovicdo,  lib.  iii.  c.  6. 
p.  97. 
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free  the  rigour  'of  their  sentiments,  and  even  refused 
o  absolve,  or  admit  to  the  sacrament,  such  of  their 
ountrymen  as  continued  to  hold  the  natives  in  ser- 
itude  [m].  Both  parties  applied  to  the  king  for  his 
[ecision  in  a  matter  of  such  importance.  Ferdinand 
mpowcreda  committee  of  his- privy-council,  assisted 
y  some  of  the  most  eminent  civilians  and  divines  in 
>paun,  to  hear  the  deputies  sent  from  Hispaniola  in 
upport  of  their  respective  opinions.  After  a  long 
liscussion,  the  speculative  point  in  controversy  was 
letermined  in  favour  of  the  Dominicins,  the  Indians 
vere  declared  to  be  a  free  people,  entitled  to  all  the 
latural  rights  of  men  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  dc- 
asion,  the  reparthnientos  were  continued  upon  their 
incient  footing  Tj:].  As  this  determination  admitted 
he  principle  upon  which  tlie  Dominicans  founded 
heir  opinion,  they  renewed  their  efforts  to  obtain 
"elief  for  the  Indians  with  additional  boldness  and 
seaL  At  length,  in  order  to  quiet  the  colony,  which 
V2,%  alarmed  by  their  remonstrances  and  censures, 
Ferdinand  issued  a  decree  of  his  privy  council  [  1 :5 1  *#], 
leclaring,  that  after  mature  consideration  of  the 
ipostolic  bull,  and  other  titles  by  which  the  crown  of 
i^astile  claimed  a  right  to  its  possessions  in  the  New 
kVorld,  the  servitude  of  the  Indians  was  warranted 
K)th  by  the  laws  of  God  and  of  man ;  that  unless 
hey  were  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards, 
md  compelled  to  reside  under  their  inspection,  it 
¥Ould  be  impossible  to  reclaim  them  from  id<»Litry, 
)r  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
idth  ;  that  no  farther  scruple  ought  to  be  enlertaincd 
roncerning  the  lawfulness  of  the  reprirlihu/t/os,  as 
:he  king  and  council  were  willing  to  take  il'.i*  clurgc 
>f  th.it  upon  their  own  consciences;  and  thit  th'.?n*- 
Fore  the  Dominicans,  and  mf»nks  of  other  rdif^iciU'i 
orders,  should  abstain,  for  the  future,  from  thusc  in- 

[u]  Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c.  G.  p.  97. 

[xj   Hereria,  dec.  1.  lib.  viii.  c.  12.    lib.  ix.  c.  5. 
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vectivcs,  which,  from  an  excess  of  charitable  but  in- 
informed  ceal,  they  had  uttered  against  that  prac- 
tice [>]- 

That  his  attention  of  adhering  to  this  decree  mig^t 
be  fully  understood,  Ferdinand  conferred  new  grants 
of  Indians  upon  several  of  his  courtiers  [2^].  But  ia 
order  that  he  might  not  seem  altogether  inattentive 
to  the  rights  of  humanity,  he  puUished  an  edicts  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  provide  for  the  mild  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians  under  the  yoke  to  which  he  sub* 
jected  them ;  he  regulated  the  nature  of  the  work 
which  they  should  be  required  to  perform,  he  pre- 
scribed  the  mode  in  which  they  should  be  clothed 
and  fed,  and  gave  directions  with  respect  to  their  in- 
struction in  the  principles  of  Christianity  [a]. 

But  the  Dominicans,  who,  from  their  experience 
of  what  was  past,  judged  concerning  the  future,  soon 
perceived  the  inemcicy  of  those  provisions,  and  fore- 
told, that  as  long  as  it  was  the  interest  of  individuals 
to  treat  the  Indians  with  rigour,  no  public  regular 
tions  could  render  their  servitude  mild  or  toleraUe. 
They  considered  it  as  vain  to  waste  their  own  time 
and  strength  in  attempting  to  communicate  the  sub- 
lime truths  of  religion  to  men,  whose  spirits  were 
broken,  and  their  faculties  impsured  by  oppression. 
Some  of  them,  in  despair,  requested  the  permisedon 
of  their  superiors  to  remove  to  the  continent,  and  to 
pursue  the  object  of  their  mission  among  such  of  the 
natives  as  were  not  hitherto  corrupted  by  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Spaniards,  or  alienated  by  their  cruelty  from 
the  Christian  faith.  Such  as  remained  in  Hispaniola 
continued  to  remonstrate,  with  decent  firmness, 
against  the  servitude  of  the  Indians  [6j. 

■y]  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iz.  c.  14. 
>]  Sec  Note  XXV. 
'a"]   Herrcra,  dec.  J.  lib.  ix.  c.  14« 

[^]  Hcirera,  dec.  1.  lib.  ii.  c.  11.  TouFon.  Hi»t.  Gener.  de 
rAmeriqiic,  torn.  i.  p.  252. 
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The  violent  operations  of  Albuquerque,  the  new 
distributor  of  Indians,  revived  the  zeal  of  the  Domi- 
nicans against  the  reparlimientoSy  and  called  forth  an 
advocate  for  that  oppressed  people,  who  possessed  all 
the  courage,  the  talents,  and  activity  requisite  in  sup* 
porting  such  a  desperate  cause.    This  was  Bartholo- 
mew de  las  Casas,  a  native  of  Seville,  and  one  of  the 
clergymen  sent  out  with  Columbus  in  his  second  voy- 
age to  Hispaniola,  in  order  to  settle  in  that  island. 
He  early  adopted  the  opinion  prevalent  among  ecdesU 
astics,  with  respect  to  the  unlawfulness  of  redudng 
the  natives  to  servitude ;  and  that  he  might  demon- 
strate the  sincerity  of  his  conviction,  he  relinquished 
all  the  Indians  who  had  fallen  to  his  own  share  in 
the  division  of  the  inhabitants  among  their  conquer* 
ors,  declaring  that  he  should  ever  bewsdl  his  own 
misfortune  and  guilt,  in  having  exercised  for  a  mo- 
ment this  impious  dominion  over  his  fellow-crea^ 
tures  [r].    From  that  time,  he  became  the  avowed 
patron  of  the  Indians ;  and  by  his  bold  interpositions 
m  their  behalf,  as  well  as  by  the  respect  due  to  his 
abilities  and  character,  he  had  often  the  merit  of  set- 
ting some  bounds  to  the  excesses  of  his  countrymen. 
He  did  not  fail  to  remonstrate  warmly  against  the 
proceedings  of  Albuquerque,  and,  though  he  soon 
found  that  attention  to  his  own  interest  rendered  this 
rapacious  oflicer  deaf  to  admonition,  he  did  not  aban- 
don the  wretched  people  whose  cause  he  had  espoused. 
He  instantly  set  out  for  Spain,  with  the  most  san- 
guine hopes  of  opening  the  eyes  and  softening  the 
heart  of  Ferdinand,  by  that  striking  picture  of  the 
oppression  of  his  new  subjects,  which  he  would  exhi- 
bit to  his  view  [rf]. 

]  Jl(i.]  He  easily  obtained  admittance  to  the  king, 

[f]  Fr.  Aug.  Davila  Padilla  Hist,  dc  la  Foundaclon  dela  Pro- 
▼incia  dc  St.  Ja^o  de  Mexico,  p.  303,  304.  Herrcra,  dec.  I, 
lib.  X.  c.  12.  [//]   Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  s.  c.  12.    Dec.  & 

lib.  L  G.  1  J.     Davila  Padilla  Hist.  p.  304^ 
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whom  he  found  in  a  declining  state  of  health.  With 
niucli  freedom,  and  no  less  eloquence,  he  represented 
to  him  all  the  fatal  effects  of  the  repariimientos  m 
the  New  World,  boldly  charging  him  with  the  guilt 
of  having  authorised  this  impious  measure,  which 
liad  brought  misery  and  destruction  upon  a  numer- 
ous and  innocent  race  of  men,  whom  Providence  had 
placed  under  his  protection.  Ferdinand,  whose  mind 
as  well  as  body  was  much  enfeebled  by  his  distemper, 
was  greatly  alarmed  at  this  charge  of  impiety,  whidi  at 
another  juncture  he  would  have  despised.  He  listened 
with  deep  compunction  to  the  discourse  of  Las  Casas, 
and  promised  to  take  into  serious  consideration  the 
means  of  redressing  the  evil  of  which  he  complained. 
But  death  prevented  him  from  executing  hb  resolu- 
tion. Charles  of  Austria,  to  whom  all  his  crowns 
devolved,  resided  at  that  time  in  his  paternal  domi- 
nions in  the  Low-Countries.  Las  Casas,  with  his 
usual  ardour,  prepared  immediately  to  set  out  for 
Flanders,  in  order  to  occupy  the  ear  of  the  young 
monarch,  when  cardinal  Ximenes,  who,  as  regent, 
assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  Castile,  com- 
manded hini  to  desist  from  the  journey,  and  engaged 
to  hear  his  complaints  in  person. 

He  accordingly  weighed  the  matter  with  attention 
equal  to  its  importance ;  and  as  his  impetuous  mind 
delighted  in  schemes  bold  and  uncommon,  he  soon 
fixed  upon  a  plan  which  astonished  the  ministers, 
trained  up  under  the  formal  and  cautious  administra- 
tion of  Ferdinand.  Without  regarding  either  the 
rights  of  Don  Diego  Columbus,  or  the  regulations 
established  by  the  late  king,  he  resolved  to  send  three 
persons  to  America  as  superintendants  of  all  the  co- 
Ionics  there,  with  authority,  after  examining  all  cir- 
cumstances on  the  spot,  to  decide  finally  with  respect 
to  the  point  in  question.  It  was  a  matter  of  deliber- 
ation and  delicacy  to  choose  men  qualified  for  such 
an  important  station.  As  all  the  by-men  in  America^ 
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or  who  had  been  consulted  in  the  administration  of 
that  department,  had  ^ven  their  opinion  that  the 
Spaniards  could  not  keep  possession  of  their  new  set- 
tlements, unless  they  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
dominion  over  the  Indians,  he  saw  that  he  could  not 
rely  on  their  impartiality,  and  determined  to  commit 
the  trust  to  ecclesiastics.  As  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans  had  already  espoused  opposite  sides  in 
the  controversy,  he,  from  the  same  principle  of  im- 
partiality, excluded  both  these  fraternities  from  the 
commission.  He  confined  his  choice  to  the  monks 
of  St.  Jerome,  a  small,  but  respectable  order  in  Spain. 
With  the  assistance  of  their  general,  and  in  concert 
with  Las  Casas,  he  soon  pitched  upon  three  persons 
whom  he  deemed  equal  to  the  charge.  To  them  he 
joined  Zuazo,  a  private  lawyer  of  distinguished  pro- 
bity, with  unbounded  power  to  regulate  all  judicial 
proceedings  in  the  colonies.  Las  Casas  was  appoint- 
ed to  accompany  them,  with  the  title  of  protector  of 
the  Indians  [e']* 

To  vest  such  extraordinary  powers,  as  might  at 
once  overturn  the  system  of  government  established 
in  the  New  World,  in  four  persons,  who,  from  their 
humble  condition  in  lite,  were  little  entitled  to  pos- 
sess this  high  authority,  appeared  to  Zapata,  and 
other  ministers  of  the  late  king,  a  measure  so  wild 
and  dangerous,  that  they  refused  to  issue  the  dis- 
patches necessary  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  But 
Ximenes  was  not  of  a  temper  patiently  to  brook  op- 
position  to  any  of  his  schemes.  He  sent  for  the  re- 
fractory ministers,  and  addressed  them  in  such  a 
tone,  that  in  the  utmost  consternation  they  obeyed 
his  orders  [./'].  The  superintendants,  with  their 
associate  /uazo,  and  Las  Casas,  sailed  for  St.  Do- 
mingo. Upon  their  :irrival,  the  first  act  of  their  au- 
tlioriiy  was  to  sot  at  liberty  all  the  Indians  who  had 
biVMi  granted  to  the  Sp.miah  courtiers,  or  to  any  per- 

[i]  Hcrrcra,  die.  tJ.  lib.  li.  c.  .'?.  [y*]  Id.  ibid.  c.  6. 
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son  not  residing  in  America.  This,  together  with  tht 
information  wnich  had  been  received  from  Spain 
concerning  the  object  of  the  commission,  spread  a  ge- 
general  alarm.  The  colonists  concluded  that  thej 
were  to  be  deprived  at  once  of  the  hands  with  whicB 
they  carried  on  their  labour,  and  that,  of  consequence^ 
ruin  was  unavoidable.  But  the  Others  of  St.  Jerome 
proceeded  u-ith  such  caution  and  prudence,  as  soon 
dissipated  all  their  fears.  They  discovered,  in  every 
step  of  their  conduct,  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
of  affairs,  which  is  seldom  acquired  in  a  cloister ; 
and  displayed  a  moderation  as  well  as  gentleness  still 
more  rare  among  persons  trained  up  in  the  solitude 
and  austerity  of  a  monastic  life.  Their  ears  were 
open  to  information  from  every  quarter,  they  com- 
pared  the  different  accounts  which  they  received, 
and,  after  a  mature  consideration  of  the  whole,  they 
were  fully  satisfied  that  the  state  of  the  colony  ren« 
dered  it  impossible  to  adopt  the  plan  proposed  by 
Las  (!asas,  and  recommended  by  the  cardinal.  They 
plainly  perceived  that  the  Spaniards  setded  in 
America  were  so  few  in  number,  that  they  could 
neither  work  the  mines  which  had  been  opened,  nw 
cultivate  the  country  ;  that  they  depended  for  effect- 
ing both  upon  the  labour  of  the  natives,  and  if  de* 
prived  of  it,  they  must  instandy  relinquish  their  con- 
cfuests,  or  give  up  all  the  ad\^ntages  which  they  de- 
rived from  them ;  that  no  allurement  was  so  power- 
ful as  to  surmount  the  natural  aversion  of  the  Indiums 
to  any  lalnirious  eflbrt,  and  that  nothing  but  the  au- 
tlioi  ity  of  a  master  could  compel  them  to  work ;  and 
it  they  were  not  kept  constantly  under  the  eye  and 
iliHcipline  of  a  superior,  so  great  was  their  natural 
rHtlfsMuss  and  indifference,  that  they  would  neither 
iiit<-iul  to  religious  instruction,  nor  observe  those 
u^UXfi  of  Christianity  which  they  had  been  already 
lauffjit.  Upon  all  those  accounts,  the  superintend- 
anil  found  it  necessary  to  toUme  the repartifnicntoSy 
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and  to  suffer  the  Indians  to  remain  under  subjecticxi 
to  their  Spanish  masters.    They  used  their  utmost 
endeavours  however,  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  of 
this  establishment,  and  to  secure  to  the  Indians  the 
consolation  of  the  best  treatment  compatible  with  a 
state  of  servitude.    For  this  purpose,  they  revived 
former  regulations,  they  prescribed  new  ones,  they 
ne^ected  no  circumstance  that  tended  to  mitigate 
the  rigour  of  the  yoke  ;  and  by  their  authority,  their 
example,  and  their  exhortations,  they  laboured  to 
inspire  their  countrymen  with  sentiments  of  equity 
and  gentleness  towards  the  unhappy  people  upon 
whose  industry  they  depended.    Zuazo,  in  his  de- 
partment, seconded  the  endeavours  of  the  superin- 
tendants.    He  reformed  the  courts  of  justice,  in  such 
a  manner  as  ta  render  their  decisions  equitable  as 
well  as  expeditious,  and  introduced  various  regula- 
tions which  greatly  improved  the  interior  police 
of  the  colony.    The  satisfaction  which  his  conduct, 
and  that  of  the  superintendants  gave,  was  now  uni* 
versal  among  the  Spaniards  settled  in  the  New  World, 
and  all  admired  the  boldness  of  Ximenes,  in  having 
departed  from  the  ordinary  path  of  business,  in  form- 
ing his  plan,  as  well  as  his  sagacity,  in  pitching  upon 
persons,  whose  wisdom,  moderation,  and  disinterest* 
edness,  rendered  them  worthy  of  this  high  trust  [^}* 
Las  Casas  alone  was  disatisfied.     The  prudential 
considerations  which  influenced  the  superintendants, 
made  no  impression  upon  him.     He  regarded  their 
idea  of  accomodating  their  conduct  to  the  state  of 
the  colony,  as  the  maxim  of  an  unhallowed  timid 
policy,  which  tolerated  what  was  unjust,  because  it 
was  beneficial.    He  contended,  that  the  Indians  were 
by  nature  free,  and,  as  their  protector,  he  required 
the  superintendants  not  to  bereave  them  of  the  com- 
mon privilege  of  humanity.    They  received  his  most 

[/]  Herrera»dec.  2.  lib.  ii.  c.  15.     Remesel  Hist.  Ceaer.lib. 
ii.c.  14,  15|  16. 
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Virulent  remonstrances  without  emotion,  but  adhe« 
red  firmly  to  their  own  system.  The  Spanish  plam 
ters  did  not  bear  with  hiin  so  patiently,  and  were 
ready  to  tear  him  in  pieces  for  resisting  in  a  requi- 
sition so  odious  to  them.  Las  Casas,  in  order  to 
screen  himself  from  their  rage,  found  it  necessary 
to  take  shelter  in  a  convent ;  and  perceiving  that  all 
his  efforts  in  America  were  fruitless,  he  soon  set  out 
for  Europe,  with  a  fixed  resolution  not  to  abandon 
the  protection  of  a  people  whom  he  deemed  to  be 
cruelly  oppressed  [//]. 

Had  Ximenes  retained  that  vigour  of  mind  with 
which  he  usually  applied  to  business,  Las  Casas  must 
have  met  with  no  very  gracious  reception  upon  his 
return  to  Spain.  But  he  found  the  cardinal  languish- 
ing under  a  mortal  distemper,  and  preparing  to  re- 
sign his  authority  to  the  young  king,  who  was  daily 
expected  from  the  Low-Countries.  Charels  anived, 
took  possession  of  the  government,  and,  by  the  death 
of  Ximenes,  lost  a  minister,  whose  abilities  and  inte- 
grity entitled  him  to  direct  his  affairs.  Many  of  the 
Flemish  nobility  had  accompanied  their  soveceign 
to  Spain.  From  tliat  v.  arm  predilection  to  his  coun- 
trymen, which  was  natural  at  his  rage,  he  consulted 
them  with  respect  to  all  the  transactions  in  his  new 
kingdom,  and  they,  with  an  indiscret  eagerness,  in- 
truded themselves  into  every  business,  and  seized 
almost  every  department  of  administration  [ij.  The 
direction  of  American  affairs  was  an  object  too 
alluring  to  escape  their  attention.  Las  Casas  ob- 
served their  gi>wing  influence,  and  though  projec- 
tors are  usually  U>o  sanguine  to  conduct  their  schemes 
with  much  dexterity,  he  possessed  a  bustling  inde- 
fatigable activity,  which  sometimes  accomplishes  its 
purposes  with  greater  success,  than  the  most  ex- 
quisite discernment  and  address.     He  courted  the 

7i]  H*.,,crt,  Vc.  'A  lib.  ii.  c.  16. 
y]  iiist.  of  Charles  V.  vol.  ii,  p.  50. 
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[iiish  ministers  with  assiduity.  He  represented 
them  the  absurdity  of  all  the  maxims  hitherto 
pted  with  respect  to  the  government  of  America, 
ticularly  during  the  administration  of  Ferdinand, 
pointed  out  the  defects  of  those  arrangements 
ich  Ximenes  had  introduced.  The  memory  of 
dinand  was  odious  to  the  Flemings.  The  superior 
ue  and  abilities  of  Ximenes  had  long  been  the 
set  of  their  envy.  They  fondly  wished  to  have 
lausible  pretext  for  condemning  the  measures, 
h  of  the  monarch  and  of  the  minister,  and  of 
ecting  some  discredit  on  their  political  wisdom. 
5  friends  of  Don  Diego  Columbus,  as  well  as  the 
nish  courtiers,  who  had  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
iinal's  administration,  joined  Las  Casas  in  cen- 
ing  the  scheme  of  sending  superintendants  to 
lerica.  This  union  of  so  many  interests  and  pas- 
is  was  irresistible  ;  and  in  consequence  of  it,  the 
lers  of  St.  Jerome,  together  with  their  assodate 
Lzo,  were  recalled.  Roderigo  de  Figueroa,  a  law- 
of  some  eminence,  was  appointed  chief  judge  of 
island,  and  received  instructions,  in  compliance 
h  the  request  of  Las  Casas,  to  examine  once  more, 
h  the  utmost  attention,  the  point  of  controversy 
ween  him  and  the  people  of  the  colony,  with  re- 
ct  to  the  treatment  of  the  natives ;  and  in  the 
an  time  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  alle- 
te  their  sufferings,  and  prevent  the  extinction  of 
!  race  [i]. 

rhis  was  all  that  the  zeal  of  Las  Casas  could  pro- 
'e,  at  that  juncture,  in  fisivour  of  the  Indians.  The 
posability  of  carrying  on  any  improvement  in 
lerica,  unless  the  Spanish  planters  could  command 
t  labour  of  the  natives,  was  an  insuperable  objec- 
>n  to  his  plan  of  treating  them  as  free  subjects, 
order  to  provide  some  remedy  for  this,  without 
uch  he  found  it  was  in  vain  to  mention  his  scheme, 

[i]  Heiren,  dec.  2.  lib.  ii.  c.  16,  19,  21.  lib.  iiL  c.  7,  8. 
VOL.  I.  NO.  3.  O 
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Las  Casas  proposed  to  purchase  a  sufficient  number 
of  negroes  from  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  to  transport  them  to  America, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  employed  as  slaves  in 
working  the  mines  and  cultivating  the  ground.  One 
of  the  first  advantages  which  the  Portuguese  had  de* 
rived  from  their  discoveries  in  Africa,  arose  from 
the  trade  in  slaves.  Various  circumstances  concur- 
red in  reviving  this  odious  commerce,  which  had  been 
long  abolished  in  Europe,  and  which  is  no  less  re- 
pugnant to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  than  to  the 
principles  of  religion.  As  early  as  the  year  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  three,  a  few  nepjro  slaves 
bad  been  sent  into  the  New  World  [A].  In  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven,  Ferdinand 
permitted  the  importation  of  them  in  greater  numbers 
[/]•  They  were  found  to  be  a  more  robust  and  hardly 
race  than  the  natives  of  America.  They  were  more 
capable  of  enduring  fatigue,  more  patient  under  ser- 
vitude, and  the  labour  of  one  negro  was  computed 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  four  Indians  [m].  Carding 
Ximenes,  however,  when  solicited  to  encourage  this 
conunerce,  peremptorily  rejected  the  proposition, 
because  he  perceived  the  iniquity  of  reducing  one 
X^ce  of  men  to  slavery,  while  he  was  consulting  about 
the  ipeans  of  restoring  liberty  to  another  [n].  But 
Las  Casas,  from  the  inconsistency  natural  to  men 
who  hurry  Txdth  headlong  impetuosity  towards  a 
favourite  point,  was  incapable  of  making  this  dis- 
tinction. While  he  contended  earnestly  for  the  li- 
berty of  the  people  born  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe, 
he  laboured  to  enslave  the  inhabitants  of  another 
region  ;  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  zeal  to  save  the 
Americans  from  the  yoke,  pronounced  it  to  be  hwfiil 
and  expedient  to  impose  one  still  heavier  upon  the 
Africans.     Unfortunately  for  the  latter.  Las  Casas^ 

[it]  Herrera,dec.  1.  lib.  ▼.  c.  12.      [m]  lb.  lib.  ix.  c.  5. 
[/]  lb.  lib.  fiii.  c.  9.  [«J  lb.  dec.  2.  lib.  ii,  c.8. 
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plan  was  adopted.  Charles  granted  a  patent  to  one 
of  his  Flemish  favourites,  containing  an  exclusive 
right  of  importing  four  thousand  negroes  into  Ame- 
riGa.  The  favourite  sold  his  patent  to  some  Genoese 
merchants  for  twenty-five  thousand  ducats,  and  they 
were  the  first  who  brought  into  a  regular  form  that 
commerce  for  slaves  between  Africa  and  America, 
which  has  since  4)een  carried  on  to  such  an  amazing 
extent  [o]. 

1518.]  But  the  Genoese  merchants,  conductbg 
their  operations,  at  first,  with  the  rapacity  of  mono- 
polists, demanded  such  an  high  price  for  negroes, 
that  the  number  imported  into  Hispaniola  made  no 
great  change  upon  the  state  of  the  colony.  Las  Casas, 
irfiose  zeal  was  no  less  inventive  than  indefatigable, 
had  recourse  to  another  expedient  for  the  rehef  of 
the  Indians.  He  observed,  that  most  of  the  persons 
who  had  settled  hitherto  in  America  were  sailors 
and  soldiers  employed  in  the  discovery  or  conquest 
of  the  country ;  tne  younger  sons  of  noble  funilies, 
aBttred  by  the  prospect  of  squiring  sudden  wealth ; 
or  desperate  adventurers,  whom  tneir  indigence  or 
crimes  forced  to  abandon  their  native  land.  Instead 
of  such  men,  who  Were  dissolute,  rapacious,  and  in- 
cqable  of  that  sober  persevering  industry  which  is 
requisite  in  former  new  colonies,  he  proposed  to  sup- 
ply the  settlements  in  Hispaniola  and  other  parts  of 
Ae  New  Worid  with  a  sufficient  number  of  hix)ur- 
en  and  husbandmen,  who  should  be  allured  by  suit- 
able premiums  to  remove  thither.  These,  as  they 
were  accustomed  to  fiitigue,  would  be  able  to  per- 
Ibrm  the  work,  to  which  the  Indians,  from  the  feeble- 
oi  their  constitution,  were  unequal,  and  might 
become  useful  and  opulent  citizens.  But  though 
Bispaiuola  stood  much  in  need  of  a  recruit  of  in- 
bdNtants,  havine  been  visited  at  this  time  with  the 
fnaU-pox,  which  swept  oflf  almost  all  the  natiyei 

[o  j  Hcnera,  dee.  1.  lib.  ii.  c  SQL 
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who  had  survived  their  lonff-continued  oppressioOi 
and  though  Las  Casas  had  trie  countenance  of  thft 
Flemish  ministers,  this  scheme  was  defeated  by  the 
bishop  of  Burgos,  who  thwarted  all  his  projects  [0]. 
Las  Casas  now  despaired  of  procuring  any  rdief 
for  the  Indians  in  those  places  where  the  Spaniards 
were  already  settled.    The  evil  was  become  so  io« 
veterate  there,  as  not  to  admit  of  a  cure.    But  such 
discoveries  were  daily  making  in  the  continent,  as 
gave  an  high  idea  both  of  its  extent  and  populous- 
ness.    In  all  those  vast  regions  there  was  but  one 
feeble  colony  planted ;  and  except  a  small  spot  OQ 
the  isthmus  of  Darien,  the  natives  still   occupied 
the  whole  country.     This  opened  a  new  and  more^ . 
ample   field  for  the  humanity  and  zeal  of  Las  CasM,. 
who  flattered  himself  that  he  might  prevent  a  per-. 
nicious  system  from  being  introduced  there,  thou^ 
he  had  failed  of  success  in  his  attempts  to  overturn 
it,  where  it  was  already  established.  Full  of  this  idea» . 
he  applied  for  a  grant  of  the  unoccupied  country^' 
stretching  along  the  sea-coast,  from  the  gulf  of  Faiia. 
to  the  western  frontier  of  that  province  now  known, 
by  the  name  of  6anta  Martha.     He  proposed  to  set? 
tie  there  with  a  colony  composed  of  husbandmeD^ 
labourers,  and  ecclesiastics.    He  engaged,  in  the  spaoo 
of  two  years,  to  civilize  ten  thousand  of  the  nadvev 
and  to  instruct  them  so  thoroughly  in  the  arts  of 
social  life,  that,  from  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  aa 
annual  revenue  of  fifteen  thousand  ducats  should 
arise  to  the  king.    In  ten  years  he  expected  that  his 
improvements  would  be  so  far  advanced,  as  to  yidd  . 
annually  sixty  thousand  ducats.    He  stipulated,  tbat. 
no  sailor  or  soldier  should  ever  be  permitted  to  set*. 
tie  in  this  district ;  and  that  no  Spaniard  whatever, 
should  enter  it  without  his  permission.    He  evea. 
projected  to  clothe  the  people  whom  he  took  along 
witii  him  in  some  distinguishing  garb,  which  did  not 

[pj  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iu  c.  21. 
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lesemUe  the  Spanish  dress,  that  they  might  appear 

0  the  natives  to  be  a  different  race  of  men  from 
hose  who  had  brought  so  many  calamities  upon 
heir  country  [y.]  From  this  scheme,  of  which  I 
lave  traced  only  the  great  lines,  it  is  manifest  that 
.as  Casas  had  formed  ideas  concerning  the  method 
if  treating  the  Indians,  similar  to  those  by  which  the 
esuits  afterwards  carried  on  their  great  operations 
n  another  part  of  the  same  continent.  He  supposed 
hat  the  Europeans,  by  availing  themselves  of  that 
jcendant  which  they  possessed  in  consequence  of 
heir  superior  pomress  in  science  and  improvement, 
night  CTauiially  form  the  minds  of  the  Americans  to 
tihsh  those  comforts  of  which  they  were  destitute, 
night  train  them  to  the  arts  of  civil  life,  and  render 
liein  capable  of  its  functions. 

But  to  the  bishop  of  Burgos  and  the  council  of 
the  Indies  this  project  appeared  not  only  chimerical, 
bat  dangerous  in  a  high  degree.  They  deemed  the 
bcolties  of  the  Americans  to  be  naturally  so  limited, 
nd  their  indolence  so  excessive,  that  every  attempt 
to  bstruct  or  improve  them  would  be  fruitless.  They 
contended,  that  it  would  be  extremely  imprudent 
^  rive  the  command  of  a  country  extending  above 

1  ttousand  miles  along  the  coast,  to  a  £sincitul  pre- 
tunptuous  enthusiast,  a  stranger  to  the  affairs  of  the 
'end,  and  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  government. 
«is  Casas,  far  from  being  discouraged  with  a  repulse, 
^Uch  he  had  reason  to  expect,  had  recourse  once 
lore  to  the  Flemish  favourites,  who  zealously  patro- 
iied  his  scheme,  merely  because  it  had  been  reject- 
d  by  the  Spanish  ministers.  They  prevailed  with 
beir  master,  who  had  lately  been  raised  to  the  Im- 
erial  dignity,  to  refer  the  consideration  of  this  mea* 
ire  to  a  select  number  of  his  privy-counsellors  ;  and 
M  Casas  having  excepted  against  the  members  of 
m  ooundl  of  the  Indies,  as  partial  and  interested, 

[^]  Herreraf  dec.  2.  lib.  iv.  c.  3. 
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they  were  all  excluded.  The  decision  of  men  chosen 
by  recommendation  of  the  Flemings,  was  perfecdy 
conformable  to  their  sentiments.  They  warmly  ap 
proved  of  Las  Casas'  plan  ;  and  gave  orders  for  car- 
rying it  into  execution,  but  restricted  the  territcny 
allotted  him  to  three  hundred  miles  along  the  coast 
of  Cumana,  allowing  him,  however,  to  extend  it  as 
fan  as  he  pleased  towards  the  interior  part  of  the 
country  [r]. 

This  determination  did  not  pass  uncensured. 
Almost  every  person  who  had  been  in  the  West  In- 
dies exclaimed  against  it,  and  supported  their  opinion 
so  confidently,  and  with  such  plausible  reasons,  as 
made  it  adviseable  to  pause  and  to  review  the  sub- 
ject more  deliberately.  Charles  himself,  though  ac- 
customed, at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  to  adopt 
the  sentiments  of  his  ministers,  with  such  subnusave 
deference  as  did  not  promise  that  decisive  vigour  of 
mind  which  distinguished  his  riper  years,  could  not 
help  suspecting  that  the  eagerness  with  wluch  the 
Flemings  took  part  in  every  affair  relating  to  Am^ 
rica,  flowed  from  some  improper  motive,  and  began 
to  discover  an  inclination  to  examine  in  person  into 
the  state  of  the  question  concerning  the  diaracter  of 
the  Americans,  and  the  proper  manner  of  treating 
them.  An  opportunity  of  making  this  inquiry  with 
great  advantage  soon  occurred  [June  20].  Quevedo» 
the  bishop  of  Darien,  who  had  accompanied  Fbdn- 
rias  to  the  continent  in  the  year  one  thousand  fi^ 
hundred  and  thirteen,  happened  to  land  at  Barcekma, 
where  the  court  then  resided^  It  was  quickly  knowii» 
that  his  sentiments  concerning  the  talents  and  dis- 
position of  the  Indians  differed  from  those  of  U^ 
Casas ;  and  Charles  naturally  concluded  that  by  con* 
fronting  two  respectable  persons,  who,  during  their 
residence  in  America,  had  full  leisure  to  observe  the 

[f]  Gomara,  Hiit.  Gener.  c.  ??•     Herrera,  dec.  &  lib.  iv* 
c.  3.     Oviedoi  lib.  six.  c.  5. 
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manners  of  the  people  whom  they  pretended  to  de- 
scribe, he  might  be  able  to  discover  which  of  them 
bad  formed  his  opinion  with  the  greatest  discern- 
ment  and  accuracy. 

A  day  for  this  solemn  audience  was  appointed. 
The  emperor  appeared  with  extraordinary  pomp, 
and  took  his  seat  on  a  throne  in  the  gi-eat  hall  of 
the  palace.  His  principal  c  )urtiers  attended.  Don 
Diego  Columbus,  admiral  of  the  Indies,  was  sum- 
moned to  be  present.  The  bishop  of  Darien  was 
called  upon  first  to  deliver  his  opinion.  He,  in  a 
short  discourse,  lamented  the  fatal  desolation  of  Ame- 
rica, by  the  extinction  of  so  many  of  its  inhabitants  ; 
he  acknowledged  that  this  must  be  imputed,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  excessive  rigour  and  inconsiderate 
proceedings  of  the  Spaniards  ;  but  declared,  that  all 
the  people  of  the  New  World,  whom  he  had  seen 
either  in  the  continent  or  in  the  islands,  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a  race  of  men  marked  out,  by  the  in- 
feriority of  their  talents,  for  servitude,  and  whom 
it  would  be  impossible  to  instruct  or  improve,  unless 
they  were  kept  under  the  continual  inspection  of  a 
master.  Las  Casas,  at  greater  length,  and  with  more 
fervour,  defended  his  own  system.  He  rejected  with 
indignation  the  idea  that  any  race  of  men  was  born 
to  servitude,  as  irreligious  and  inhuman.  He  assert- 
ed, that  the  faculties  of  the  Americans  were  not  na- 
turally despicable,  but  unimproved  ;  that  they  were 
capable  of  receiving  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
religion,  as  well  as  of  acquiring  the  industry  and 
arts  which  would  qualify  them  for  the  various  offices 
of  social  life ;  that  the  mildness  and  timidity  of  their 
nature  rendered  them  so  submissive  and  docile,  that 
they  might  be  l^d  and  formed  with  a  gentle  hand. 
He  professed,  that  his  intentions  in  proposing  the 
scheme  now  under  consideration  were  pure  and  dis- 
interested ;  and  though,  from  the  accomplishment 
of  his  designs,  incstinuble  benefits  would  result  to 
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the  crown  of  Casdk,  he  never  had  daimed,  nor  ever 
would  receive,  any  recompence  on  that  account. 

Charlfs  ^^^  hearing  both,  and  consulting  with 
his  ministers,  did  not  think  Imnself  suffidendy  in- 
fbrmed  to  establish  any  general  arrangement  with 
respect  to  the  state  of  theindians;  but  as  he  had  per* 
feet  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Las  Casas,  and  as 
even  the  bishop  of  Darien  admitted  his  scheme  to  be 
of  such  importance,  that  a  trial  should  be  made  of  its 
effects,  he  issued  a  patent  [1520 J,  granting  him  the 
district  in  Cumana  formerly  mentioned,  with  fiiH 
power  to  establish  a  colony  there  according  to  his 

own  plan  [J^3- 

Las  Cans  pushed  on  the  preparations  for  his  voy- 
age with  his  usual  ardour.  But,  either  from  his  own 
ine]qierience  in  the  conduct  o£  affairs,  or  frt>m  the 
secret  opposition  of  the  Spanish  nobiUty,  who  uni- 
versally dreaded  the  success  of  an  institution  that 
midit  rob  them  of  the  industrious  and  useful  hands 
whidi  cultivated  their  estates,  his  progress  in  enga- 
l^g  husbandmen  and  labourers  was  extremely  slow, 
and  he  could  not  prevail  on  more  than  two  hundred 
to  accompany  him  to  Cumana. 

Nothing,  however,  could  damp  his  zeaL  With 
this  slender  train,  hardly  suffident  to  take  possession 
of  such  a  large  territory,  and  altogether  unequal 
to  any  effectual  attempt  towards  diilizdng  its  inha^ 
bitants,  he  set  saiL  The  first  place  at  w^hich  he 
touched  was  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico,  lliere  he  re* 
cdved  an  account  of  a  new  obstade  to  the  execudon 
of  his  scheme,  more  insuperable  than  any  he  had  hi- 
therto encountered.  When  he  left  America  in  the 
year  one  thousand  five  huddred  and  sixteen,  the 
Spaniards  had  litde  intercourse  with  any  part  of  the 
continent,  except  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  gulf 
of  Darien.    But  as  every  spedes  of  internal  inaus- 

[<]  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iv.  c.  8»  4,  5.  Argensola  Annalet 
d'Angooi  74.  97*     Remisal  Hist.  Gener.  lib.  ii.  c.  19,  2a 
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try  began  to  stagnate  in  Hispaniola,  when,  by  the 
rapid  decrease  of  the  natives,  the  Spaniards  were 
deprived  of  those  hands  with  which  they  had  hither- 
to carried  on  their  operations,  this  prompted  them 
to  try  various  expedients  for  supplying  that  loss. 
Considerable  numbers  of  negroes  were  imported ; 
but  on  account  of  their  exorbitant  price,  many  of 
the  planters  could  not  afford  to  purchase  them.  In 
order  to  procure  slaves  at  an  easier  rate,  some  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Hispaniola  fitted  out  vessels  to  cruize 
along  the  coast  of  the  continent.  In  places  where 
they  found  themselves  inferior  in  strength,  they  tra- 
ded with  the  natives,  and  gave  European  toys  in  ex- 
change for  the  plates  of  gold  worn  by  them  as  or- 
naments ;  but  wherever  they  could  surprise  or  over- 
power the  Indians,  they  carried  them  off  by  force, 
and  sold  them  as  slaves  [/].  In  those  predatory  ex- 
cursions, such  atrocious  acts  of  violence  and  cruelty 
had  been  committed,  that  the  Spanish  name  was  held 
in  detestation  all  over  the  continent.  Whenever  any 
ships  appeared,  the  inhabitants  either  fled  to  the 
woods,  or  rushed  down  to  the  shore  in  arms,  to  repel 
those  hated  disturbers  of  their  tranquillity.  They 
forced  some  parties  of  the  Spaniards  to  retreat  with 
{nredpitation  ;  they  cut  off  others ;  and  in  the  vio- 
lence of  their  resentment  against  the  whole  nation, 
they  murdered  two  Dominican  missionaries,  whose 
seal  had  prompted  them  to  settle  in  the  province  of 
Camana  [u].  This  outrage  against  persons  revered 
for  their  sanctity,  excited  such  indignation  among 
the  people  of  Hispaniola,  who,  notwithstancting  all 
their  licentious  and  cruel  proceedings,  were  possessed 
with  a  wonderful  zeal  for  religion,  and  a  super- 
fdtious  respect  for  its  ministers,  that  they  determined 
to  inflict  exemplary  punishment,  not  only  upon  the 
perpetrators  of  that  crime,  but  upon  the  whole  race. 

[^3  Herren>  dec.  8.  lib.  ii.  c.  S. 
[«]  Oviedo,  Hilt.  lib.  six.  c  9. 
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With  this  view,  they  gave  the  command  of  five  ships 
and  three  hundred  men  to  Diego  Ocampo,  with 
orders  to  lay  waste  all  the  country  of  Cumana  with 
iire  and  sword,  and  to  transport  all  the  inhabitants 
as  slaves  to  Hispaniola.  This  armament  Las  Casas 
found  at  Puerto  Rico,  in  its  way  to  the  continent ; 
and  as  Ocampo  refused  to  defer  his  voyage,  he  im- 
mediitely  perceived  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
attempt  the  execution  of  his  pacific  plan  in  a  coun- 
try destined  to  be  the  seat  of  war  and  desolation 

In  order  to  provide  against  the  effects  of  this  un* 
fortunate  incident,  he  set  sail  directly  for  St.  Do- 
mingo [12th  April],  leaving  his  followers  cantoned 
out  among  the  planters  in  Puerto  Rico.  From  many 
concurring  causes,  the  reception  which  Las  Casas 
met  with  in  Hispaniola  w*as  very  unfavourable.    In 
his  negotiations  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians,  he  had 
censured  the  conduct  of  his  countrymen  settled 
there  with  such  honest  severity  as  rendered  him  uni- 
versally odious  to  them.  They  considered  their  own. 
ruin  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  his  success^ 
They  were  now  elated  with  hope  of  receiving  a  larg^ 
recruit  of  slaves  from  Cumana,  which  must  be  r^^ 
linquished  if  Las  Casas  were  assisted  in  settling 
projected  colony  there.     Figueroa,  in  consequent 
of  the  instructions  which  he  had  received  in  Spaii 
had  made  an  experiment  concerning  the  capacity 
the  Indians,  that  was  represented  as  decisive  agai] 
the  system  of  Las  Casas.     He  collected  in  Hispani< 
a  good  number  of  the  natives  and  settled  them  in  t 
villages,  leaving  them  at  perfect  liberty,  and  with  t  ^' 
uncontrolled  direction  of  their  own  actions,    l^vi 
that  people,  accustomed  to  a  mode  of  life  extrem^i/ 
diflFerent  from  that  which  takes  place  wherever  civi- 
lization had  made  any  considerable  progress,  were 
incapable  of  assuming  now  habits  at  once.     Dejected 

[x]  Hcrrera,  dec  2.  lib.  is.  c.  S|  9. 
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with  their  own  misfortunes  as  well  as  those  of  their 
country,  they  exened  so  little  industry  in  cultivating 
the  ground,  appeared  so  devoid  of  solicitude  or  fore- 
sight in  providing  for  their  own  wants,  and  were 
such  strangers  to  arrangement  in  conducting  their 
afiairs,  that  the  Spaniards  pronounced  them  inca- 
pable of  being  formed  to  live  like  men  in  social  life, 
and  considered  them  as  children,  who  should  be  kept 
under  the  perpetual  tutelage  of  persons  superior  to 
themselves  in  wisdom  and  sagacity  [  y*"] 

NotMdthstanding  all  those  circumstances,  which 
alienated  the  persons  in  Hispaniola,  to  whom  Las 
Casas  applied  from  himself  and  from  his  measures, 
he,  by  his  activity  and  perseverance,  by  some  con- 
cessions, and  many  threats,  obtained  at  length  a  small 
body  of  troops  to  protect  him  and  his  colony  at  their 
first  landing.  But  upon  his  return  to  Puerto  Rico, 
he  found  that  the  diseases  of  the  climate  had  been 
£ital  to  several  of  his  people ;  and  that  others  having 

fot  employment  in  that  island,  refused  to  follow 
im.  "With  the  handful  that  remained,  he  set  sail 
and  landed  in  Cumana.  Ocampo  had  executed  his 
commission  in  that  province  with  such  barbarous 
rage,  having  massacred  many  of  the  inhabitants,  sent 
others  in  chains  to  Hispaniola,  and  forced  the  rest  to 
fly  for  shelter  to  the  woods,  that  the  people  of  a 
small  colony,  which  he  had  planted  at  a  place  which 
he  named  Toledo ^  were  ready  to  perish  for  want  in 
a  desolated  country.  There,  however.  Las  Casas 
was  obliged  to  fix  his  residence,  though  deserted 
both  by  tne  troops  appointed  to  protect  him,  and  by 
those  under  the  command  of  Ocampo,  who  foresaw 
and  dreaded  the  calamities  to  which  he  must  be  ex- 
posed in  that  wretched  station.  He  made  the  be^t 
provision  in  his  power  for  the  safety  and  subsi^tance 
of  his  followers ;  but  as  his  utmost  efforts  availed 
little  towards  securing  either  the  one  or  the  other, 

\^tf}  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  x.  c.  5. 
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he  returned  to  Hlspaniola,  in  order  to  solicit  more 
eflPectual  aid  for  the  preservation  of  men,  who  frcrni 
coqfidence  in  him  had  ventured  into  a  post  of  so 
much  danger*    Soon  after  his  departure,  the  natives, 
having  discovered  the  feeble  and  defenceless  state  of 
the  Spaniards,  assembled  secretly,  attacked  them 
with  tne  fury  natural  to  men  exasperated  by  many 
injuries,  cut  off  a  good  number,  and  compelled  the 
rest  to  fly  in  the  utmost  consternation  to  the  island 
of  Cubagua.    The  small  colony  settled  there,  on  ac- 
count or  the  pearl  fishery,  catching  the  panic  with 
which  their  countrymen  haj^d  been  seized,  abandoned 
the  island,  and  not  a  Spaniard  remained  in  any  part 
of  the  continent,  or  adjacent  islands,  from  the  guff  of 
Fsuria  to  the  borders  of  Darien.    Astonished  at  such 
a  succession  of  disasters,  Las  Casas  was  ashamed  to 
shew  his  face  after  this  fatal  termination  of  all  his 
splendid  schemes.    He  shut  himself  up  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  Dominicans  at  St.  Domingo,  and  soon 
after  assumed  the  habit  of  that  order  {^z']* 

Though  the  expulsion  of  the  colony  from  Cumana 
happened  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-one,  I  have  chosen  to  trace  the  progress  of 
Las  Casas'  negotiations  ftom  their  first  rise  to  their 
final  issue  without  interruption.  His  system  was  the 
object  of  long  and  attentive  discussion ;  and  though 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  Americans,  part- 
ly from  his  own  rashness  and  imprudence,  and  partly 
from  the  malevolent  opposition  of  his  adversaries, 
were  not  attended  with  that  success  which  he  pro- 
mised with  too  sanguine  confidence,  great  praise  is 
due  to  his  humane  activity,  which  gave  rise  to  va- 
rious regulations  that  were  of  some  benefit  to  that 
unhappy  people.    I  return  now  to  the  history  of  the 

[z]  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  x.  c.  5.  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  S,  *,  5. 
Oviedo,  Hist.  lib.  xix.  c.  5.  Gomara,  c.  77.  Davili  PadiUi, 
lib.  i.  c.  97.     Remisal  Hist.  Gen.  lib.  xi.  c.  2%  23. 
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Spanish  discoveries,  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of 
time  [a]' 

Diego  Vehsquez,  who  conquered  Cuba  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven,  still  retained 
the  government  of  that  island,  as  the  deputy  of  Don 
IXego  Columbus,  though  he  seldom  acknowledged 
his  superior,  and  aimed  at  rendering  his  own  autho- 
rity altogether  independent  [6].  Under  his  prudent 
administration,  Cuba  became  one  of  the  most  flour-, 
ishing  of  the  Spanish  setdements.  The  fame  of  this 
allured  thither  many  persons  from  the  other  colo* 
nies,  in  hopes  of  finding  either  some  permanent  es- 
tablishment or  some  employment  for  their  activity. 
As  Cuba  lay  to  the  west  of  all  the  islands  occupied 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  as  the  ocean,  which  stretches 
beyond  it  towardb  that  quarter,  had  not  hitherto  been 
e]qdored,  these  circumstances  naturally  invited  the 
inhabitants  to  attempt  new  discoveries.  An  expedi- 
tion for  this  purpose,  in  which  activity  and  resolu- 
tion might  conduct  to  sudden  wealth,  was  more 
suited  to  the  genius  of  the  age,  than  the  patient  in- 
dustry requisite  in  clearing  ground  and  manufactur- 
ing sugar.  Instigated  by  this  spirit,  several  officers, 
who  had  served  under  Pedrarias  in  Darien,  entered 
into  an  association  to  undertake  a  voyage  of  disco- 
very. They  persuaded  Francisco  Hernandez  Cor- 
dova, an  opulent  planter  in  Cuba,  and  a  man  of  dis- 
tinguished courage,  to  join  with  them  in  the  adven- 
ture, and  chose  him  to  be  their  commander.  Velas- 
quez not  only  approved  of  the  design,  but  assisted 
in  carrying  it  on.  As  the  veterans  from  Darien  were 
extremely  indigent,  he  and  Cordova  advanced 
money  for  purchasing  three  small  vessels,  and  fur- 
nbhing  them  with  every  thing  requisite  either  for 
traffic  or  for  war.  A  hundred  and  ten  men  em- 
barked on  board  of  them,  and  sailed  from  St*  Jago 

[ff ]  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  z.  c.  5.  p.  329L 
[^J  Ibid.  lib.  ii.  c.  19. 
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de  Cuba,  on  the  eighth  of  February  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  seventeen.  By  the  advice  of  their 
chief  pilot,  Antonio  Alaminos,  who  had  served  under 
the  first  admiral  Columbus,  they  stood  directly  wast^ 
relying  on  the  opinion  of  that  great  navigator,  who 
uniformly  maintained  that  a  westerly  course  would 
lead  to  the  most  import2uit  discoveries. 

On  the  twenty-first  day  after  their  departure  from 
St.  Jago,  they  saw  land,  which  proved  to  be  Cape 
CatochCj  the  eastern  point  of  that  large  peninsula  pro* 
jecting  from  the  continent  of  America,  which  still 
retains  its  oririnal  name  of  Yucatan*  As  thej  ap« 
proached  the  shore,  five  canoes  came  ofiFfuU  oi  peo* 
pie  decently  clad  in  cotton  garments ;  an  astom^ 
ing  spectacle  to  the  Spaniards,  who  had  found  every 
other  part  of  America,  possessed  by  naked  savages. 
Cordova  endeavoured  by  small  presents  to  gain  the 
good-will  of  these  people.  They,  though  amazed 
at  the  strange  objects  now  presented  for  the  first 
time  to  their  view,  invited  the  Spaniards  to  visit  their 
habitations,  with  an  appearance  of  cordiality .  They 
landed  accordingly,  and  as  they  advanced  into  the 
country,  they  observed  with  new  wonder  some  large 
houses  built  with  stone.  But  they  soon  found  that, 
if  the  people  of  Yucatan  had  made  progress  in  im- 
provement beyond  their  countrymen,  they  were 
likewise  more  artful  and  warlike.  For  though  the 
cazique  received  Cordova  with  many  tokens  of 
friendship,  he  had  posted  a  censiderable  body  of  his 
subjects  in  ambush  behind  a  thicket,  who,  upon  a 
signal  given  by  him,  rushed  out  and  attacked  the 
Spaniards  with  great  boldness,  and  some  degree  of 
martial  order.  At  the  first  flight  of  their  arrows, 
fifteen  of  the  Spaniards  were  wounded ;  but  the  In- 
dians  were  struck  with  such  terror  by  the  sudden 
explosion  of  the  fire-arms,  and  so  surprised  at  th^ 
execution  done  by  them,  by  the  cross-bows,  and  by 
the  ether  weapons  of  their  new  enemies,  tiiat  they 
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fled  precipitately.  Cordova  quitted  a  country  where 
he  had  met  with  such  a  fierce  reception,  carrying  off 
two  prisoners,  together  with  the  ornaments  of  a 
small  temple,  which  he  plundered  in  his  retreat. 

He  continued  his  course  towards  the  west,  with- 
out losing  sight  of  the  coast,  and  on  the  sixteenth 
day  arrived  at  Campeachy.  There  the  natives  re- 
ceived them  more  hospitably ;  but  the  Spaniards  were 
much  surprised,  that  on  all  the  extensive  coast  along 
which  they  had  sailed,  and  which  they  imagined  to 
be  a  large  island,  they  had  not  observed  any  river  [c], 
A%  their  water  began  to  fail,  they  advanced,  in  hopes 
of  finding  a  supply ;  and  at  length  they  discovered 
the  mouth  of  a  river  at  Potonchan,  some  leagues  be- 
yond Campeachy. 

Cordova  landed  all  his  troops  in  order  to  protect 
the  sailors  while  employed  in  filling  the  casks ;  but 
notwithstanding  this  precaution,  the  natives  rushed 
down  upon  them  with  such  fury,  and  in  such  num- 
bers, that  forty-seven  of  the  Spaniards  were  killed 
upon  the  spot,  and  one  man  only  of  the  whole  body 
escaped  unhurt.  Their  commander  though  wound- 
ed in  twelve  different  places,  directed  the  retreat 
with  presence  of  mind  equal  to  the  courage  with 
which  he  had  led  them  on  in  the  engagement,  and 
with  much  difficulty  they  regained  their  ships. 
After  this  fatal  repulse,  nothing  remained  but  to 
hasten  back  to  Cuba  with  their  shattered  forces.  In 
their  passage  thither  they  suffered  the  most  exquisite 
distress  for  want  of  water,  that  men  wounded  and 
sickly,  shut  up  in  small  vessels,  and  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  can  be  supposed  to  endure. 
Some  of  them,  sinking  under  these  calamities,  died 
by  the  way ;  Cordova,  their  commander,  expired 
soon  after  they  landed  in  Cuba  [c/J. 

[c]  See  Note  XXVI. 

[rf]  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  ii.  c.  17,  IS,     Histor.  Vcrciademde 
h  Couquisu  de  la  Nucva  Espaoa  por  Beraal  Diaz  del  CattillQ^ 
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Notwithstanding  the  disastrous  conclusion  of  this 
expedition,  it  contributed  rather  to  animate  than  to 
damp  a  spirit  of  enterprise  among  the  Spaniards. 
They  had  discovered  an  extensive  country,  situated 
at  no  great  distance  from  Cuba,  fertile  in  appearance, 
and  possessed  by  a  people  far  superior  in  improve* 
ment  to  any  hitherto  known  in  America.  Though 
they  had  carried  on  little  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  they  had  brought  off  some  orna- 
ments of  gold,  not  considerable  in  value,  but  of  sin* 
gular  fabric.  These  circumstances,  related  ^4th  the 
exaggeration  natural  to  men  desirous  of  heightening 
the  merit  of  their  own  exploits,  were  more  than  sui^ 
ficicnt  to  excite  romantic  hopes  and  expectations. 
Great  numbers  offered  to  engage  in  a  new  expedi* 
tlon.  Velasquez,  solicitous  to  distinguish  himself  by 
some  service  so  meritorious  as  might  entitle  him  to 
claim  the  government  of  Cuba  independent  of  the 
admiral,  not  only  encouraged  their  ardour,  but  at 
his  own  expence  fitted  out  four  ships  for  the  voyage. 
Two  hundred  and  forty  volunteers,  among  whom 
were  several  persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  embarked 
in  this  enterprise.  The  command  of  it  was  given 
to  Juan  de  Grijalva,  a  young  man  of  known  merit 
and  courage,  with  instructions  to  observe  attentively 
the  nature  of  the  countries,  which  he  should  disco- 
ver, to  barter  for  gold,  and,  if  circumstances  were 
inviting,  to  settle  a  colony  in  some  proper  stadoa. 
He  sailed  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  on  the  eighth  of 
April  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighteen.  The 
pilot  Aliminos  held  the  same  course  as  m  the  former 
voyage ;  but  the  violence  of  the  currents  carrying 
the  ships  to  the  south,  the  first  land  which  they 
made  was  the  island  of  CozumeU  to  the  east  of  Yuca- 
tan. As  all  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  woods  and 
mountains  at  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  they 

cap.  I — 7.     Oviedoy  lib.  xvii.  c.  S.    Gomara,  c.  52.    P.  Martyr 
de  Ifisulis  nuper  in?eDtii|  p.  329. 
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made  no  long  stay  there,  and  without  any  remark* 
able  occurrence  they  reached  Potonchan  on  the  oppo* 
nte  Side  of  the  peninsula.  The  desire  of  avenging 
rheir  countrymen  who  hid  been  slain  there,  con-* 
::amed  with  their  ideas  of  good  policy,  in  prompt* 
ing  them  to  land,  that  they  might  chastise  the 
Indians  of  that  district  with  such  exemplary  rigour, 
u  would  strike  terror  into  all  the  people  around 
them.  But  though  they  disembarked  all  their 
troops,  and  carried  ashore  some  field-pieces,  the  In* 
dBans  fought  with  such  courage,  that  the  Spaniards 
gained  the  victory  with  difficulty,  and  were  confirm* 
ed  in  their  opinion,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  coun« 
try  would  prove  more  formidable  enemies  than  any 
they  had  met  Mrith  in  other  parts  of  America^  From 
Potonchan,  they  continued  their  voyage  towards  the 
west,  keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  the  shore,  and 
nscLog  anchor  every  evening,  from  dread  of  the  dan* 
geroos  accidents  to  which  they  might  be  exposed  in 
an  unknown  sea.  During  the  day,  their  eyes  were 
tamed  continually  towards  land,  with  a  mixture  of 
surprise  and  wonder  at  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  the  novelty  of  the  objects  which  they  be* 
bdd.  Many  villages  were  scattered  along  the  coast, 
m  which  they  could  distinguish  houses  of  stone  that 
appeared  white  and  lofty  at  a  distance.  In  the 
lionnth  of  their  admiration,  they  fmded  these  to  be 
dties  adorned  with  towers  and  pinnacles ;  and  one 
of  the  soldiers  happening  to  remark  that  this  coun- 
try resemUed  Spain  in  its  appearance,  Grijalva,  with 
universal  applause,  called  it  New  Spain^  the  name 
which  still  distinguishes  this  extensive  and  opulent 
province  of  the  Spanish  empire  in  America  [€]• 
They  landed  in  a  river  which  the  natives  called  Tom 
hatto  fjune  9],  and  the  fame  of  their  victory  at 
PocoDOian  having  reached  this  place,  the  cazique 
not  only  received  them  amicably,  but  bestowed  pre* 

ley  Sec  NoTB  XXVII. 
VOL.  I.  NO.  3.  P 
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sents  upon  them  of  such  value,  as  confirmed  the  high 
ideas  which  the  Spaniards  had  formed  with  respect 
to  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  the  country*     These 
ideas  were  raised  still  higher  by  what  occurred  at  the 
place  where  they  next  touched.     This  was  consider- 
ably  to  the  west  of  Tabasco,  in  the  province  since 
known  by  the  name  of  Guaxaca.     There  they  were 
received  with  the  respect  paid  to  superior  beings. 
The  people  perfumed  them  as  they  landed,  with  in- 
cense of  gum  copal,  and  presented  to  them  as  offer* 
ings  the  choicest  delicacies  of  their  country.     They 
were  extremely  fond  of  trading  with  their  new  viat- 
ants,  and  in  six  days  the  Spaniards  obtained  oma* 
ments  of  gold,  of  curious  workmanship,  to  the  value 
of  fifteen  thousand  pesos,  in  exchange  for  European 
toys  of  small  price.     The  two  prisoners  whom  Cor- 
dova had  brought  from  Yucatan,  had  hitherto  served 
as  interpreters ;   but  as  they  did  not  understand  the 
language  of  this  country,  the  Spaniards  learned  from 
thfi  natives  by  si^s,  that  they  were  subjects  of  a 
great  monarch  called  Montezuma,  whose  dominioD 
extended  over   that    and    many  other    provinces- 
Leaving  this  place,  with  which  he  had  so  much  reason 
to  be  pleased,  Grijalva  continued  his  course  towards 
the  west.     He  landed  on  a  small  island  [June  19], 
which  he  named  the  Isle  of  Sacrifices,  because  theie 
the  Spaniards  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  the  hoijid 
spectacle  of  human  victims,  which  the  barbarous 
superstition  of  the  natives  offered  to  their  gods.    He 
touched  at  another  small  island,  which  he  called  St. 
Juan  dc  Ulua.     From  this  place  he  dispatched  Pedro 
de  Alvarado,  one  of  his  officers,  to  Velasquez,  with 
a  fiill  account  of  the  important  discoveries  which  he 
had  made,  and  with  al)  the  treasure  that  he  had  ac- 
quired by  trafficking  with  the  natives.     After  the 
departure  of  Alvarado,  he  himself,  with  the  remain- 
ijig  vessels,  proceeded  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the 
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river  Panuco,  the  country  still  appearing  to  be  well 
peopled,  fertile,  and  opulent. 

Several  of  Grijalva*s  officers  contended,  that  it  ^'as 
not  enough  to  have  discovered  those  delightful  re- 
gions, or  to  have  performed,  at  their  different  land- 
ing-places, the  empty  ceremony  of  taking  possession 
of  them  for  the  crown  of  Castile,  and  that  their  glory 
was  incomplete,  unless  they  planted  a  colony  in  some 
proper  station,  which  might  not  only  secure  the 
Spanish  nation  a  footing  in  the  country,  but,  with 
the  reinforcements  which  they  were  certain  of  re- 
ceiving, might  gradually  subject  the  whole  to  the 
dominion  of  their  sovereign.  But  the  squadron  had 
now  been  above  five  months  at  sea ;  the  greatest  part 
of  their  provisions  was  exhausted,  and  what  remain- 
ed of  their  stores  so  much  corrupted  by  the  heat  of 
the  climate,  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for  use ;  they  had 
lost  some  men  by  death ;  others  were  sickly ;  the 
country  was  crowded  with  people  who  seemed  to  be 
intelligent  as  well  as  brave ;  and  they  were  under 
the  government  of  one  powerful  monarch,  who 
could  bring  them  to  act  against  their  invaders  with 
united  force.  To  plant  a  colony  under  so  many  cir- 
cumstances of  disadvantage,  appeared  a  scheme  too 
perilous  to  be  attempted.  Grij^va,  though  possessed 
both  of  ambition  and  courage,  was  destitute  of  the 
superior  talents  capable  of  forming  or  executing  such 
a  great  plan.  He  judged  it  more  prudent  to  return 
to  Cuba,  having  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  his  voyage, 
and  accomplished  all  that  the  armament  which  he 
commanded  enabled  him  to  perform.  He  returned 
to  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October,  - 
fironi  which  he  had  taken  his  departure  about  sak 
months  before  [y  J. 

This  was  the  longest  as  well  as  the  mo?;  successful 
voyage  which  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  made  in 

[/*]   Herrcra,  dec.  11.  lib.  iii.  c.  1,  2,  9,  10.     Bemal  Diaz, 
€.  8y  17.     Oviedo,  Hist.  lib.  xvii.  c.  9,  20.     Gomara,  c.  49. 
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tke  Netr  World.  They  had  discovered  that  Yuca- 
tan was  not  an  island  as  they  had  supposed,  but  pare 
of  the  great  continent  of  America.  From  Potondian 
tber  had  pursued  their  course  for  many  hundred 
ndes  along  a  coast  formerly  unexplored,  stretching 
at  irst  towards  the  west,  and  then  turning  to  the 
north ;  all  the  country  which  they  had  discovered 
jMeared  to  be  no  less  valuable  than  extensive.  As 
soon  as  Alvarado  reached  Cuba,  Velasquez,  trans* 
ported  with  success  so  far  beyond  his  most  sanguine 
expectations,  immediately  dispatched  a  person  of  con« 
iidence  to  carry  this  important  intelligence  to  Spain, 
to  exhibit  the  rich  productions  of  the  countries  which 
had  been  discovered  by  his  means,  and  to  solicit  such 
an  increase  of  authority  as  might  enable  and  encour« 
age  him  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  them.  Without 
waiting  for  the  retiu'n  of  his  messenger,  or  for  die 
arrival  of  Grijalva,  of  whom  he  was  become  so  jea- 
lous or  distrustful  that  he  resolved  no  longer  to 
employ  him,  he  began  to  prepare  such  a  powerfiil 
armament,  as  might  prove  equal  to  an  enterprise  ci 
80  much  danger  and  importance. 

But  as  the  expedition  upon  which  Velasquez  was^ 
now  intent,  terminated  in  conquests  of  greater  mo* 
ment  than  what  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  atchieved, 
and  led  them  to  the  knowledge  of  a  people,  who,  if 
compared  with  those  tribes  of  America,  with  whom 
thev  were  hitherto  acquainted,  may  be  considered  as 
highly  civilized ;  it  is  proper  to  pause  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  history  of  events  extremely  different  from 
those  which  we  have  already  related,  in  order  to  taktf 
a  view  of  the  state  of  the  New  VSTorld  when  first 
discovered,  and  to  contemplate  the  policy  and  man* 
ners  of  the  rude  uncultivated  tribes  that  occu[Med  alt 
the  parts  of  it  with  which  the  Spaniards  were  at  diis 
time  acquainted. 
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rrrvTENTY-SIX  years  had  elapsed  since  Cdum^ 

X    bus  conducted  the  people  of  Europe  to  the  New 

World  During  that  period  the  Spaniards  had  made 

Eeat  progress  in  exploring  its  various  regions.  They 
d  visited  all  the  islands  scattered  in  different  clus- 
ters through  that  part  of  the  ocean  which  flows  in  be- 
tween North  and  South  America.  They  had  sailed 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  continent  from  the 
river  de  la  Plata  to  the  bottom  of  the  Mexican  gulf, 
and  had  found  that  it  stretched  without  interruption 
through  this  vast  portion  of  the  globe.  They  had 
discovered  the  great  Southern  Ocean,  which  opened 
new  prospects  in  that  quarter.  They  had  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  the  coast  of  Florida,  which  led 
them  to  observe  the  continent  as  it  extended  in  an 
opposite  direction ;  and  though  they  pushed  their 
discoveries  no  farther  towards  the  north,  other  na- 
tions had  visited  those  parts  which  they  neglected. 
The  English,  in  a  voyage,  the  motives  and  success 
of  which  shsdl  be  related  in  another  part  of  this  His- 
toiy ,  had  sailed  along  the  coast  of  America  from  La- 
brador to  the  confines  of  Rorida ;  and  the  Portu- 
flniese,  in  quest  of  a  shorter  passage  to  the  East  In* 
dSes,  had  ventured  into  the  northern  seas,  and  view* 
ed  die  same  regions  [a}*  Thus,  at  the  period  where 
1  have  chosen  to  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  New 
World,  its  extent  was  known  almost  from  its  north-* 
cm  extremity  to  thirty-five  degrees  south  of  the 
Equator.  The  countries  which  stretch  from  thence 
to  the  southern  boundary  of  America,  the  great 
empire  of  Peru,  and  the  interior  state  of  the  ex« 
tensive  dominions  subject  to  the  sovereigns  of 
l^esico,  were  still  undiscovered. 

[a]  Henen,  dec.  1.  lib.  ▼!.  c  16% 

PS 
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When  we  contemplate  the  New  World,  the  first* 
circumstance  that  strikes  us  is  its  immense  extent. 
It  was  not  a  small  portion  of  the  earth,  so  incon- 
siderable, that  it  might  have  escaped  the  observation 
or  research  of  former  ages,  which  Columbus  dis- 
covered. He  made  known  a  new  hemisphere,  lai> 
ger  than  either  Europe,  or  Asia,  or  Africa,  the  three 
noted  divisions  of  the  ancient  continent,  and  not 
much  inferior  in  dimensions  to  a  third  part  of  the 
habitable  globe. 

America  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  magnitu'de, 
but  for  its  position.    It  stretches  from  the  northerif 

Eolar  circle  to  a  high  southern  latitude,  above  fifteen 
undred  miles  beyond  the  farthest  extremity  of  the 
old  continent  on  that  side  of  the  line.  A  country  of 
such  extent  passes  through  all  the  climates  capable  of 
becoming  the  habitation  of  man,  and  fit  for  yielding 
the  various  productions  peculiar  either  to  the  tern-? 
perate  or  to  the  torrid  regions  of  the  earth.  • 
Next  to  the  extent  of  the  New  World,  the  gran- 
deur of  the  objects  which  it  presents  to  view  is  most 
apt  to  strike  the  eye  of  an  observer.  Nature  seems 
here  to  have  carried  on  her  operations  upon  a  larger 
scale,  and  with  a  bolder  hand,  and  to  have  distin- 
guished the  features  of  this  country  by  ^a  peculiar 
magnificence.  The  mountains  of  America  are  much 
superior  in  height  to  those  in  the  other  divisions 
of  the  globe.  Even  the  plain  of  Quito,  wWch  nwty 
be  considered  as  the  base  of  the  Andes,  is  elevated 
farther  above  the  sea  than  the  top  of  the  Pyrenees, 
This  stupenduous  ridge  of  the  Andes,  no  less  remark- 
able for  extent  than  elevation,  rises  in  diflferentplaces 
more  than  one  third  above  the  Pike  of  TeneriflFe,  the 
highest  land  in  the  ancient  hemisphere.  The  Andes 
may^  literally  be  said  to  hide  their  heads  in  the 
clouds ;  the  storms  often  roll,  and  the  thunder  burst? 
below  their  summits,  which,  though  exposed  to  the 
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rays  of  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  the  torrid  zone,  are 
covered  with  everlastiQg  snows  f  A]. 

From  these  lofty  mountains  descend  rivers,  pro- 
portionabiy  large,  with  which  the  streams  in  the  an- 
cient continent  are  not  to  be  compared,  either  for 
length  of  course,  or  the  vast  body  of  water  which 
they  roll  towards  the  ocean.  ITie  Maragnon,  the 
Orinoco,  the  Plata  in  South  America,  the  Mississippi 
and  St.  Laurence  in  North  America,  flow  in  such 
spacious  channels,  that,  iQng  before  they  feel  the  in^ 
fluence  of  the  tide,  they  resemble  arms  of  the  sea 
rather  than  rivers  of  fresh  water  [c]. 

The  lakes  of  the  New  World  are  no  less  conspicu^ 
ous  for  grandeur  than  its  mountains  and  rivers* 
There  is  nothing  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  which 
resembles  the  prodigious  chain  of  lakes  in  North 
America.  They  may  properly  be  termed  inland 
seas  of  fresh  water  ;  and  even  those  of  the  second  or 
third  class  in  magnitude,  are  of  larger  circuit  (the 
Caspian  Sea  excepted)  than  the  greatest  lake  of  the 
ancient  continent. 

The  New  World  is  of  a  form  extremely  favourr 
able  to  commercial  intercourse.  When  a  continent 
is  formed,  like  Africa,  of  one  vast  solid  mass,  uut 
broken  by  arms  of  the  sea  penetrating  into  its  in? 
tenor  parts,  with  few  large  rivers,  and  those  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  each  other,  the  greater 
part  of  it  seems  destined  to  remain  for  ever  uncivi- 
lized, and  to  be  debarred  from  any  active  or  enlarged 
communication  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  When, 
like  Europe,  a  continent  is  opened  by  inlets  of  the 
ocean  of  great  extent,  such  as  the  Mediterranean  and 
Baltic ;  or  when,  like  Asia,  its  coast  is  broken  by 
deep  bays  advancing  far  into  the  country,  such  as 
the  Black  Sea,  the  gulfs  of  Arabia,  of  Persia,  of  Ben- 
gal, of  Siam,  and  of  Leotang  ;  when  the  surrounding 
seas  are  filled  with  large  and  fertile  islands,  and  the 

f63  Set  Note  XXVIII.  [c]  Sec  Note  XXIX* 
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continent  itself  watered  with  a  variety  of  navi- 
gable rivers,  those  re^ons  may  be  said  to  possess 
whatever  can  facilitate  the  progress  of  their  inhitx- 
tants  in  commerce  and  improvement.  In  all  these 
respects  America  may  bear  a  comparison  with'  the 
other  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  gulf  of  Mexico^ 
which  flows  in  between  North  and  South  America^ 
may  be  considered  as  a  Mediterranean  sea,  which 
opens  a  maritime  commerce  with  all  the  fertile  coun* 
tries  by  which  it  is  encircled.  The  islands  scattered 
in  it  are  inferior  only  to  those  in  the  Indian  Archi* 
pelago,  in  number,  in  maenitude,  and  in  value.  As 
we  stretch  along  the  northern  division  of  the  Ame- 
rican hemisphere,  the  Bay  of  Chesapeak  presents  a 
spacious  inlet,  which  conducts  the  navigator  far  into 
the  interior  parts  of  provinces  no  less  fertile  than  ex* 
tensive  ;  and  if  ever  the  progress  of  culture  and  por 
pulation  shall  mitigate  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  di« 
mate  in  the  more  northern  districts  of  America,' 
Hudson's  Bay  may  become  as  subservient  to  com^' 
mercial  intercourse  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  as 
(he  Baltic  is  in  Europe,  The  other  great  portion  of 
the  New  World  is  encompassed  on  every  side  by  the 
sea,  except  one  narrow  neck,  which  separates  the 
Atlantic  ^om  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  though  it  be 
not  opened  by  spacious  bays  or  arms  of  the  sea,  its 
interior  parts  are  rendered  accessible  by  a  number  of 
large  rivers,  fed  by  so  many  auxiliary  streams,  flow« 
ing  in  such  various  directions,  that,  almost  without 
s^ny  aid  from  the  hand  of  industry  and  art,  an  inland 
fiavigation  may  be  carried  on  through  all  the  pro* 
vinces  from  the  river  De  la  Plata  to  the  gulf  of  Paria* 
Nor  is  this  bounty  of  Nature  confined  to  the  South* 
€rn  division  of  America ;  its  northern  continent 
abounds  no  less  in  rivers  which  are  navigable  almost 
to  their  sources,  and  by  its  immense  chain  of  lakes 
provision  is  made  for  an  inland  communication,  more 
eaytensiye  wd  commodious  than  'm  any  quarter  of  the 
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lobe,  t  The  countries  stretching  from  the  gulf  of 
ien  on  one  side,  to  that  of  California  on  the 
other,  which  form  the  chain  that  binds  the  two  parts 
of  the  American  continent  together,  are  not  destitute 
ctf  peculiar  advantages.  Their  coast  on  one  side  is 
washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  other  by  the 
Vwd&c.  Some  of  their  rivers  flow  into  the  former, 
BOfne  into  the  latter,  and  secure  to  them  all  the  com- 
mercial benefits  that  may  result  from  a  communica- 
tion with  both. 

But  what  most  distinguishes  America  from  other 
parts  of  the  earth,  is  the  peculiar  temperature  of  its 
cUmate,  and  the  di£ferent  laws  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  heat  and  cold. 
We  cannot  determine  with  precision  the  portion  of 
heat  Ml  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  merely  by  measuring 
its  dbtance  from  the  equator.  The  climate  of  a 
country  is  affected,  in  some  degree,  by  its  elevation 
above  the  sea,  by  the  extent  of  continent,  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  the  height  of  adjacent  mountains, 
and  many  other  circumstances.  The  influence  of 
these,  however,  is,  from  various  causes,  less  con- 
nderable  in  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  continent ; 
and  from  knowing  the  position  of  any  country 
there,  we  can  pronounce  with  greater  certainty, 
what  will  be  the  warmth  of  its  climate,  and  the  na- 
ture of  its  productions. 

The  maxims  which  are  founded  upon  observation 
of  our  hemisphere  will  not  apply  to  the  other.  In 
the  New  World,  cold  predominates.  The  rigour  of 
the  frigid  zone  extends  over  half  of  those  regions, 
which  should  be  temperate  by  their  position.  Coun- 
tries where  the  grape  and  the  fig  should  ripen,  are 
buried  under  snow  one  half  of  the  year  ;  and  lands 
utuated  in  the  same  parallel  with  the  most  fertile 
and  best  cultivated  provinces  in  Europe,  are  chilled 
with  perpetual  frosts,  which  almost  destroy  the  po#- 
cr  of  vegetation  [(/J.    As  we  advance  to  those  parti 

[rf]  See  Note  XXX. 
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of  America  which  lie  in  the  same  parallel  with  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  and  Africa,  blessed  with  an  unifarm 
enjoyment  of  such  genial  warmth  as  is  most  friendly 
to  life  and  to  vegetation,  the  dominion  of  cold  con- 
tinues to  be  felt,  and  winter  reigns,  though  du- 
ring a  short  period,  with  extreme  severity.  If  «a 
proceed  along  the  American  continent  into  tilt 
torrid  zone,  we  shall  find  the  cold  prevalent  in  the 
New  World  extending  itself  also  to  this  region  of 
the  globe,  and  mitigating  the  excess  of  its  fervour. 
While  the  negro  on  the  coast  of  Africa  is  scorched 
with  unremitting  heat,theinhabitantsof  Perubreathes 
an  air  equally  mild  and  temperate,  and  is  perpetually 
shaded  under  a  canopy  of  grey  clouds,  which  in;- 
tercepts  the  fierce  beams  of  the  sun,  without  obstructs 
ing  his  friendly  influence  f^].  Along  the  eastern 
coast  of  America,  the  climate,  though  more  similar 
to  that  of  the  torrid  zone  in  other  parts  of  the  earth, 
is  nevertheless  considerably  milder  than  in  those 
countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  which  lie  in  the  same 
latitude.  If  from  the  southern  tropic  we  continue 
our  progress  to  the  extremity  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, we  meet  with  frozen  seas,  and  countries 
horrid,  barren,  and  scarcely  habitable  for  cold,  much 
sooner  than  in  the  north  Q/  ]. 

Various  causes  combine  in  rendering  the  climate 
of  America  so  extremely  different  from  that  of  the 
ancient  continent.  Though  the  utmost  extent  of 
America  towards  the  north  be  not  yet  discovered, 
we  know  that  it  advances  much  nearer  to  the  pole 
than  either  Europe  or  Asia.  Both  these  have  large 
seas  to  the  north,  which  are  open  during  part  of  the 
year ;  and  even  when  covered  with  ice,  the  wind 
that  blows  over  them  is  less  intensely  cold  than  that 

[f  ]  Voyage  de  Ulloa,  torn.  i.  p.  453.  Anson's  Voyage,  p.  1M« 
[y]   Anson's  Voyage,  p.  74;  and  Voyage  de  Qairos,  chef 

Hist,  de  Gen.  dcs  Voyages,  torn,  xi?*  p.  83.     Richard  Hitt^ 

Natur.  <fe  I'Air,  ii.  ti05,  &c. 
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which  blows  over  land  in  the  same  high  latitudes. 
But  in  America  the  land  stretches  from  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  towards  the  pole,  and  spreads  out  im- 
mensely  to  the  west.  A  chain  of  enormous  moun- 
tains, covered  with  snow  and  ice,  runs  thrpugh  all 
this  dreary  region.  The  wind,  in  passing  over  such 
an  extent  of  high  and  frozen  land,  becomes  so  im- 
pregnated with  cold,  that  it  acquires  a  piercing  keen- 
ness, which  it  retains  in  its  progress  through  warmer 
dimates,  and  is  not  entirely  mitigated  until  it  reach 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Over  all  the  continent  of  North 
America,  a  north-westerly  wind  and  excessive  cold 
are  synonimous  terms.  Even  in  the  most  sultry 
weather,  the  moment  that  the  wind  veers  to  that 
quaiter,  its  penetrating  influence  is  felt  in  a  transitiou 
from  heat  to  cold,  no  less  violent  than  sudden.  To 
this  powerful  cause  we  may  ascribe  the  extraordinary 
dominion  of  cold,  and  its  violent  inroads  into  the 
louthern  provinces  in  that  part  of  the  globe  [^^]. 

Other  causes,  no  less  remarkable,  diminish  the  ac- 
tive power  of  heat  in  those  parts  of  the  American 
continent  which  lie  between  the  tropics.  In  all  that 
portion  of  the  globe,  the  wind  blows  in  an  invariable 
direction  from  east  to  west.  As  this  wind  holds  its 
course  across  the  ancient  continent,  it  arrives  at  the 
countries  which  stretch  along  the  western  shores  of 
Africa,  inflamed  with  all  the  fiery  particles  which  it 
hath  collected  from  the  sultr}'  plains  of  Asia,  and  the 
burning  sands  in  the  African  desarts.  The  coast  of 
Africa  is,  accordingly,  the  region  of  the  earth  which 
fieels  the  most  fervent  heat,  and  is  exposed  to  the  un- 
mitigated ardour  of  the  torrid  zone.  But  this  same 
wind  which  brings  such  an  excession  of  warmth  to 
the  countries  lying  between  the  river  of  Senegal  and 
Cafraria,  traverses  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  before  it 
leaches  the  American  shore.  It  is  cooled  in  its  passage 

[^]  Charlevoix  Hift.  de  Not.  Fr.  iiL  165*     Hiu.  generak 
Vo}agei,  torn.  xt.  215,  &c. 
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over  this  vast  body  of  witer,  and  is  £ek  as  a  refiresIiF 

ing  gale  along  the  coast  of  BrasU  [A],  and  Guiani, 
rendenng  these  countries,  though  among  the  wann- 
est in  America,  temperate,  when  compared  with 
chose  which  lie  oj^site  to  them  in  Africa  [i].    As 
this  wind  advances  in  its  course  across  America,  it 
meets  with  immense  plains,  covered  with  impenetn* 
ble  forests,  or  occupied  by  large  rivers,  marshes,  aod 
stagnating  waters,  where  it  can  recover  no  consider* 
able  degpree  of  heat.    At  length  it  arrives  at  the 
Andes,  which  run  from  north  to  south  through  the 
whole  continent.    In  passing  over  their  elevated  and 
frozen  summits,  it  is  so  thoroughly  cooled,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  countries  beyond  them  hardlj 
feel  the  ardour  to  which  they  seem  exposed  by  their 
situation  [Ar].    In  the  other  provinces  of  Amerio, 
from  Tierra  Ferme  westward  to  the  Mexican  on- 
pire,  the  heat  of  the  climate  is  tempered,  in  some 
places,  by  the  elevation  of  the  land  above  the  sea,  in 
others,  by  their  extraordinary  humidity,  and  in  aD, 
by  the  enormous  mountains  scattered  over  thb 
tract.     The  islands  of  America  in  the  torrid  zone  aie 
either  small  or  mountainous,  and  are  fanned  aher- 
nately  by  refreshing  sea  and  land  breezes. 

The  causes  of  the  extraordinary  cold  towards  the 
southern  limits  of  America,  and  in  the  seas  beyond 
it,  cannot  be  ascertained  in  a  manner  equally  satis- 
fying. It  was  long  supposed  that  a  vast  continent, 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Terra  Australis  Incog" 
nita^  lay  between  the  southern  extremity  of  Ameria 
and  the  Antarctic  pole.  The  same  principles  whidi 
account  for  the  extraordinary  degree  of  cold  in  the 
northern  regions  of  America,  were  employed  in  or- 
der to  explain  that  which  was  felt  at  Cape  Hora  and 

[*]  See  Note  XXXI.  [>]  See  Note  XXXII. 

[it]  Acosta  Hist.  Novi  Orbisy  lib.  ii.  c.  11.  Btiffon  Uiit. 
Naturelie»  &c.  torn.  ii.  51%  &c.  ix.  i07>  &c.  Osbora't  Collect, 
of  Voyages,  iL  p.  868* 
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tcent  countries.  The  immense  extent  of  the 
n  continent,  and  the  large  rivers,  which  it 
into  the  ocean,  were  mentioned  and  admit^i 
philosophers  as  causes  sufficient  to  occasion 
isual  sensation  of  cold,  and  the  still  more  un-* 
n  appearances  of  frozen  seas  in  that  region  of 
be.  But  the  imaginary  continent  to  wluch 
ftnence  was  ascribed,  having  been  searched 
"ain,  and  the  space  which  it  was  supposed  to 
having  been  found  to  be  an  open  sea,  new 
ires  must  be  formed  with  respect  to  the 
f  a  temperature  of  climate,  so  extremely  dif- 
rom  that  which  we  experience  in  countries 
d  at  the  same  distance  from  the  opposite  pole 

r  contemplating  those  permanent  and  charac- 
qualities  of  the  American  continent,  which 
3m  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation,  and  the  dis- 
I  of  its  parts,  the  next  object  that  merits  at- 
is  its  condition  when  first  discovered,  as  far 
depended  upon  the  industry  and  operations  of 
The  effects  of  human  ingenuity  and  labour 
re  extensive  and  considerable,  than  even  our 
mity  is  apt  at  first  to  imagine.  When  we 
the  face  of  the  habitable  globe,  no  small  part 
fertility  and  beauty  which  we  ascribe  to  the 
f  nature,  is  the  work  of  man.  His  efforts, 
Dntinued  through  a  succession  of  ages,  change 
earance  and  improve  the  qualities  of  the  earth* 
eat  part  of  the  ancient  continent  has  long 
rcupied  by  nations  far  advanced  in  arts  and 
y,  our  eye  is  accustomed  to  view  the  earth 
form  which  it  assumes  when  rendered  fit  to 
residence  of  a  numerous  race  of  men,  and  to 
them  with  nourishment. 
in  the  New  World,  the  state  of  manldnd  was 
and  the  aspect  of  nature  extremely  (fifferent. 

CO  Sec  NoTB  XXXIII. 
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Throughout  all  its  vast  regions^  there  were  only  two 
monarchies  remarkable  for  extent  of  territory,  or 
distinguished  by  any  progress  in  improvement.  The 
rest  of  this  continent  was  possessied  by  small  indepen- 
dent tribes,  destitute  of  arts  and  industry,  and  neither 
capable  to  correct  the  defects,  nor  desirous  to  melio- 
rate the  condition  of  that  part  of  the  earth  allotted 
to  them  for  their  habitation.  Countries,  occupied 
by  such  people,  were  almost  in  the  same  state  as  if 
they  had  been  without  inhabitants.  Immense  forests 
covered  a  great  part  of  the  uncultivated  earth ;  and 
as  the  hand  of  industry  had  not  taught  the  rivers  to 
run  in  a  proper  channel,  or  drained  off  the  stagnating 
water,  many  of  the  most  fertile  plains  were  overflow- 
ed with  inundations,  or  converted  into  marshes.  In 
the  southern  provinces,  where  the  warmth  of  the 
sun,  the  moisture  of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  combine  in  calling  forth  the  most  vigorous 
powers  of  vegetation,  the  woods  are  so  choked  with 
its  rank  luxuriance,  as  to  be  almost  impervious,  and 
the  surface  of  the  ground  is  hid  from  the  eye  under 
a  thick  covering  of  shrubs,  and  herbs,  and  wecib. 
In  this  state  of  wild  unassisted  nature,  a  great  part 
of  the  large  provinces  in  South  America,  which  ex- 
tend from  the  bottom  of  the  Andes  to  the  sea,  still 
remain.  The  European  colonies  have  cleared  and 
cultivated  a  few  spots  along  the  coast,  but  the  origi- 
nal race  of  inhabitants,  as  rude  and  indolent  as  ever, 
have  done  nothing  to  open  or  improve  a  country, 
possessing  almost  every  advantage  of  situation  and 
climate.  As  we  advance  towards  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  America,  nature  continues  to  wear  the  same 
uncultivated  aspect,  and  in  proportion  as  the  rigour 
of  the  climate  increases,  appears  more  desolate  and 
horrid.  There  the  forests,  though  not  encumbered 
with  the  same  exuberance  of  vegetation,  are  of  im- 
mense extent ;  prodigious  marshes  overspread  the 
plains,  and  few  marks  appear  of  human  activity  in 
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any  attempt  to  cultivate  or  embellish  the  earth.  No 
wonder  that  the  colonies  sent  from  Earope  were  as- 
tonished at  their  first  entrance  into  the  New  World. 
It  appeared  to  them  waste,  solitary,  and  uninviting* 
When  the  English  began  to  settle  in  America,  they 
jCermed  the  countries  of  which  they  took  possession. 
The  Wildemcss.  Nothing  but  their  eager  expec- 
tation of  finding  mines  of  gold  could  have  induced 
the  Spaniards  to  penetrate  through  the  woods  and 
marshes  of  America,  where,  at  every  step,  they  ob- 
served the  extreme  difference  between  the  unculti- 
vated face  of  Nature,  and  that  which  it  acquires 
under  the  forming  hand  of  industry  and  art  \jn]. 

The  labour  and  operations  of  man  not  only  im- 
prove and  embellish  the  earth,  but  render  it  more 
wholesome,  and  friendly  to  life.  When  any  region 
lies  neglected  and  destitute  of  cultivation,  the  air 
stagnates  in  the  woods,  putrid  exhalations  arise 
from  the  waters ;  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  loaded 
with  rank  vegetation,  feels  not  the  purifying  in- 
fluence of  the  sun  or  of  the  wind  ;  the  malignity  of 
the  distempers  natural  to  the  climate  increases,  and 
new  maladies  no  less  noxious  are  engendered.  Ac- 
cordingly, all  the  provinces  of  America,  when  first 
discovered,  were  found  to  be  remarkably  unhealthy. 
This  the  Spaniards  experienced  in  every  expedition 
into  the  New  World,  whether  destined  for  conquest 
or  settlement.  Though  by  the  natural  constitution 
of  their  bodies,  their  habitual  temperance,  and  the 
persevering  vigour  of  their  minds,  they  were  as  much 
formed  as  any  people  in  Europe  for  active  service  iu 
a  sultry  climate,  tliey  felt  severely  tlie  fatal  and  per- 
nicious qualities  of  those  uncultivated  regions  through 
which  they  marched,  or  where  they  endeavoured  to 
pbnt  coluiiies.  Great  numbers  were  cut  off  by  the 
unknown  and  violent  diseases  with  \%hich  they  were 
infected.     Such  as  sur\  ived  the  destructive  rage  of 

[w]  Sec  Note  XXXIV. 
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those  maladies,  were  not  exempted  from  the  nonoos 
influence  of  the  climate.  They  returned  to  Europe, 
according  to  tlie  description  of  the  early  Spanish  his- 
torians, feeble,  emaciated,  ynxh  languid  looks,  and 
complexions  of  such  a  dckly  yellow  colour,  as  indi- 
cated the  unwholesome  temperature  of  the  countria 
where  they  had  readed  [n}. 

The  uncultivated  state  of  the  New  World  affected 
not  only  the  temperature  of  the  air,  but  the  qualities 
of  its  productions.    The  principle  of  life  seems  to 
have  been  less  active  and  vigorous  there,  than  in  the 
ancient  continent.    Notwithstanding  the  vast  extent 
of  America,  and  the  variety  of  its  climates,  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  animals  peculiar  to  it  are  much 
fewer  in  proportion  than  those  of  the  other  hemi- 
sphere.    In  the  islands,  there  were  only  four  kinds 
of  quadrupeds  kno^n,  the  largest  of  which  did  not 
exceed  the  size  of  a  rabbit.     On  the  continent,  the 
variety  was  greater ;  and  though  the  individual  of 
each  kind  could  not  fail  of  multiplying  exceeding- 
ly, when  almost  unmolested  by  men,  who  were  nei- 
ther so  numerous,  nor  so  united  in  society,  as  to  be 
formidable  enemies  to  the  animal  creation,  the  num- 
ber of  distinct  species  must  still  be  conadered  as  ex- 
tremely small.     Of  two  hundred  different  kinds  of 
animals  spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  only  about 
one  third  existed  in  America,  at  the  time  of  its  &• 
covery  [o"].    Nature  was  not  only  less  prolific  in  the 
New  World,  but  she  appears  likewise  to  have  been 
less  \ngorous  in  her  productions.     The  animals  ori- 
ginally belong  to  this  quarter  of  the  globe  appear  to 
be  of  an  inferior  race,  neither  sorobust,nor  so  fierce, 
as  those  of  the  other  continent.  America  gives  birth 
to  no  creature  of  such  bulk  as  to  be  compared  with 
the  elephant  or  rhinoceros,  or  that  equals  the  lion 

[n]  Gomara,  Hist.  c.  20,  22.     Oviedo,  HUt.  lib.  iL  c.  13- 
lib.  ▼.  c.  10.     P.  Mart.  Epist.  545.     Decad.  p.  176. 
[o]  BuffoD  Hist.  Naturclle,  torn.  is.  p.  86, 
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ryger  in  strength  and  ferocity  [/?].     The  TapjfV 
Irasil,  the   largest   quadruped  of  the  ravenous 

in  the  New  World,  is  not  larger  than  a  calf  of 
lonths  old.  The  Vuma  and  Jagum\  its  fiercest 
s  of  prey,  which  Europeans  have  inaccurately  de- 
inated  lions  and  tygers,  possess  neither  the  un- 
tcd  courage  of  the  former,  nor  the  ravenous 
ty  of  the  latter  [jj^.  They  are  inactive  and 
1,  hardly  formidable  to  man,  and  often  turn  their 
3  upon  the  least  appearance  of  resistance  [r]. 
same  qualities  in  the  climate  of  America  which 
»d  the  growtli,  and  enfeebled  the  spirits  of  its 
c  animals,  have  proved  pernicious  to  such   as 

migrated  into  it  voluntarily  from  the  other  con- 
t,  or  have  been  transported  thither  by  the 
peans  [s].  The  bears,  the  wolves,  the  deer  of 
rica,  are  not  equal  in  size  to  those  of  the  Old 
Id  [/I.  Most  of  the  domestic  animals,  with 
fi  the  Europeans  have  stored  the  provinces 
ein  they  settled,  have  degenerated  with  respect 
r  to  bulk  or  quality,  in  a  country  whose  tem- 
ure  and  soil  seem  to  be  less  favourable  to  the 
gth  and  perfection  of  the  animal  creation  [m]. 
le  same  causes,  which  checked  the  growth  and 
igour  of  the  more  noble  animals,  were  friendly 
!  propagation  aud  increase  of  reptiles  and  insects, 
igh  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  New  World,  and 
\  odious  tribes,  nourished  by  heat,  moisture, 
lorruption,  infest  every  part  of  the  torrid  zone  ; 
multiply  laster,  perhaps,  in  America,  and  grow 


See  NcTt  XXXV.  [y]  Buffbn  Hist.  Natur.  torn. 

87.     Margravii  HUt.  Nat.  Brasil,  p.  229.  [r]  Buffou 

Katur.  ix.  VX  20S.  Acosla  Hist.  lib.  iv.  c.  34.  Pisonii 
p.  6.     Heir-ra,  iltfc.  4.  lib.   iv.  c.  1.  hb.  x.  c.  13.  f«] 

bill,  V.  p.  691.  Ovallc  Relat.  of  Chili,  Church,  iii.  p.  10. 
ario  de  Ovicdo,  c.  14 — 22.  Voyage  du  Dm  Maichsit, 
a  [/]  Bviifon  Hist.  Natur.  ix.  103.  Kalm'i  Travels, 
.    Biet.  Voy.  dc  France  Equinox,  p.  339.  [u]   Sire 

XXXVI. 
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to  a  more  monstrous  bulk.  As  this  country  is,  oo 
the  whole,  less  cultivated,  and  less  peopled,  than  the 
other  quarters  of  the  earth,  the  active  prindple  of 
life  wastes  its  force  in  productions  of  this  inferior 
form.  The  air  is  often  darkened  with  clouds  of  in- 
sects, and  the  ground  covered  with  shocking  and 
noxious  reptiles.  The  country  around  Porto-BeDo 
swarms  with  toads  in  such  multitudes,  as  hide  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  At  Guyaquil,  snakes  and  vi- 
pers are  hardly  less  numerous.  Carthagena  is  in- 
tested  with  numerous  flocks  of  bats,  which  annoy  not 
only  the  catde  but  the  inhalntants  [jV^  In  the  isliuKb, 
legions  of  ants  have,  at  diflferent  times,  consumed 
every  vegetable  production  [y']y  and  left  the  earth 
entirely  &re,  as  if  it  had  been  burnt  with  fire.  The 
damp  forests,  and  rank  soil  of  the  countries  on  die 
banks  of  the  Orinoco  and  Maragnon,  teem  with  al- 
most every  offensive  and  poisonous  creature,  whidi 
the  power  of  a  sultry  sun  can  quicken  into  life 
[s].        ^ 

The  birds  of  the  New  World  are  not  distinguished 
by  qualities  so  con^icuous  and  characteristical,  as 
those  which  we  have  observed  in  its  quadrupeds. 
Birds  are  more  independent  of  man,  and  less  affect- 
ed by  the  changes  which  his  industry  and  lah08r 
make  upon  the  state  of  the  earth.  They  have  a 
greater  propensity  to  migrate  from  one  country  to 
another,  and  can  gratify  this  instinct  of  their  natuie 
without  difficulty  or  danger.  Hence  the  number  of 
birds  common  to  both  continents  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  quadrupeds  ;  and  even  such  as  are  p^ 
culiar  to  America  nearly  resemble  those  with  whub 
mankind  were  acquainted  in  similar  regions  of  the 

I 

[jf]  Voyage  de  Ulloa,  torn.  i.  p.  89.     Id.  p.  147.     Henerti 
dec.  1 1 .  Hb.  iii.  c  3.  1 9.     [j^]  Sec  Note  XXXVI L     [s]  Voy    i 
age  de  Coodamine,  p.  167.    GnmiUa,  iii.  12Q,  &c.  Hist.  Gcntf-     ] 
dea  Voyages,  xiv.  317-     Dumont  MennHret  aur  la  Loattiaar^i*     | 
108.     Sommario  de  O  viedo,  c.  52—62. 
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t  hemisphere.  The  American  birds  of  the  tor* 
le,  like  those  of  the  same  climate  in  Asia  and 
» are  decked  in  plumage,  which  dazzles  the 
ith  the  beauty  of  its  colours )  but  Nature, 
d  with  clothing  them  in  this  gay  dress,  has 
most  of  them  that  melody  of  sound,  and 
'  of  notes,  which  catch  and  delight  the  ear. 
irds  of  the  temperate  climates  tnere,  in  the 
[lanner  as  in  our  continent,  are  less  splendid  in 
ppearance,  but,  in  compensation  for  that  de* 
ley  have  voices  of  greater  compass,  and  more 
otts.  In  some  districts  of  America,  the  un* 
ome  temperature  of  the  air  seems  to  be  uflU 
ible  even  to  this  part  of  the  creation.  The 
r  of  birds  is  less  than  in  other  countries,  and 
iveller  is  struck  with  the  amazing  soUtttde- 
snce  of  its  forests  [a].  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
hat  America,  where  the  quadrupeds  are  so 
ih  and  dastardly,  should  produce  the  Condor^ 
is  entitled  to  pre-eminence  over  all  the  flying 
a  bulk,  in  strength,  and  in  courage  [Ji]. 
soil,  in  a  continent  so  extensive  as  America, 
of  course,  be  extremely  various.  In  each  of 
rvinccs,  we  find  some  distinguishing  peculi- 
the  description  of  which  belongs  to  those 
rite  their  particular  history.  In  general,  we 
)serve,  that  the  moisture  and  cold,  which  pre- 
ites  so  remarkably  in  all  parts  of  America, 
lave  great  influence  upon  the  nature  of  its  soil ; 
ies  lying  in  the  same  parellel  with  those  re- 
vhich  never  feel  the  extreme  rigour  of  winter 
mcient  continent,  are  frozen  over  in  America 

(ourguer  Woj.  au  Pcrou,  17.  Chanvalon  Vojage  2  U 
{uc,  p.  96.  Warren  Detcript.  Surioam.  Osboro'i  Col- 
92^.  Lrttret  Edif.  xxiv.  p.  339.  Charlev.  Hist,  de  U 
'ranee,  iii.  155.  [^]  Voyage  de  Uiloa»  i.  363.  Voy- 
^ondamine,  175.  Buffoa  Hist.  Nat.  xvi.  IM.  Voyage 
Marchais,  hi.  :520. 
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during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Chilled  by- 
intense  cold,  the  ground  never  acquires  warmth  suf- 
ficient to  ripen  the  fruits,  which  are  found  iu  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  other  continent.  If  ve 
wish  to  rear  in  America  the  productions  which 
abound  in  any  particular  district  of  the  ancient 
world,  we  must  advance  several  degrees  nearer  to  the 
line  than  to  the  other  hemisphere,  as  it  requires  such 
an  increase  of  heat  to  counterbalance  the  natural 
frigidity  of  the  soil  and  climate  [c j.  At  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  several  of  the  plants,  and  fruits  pecuUar 
to  tlie  countries  within  the  tropics,  are  cultivated 
with 'success ;  whereas,  at  St.  Augustine,  in  Florida, 
and  Charles-Town,  in  South  Carolina,  though  con- 
siderably nearer  the  line,  they  cannot  be  brought  to 
thrive  with  equal  certainty  [(/].  But,  if  allowance 
be  made  for  this  diversity  in  the  degree  of  heat,  the 
soil  of  America  is  naturally  as  rich  and  fertile  as  in 
any  part  of  the  earth.  As  the  country  was  thinly  in- 
habited, and  by  a  people  of  little  industry,  who  had 
none  of  the  domestic  animals,  which  civilized  na- 
tions rear  in  such  vast  numbers,  the  earth  was  not 
exhausted  by  their  consumption.  The  vegetable 
productions,  to  which  the  fertility  of  the  soil  gave 
birth,  often  remained  untouched,  and  being  sufitered 
to  corrupt  on  its  surface,  returned  with  increase  in- 
to its  bosom  [c].  As  trees  and  plants  derive  a  great 
part  of  their  nourishment  from  air  and  water,  if  they 
were  not  destroyed  by  man  and  other  animals,  they 
would  render  to  the  earth  more,  perhaps,  than  they 
take  from  it,  and  feed  rather  than  impoverish  it. 
Thus  the  unoccupied  soil  of  America  may  have  gone 
on  enrichingfor  many  ages.  The  vast  number  aswellas 
enormous  size  of  the  trees  in  America,  indicate  the 
extraordinary  vigour  of  the  soil  in  its  native  state. 
When  the  Europeans  first  began  to  cultivate  the  New 

[c]  See  Note  XXXVIII.  [rf]  See  Note  XXXIX- 

[tf]  Buffon  Hist.  Natur.  i.  212.     Kalm,  x.  151. 
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Worid,  they  were  astonished  at  the  luxuriant  power 
^f  vegetation  in  its  virgin  mould ;  and  in  several 
places  the  ingenuity  of  the  phnter  is  still  employed 
tn  diminishing  and  wasting  its  superfluous  fertility,  in 
<Kder  to  bring  it  down  to  a  state  fit  for  profitable 
culture  {^j. 

Having  thus  surv^eyed  the  state  of  the  New  World 
at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  and  considered  the  pe- 
coliar  features  and  qualities  which  distinguish  and 
diaracterise  it,  the  next  inquiry'  that  merits  attention 
is.  How  was  America  peopled  ?  By  what  course  did 
mankind  migrate  from  the  one  continent  to  the 
other  ?  and  in  what  quarter  is  it  most  probabk  that 
3  communication  ^'as  opened  between  them  ? 

We  know  with  infallible  certaintv,  that  all  the 
human  race  spring  from  the  same  source,  and  that 
the  descendants  of  one  man,  under  the  protection, 
as  well  as  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Heaven, 
multiplied  and  replenished  the  earth.  But  neither 
the  annals  nor  the  traditions  of  nations  reach  back  to 
those  remote  ages,  in  which  they  took  possession  of 
the  difierent  countries,  where  they  arc  new  settled. 
We  cannot  trace  the  branches  of  this  first  family,  or 
point  out  with  certainty  the  time  and  manner  in 
wluch  they  divided  and  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
riobe.  Even  among  the  most  enlightened  people, 
the  period  of  authentic  history  b  extremely  short, 
and  every  thing  prior  to  that  is  fabulous  or  obscure. 
h  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  unlettered  inhabi- 
tants of  America,  who  have  no  solicitude  about  fu- 
turity, and  little  curiosity  concerning  what  is  past, 
should  be  altogether  unacquainted  with  their  o^\'n 
original.  The '  people  on  the  two  opposite  coasts  of 
America,  who  occupy  those  countries  in  America 
which  approach  nearest  to  the  ancient  continent,  are 

Q/]  Charlevoixy  Hist,  de  Nout.  Fran.  iii.  i0.>.  Voyage  du 
Det  Marchais,  iii.  229.  Lcrj  ap  de  Bry,  part  iii.  p.  1 7-K  Sco 
NoTs  ^L. 
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80  remarkably  rude,  that  it  U  altogether*  vais  to 
search  among  them  for  such  information  as  mi^ 
discover  the  place  from  whence  they  came,  or  tin 
ancestors  of  whom  they  are  descended  [^g'\.  What 
ever  light  has  been  thrown  on  this  subject,  is  derividf 
not  from  the  natives  of  America,  but  from  the  uv 
quisitive  genius  of  their  conquerors. 

When  the  people  of  Europe  unexpectedly  disooK 
vered  a  New  World,  removed  at  a  vast  distance 
from  every  part  of  the  ancient  continent  which  mi 
then  known,  and  filled  with  inhabitants  whose  a|^ 
pearance  and  manners  differed  remarkably  from  the 
rest  of  the  human  species,  the  question  conceromg 
their  original  became  naturally  an  object  of  curioaity 
and  attentibn.    The  theories  and  speculations  of  in^ 
genius  men  with  respect  to  this  subject,  would  SI 
many  volumes  ;  but  are  often  so  wild  and  chimerir 
cal,  that  I  should  offer  an  insult  to  the  understanding 
of  my  readers,  if  I  attempted  either  minutely  to 
enumerate  or  to  refute  them.    Some  have  presumpp 
tuously  imagined,  that  the  people  of  America  were 
pot  the  offspring  of  the  same  common  parent  with 
the  rest  of  manldnd,  but  that  they  formed  a  separate 
race  of  men,  distinguishable  by  peculiar  features  in 
the  constitution  of  their  bodies,  as  well  as  in  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  their  minds.     Others  con* 
tend,  that  they  are  descended  from  some  remnant  of 
the  antediluvian  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  who  sut* 
^ved  the  deluge,  which  swept  away  the  greatest  psit 
of  the  human  species  in  the  days  of  Noah  ;  and  pre* 
posterously  suppose  rude,  uncivilized  tribes,  scatter* 
ed  over  an  uncultivated  continent,  to  be  the  most 
ancient  race  of  people  on  the  earth.    There  is  hard* 
ly  any  nation  from  the  north  to  the  south  pole,  to 
which  some  aptiquary,  in  the  extravagance  of  con* 
jecture,  has  not  ascribed  the  honour  of  peopling  Ame- 
rica.   The  Jews,  the  Canaanites,  the   PhoenicianSi 

Ls2  Venega's  Hist,  of  California,  i.  60, 
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the  Carthaginians,  the  Greeks,  the  Scythians,  in  an- 
cient times,  are  supposed  to  have  settled  in  this  west- 
ern world.  The  Chinese,  the  Swedes,  the  Nonu'e- 
gbnSy  the  Wekh,  the  Spaniards,  are  said  to  have  sent 
colonies  thither  in  latter  ages,  at  different  periods^ 
and  on  various  occasions.  Zealous  advocates  stand 
forth  to  support  the  respective  claims  of  those  people  ; 
and  though  they  rest  upon  no  better  foundation  than 
die  casual  resemblance  of  some  customs,  or  the  sup- 
posed aflinity  between  a  few  words  in  their  different 
nnguages,  much  erudition  and  more  zeal  have  been 
employed,  to  little  purpose,  in  defence  of  the  opposite 
iystems.  Those  regions  of  conjecture  and  controversy 
belong  not  to  the  historian.  His  is  a  more  limited 
province,  confined  to  what  is  established  by  certain 
or  highly  probable  evidence.  Beyond  this  I  siiall 
not  venture,  in  offering  a  few  observations,  which 
may  contribute  to  throw  some  light  upon  this 
curious  and  much  agitated  question. 

1.  There  are  authors  who  have  endeavoured  by 
mere  conjectures  to  account  for  the  peopling  of 
America.  Some  have  supposed  that  it  was  originally 
united  to  the  ancient  continent,  and  disjoined  from 
it  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  or  the  irruption  of 
a  deluge.  Others  have  imagined,  that  some  vessel 
being  forced  from  its  course  by  the  violeace  of  a 
westerly  wind,  might  be  driven  by  accident  towards 
the  American  coast,  and  have  given  a  beginning  to 
population  in  that  desolate  continent  [^li].  But  with 
respect  to  all  those  systems,  it  is  vain  either  to  rea- 
son or  inquire,  because  it  is  impossible  to  come  to 
any  decision.  Such  events  as  they  suppose  are  barely 
possible,  and  may  have  happened.    That  tliey  ever 

did  happen,  we  have  no  evidence,  cither  from  the 

• 

[A]  Parson's  remains  of  Japhet,  p.  2iO.  Ancient  Uniwrs, 
Hilt.  vol.  XX.  p.  KJI-.  P.  Fcyjoo  Tcatro  Critico,  torn.  v.  p, 
904^  acc.    Acosta  Hist.  Moral.  Noti  Oibis,lib,  i.  c.  16.  ISL 
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clear  testimony  of  history,  or  frpm  the  obscure  inti- 
mations  of  tradition. 

2.  Nothing  can  be  more  frivolous  or  uncertam 
than  the  attempts  to  discover  the  ori^nal  of  the 
Americans,  merely  by  tracing  the  resemblance  be- 
tween their  manners  and  those  of  any  particular  peor 
pie  in  the  ancient  continent.     If  we  suppose  two 
tribes,  though  placed  in  the  most  remote  regions  of 
the  globe,  to  live  in  a  climate  nearly  of  the  same  tern* 
perature,  to  be  in  the  same  state  of  society,  and  to 
yesemble  each  other  in  the  degree  of  their  improve^ 
ment,  they  must  feel  the  same  wants,  and  exert  the 
same  endeavours  to  supply  them.     1  he  same  objects 
will  allure,  the  same  passions  will  animate  them,  ^d 
the  same  ideas  and  sentiments  will  arise  in  their 
minds.    The  character  and  occupations  of  the  hunter 
in  America  must  be  little  different  from  those  of  an 
Asiatic,  wlio  depends  for  subsistence  on  the  ckace, 
A  tribe  of  savages  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  must 
nearly  resemble  one  upon  the  plains  w^hed  by  the 
Mississippi.     Instead  then  of  presuming  from  thi$ 
fiimiliirity,  that  there  is  any  affinity  between  them, 
we  should  only  conclude,  that  the  disposition  and 
manners  of  men  are  formed  by  their  situation,  and 
arise  frpm  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  live. 
The  mofnent  that  begins  to  vary,  the  character  of  a 
people  must  change.     In  proportion  as  it  advances , 
m  improvement,  their  manners  refine,  their  powers 
^nd  talents  are  called  forth.     In  every  part  of  the 
earth  the  progress  of  man  hath  been  nearly  the  same, 
and  we  can  trace  him  in  his  career  from  the  rude 
simplicity  of  savage  life,  until  he  s^ttains  the  industry, 
the  arts,  and  the  elegance  of  polished  society.    There 
is  nothing  wonderful  then  in  the  similitude  between 
the  Americans   and   the  barbarous   nations  of  our 
continent.     Had  Lafitau,  Garcia,  and  many  other 
authors,  attended  to  this,  they  would  not  have  per- 
plexed a  sybject  which  they  pretend  to  illustrate^  by 
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their  fruitless  endeavours  to  establish  an  affinity  be^ 
tureen  various  races  of  people  in  the  old  and  new 
continents,  upon  no  other  evidence  than  such  a  resem- 
blance in  their  manners  as  necessarily  arises  from  the 
similarity  of  their  condition.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
^mong  every  people,  some  customs,  which,  as  they 
do  not  flow  from  any  natural  want  or  desire  peculiar 
to  their  situation,  may  be  denominated  usages  of  arbi- 
trary institution.  If  between  two  nations  settled  in 
remote  parts  of  the  earth,  a  perfect  agreement  with 
respect  to  any  of  these  should  be  discovered,  one 
might  be  led  to  suspect  that  they  were  connected  by 
«ome  affinity.  If,  for  example,  a  nation  were  found 
in  America  that  consecrated  the  seventh  day  to  reli- 
gious worsljip  and  rest,  we  might  justly  suppose  tliat 
It  had  derived  its  knowledge  of  this  usage,  which  is 
of  arbitrary  institution,  from  the  Jews.  But,  if  it 
were  discovered  that  another  nation  celebrated  the 
first  appearance  of  every  new  moon  with  extmordi- 
nary  demonstrations  of  joy,  we  should  not  be  entitled 
to  conclude  that  the  oliservation  of  this  monthly 
iestival  was  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  but  ought  to 
consider  it  merely  as  the  expression  of  that  joy  which 
is  natural  to  man  on  the  return  of  the  planet  which 
guides  and  cheers  him  in  the  night.  Ihe  instances 
of  customs,  merely  arbitrary,  common  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  both  hemispheres,  are,  indeed,  so  few  and 
M  equivocal,  that  no  theory  concerning  the  popula- 
tion of  the  New  World  ought  to  be  founded  upon 
them. 

S.  The  theories  which  have  been  formed  with 
respect  to  the  original  of  the  Americans,  from  obser- 
vation of  their  religious  rites  and  practices,  are  no 
less  fanciful,  and  destitute  of  solid  foundation.  When 
the  religious  opinions  of  any  people  are  neither  the 
result  of  rational  inquiry,  nor  derived  from  the  in- 
structions of  revelation,  they  must  needs  be  wild  and 
^travagant.    Barbarous  nations  are  incapable  of  the 
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former,  and  have  not  been  blessed  uith  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  the  latter.  Still,  however,  the 
human  mind,  even  where  its  operations  appear  most 
wild  and  capricious,  holds  a  course  so  re^Iar,  that 
in  every  a^  and  country  the  dominion  ot  partkuhr 
passions  will  be  attended  with  »milar  effects.  Hie 
savage  of  Europe  or  America,  when  filled  with  super- 
stitious dread  of  invisible  beings,  or  with  inquisitive 
solicitude  to  penetrate  into  the  events  of  foturity, 
tremUes  alike  with  fear,  or  glows  with  impatiencoi 
He  has  recourse  to  rites  and  practices  of  the  same 
kind,  in  order  to  avert  the  vengeance  which  he  sop* 
poses  to  be  impending  oyer  him,  or  to  divine  the 
secret  which  is  the  object  of  his  curiosity.  Accord^ 
ingly,  the  ritual  of  superstition,  in  onp  continent^ 
seems,  in  many  particulars,  to  be  a  transcript  of  that 
established  in  the  other,  and  both  authorise  similar 
institutions,  sometimes  so  frivolous  as  to  excite  pity, 
sometimes  so  bloody  and  barbarous  as  to  create 
horror.  But  vnthout  supposing  any  consanguinity 
between  such  distant  nations,  or  imagining  that  theif 
religious  ceremonies  were  conveyed  by  traditioii 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  we  may  ascribe  this  uni* 
formity,  which  in  many  instances  seems  very  aroax* 
ing,  to  the  natural  operation  of  superstition  and  . 
enthusiasm  upon  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind 
4.  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  prindf^  in 
this  inquiry,  that  America  was  not  peopled  by  any 
nation  of  the  ancient  continent,  which  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  civilization.  The  inhabi* 
tants  of  the  New  World  were  in  a  state  of  society  so 
extremely  rude,  as  to  be  unacquainted  with  those 
arts  which  are  the  first  essays  of  human  ingenuity  ia 
its  advance  towards  improvement.  Even  the  most 
cultivated  nations  of  America  were  strangers  to  many 
of  those  simple  inventions,  which  were  almost  coeval 
with  society  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  were 
known  in  the  earliest  periods  of  civil  life  with  which 
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we  have  any  acquaintance.  From  thb  if.  19  manifest^ 
that  the  tribes  which  originally  migrated  to  America, 
came  off  from  nations  which  must  have  been  no  les 
barbarous  than  their  posterity,  at  the  time  when  they 
vere  first  discovered  by  the  Europeans.  For,  althou^ 
the  elegant  and  refined  arts  may  decline  or  perbh, 
aumdst  the  violent  shocks  of  those  revolutions  and 
disasters  to  which  nations  are  exposed,  the  necessary 
irts  of  life,  when  once  they  have  been  introduced 
unoDg  any  people,  are  never  lost.  None  of  the 
fKMtttudes  in  human  affairs  affect  these,  and  they 
continue  to  be  practised  as  long  as  the  race  of  men 
exists.  If  ever  the  use  of  iron  had  been  known 
Bei  the  savages  of  America,  or  to  their  progenitors, 
if  ever  they  had  employed  a  plough,  a  loom,  or  a 
forges  the  utility  of  those  inventions  would  have 
pi^rved  them,  and  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
pave  been  abandoned  or  forgotten.  We  may  con- 
dyde  then,  that  the  Americans  sprung  from  some 
pwple,  who  were  themselves  in  such  an  early  and 
nnimproved  stage  of  society,  as  to  be  unacquainted 
with  all  those  necessary  arts,  which  continued  to  be 
unknown  among  their  posterity,  when  first  visited 
by  the  Spaniards. 

5.  It  appears  no  less  evident  tliat  America  was  not 
peopled  by  any  colony  from  the  more  southern 
nations  of  the  ancient  continent.  None  of  the  rude 
tribes  settled  in  that  part  of  our  hemisphere  can  be 
•upposed  to  have  visited  a  country  so  remote.  They 
possessed  neither  enterprise,  nor  ingenuity,  nor 
power,  that  could  prompt  them  to  undertake,  or 
tnsijoie  them  to  perform,  such  a  distant  voyage.  Ihat 
the  more  civilized  nations  in  Asia  or  Africa  are  not 
the  progenitors  of  the  Americans  is  manifest,  not 
only  from  the  observations  which  1  have  already 
made  concerning  tlieir  ignorance  of  the  most  simple 
ind  necef^sary  arts,  but  from  an  additional  circum* 
Itaace.    Whenever  any  people  have  experienced  the 
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advantages  which  men  enjoy,  by  their  dominion  over 
the  inferior  animals,  they  can  neither  subsist  without 
the  nourishment  which  these  afford,  nor  carry  on 
any  considerable  operation  independent  of  their  mini- 
stry and  labour.  Accordingly,  the  first  care  of  the 
Spaniards,  when  they  settled  in  America,  was  to 
stock  it  with  all  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe; 
and  if,  prior  to  them,  theTyrians,  the  Carthagimans, 
the  Chinese,  or  any  other  polished  people,  had  taken 
possession  of  that  continent,  we  should  have  found 
there  the  animals  peculiar  to  those  regions  of  the 
globe  where  they  were  originally  seated.  In  all 
America,  however,  there  is  not  one  animal,  tame  or 
wild,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  warm,  or  even 
the  more  temperate  countries  of  the  ancient  conti- 
nent. The  camel,  the  dromedary,  the  horse,  the 
cow,  were  as  much  unknown  in  America,  as  the  ele- 
phant or  the  lion.  From  which  it  is  obvious,  that 
the  people  who  first  settled  in  the  western  world  did 
not  issue  from  the  countries  where  those  animab 
abound,  and  where  men,  from  having  been  long 
accustomed  to  their  aid,  would  naturally  consider  it, 
not  only  as  beneficial,  but  as  indispensibly  necessarf 
to  the  improvement,  and  even  the  preservation,  of 
civil  society. 

(j.    From   considering  the  animals  with   which 
America  is  stored,  we  may  conclude  that  the  nearest 
point  of  contact  between  the  old  and  new  conti- 
nents is  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  both,  and 
that  there  the  comnjiunication  was  opened,  and  the 
intercourse  carried  on  between  them.     All  the  exten- 
sive countries  in  America  which  lie  within  the  tropics, 
or  approach  near  to  them,  are  fdled  wich  indegenous 
animals  of  various    kinds,  entirely  different  from 
those  in  the  corresponding  regions  of  the  ancient 
continent.     But  the  northern  provinces  of  the  New 
World  abound  with  many  of  the  wild  animals  which 
are  common  in  such  parts  of  our  hemisphere  as  £« 
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1  a  similar  situation.  The  bear,  the  wolf,  the  fox, 
16  hare,  the  deer,  roebuck,  the  elk,  and  several 
ther  species  frequent  the  forests  of  North  America, 
o  less  than  those  in  the  North  of  Europe  and  Asia 
If^.  It  seems  to  be  evident  then,  that  the  two  con- 
nents  approach  each  other  in  this  quarter,  and  are 
ther  united,  or  so  nearly  adjacent,  tliat  these  ani- 
lals  might  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
7.  The  actual  vicinity  of  the  two  continents  is  so 
early  established  by  modern  discoveries,  that  the 
!iief  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  peopling  of 
^merica  is  removed.  While  those  immense  regions, 
rhich  stretch  eastward  from  the  river  Oby  to  the 
!a  of  Kamschatka  were  unknown,  or  imperfectly 
acplored,  the  north-east  extremities  of  our  hemi- 
phere  were  supposed  to  be  so  far  distant  from  any 
art  of  the  New  World,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  con- 
eive  how  any  communication  should  have  been 
irried  on  between  them.  But  the  Russians,  having 
jbjected  the  western  part  of  Siberia  to  their  empire, 
rtdually  extended  their  knowledge  of  that  vast 
ountry,  by  advancing  towards  the  cast  into  un- 
jiown  provinces.  These  were  discovered  by  hunters 
\  their  excu^^ions  after  game,  or  by  soldiers  eni- 
ioyed  in  levying  the  taxes,  and  the  court  of  Moscow 
stimated  the  importance  or  those  countries  only  by 
be  small  addition  which  they  made  to  its  revenue. 
kt  length  Petor  the  Great  ascended  the  Russian 
krone.  His  enlightened,  comprehensive  mind,  in- 
snt  upon  every  circum.stance  that  could  aggrandize 
is  empire,  or  render  his  reign  illustrious,  discerned 
onsequences  of  ilu^se  dibcovories,  which  had  escaped 
be"  observation  of  his  ignorant  predecessors.  He 
erceived,  that  in  proportion  as  the  regions  of  Asia 
stended  towards  the  east,  they  must  approach 
earer  to  America ;  that  the  comn)unication  between 
!ie  t^'O  continents,  which  had  long  been  seardicd  for 

£&]   fiuffoD  Hist.  Nau  ix.  p.  97>  &c. 
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s  brought  thither  in  a  few  days ;  flights  of  birds  ar« 
ive  annually  from  the  same  quarter^  and  a  tradition 
ibtains  among  the  inhabitants,  of  an  intercourse  ibr- 
perly  carried  on  with  some  countries  situated  ^o  the 
ost. 

After  weighing  all  these  particulars,  and  compar- 
ng  the  position  of  the  countries  in  Asia  which  had 
>een  discovered,  Mith  such  parts  in  the  north*west 
>f  America  as  were  already  known,  the  Russian 
xmrt  formed  a  plan,  which  would  have  hardly  oc« 
:urred  to  a  nation  less  accustomed  to  engage  in  ar- 
luous  undertakings,  and  to  contend  with  great  dif- 
iculties.  Orders  were  issued  to  build  two  vessels 
Lt  the  small  village  of  Ochotz,  situated  on  the  sea 
>f  Kamschatka,  to  sail  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
rhough  that  dreary  uncultivated  region  furnished 
xything  that  could  be  of  use  in  constructing  them. 
Hit  some  larch  trees ;  though  not  only  the  iron,  the 
xirdage,  the  sails,  and  all  the  numerous  ar  tidesrequisitc 
or  their  equipment,  but  the  provisions  for  victualling 
hem  were  to  be  carried  through  the  immense  de- 
e^s  of  Siberia,  down  rivers  of  difficult  navigation, 
sid  along  roads  almost  impassable,  the  mandate  of 
he  sovereign,  and  the  perseverance  of  the  peo{Je,at 
ast  surmounted  every  obstacle.  Two  vessels  were 
inbhed,  and,  under  the  command  of  the  captains 
fehring  and  Tschirikow,  sailed  from  Kamadiatka 
June  4,  1741],  in  quest  of  the  New  World,  in  a 
[uarter  where  it  had  never  been  approached.  I'hey 
baped  their  course  towards  the  east ;  and  though  a 
tonn  soon  separated  the  vessels,  which  never  re* 
oined,  and  many  disasters  befel  them,  the  expecta^ 
ions  from  the  voyage  were  not  altogether  frustrated, 
uch  of  the  commanders  discovered  land,  which  to 
hem  appeared  to  be  part  of  the  American  continent ; 
md,  according  to  their  observations,  it  seems  to  be 
ituated  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  north-west 
xwn  of  California.    £ach  set  some  of  his  peo|Je 
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ashore ;  but  in  one  place  the  inhabitants  Hod  ns  the 
Russians  approached ;  in  another,  they  carried  off 
those  wlio  landed,  and  destroved  their  boats.     The 
violence  of  tlic  weather,  and  the  distress  of  their 
craws,  obli;^ed  both  captains  to  quit  this  inhospitable 
coast.  In  their  return  they  touched  at  several  islands, 
which  stretch  in  a  chain  from  cast  to  west  between 
the  countries  which  they  had  discovered  and  the 
coast  of  Asia.     They  had  some  intercourse  with  the 
natives,  who  seemed  to  them  to  resemble  the  North 
Americans.     They  presented  to  the  Russians  the  ra- 
lumet^  or  pipe  of  peace,  which  is  a  symbol  of  friendship 
universal  among  the  people  of  North  America,  and 
an  usage  of  arbitrary  institution,  peculiar  to  them. 
Though  the  islands  of  this  New  Archipelago  have 
been  frequented    since   tliat   time   by  the  Russian 
hunters,  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  during  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  forty  years,  seems  to  have  relin- 
quished every  thought  of  prosecuting  discoveries  in 
that  quarter.     But  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-eight,  it  v/as  unexpectedly  re- 
sumed.    The  sovereign  who  had  been  lately  seated 
on   the  throne  of  Peter  tlie  Great,  possessed  the 
genius  and  talents  of  her   illustrious    predecessor. 
During  the  operations  of  the  most  arduous  and  ex- 
tensive war  in  which  the  Russian  empire  was  ever 
engaged,  she  formed  schemes  and  executed  under- 
takings, to  which  more  limited  abilities  would  have 
been  incapable  of  attending  but  amidst  the  leisure  of 
pacific  times,     A  new  voyage  of  discovery  from  the 
eistern  extremity  of  Asia  was  planned,  and  captain 
Krenitzin  and  lieutenant  Levasheff  were  appomted 
to  command  the  two  vessels  littcd  out  for  that  pur- 
pose.    In  their  voyage  outward  they  held  nearly  the 
same  course  with  the  former  navigators,  they  touch- 
ed at  the  same  islands,  observed  their  situation  and 
productions  more  carefully,  and  discovered  several 
new  islands,  with  which  Bii^hring  and  Tschirikow- 
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had  not  fallen  in.  Though  they  did  not  proceed  so 
far  to  the  east  as  to  revisit  the  country  which  Rchring 
and  Tschirikow  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  American 
continent,  yet,  by  returning  in  a  course  consider- 
ably to  the  north  of  theirs,  they  corrected  some  ca- 
pital mistakes  into  which  their  predecessors  had 
fallen,  and  have  contributed  to  facilitate  the  progress 
of  future  navigators  in  those  seas  [^/ J. 

Thus  the  possibility  of  a  communication  between 
the  continents  in  this  quarter  rests  no  longer  upon 
mere  conjecture,  but  is  established  by  undoubted 
evidence  L/wJ.  Some  tribe,  or  some  families  of  wan- 
dering Tartars,  from  the  restless  spirit  peculiar  to 
their  race,  might  migrate  to  the  nearest  islands, 
and,  rude  as  their  knowledge  of  navigation  was, 
might,  by  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  reach 
at  length  the  coast  of  America,  and  give  a  beginning 
to  population  in  that  continent.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  Marian  or  Ladrone  islands  and  the  nearest 
land  in  Asia,  is  greater  than  that  between  tne  part 
of  America  which  the  Russians  discovered,  and  the 
coQist  of  Kamschatka ;  and  yet  the  inhabitants  of 
those  islands  are  manifestly  of  Asiatic  extract.  If 
notwithstanding  their  remote  situation,  we  admit 
that  the  Marian  islands  were  peopled  from  our  con-^ 
tinent,  distance  alone  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
hesitate  about  admitting  that  the  Americans  may 
derive  their  original  from  the  same  source.  It  is 
probable  that  future  navigators,  in  those  seas,  by 
steering  farther  to  the  north,  may  find  that  the  con- 

\      tinent  of  America  approaches  still  nearer  to  Asia. 

^\  According  to  the  information  of  the  barbarous  peo- 
ple who  inhabit  the  country  about  the  north-east 

: ,  promontory  of  Asia,  there  lies,  off  the  coast,  a  small 
Bland,  to  which  they  sail  in  less  than  a  day.  From 
^  they  can  descry  a  large  continent,  which,  accord- 
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ing  to  their  description,  is  covered  with  fofests,  and 
possessed  by  people  whose  language  they  do  not  un- 
derstand [/i].  By  them  they  are  supplied  with  thcl 
skins  of  martens,  an  animal  unknown  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Siberia,  and  which  is  never  found  but  in 
countries  abounding  with  trees.  If  we  could  rely  on 
this  account,  we  might  conclude,  that  the  American 
continent  is  separated  from  ours  only  by  a  narroi^ ' 
strait,  and  all  the  difficulties  >vith  respect  to  the 
communication  between  them  would  vanish.  What 
could  be  offered  only  as  a  conjecture  when  this  His- 
tory was  first  published  is  now  known  to  be  certm 
The  near  approach  of  the  two  continents  to  each 
other  has  been  discovered  and  traced  in  a  voys^ 
undertaken  upon  principles  so  pure  and  so  liberal, 
and  conducted  with  so  much  professional  skill,  as 
reflect  lustre  upon  the  reign  of  the  sovereign  by 
whom  it  was  planned,  and  do  honour  to  the  officers 
entrusted  with  the  execution  of  it  [o]. 

It  is  likewise  evident  from  recent  discoveries,  that 
an  intercourse  between  our  continent  and  Amelia 
might  be  carried  on  with  no  less  faciUty  from  the 
north-west  extremities  of  Europe.  As  early  as  the 
ninth  century  [^A.  D.  830],  the  Norwe^ans  disco- 
vered Greenland,  and  planted  colonies  there.  Tlie 
communication  with  that  country,  after  a  long  in- 
terruption, was  renewed  in  the  last  century*  Some 
Lutheran  and  Moravian  missionaries,  prompted  by 
zeal  for  propagating  the  Christbn  faith,  have  vcn* 
tured  to  settle  in  this  frozen  and  uncultivated  re- 
gion [/>].  To  them  we  are  indebted  for  much 
curious  information  with  respect  to  its  nature  and 
inhabitants.  We  learn,  that  the  north-west  coast  of 
Greenland  is  separated  from  America  by  a  very  nar- 

'fi]  Mullcr's  Voyages  &  Dccouv.  i.  166. 
;o]  Sec  Note  XLIll. 

[/?]  Crantz*  Hist,  of  Grcenl.  i.  21^2,  244.  Prerot  Hist.  Gca. 
des  Voyages,  torn.  xr.  152,  aot.  (96).     . 
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row  Strait ;  that,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  into  >vhich 
this  strait  conducts,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they 
aire  united  [y];  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
oountries  have  some  intercourse  with  one  another  ; 
that  the  Esquimaux  of  America  perfectly  resemble 
the  Greenlanders  in  their  aspect,  dress,  and  mode  of 
living;  that  some  sailors,  who  had  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  a  few  words  in  the  Greenlandish  lan- 
guage, reported  that  these  were  understood  by  the 
Esquimaux;  that,  at  length  [y/.  D.  1764J,  a  Mora* 
vian  missionary,  well  acquainted  with  the  language 
of  Greenland,  having  visited  the  country  of  the  Ks- 
quimaux,  found,  to  his  astonishment,  that  they  spoke 
the  same  language  with  the  Greenlanders,  that  they 
were  in  every  respect  the  same  people,  and  he  was 
accorcUngly  received  and  entertained  by  them  as  a 
friend  and  a  brother  [r]. 

By  these  decisive  facts,  not  only  the  consangui* 
nity  of  the  Esquimaux  and  Greenlanders  is  established^ 
but  the  possibility  of  peopling  America  from  the 
DMth  of  Europe  is  demonstrated.  If  the  Norwegians, 
in  a  barbarous  age,  when  science  had  not  begun  to 
dawn  in  the  north  of  Europe,  possessed  such  a  naval 
skiU  as  to  open  a  communication  with  Greenland, 
their  ancestors  as  much  addicted  to  roving  by  sea, 
as  the  Tartars  are  to  wandering  by  land,  might,  at 
some  more  remote  period,  accomplish  the  same  voy« 
age,  and  settle  a  colony  there,  whose  descendants 
nii^t,  in  progress  of  time,  migrate  into  America. 
Bat,  if,  instead  of  venturing  to  sail  directly  from 
their  o^^  coast  to  Greenland,  we  suppose  that  the 
Norwegians  held  a  more  cautious  course,  and  advan* 
ced  from  Shetland  to  th^^  Fcroe  Islands,  and  from 
them  to  Iccbnd,  in  all  which  they  had  planted  co- 
lonies, their  progress  may  have  been  so  gradual,  that 
this  navigation  cannot  be  considered  as  either  long  or 

[y]  EgRcdr,  p.  2,  3. 
[rj  Craotz'  Hist,  of  Grcenl.  p.  261,  'J62. 
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more  hazardous,  than  those  voyages  whick  that 
hardy  and  enterprising  race  of  men  is  known  to  ha^e 
performed  in  every  age. 

8.  Though  it  be  possible  that  America  may  have 
received  its  first  inhabitants  from  our  continent, 
cither  by  the  north-west  of  Europe  or  the  north-east 
of  Asia,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  supposing 
That  the  progenitors  of  all  the  American  nations,  from 
Cape  Horn  to  the  southern  confines  of  Labrador, 
migrated  from  the  latter  rather  than  the  former. 
The  Esquimaux  are  the  only  people  of  America, 
who,  in  their  aspect  or  character,  bear  any  resem- 
blance to  the  northern  Europeans.  Tliey  are  mani- 
festly a  race  of  men,  distinct  from  all  the  nations 
of  the  American  continent,  in  language,  in  dispositico, 
and  in  habits  of  life.  Their  ori^nsd,  then,  naj 
warrantably  be  traced  up  to  that  source,  which  I 
have  pointed  out.  But,  among  sdl  the  other  in- 
habitants of  America,  there  is  such  a  striking  dn& 
tude  in  the  form  of  their  bodies,  and  the  qualities 
of  their  minds,  that,  notwithstanding  the  diversities 
occasioned  by  the  influence  of  climate,  or  unequal 
progress  in  improvement,  we  must  pronounce  them 
to  be  descended  from  one  source.  There  may  bei 
variety  in  the  shades,  but  we  can  every  where  tncc 
the  same  original  colour.  Each  tribe  has  aomeAing 
peculiar  which  distinguishes  it,  but  in  all  of  them  we 
discern  certain  features  common  to  the  whole  race. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  in  every  peculiarity,  whether 
in  their  persons  or  dispositions,  which  charaaerise 
the  Americans,  they  have  some  resemblance  to  flie 
rude  tribes  scattered  over  the  north-east  of  Ada,  but 
almost  none  to  the  nations  settled  in  the  nordieni 
extremities  of  Europe.  We  may,  therefore,  refer 
them  to  the  former  origin,  and  conclude  that  tbeir 
Asiatic  progenitors,  having  settled  in  those  parts  of 
America,  where  the  Russians  have  discovered  the 
proximity  of  the  two  continents,  spread  gradually 
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over  it$  various  regions.  This  account  of  the  pro- 
grass  of  population  in  America  coincides  with  the 
tnufitioDs  of  the  Mexicans  concerning  their  own 
origin,  which,  imperfect  as  they  are,  were  preserved 
wita  more  accuracy,  and  merit  greater  credit,  than 
those  of  any  people  in  the  New  World.  According 
to  them,  their  ancestors  came  from  a  remote  coun« 
trv,  situated  to  the  north-west  of  Mexico.  The 
lOesdcans  point  out  their  various  stations  as  they  ad« 
vaaced  from  this,  into  the  interior  provinces,  and  it 
is  precisely  the  same  route  which  they  must  have 
■liekl,  if  they  had  been  emigrants  from  Asia.  The 
Meucans,  in  describing  the  appearance  of  their  pro« 
genitors,  their  manners  and  habits  of  life  at  that 
period,  exactly  delineate  those  of  the  rude  Tartars, 
£rom  whom  I  suppose  them  to  have  sprung  []r]. 

Thus  have  I  finished  a  disquisition  which  has  been 
deemed  of  so  much  importance,  that  it  would  have 
been  improper  to  omit  it  in  writing  the  history  of 
America.  I  have  ventured  to  inquire,  but  without 
presuming  to  decide.  Satisfied  with  offering  con- 
jectures, I  pretend  not  to  establish  any  system. 
when  an  investigation  is,  from  its  nature,  so  intricate 
and  obscure,  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  con- 
dnsions  which  are  certain,  there  may  be  some  merit 
in  pcnnting  out  such  as  are  probable  [s"}. 

The  condition  and  character  of  the  American  na^ 
tions,  at  the  time  when  they  became  known  to  the 
Europeans,  deserve  more  attentive  consideration, 
than  the  inquiry  concerning  their  original.  The  latter 
J8  merely  an  object  of  curiosity,  the  former  is  one  of 
the  most  important  as  well  as  instructive  researclies 
iriiich  can  occupy  the  philosopher  or  historian.    In 

Trj  Acosta  Hist.  Nat.  &  Mor.  lib.  vii.  c.  2,  &c.  Garcia 
Oneen  de  lot  Indioi,  lib.  ▼.  c.  3.  Torquemada  Monar.  Ind. 
lib.  1.  c.  %  &c.  Bdturini  Beoaduci  Idea  de  una  Hilt,  de  la  Amer. 
ficpCeatr.  f  svii.  p.  127.  [<]  Memoircsiur  la  Louimne,  par 
QiUBoat,  torn.  i.  p.  119. 
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order  t  y  complete  the  history  of  the  human  mind, 
and  attain  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  nature  and 
operations,  we  must  contemplate  man  in  all  those 
various  situations  wherein  he  has  been  placed.    Wc 
must  follow  him  in  his  progress  through  the  (fife- 
cut  stages  of  society,  as  he  gradually  advances  from 
the  infant  state  of  civil  life  toward  its  maturity  and 
decline.    We  must  observe,  at  each  period,  how  the 
faculties  of  his  understanding  unfold  ;  we  must  at- 
tend to  the  efforts  of  his  active  powers,  watch  the 
various  movements  of  desire  and  affection,  as  they 
rise  in  his  breast,  and  mark  whither  they  tend,  and 
with  what  ardour  they  are  exerted.  The  philosophers 
and  historians  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  our 
guides  in  this  as  well  as  every  other  disquisition,  l«d 
only  a  limited  view  of  this  subject,  as  they  had  hard- 
ly any  opportunity  of  sur^^eying  man  in  his  rude$ 
and  most  early  state.     In  all  those  regions  of  the 
earth  with  which  they  were  well  acquainted,  dvil 
society  had  made  considerable  advances,  and  nauons 
had  finished  a  good  part  of  their  career  before  they 
began  to  observe  them.     The  Scythians  and  Ger- 
mans, the  rudest  people  of  whom  any  ancient  author 
has  transmitted  to  us  an  authentic  account,  posses- 
sed flocks  and  herds,  had  acquired  property  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and,  when  compared  with  mankind  in 
their  primitive  state,  may  be  reckbned  to  have  at- 
tained to  a  great  degree  of  civilization. 

But  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  enlarged  the 
sphere  o?  contemplation,  and  presented  nations  to 
our  view,  in  stages  of  their  progress,  much  less  ad- 
vanced than  those  wherein  they  have  been  observed 
in  our  continent.  In  America,  man  appears  under 
the  rudest  form  in  which  we  can  conceive  him  to  sub- 
sist. We  behold  communities  just  beginning  to  unite, 
and  may  examine  the  sentiments  and  actions  of 
human  beings  in  the  infancy  ofsocial  life,  while  they 
feel  but  imperfectly  the  force  of  its  tics,  and  have 
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:ely  relinquished  their  native  liberty.  That  state 
irimaeval  simplicity,  which  was  known  in  our 
inent  only  by  the  fanciful  description  of  poets, 
yexistedin  theother.  Thegreaterpartofitsinhabi- 
I  were  strangers  to  industry  and  labour,  ignorant 
rts,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
i^ty,  and  enjoying  almost  without  restriction  or 
roul  the  blessings  which  flowed  spontaneously 
I  the  bounty  of  nature.  There  were  only  two 
)n8  in  this  vast  continent  which  had  emerged 
I  this  rude  state,  and  had  made  any  considerable 
jressin  acquiring  the  ideas,  and  adopting  the  in* 
tions,  which  belong  to  polished  societies.  Their 
irnment  and  manners  will  fall  naturally  under 
review  in  relating  the  discovery  and  conquest  of 
Eulexican  and  Peruvian  empires ;  and  we  shall 
5  there  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  the 
sricans  in  the  state  of  highest  improvement  to 
dti  they  ever  attained. 

t  present,  our  attention  and  researches  shall  be 
ed  to  the  small  independent  tribes  which  occu- 
every  other  part  pf  America.  Among  these, 
igh  with  some  diversity  in  their  character,  their 
ners,  and  institutions,  the  state  of  society  was 
ly  similar,  and  so  extremely  rude,  that  the  de- 
tination  of  Savage  may  be  applied  to  them  all.  In 
neral  history  of  America,  it  would  be  highly  im- 
>er  to  describe  the  condition  of  each  petty  com- 
lity,  or  to  investigate  every  minute  circumstance 
ch  contributes  to  form  the  character  of  its  mem- 
I.  Such  an  inquiry  would  lead  to  details  of  im« 
surable  and  tiresome  extent.  The  qualities  be- 
^ng  to  the  people  of  all  the  different  tribes  have 
1  a  near  resemblance,  that  they  may  be  painted 
1  the  same  features.  Where  any  circumstances 
(1  to  constitute  a  diversity  in  their  character  and 
iners  worthy  of  attention,  it  will  be  sufl|cienc  tQ 
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point  these  out  as  they  occur,  and  to  inquire  itiM 
the  cause  of  such  peculiarities. 

It  b  extremely  difficult  to  procure  satisfying  illd 
authentic  information  concerning  nations  whik  fhif 
remain  uncivilized.  To  discover  their  true  diarl6 
ter  under  this  rude  form,  and  to  select  the  fisatmei 
by  which  they  are  distinguished,  requires  in  6b- 
server  possessed  of  no  less  in.partiality  than  distent 
ment.  For,  in  every  stage  of  society,  the  faculdeSj 
the  sentiments  and  desires  of  men  are  so  accomodi« 
ted  to  their  own  state,  that  they  become  standaids 
of  excellence  to  themselves,  they  affix  the  idea  of  per* 
fection  and  happiness  to  those  attainments  which  n* 
semble  their  own,  and  wherever  the  objects  and  en- 
joyments to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  ire 
wanting,  confidently  pronounce  a  people  to  be  bar- 
barous and  miserable.  Hence  the  mutual  conteinpt 
with  which  the  members  of  communities,  unequal  m 
their  degrees  of  improvement,  regard  each  other. 
Polished  nations,  conscious  of  the  advantages  whidi 
they  derive  from  their  knowledge  and  arts,  afe  apt 
to  view  rude  nations  with  peculiar  scorn,  and,  in  the 
pride  of  superiority,  will  hardly  allow  either  their  oc- 
cupations, their  feelings,  or  their  pleasures,  to  be 
worthy  of  men.  It  has  seldom  been  the  lot  of  com- 
munities, in  their  early  and  unpolished  state,  to  &11 
under  the  observation  of  persons  endowed  with  force 
of  mind  superior  to  vulgar  prejudices,  and  capable  of 
contemplating  man,  under  whatever  aspect  he  ap* 
pears,  with  a  candid  and  discerning  eye. 

The  Spaniards,  who  first  visited  America,  and  who 
had  opportunity  of  beholding  its  various  tribes  while 
entire  and  unsubdued,  and  before  any  change  htid 
been  made  in  their  ideas  or  manners  by  intercourse 
with  a  race  of  men  much  advanced  beyond  them  in 
imprcwemcnt,  were  far  from  possessing  the  qualities 
requisite  for  observing  the  striking  spectacle  present- 
ed to  their  view.     Neither  the  age  in  which  they 
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liTed,  nor  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged,  had 
made  such  progress  in  true  science,  as  inspires  en- 
Jourged  and  liberal  sentiments.  The  conquerors  of 
the  New  World  were  mostly  illiterate  adventurers, 
dffstitute  of  all  the  ideas  which  should  have  directed 
ihetn  in  contemplating  objects,  so  extremely  different 
from  those  with  which  they  were  acquainted.  Sur* 
rounded  continually  with  danger,  or  struggling  with 
hardships,  they  had  little  leisure,  and  less  capacity, 
for  any  speculative  inquiry*  Eager  to  take  possesion 
df  a  country  of  such  extent  and  opulence,  and  hap« 
|iy  in  finding  it  occupied  by  inhabitants  so  incapable 
tb  defend  it,  they  hastily  pronounced  them  to  be  a 
wretched  order  of  men,  formed  merely  for  servitude ; 
and  were  more  employed  in  computing  the  profits  c? 
their  labour,  than  in  enquiring  into  the  operations  of 
their  minds,  or  the  reasons  of  their  customs  and  in- 
stitutions. The  persons  who  penetrated  at  subse- 
quent periods  into  the  interior  provinces,  to  which 
the  knowledge  and  devestations  of  the  first  conquer- 
ors did  not  reach,  were  generally  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter ;  brave  and  enterprising  in  an  high  degree,  but  so 
uninformed  as  to  be  little  qualified  either  for  obser- 
ving or  describing  what  they  beheld. 

Not  only  the  incapacity,  but  the  prejudices  of  the 
Spaniards,  render  their  accounts  of  the  people  of 
America  extremely  defective.  Soon  after  they 
planted  colonies  in  their  new  conquests,  a  difference 
in  opinion  arose  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the 
natives.  One  party,  solicitous  to  render  their  servi- 
tude perpetual,  represented  them  as  a  brutish,  obsti- 
nate race,  inc^>able  either  of  acquiring  religious 
knowledge,  or  of  being  trained  to  the  functions  of 
social  life.  The  other,  full  of  pious  concern  for  their 
conversion,  contended  that,  thougli  rude  and  igno- 
rant, they  were  gentle,  affectionate,  docile,  and  by 
proper  instructions  and  regulations  might  be  formed 
gradually  into  good  Christians  and  useful  citisens. 
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This  controversy,  as  I  have  already  related,  was  car- 
ried on  with  all  the  warmth  which  is  natural,  when 
attention  to  interest  on  the  one  hand,  and  reli^ous 
zeal  on  the  other,  animate  the  disputants.  Most  q£ 
the  laity  espoused  the  former  opinion ;  all  the  eccle- 
siastics were  advocates  for  the  latter ;  and  we  shall 
uniformly  find  that,  accordingly  as  an  author  belong- 
ed to  either  of  these  parties,  he  is  apt  to  magiuiy 
the  virtues  or  aggravate  the  defects  of  the  Americans 
far  beyond  truth.  Those  repugnant  accounts  increase 
the  difficulty  of  attaining  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
their  character,  and  render  it  necessary  to  peruse  all 
the  descriptions  of  them  by  Spanish  writers  with 
distrust,  and  to  receive  their  information  with  some 
grains  of  allowance. 

Almost  two  centuries  elapsed  after  the  discovery 
of  America,  before  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants 
attracted,  in  any  considerable  degree,  the  attention 
of  philosophers.  At  length,  they  discovered  that 
the  contemplation  of  the  condition  and  character  o£ 
the  Americans  in  their  original  state,  tended  to  com- 
plete our  knowledge  of  the  human  species,  mi^t 
enable  us  to  fill  up  a  considerable  chasm  in  the  history 
of  its  progress,  and  lead  to  speculations  no  less  curious 
than  important.  They  entered  upon  this  new  field 
of  study  with  great  ardour ;  but  instead  of  throwing 
light  upon  the  subject,  they  have  contributed,  in 
some  degree,  to  involve  it  in  additional  obscurity. 
Too  impatient  to  enquire,  they  hastened  to  decide  ; 
and  began  to  erect  systems,  when  they  should  have 
been  searching  for  facts  on  which  to  establish  their 
foundations.  Struck  with  the  appearance  of  degene- 
racy in  the  human  spedcs  throughout  the  New 
World,  and  astonished  at  beholding  a  vast  continent 
occupied  by  a  naked,  feeble  and  ignorant  race  of 
men,  some  authors  of  great  name  have  maintained, 
that  this  part  of  the  globe  had  but  lately  emerg^ 
from  the  sea,  and  become  fit  for  the  residence  of  oiaii) 
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that  every  thing  in  it  bore  marks  of  a  recent  original ; 
and  that  its  inhabitants,  lately  called  into  existence, 
and  still  at  the  beginning  of  their  career,  were 
unworthy  to  be  compared  with  the  people  of  a  more 
ancient  and  improved  continent  [/J.  Others  have 
imagined,  that,  under  the  influence  of  an  unkindly 
climate,  which  checks  and  enen^ates  the  principle  of 
life,  man  never  attained  in  America  the  perfection 
which  belongs  to  his  nature,  but  remained  an  animal 
of  an  inferior  order,  defective  in  the  vigour  of  his 
bodily  frame,  and  destitute  of  sensibility,  as  well  as 
of  force,  in  the  operations  of  his  mind  [ii].  In 
oppo^it!on  to  both  these,  other  philosophers  have 
supposed  that  man  arrives  at  his  highest  dignity  and 
excellence  long  before  he  reaches  a  state  of  refine- 
ment ;  and,  in  the  rude  simplicity  of  savage  life, 
displays  an  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  independence 
of  mind,  and  a  warmth  of  attachment,  for  which  it 
is  vain  to  search  among  the  members  of  polished 
societies  [.r].  They  seem  to  consider  that  as  the 
most  pert'ect  state  of  man  which  is  the  least  civilized. 
They  describe  the  manners  of  the  rude  Americans 
with  such  rapture,  as  if  they  proposed  them  for 
models  to  the  rest  of  the  species.  These  contradic- 
tory theories  have  been  proposed  with  equal  confi- 
dence, and  uncommon  powers  of  genius  and  elo- 
quence have  been  exerted,  in  order  to  clothe  them 
^-ith  an  appearance  of  truth. 

As  all  those  circumstances  concur  in  rendering  an 
inquiry'  into  the  state  of  the  rude  nations  in  America 
intricate  and  obscure,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  it  on 
with  caution.  When  guided  in  our  researches  by 
the  intelligent  observations  of  the  few  philosophers 
who  have  visited  this  part  of  the  globe,  we  may 
venture  to  decide.     When  obliged  to  have  recourse 

[/]  M.  de  Buffon  Hist.  Nat.  :ii.  48^,  8cc.  h.  103,  114. 
[if 3  M'  d?  P-  Recherche s  FLiios.  lur  les  Ancenc.  paitim. 
[j'J  M.  RouMcau. 
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€0  the  Sttperfkial  remarks  of  vulgar  travellers^  of 
tnilors,  traders,  buccaneers,  and  missionaries,  we  must 
often  pause,  and,  comparing  detached  facts,  endea^ 
vour  to  discover  what  they  wanted  sagacity  to 
observe.  Without  indulging  conjecture,  or  beUrav- 
ing  a  propensity  to  either  system,  we  must  study- 
with  equad  care  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  extravagant 
admiration,  or  of  supercilious  contempt  for  those 
manners  which  we  describe. 

In  order  to  conduct  this  inquiry  with  greater 
accuracy,  it  should  be  rendered  as  simple  as  possible. 
Man  existe<^  as  an  individual  before  he  became  th^ 
member  of  a  community ;  and  the  qualities  which 
belong  to  him  under  his  former  capacity  should  be 
known,  before  we  proceed  to  examine  those  whick 
arise  from  the  latter  relation.  This  is  peculiarly 
necessary  in  investigating  the  manners  of  rude  na- 
tions. Their  political  union  is  so  incomplete,  their 
civil  institutions  and  regulations  so  few,  so  simple^ 
and  of  such  slender  authority,  that  men  in  this  state 
ought  to  be  viewed  rather  as  independent  agents,  than 
as  members  of  a  regular  society.  The  character  of  a 
savage  results  almost  entirely  from  his  sentiments  or 
feelings  as  an  individual,  and  is  but  little  influenced 
by  his  imperfect  subjection  to  government  and  order. 
I  shall  conduct  my  researches  concerning  the  manners 
of  the  Americans  in  this  natural  order,  proceeding 
gradually  from  what  is  simple  to  what  is  more  oonv- 
plicated. 

I  shall  consider,  I.  The  bodily  constitution  of  the 
Americans  in  those  regions  now  under  review.  IL 
The  qualities  of  their  minds.  III.  Their  domestic 
state.  IV.  Their  political  state  and  institutions.  V. 
Their  system  of  war,  and  public  security.  VI.  The 
arts  with  which  they  were  acquainted.  VII.  Their 
religious  idea^  and  institutions.  VIIL  Such  singular 
detached  customs  as  are  not  reducible  to  any  m  the 
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former  beads.    IX.  I  shall  condude  with  a  general 
Rview  and  estimate  of  their  virtues  and  defects. 

I.  The  bodily  constitution  of  the  Americansw-^ 
The  human  body  is  less  affected  foy  climate  than  that 
of  any  other  animal.  Some  animals  are  confined  to 
a  particular  region  of  the  globe,  and  cannot  exist 
beyond  it ;  others,  though  they  may  be  brought  to 
bear  the  injuries  of  a  ctimate  fbreigiB  to  them,  cease 
to  multiply  when  carried  out  of  that  district  which 
Nature  destined  to  be  thtfir  mansion.  Even  audi  as 
seem  capable  of  being  naturalized  in  various  climates, 
feel  the  effect  of  every  remove  from  their  proper 
station^  and  gradually  dwindle  and  degenerate  iron 
the  vigour  and  perfection  peculiar  to  their  species. 
Man  is  the  only  living  creature  whose  frame  is  at 
once  so  hardy  and  so  flexible,  that  he  can  spread- 
over  the  whole  earth,  become  the  inhabitant  of  every 
region,  and  thrive  and  multiply  under  every  climate. 
Subject,  however,  to  the  general  law  of  nature,  the 
buman  body  is  not  entirely  exempt  &om  the  opea^ 
tion  of  climate ;  and  when  exposed  to  the  extremes 
either  of  heat  or  cold,  its  size  or  vigour  diminishes. 

The.first  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nesr 
World,  filled  the  discoverers  with  such  astonishment, 
that  they  were  apt  to  imagine  them  a  race  of  mea 
different  from  those  of  the  other  hemisphere.  Their 
complexion  is  of  a  reddish  brown,  neariy  resembling 
the  colour  of  copper  [^  ].  The  hair  of  their  heads 
is  always  black,  long,  coarse  and  uncurled.  They 
bave  no  beard,  and  every  part  of  their  body  is  per- 
fectly smooth.  Their  persons  are  of  a  full  size,  eic- 
firemely  straight  and  well  proportioned  [^z]*  Their 
features  are  regular,  though  often  distorted  by  absurd 
endeavours  to  improve  the  beauty  of  their  natural 
form,  or  to  render  thdr  aspect  more  dreadful  to  their 
enemies.    In  the  islands,  where  four-footed  animals 

ly2  OvMo  Somario*  p.  46|  D.    JLife  of  Columbus,  c.  24. 
[zj  See  Note  XLIV. 
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were  both  few  and  small,  and  the  earth  yielded  her 
productions  almost  spontaneously,  the  constitution 
of  the  natives,  neither  braced  by  the  active  exercises 
of  the  chace,  nor  invigorated  by  the  labour  of  culd* 
vation,  was  extremely  feeble  and  languid.  On  the 
continent,  where  the  forests  abound  with  game  of 
various  kinds,  and  the  chief  occupation  of  many 
tribes  was  to  pursue  it,  the  human  frame  acquired 
greater  firmness.  Sdll,  however,  the  Americana 
were  more  remarkable  for  agility  than  strength. 
They  resembled  beasts  of  prey,  rather  than  animals 
formed  for  labour  [a].  They  were  not  only  averse 
to  toil,  but  incapable  of  it ;  and  when  roused  by  force 
from  their  native  indolence,  and  compelled  to  work, 
they  sunk  under  tasks  which  the  people  of  the  other 
continent  would  have  performed  with  ease  [^b"}. 
This  feebleness  of  constitution  was  universal  among 
the  inhabitants  of  those  regions  in  America  whicQ 
we  are  surveying,  and  may  be  considered  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  species  there  [c"]. 

The  beardless  countenance  and  smooth  skin  of 
the  American  seems  to  indicate  a  defect  of  vigour, 
occasioned  by  some  vice  in  hb  frame.  He  is  desti- 
tute of  one  sign  of  manhood  and  of  strength.  Thb 
peculiarity,  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  New 
World  are  distinguished  from  the  people  of  all  other 
nations,  cannot  be  attributed,  as  some  travellers  have 
supposed,  to  their  mode  of  subsistence  [cfj.  For 
though  the  food  of  many  Americans  be  extremely 
insipid,  as  they  are  altogether  unacquainted  with  the 
use  of  salt,  rude  tribes  in  other  parts  of  the  earth 
have  subsisted  on  aliments  equally  sioiple,  without 

[a]  Sec  Note  XLV.         [i]  Oriedo  Soro.  p.  51,  C.     Voy. 
deCureal,  ii.  138.  Wafer's  De^icription,  p.  131.  [c]  B.  Las 

Casas  Brcv.  Relac.  p.  4.  Torqucm.  Monar.  i.  5S0,  Oriedo 
Somario,  p.  41.  Histor.  lib.  iii.  c.  6.  Herrera,  deo.  i.  lib.  ix. 
c.  5.     Simon,  p.  41  •  [c/J  Ciiailev.  Hiit.  de  Nouv.  Fr.  ii^ 
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this  mark  of  degradation,  or  any  apparent  s}'mpton^ 
of  a  dtminution  in  their  vigour. 

As  the  external  form  of  the  Americans  leads  us  to 
suspect  that  there  is  some  natural  debility  in  their 
frame,  the  smallness  of  their  appetite  for  food  has 
been  mentioned  by  many  author?  as  a  confirmation 
of  this  suspicion.  The  quantity  of  food  which  men 
consume  varies  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
dimate  in  which  they  live,  the  degree  of  activity 
which  they  exert,  and  the  natural  vigour  of  their 
coBStitutions.  Under  the  enervating  heat  of  the 
torrid  zone,  and  when  men  pass  their  days  in  indo- 
lence and  ease,  they  require  less  nourishment  than 
the  active  inhabitants  of  temperate  or  cold  countries. 
But  neither  the  warmth  of  their  climate,  nor  their 
extreme  laziness,  will  account  for  the  uncommon 
defect  of  appetite  among  the  Americans.  The 
Spaniards  were  astonished  with  observing  this,  not 
only  in  the  islands,  but  in  several  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  constitutional  temperance  of  the  natives 
far  exceeded,  in  their  opinion,  the  abstinence  of  the 
most  mortified  hermits  [e*];  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  appetite  of  the  Spaniards  appeared  to  the 
Americans  insatiably  voracious ;  and  they  aflirmed, 
that  one  Spaniard  devoured  more  food  in  a  day  than 
was  sufficient  for  ten  Americans  [y*]. 

A  proof  of  some  feebleness  in  their  frame,  still  more 
striking,  is  the  insensibility  of  the  Americans  to  the 
charms  of  beauty,  and  the  power  of  love.  That 
passion  which  was  destined  to  perpetuate  life,  to  be 
the  bond  of  social  union,  and  the  source  of  tenderness 
and  joy,  is  the  most  ardent  in  the  human  bn*ast. 
•Though  the  pearls  and  hardships  of  the  savari;c  state, 
though  excessive  fatigue,  on  some  occasions,  and  the 
difficulty  at  all  times  of  procuring  subsLsteriCo,  may 

^e]   Ramusio,  iii.  504,  F.    .')UJ,  A.     Simon  Co:iq*iiita,  &c. 
p.  S9.     Hakkiyt,  iii.  'UiH.  508. 
[yj  Herrera,  dec.  1.  Lb.  ii.  c.  !<>. 
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seem  to  be  adverse  to  this  passion,  and  to  have  a  ten- 
dency to  abate  its  vigxuir,  yet  the  rudest  nations  in 
every  other  part  of  the  globe  seem  to  feel  its  influence 
more  powerfully  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nev 
World.  The  negro  glows  with  all  the  warnuh  of 
desire  natural  to  his  dimate }  and  the  most  unculti- 
vated Asiatics  discover  that  sensibility,  which^  frooi 
their  situation  on  the  globe,  we  should  expect  them 
to  have  felt.  But  the  Americans  are,  in  an  amazii^ 
degree,  strangers  to  the  force  of  this  first  instinct  of 
nature.  In  every  part  of  the  New  World  the  native^ 
treat  their  women  with  coldness  and  ijidifference. 
They  are  neither  the  obieas  of  that  tender  attach- 
ment which  takes  place  m  dvilized  sodety,  nor  of 
that  ardent  desire  coiiispicuQus  among  rude  nations^ 
£ven  in  climates  where  this  passion  usually  acquires 
its  greatest  vigour,  the  savage  of  America  views  his 
/emale  vnth  disdain,  as  an  animal  of  a  less  noble 
species.  He  is  at  no  pains  to  win  her  favour  by  thif 
assiduity  of  courtship,  and  less  still  solicitous  to  pre^ 
serve  it  by  indulgence  and  gentleness  [^j.  Missioo- 
aries  themselves^  notwithstanding  the  austerity  of 
monastic  ideas,  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  their 
astonishment  at  the  dispassionate  coldness  of  the 
American  young  men  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
other  sex  [A].  Nor  is  this  reserve  to  be  ascribed  to 
ajpy  opinion  which  they  entertain  with  respect  to  the 
merit  of  female  chastity.  That  is  an  idea  too  refined 
for  a  savage,  and  suggested  by  a  delicacy  of  sentiment 
and  affection  to  whicu  he  is  a  stranger. 
But  in  inquiries  concerning  either  the  bodily  g^ 

[g]  Henoepin  Mceurs  des  Sauvaget,  32,  &c.  Rochcfoit  Hict. 
des  Isici  Antilles,  p.  461.  Voyage  de  Coreal,  ii.  14].  Rumusio, 
iii.  309.  F.  Lozaoo  Descr.  del.  Gran  CbacOy  71.  Falki^r*! 
'Descr.  of  Patagon.  p.  125.  Lettere  di  P.  Cataneo  ap.  Muralori 
11  Christian.  Felice,  i.  305.  [A]  Chanvalon.  p.  51.  Lettr. 

Edif.  torn.  xM.  318.     Tertre,  ii.  3/7.     Vcncgas,  i.  01.     ' 
Hist,  de  loi  Triumf.  p.  11. 
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mental  qualities  of  particular  races  of  men,  there  is 
not  a  more  common  or  more  seducing  error,  than  that 
of  ascribing  to  a  single  cause,  those  characteristic  pectl-- 
liarities,  which  are  the  effect  of  the  combined  oper* 
ation  of  many  causes.  The  clirtiate  and  soil  of  Ame- 
rica differ,  in  so  many  respects,  from  those  of  the 
other  hemisphere,  and  this  diflerence  is  so  obvious 
and  striking,  that  philosophers  of  gfoat  eminence 
have  laid  hold  on  this  as  sufficient  to  account  fot 
what  is  peculiar  in  the  constitution  of  its  inhabitants* 
They  rest  on  physical  causes  alone,  and  consider  the 
feeble  frame  and  languid  desire  of  the  Americans,  as 
consequences  of  the  temperament  of  that  portion  of 
the  globe  which  they  occupy.  But  the  influences  of 
political  and  moral  causes  ought  not  to  have  beeii 
overlooked.  These  operate  with  no  less  effect  than 
that  on  which  many  philosophers  rest  as  a  full  expla* 
nation  of  the  singular  appearances  which  have  been 
mentioned.  Wherever  the  state  of  society  is  such 
as  to  create  many  wants  and  desires,  which  cannot 
be  satisfied  without  regular  exertions  of  industry^ 
the  body  accustomed  to  labour  becomes  robust  and 
patient  of  fatigue.  In  a  more  simple  state,  where 
the  demands  of  men  are  so  few  and  so  moderate,  that' 
they  may  be  gratified,  almost  without  any  effort,  by 
the  spontaneous  productions  of  nature,  the  powers' 
of  the  body  are  not  called  forth,  nor  can  they  attain 
their  proper  strength.  The  natives  of  Chili  and  of 
North  America,  the  two  temperate  regions  in  the 
New  World,  who  live  by  hunting,  may  be  deemed' 
an  active  and  \^gorous  race,  when  compared  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  isles,  or  of  those  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent where  hardly  any  labour  is  requisite  to  procure 
subsbtence.  The  exertions  of  a  hunter  are  not,  how* 
ever,  so  regular  or  so  continued,  as  those  of  persons 
employed  in  the  culture  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  vari- 
ous arts  of  civilized  life,  and  though  hb  agility  may 
be  greater  than  theirs,  his  strength  b  on  the  whole 

VOL.  I.  NO.  4.  s 
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inferior. '  If  another  directicm  were  gi^n  to  tlie 
active  powers  of  man  in  the  New  Worlid,  and  lus 
i^ce  augmented  by  exercise,  he  might  acquire  a 
degree  of  vigour  which  he  does  not  in  his  present 
titate  possess.  The  truth  of  this  is  confirmed  hf 
experience.  Wherever  the  Americans  have  been 
gradually  accustomed  to  hard  labour,  their  constitu- 
tions become  robust,  and  they  have  been  found  capa- 
ble of  performing  such  tasks,  as  seemed  not  only  to 
exceed  the  powers  of  such  a  feeble  frame  as  has  been 
deemed  peculiar  to  their  country,  but  to  equal  any 
effort  of  the  natives,  either  of  Africa  or  of  Europe  [ ij. 

The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  what  has  been 
observed  concerning  their  slender  demand  for  food. 
As  a  proof  that  this  should  be  ascribed  as  much  to 
their  extreme  indolence,  and  often  total  want  ot  oo> 
cupation,  as  to  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  phyacal 
structure  of  their  bodies,  it  has  been  observed,  thit 
in  those  districts,  where  the  people  of  America  are 
obliged  to  exert  any  unusual  effort  of  activity,  in  or- 
^er  to  procure  subsistence,  or  wherever  they  are  enu 
^oyed  in  severe  labour,  their  appetite  is  not  inferior 
to  that  of  other  men,  and,  in  some  places,  it  has 
struck  observers  as  remarkably  voracious  []Ar}. 

The  (^ration  of  political  and  moral  causes  is  stiB 
more  conspic\K)us,  in  modifying  the  degree  of  at« 
tachment  between  the  sexes.  In  a  state  of  h^h  d- 
viUzation,  this  passion,  inflamed  by  restraint,  refined 
by  delicacy,  and  cherished  by  fashion,  occupies  and 
engrosses  the  heart.  It  is  no  longer  a  simjde  instinct 
of  nature  ;  sentiment  heightens  the  ardour  of  desire, 
anil  the  most  tender  emotions  of  which  our  frame  ia 
susceptible,  sooth  and  agitate  the  soul.  This  de- 
scription, however,  applies  only  to  those,  Mrho,  by 
their  situation,  are  exempted  from  the  cares  and  la* 

[j]  See  Note  XLVI. 

[ifr]  GumiUa^ii.  12,70,247.  Lafiuu,  i.  515.  Ovalle  Cbnidu 
ii*  81.    Muratori)  i.  295. 
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hours  of  life.  Among  persons  of  inferior  order,  who 
are  doomed  by  their  condition  to  incessant  toil,  the 
dominion  of  this  passion  is  less  violent ;  their  solids 
tude  to  procure  subsistence,  and  to  provide  for  the 
first  demand  of  nature,  leaves  little  leisure  for  attend- 
ing  to  its  second  call.  But  if  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
course  between  the  sexes  varies  so  much  in  persons 
of  different  rank  in  polished  societies,  the  condition 
erf*  man,  while  he  remains  uncivilized,  must  occasion 
a  variation  still  more  apparent.  We  may  well  sup- 
pose, that  amidst  the  hardships,  the  dangers,  and  the 
simplicity  of  savage  life,  where  subsistence  is  always 
precarious,  and  often  scanty,  where  men  are  almost 
continually  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies, 
or  in  guarding  against  their  attacks,  and  where  nei- 
ther dress  nor  reserve  are  employed  as  arts  of  female 
attorement,  that  the  attention  of  the  Americans  to 
their  women  would  be  extremely  feeble,  without  im- 
puting this  solely  to  any  physical  defect  or  degrada- 
tion in  their  frame. 

k  id  accordingly  observed,  that  in  those  countries 
of  Anierica,  where,  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil5 
the  mildness  of  the  climate,  or  some  farther  advances 
which  the  natives  have  made  in  improvement,  the 
means  of  subsistence  are  more  abundant,  and  the 
hardships  of  savage  life  are  less  severely  felt,  the  ani- 
mal passion  of  the  sexes  become  more  ardent.  Stri- 
king examples  of  this  occur  among  some  tribes  seat- 
ed on  the  banks  of  great  rivers  well  stored  with 
food,  among  others  who  are  masters  of  hunting- 

Eounds  abounding  so  nmch  with  game,  that  they 
ve  a  regular  and  plentiful  jsupply  of  nourishment 
with  little  labour.  The  superior  degree  of  security 
and  affluence  which  these  tribes  enjoy,  is  followed 
by  their  natural  effects.  The  passions  implanted  in 
the  human  frame  by  the  hand  of  Nature  acquire 
additional  force ;  new  tastes  and  desires  are  formed ; 
the  women,  as  they  are  more  valued  and  admired^ 
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become  more  attentive  to  dress  and  ornament ;'  the 
men,  beginning  to  feel  how  much  of  their  own  hap- 
piness depends  upon  them,  no  longer  disdain  the 
arts  of  winning  their  favour  and  affection.  The  in- 
tercourse of  the  sexes  becomes  very  different  from 
that  which  takes  place  among  their  ruder  country- 
men ;  and  as  hardly  any  restraint  is  imposed  on  the 
gratification  of  desire,  either  by  religion  or  laws,  or 
decency,  the  dissolution  of  their  manners  is  exce6« 
sive  [/]. 

Notwithstanding  the  feeble  make  of  tly?  Ameri- 
cans, hardly  any  of  them  are  deformed,  or  mutilated, 
or  defective  in  any  of  their  senses.  All  travellers 
have  been  struck  with  this  circumstance,  and  have 
celebrated  the  uniform  symmetry  and  perfection  oP 
their  external  figure.  Some  authors  search  for  the 
cause  of  this  appearance  in  their  physical  condition. 
As  the  parents  are  not  exhausted  or  over-fatigued 
with  hard  labour,  they  suppose  that  their  children 
are  born  vigorous  and  sound.  They  imagine,  that 
in  the  liberty  of  savage  life,  the  human  body,  naked 
and  unconfined  from  its  earliest  age,  preserves  its  na- 
tural form ;  and  that  all  its  limbs  and  members  ac- 
quire a  juster  proportion,  than  when  fettered  With 
artificial  restraints,  which  stint  its  growth,  and  distort 
its  shape  [vi'].  Something,  without  doubt,  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  operation  of  these  causes ;  but  the 
true  reasons  of  this  apparent  advantage,  which  is 
common  to  all  savage  nations,  lie  deeper,  and  are 
closely  interwoven  with  the  nature  and  genius  of 
that  state.  The  infancy  of  man  is  so  long  and  so 
helpless,  that  it  is  extremely  difEcult  to  rear  children 
among  rude  nations.  Their  means  of  subsistence 
are  not  only  scanty,  but  precarious.  Such  as  live  by 
hunting  must  range  over  extensive  countries,  and 
shift  often  from  place  to  place.     The  care  of  children, 

[/]  Biet.  S89.     Charlev.  iii.  423.     Dumont  Mem.  sur  Loui' 
siane,  i.  155.  £w]  Piso,  p.  6. 
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as  well  as  every  other  laborious  task,  is  devolved 
upon  the  women.    The  distresses  and  hardships  of 
the  savage  life,  which  are  often  siich  as  can  hardly 
be  supported  by  persons  in  full  vigour,  must  be  fatal 
to  those  of  more  tender  age.     Afraid  of  undertaking 
a  task  so  laborious,  and  of  such  long  duration,  as  that 
of  rearing  their  oflspring,  the  women,  in   some 
parts  of  America,  procure  frequent  abortions  by  the 
use  of  certain  herbs,  and  extinguish  the  first  sparks 
of  that  life  which  they  were  unable  to  cherish  [w^. 
Sensible  that  only  stout  and  well-formed  children 
have  force  of  constitution  to  struggle  through  such 
an  hard  infancy,  other  nations  abandon  or  destroy 
such  of  their  progeny  as  appear  feeble  or  defective, 
as  unworthy  of  attention  [oj.     Even  when  they  en- 
deavour to  rear  all  their  children  without  distinction, 
so  great  a  proportion  of  the  whole  number  perishes 
i^der  the  rigorous  treatment  which  must  be  their 
lot  in  the  savage  state,  that  few  of  those  who  labour- 
ed under  any  original  frailty  attain  the  age  of  man- 
hood [^p"].    Thus,  in  polished  societies,  where  the 
means  of  subsistence  are  secured  with  certainty,  and 
acquired  with  ease  ;  where  the  talents  of  the  mind 
are  often  of  more  importance  than  the  powers  of  th^ 
body  ;  children  are  preserved  notwithstanding  their 
defects  or  deformity,  and  grow  up  to  be  userul  citi? 
tens.    In  rude  nations,  such  persons  are  eitl^er  cut 
off  as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  or  becoming  a  burden 
to  themselves  and  to  the  community,  cannot  long 
protract  their  lives.    But  in  those  provinces  of  the 
New  World,  where,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans, more  regular  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  subsistence  of  its  inhabitants,  and  they  are  re- 
stndned  from  laying  violent  hands  on  their  children^ 

[«]  Ellis'  Voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay»  1 98.  Herrera,  dec.  7. 
Ii1>.  tx.  c.  4.  [o]  Gumilla  Hut.  ii.  234.  Techo's  Hist,  of 
Paragoay,  &c.  Churchill's  CoIUct.  ?L  108.  [p]  Creoxii 
iiiit.  Qaoad.  p.  57. 
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the  Americans  are  so  far  from  being  eminent  for  any 
^perior  perfection  in  their  form,  that  one  should 
rather  suspect  some  peculiar  imbecility  in  the  race; 
from  the  extraordinary  number  of  individuals  who 
are  deformed,  dwarfish,  mutilated,  blind,  or  deaf 

How  feeble  soever  the  constitution  of  the  Ameri- 
cans may  be,  it  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  less  va^ 
riety  in  the  human  form  throughout  the  New  World, 
than  in  the  ancient  continent.     When   Columbus 
tnd  the  other  discoverers  first  visited  the  different 
countries  of  America  which  he  within  the  torrid 
fsone,  they  naturally  expected  to  find  people  of  th« 
pame  complexion  with  those  in  the  corresponding 
regions  of  the  other  hemisphere.     To  their  amaze- 
ment,  however,  they  discovered  that  America  con- 
tained no  negroes  [r]  5  and  the  cause  of  this  singular 
appearance  became  as  much  the  object  of  curiosity, 
as  the  fact  itself  was  of  wonder.     In  what  part  or 
membrane  of  the  body  that  humour  resides  whidi 
tinges  the   complexion  of  the  negro  with  a  deep 
black,  it  is  the  business  of  anatomists  to  inquire  and 
describe.     The  powerful  operation  of  heat  appean 
manifestly  to  be  the  cause  which  produces  this  striking 
variety  in  the  human  species.     All  Europe,  a  great 
part  of  Asia,  and  the  temperate  countries  of  Anica, 
3re  inhabited  by  men  of  a  white  complexion.    All 
the  torrid  zone  in  Africa,  some  of  the  warmer  regions 
adjacent  to  it,  and  several  countries  in  Asia,  are  filled 
with  people  of  a  deep  black  colour.     If  we  survey 
the  nations  of  our  continent,  making  our  progress 
from  cold  and  temperate  countries  towards  those 
parts  which  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  vehement 
and  unremitting  heat,  we  shall  find,  that  the  extreme 
whiteness  of  their  skin  soon  begins  to  diminisli ;  that 
its  colour  deepens   gradually  as  we   advance ;  and 
after  passing  through  all  the  successive  gradations  of 

[j]  Voyage  de  yilo»,  i.  232.         [rj   P.  Maityr,  dec.  p.  7^' 
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shade,  terminates  in  an  uniform  unvarying  black* 
But  in  America,  where  the  agency  of  heat  is  check* 
ed  and  abated  by  various  causes,  which  I  have  al^ 
ready  explained,  the  climate  seems  to  be  destitute  of 
that  force  which  produces  such  wonderful  effects  on 
the  human  frame.  The  colour  of  the  natives  of  the 
torrid  zone,  in  America,  is  hardly  of  a  deeper  hue 
than  that  of  the  pec^le  in  the  more  temperate  parts 
of  their  continent.  Accurate  observers,  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  viewing  the  Americans  in  very  differ- 
ent  climates,  and  in  provinces  fair  removed  from 
each  other,  have  been  struck  with  the  amazing 
umilarity  of  their  figure  and  aspect  |^^]. 

But  though  the  hand  of  Nature  &as  deviated  so 
little  from  one  standard  in  fashioning  the  human 
form  in  America,  the  creation  of  fancy  hath  been 
various  and  extravagant.  The  same  fables  that  were 
current  in  the  ancient  continent,  have  been  revived 
with  respect  to  the  New  World,  and  America  too 
has  been  peopled  with  human  beings  of  monstrous 
and  fantastic  appearance.   The  inhabitants  of  certain 

Erovinces  were  described  to  be  pigmies  of  three  feet 
igh  ;  those  of  others  to  be  giants  of  an  enormous 
size.  Some  travellers  published  accounts  of  people 
irith  only  one  eye,  others  pretended  to  have  discover- 
ed men  without  heads,  whose  eyes  and  mouths  were 
tdanted  in  their  breasts.  The  variety  of  Nature  in 
Aer  productions  is  indeed  so  great,  that  it  is,  pre- 
somptuous  to  set  bounds  to  her  fertility,  and  to  re- 
ject indiscriminately  every  relation  that  does  not  per* 
iectly  accord  with  our  own  limited  observation  and 
eiqperience.  But  the  other  extreme,  of  yielding  a 
hasty  assent,  on  the  slightest  evidence,  to  whatever 
has  the  appearance  of  being  strange  and  marvellous, 
is  still  more  unbecoming  a  philosophical  inquirer, 
at,  in  every  period,  men  are  more  apt  to  be  betray- 
ed into  error,  by  their  weakness  in  believing  too 

[O  See  NoTs  XLVIL 
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much,  than  by  their  arrogance  in  believing  too  little. 
In  proportion  as  science  *  extends,  and  nature  is 
examined  with  a  discerning  eye,  the  wonders  which 
amused  ages  of  ignorance  disii^>pear.  The  tales  of 
credulous  travellers  concerning  America  are  forgot^ 
ten ;  the  monsters  which  they  describe  have  been 
searched  for  in  vain ;  and  those  provinces  where 
they  pretend  to  have  found  inhabitants  of  singular 
forms,  are  now  known  to  be  possessed  by  people 
nowise  different  from  the  other  Americans. 

Though  those  relations  may,  without  discus^oo, 
\)e  rejected  as  fabulous,  there  are  other  accounts .  of 
varieties  in  the  human  species  in  some  parts  of  the 
New  World,  which  rest  upon  better  evidence,  and 
merit^more  attentive  examination.  This  variety  has 
been  particularly  observed  in  three  different  districts. 
The  first  of  these  is  situated  in  the  isthmus  of  Darieo, 
near  the  centre  of  America.  Lionel  Wafer,  a  tra- 
veller  possessed  of  more  curiosity  and  intelligence 
than  we  should  have  expected  to  find  in  an  associate 
of  Buccaneers,  discovered  there  a  race  of  men  few  in 
number  but  of  a  singular  make.  They  are  of  low 
stature,  according  to  his  description,  of  a  feeble  frame, 
incapable  of  enduring  fatigue.  Their  colour  is  a 
dead  milk  white ;  not  resembling  that  of  fair  people 
among  Europeans,  but  without  any  tincture  or  a 
blush  or  sanguine  complexion.  Their  skin  is  cover- 
ed with  a  fine  hairy  down  of  a  chalky  white,  the 
hair  of  their  heads,  their  eye-brows,  and  eye-lashes, 
are  of  the  same  hue.  Their  eyes  are  of  a  singular 
form,  and  so  weak,  that  they  can  hardly  bear  the 
light  of  the  sun  ;  but  they  see  clearly  by  moon-light, 
and  are  most  active  and  gay  in  the  night  [m^-.  No 
race  similar  to  this  has  been  discovered  in  any  other 
part  of  America.  Cortes,  indeed,  found  some  per- 
sons exactly  resembling  the  white  people  of  Darien, 
among  the  r^re  and  monstrous  animals  which  Mon- 

[u']  Wafer  Deicript*  of  (sth.  ap.  Paxnpier,  iii.  p.  Si6« 
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tezuma  had  collected  [tv].  But  as  the  power  of  the 
Mexican  empire  extended  to  the  provinces  bordering 
on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  they  were  probably  brought 
thence.  Singular  as  the  appearance  of  those  people 
may  be,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  constituting 
a  distinct  species.  Among  the  negroes  of  Africa^  as 
well  as  the  natives  of  the  Indian  islands,  nature 
sometimes  produces  a  small  number  of  individuals, 
with  all  the  characteristic  features  and  qualities  of 
the  white  people  of  Darien.  The  former  are  called 
Albinos  by  Ae  Portuguese,  the  latter  Kackerlakes  by' 
the  Dutch.  In  Darien  the  parents  of  those  Whites 
are  of  the  same  colour  with  the  other  natives  of  the 
country  ;  and  this  observation  applies  equally  to  the 
anomalous  progeny  of  the  negroes  and  Indians.  The 
same  mother  who  produces  some  children  of  a  colour 
that  does  not  belong  to  the  race,  brings  forth  the  rest 
with  the  complexion  peculiar  to  her  country  [>]. 
One  conclusion  may  then  be  formed  with  respect  to 
the  people  described  by  Wafer,  the  Albinos  and  the 
Kackerlakes ;  they  are  a  degenerated  breed,  not  a 
separate  class  of  men ;  and  from  some  disease  or 
defect  of  their  parents,  the  peculiar  colour  and  de- 
bility which  mark  their  degradation  are  transmitted 
to  them.  As  a  decisive  proof  of  this,  it  has  been  obser- 
ved, that  neither  the  white  people  of  Darien,  nor  the 
Albinos  of  Africa,  propagate  their  race ;  their  chil- 
dren are  of  the  colour  and  temperament  peculiar  to 
the  natives  of  their  respective  countries  [^]. 

The  second  district  that  is  occupied  by  inhabitants 
differing  in  appearance  from  the  other  people  of 
America,  is  situated  in  a  high  northern  latitude,  ex- 
tending from  the  coast  of  Labrador  towards  the 
pole,  as  far  as  the  country  is  habitable.    Tlie  people 

[v]  Cortes  ap.  Ramur.  iii.  p.  ^V\y  E. 
[x3  Margrav.  Hist.  Rer.  Nat.  Bras.  lib.  Tiii.  c.  4. 
[tr]  Wafer,  p.  348.     Demanet  Hiit.  de.  TAfriqu*,  ii.  234. 
Recheich.  Philot.  sur  ks  Amer.  u.  1,  Sec    Note  XLVIII. 
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scattered  over  those  dreary  regions,  are  known  tfr 
the  Europeans  by  the  name  of  Esquimaux.  Hiey 
themselves,  with  that  idea  of  their  own  superiority, 
which  consoles  the  rudest  and  tnost  wretched  nations, 
assume  the  name  of  KeraUt  of  Men.  They  are  t£ 
a  middle  size,  and  robust,  with  heads  of  a  dispropof- 
tioned  bulk,  and  feet  as  remarkably  smalL  Tncjt 
complexion,  though  swarthy,  by  being  continuaDf 
exposed  to  the  rigour  of  a  cold  climate,  inclines  to 
the  European  white,  rather  than  to  the  copper  coloof 
of  America,  and  the  men  have  beard^  which  are 
sometimes  bushy  and  long  [^J.  From  these  marks 
of  distinction,  as  well  as  from  one  still  less  equivocal, 
the  affinity  of  their  language  to  that  of  the  Green* 
landers,  which  I  have  alreaay  mentioned,  we  may 
conclude,  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  that  the 
Esquimaux  are  a  race  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
Americans. 

We  cannot  decide  with  equal  cert^nty  concerning 
the  inhabitants  of  the  third  district,  situated  at  thtf 
southern  extremity  of  America.    These  are  the  & 
mous  PatagonianSj  who,  during  two  centuries  and  a 
half,  have  afforded  a  subject  of  controversy  to  the 
learned,  and  an  object  of  wonder  to  the  vulgar.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  wandering  tribes, 
which  occupy  that  vast,  but  least  known  region  of 
America,  which  extends  from  the  river  De  u  Plata 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.    Their  proper  station  is  id 
that  part  of  the  interior  country  which  lies  on  tbe 
^anks  of  the  river  Negro  ;  but  in  the  hunting  season 
they  often  roam  as  far  as  the  straits  which  separate 
Tierra  del  Fuego  from  the  main  land.    The  first  ac- 
counts of  this  people  were  brought  to  Europe  by  the 
companions  of  Magellan  [^3^  ^^^  described  them  at 

[y]  Ellis'  Voy.  to  Hud».  Bay,  p.  131,  139.  De  la  Pbthene. 
%ovti.  i.  p.  79.  Wales'  Journ.  of  a  Voy.  to  ChureliiU  River.  T^ 
Trans,  vol.  Ix.  109. 

[«]  Falkner't  Deseriptioo  of  Patagoaiai  p.  l(A 
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itic  race,  above  eight  feet  high,  and  of  strength 
portion  to  their  enormous  size.  Among  several 
of  animals,  a  disparity  in  bulk^  as  considerable, 
e  observed.  Some  large  breeds  of  horses  and 
xceed  the  more  diminutive  races  in  stature  and 
th,  as  far  as  the  Patagonian  is  supposed  to  rise 
the  usual  standard  of  the  human  body.  But 
s  attain  the  highest  perfection  of  their  spedes, 
1  mild  climates,  or  where  they  find  the  most 
ve  food  in  greatest  abundance.  It  is  not  then 
uncultivated  waste  of  the  Magellanic  regions, 
nong  a  tribe  of  improvident  savages,  that  we 
[  expect  to  find  man,  possessing  the  highest 
rs  of  his  race,  and  distinguished  by  a  supe- 
'  of  size  and  vigour,  far  beyond  what  he  has 
d  in  any  other  part  of  the  earth.  The  moste^pli- 
1  unexceptionable  evidence,  is  requisite,  in  or- 
establish  a  fact  repugnant  to  those  general  prin- 
md  laws,  which  seem  to  affect  the  human  frame 
ry  other  instance,  and  to  decide  with  respect  to 
lire  and  qualities.  Such  evidence  lias  not  hither- 
n  produced.  Though  several  persons  to  whose 
ony  great  respect  is  due,  have  visited  this  part  of 
ica  since  the  time  of  Magellan,  and  have  had  in- 
ivs  with  the  natives ;  though  some  have  affirm- 
lat  such  as  they  saw  were  of  gigintic  stature, 
thers  have  formed  the  same  conclusion  from 
ring  their  footsteps,  or  from  viewing  the  ^kele- 
)f  their  dead ;  yet  their  accounts  vary  from 
ther  in  so  many  essential  points,  nndare  mingled 
o  many  circumstances  manifestly  false  or  fabu- 
is  detract  much  from  their  credit.  On  the 
hand,  some  navigators,  and  those  among  the 
eminent  of  their  order  for  discernment  and  ac- 
r,  have  asserted  that  the  natives  of  Patagonia, 
vhom  they  had  intercourse,  though  stout  and 
lade,  are  not  of  such  extraordinary  size  as  to 
tinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  human  spc- 
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des  [a].  The  eidstence  of  this  gigantic  race  of  men 
seems,  then,  to  be  one  of  those  points  in  natural  his- 
tory, with  respect  to  which  a  cautious  inquirer  wiB 
hesitate,  and  will  choose  to  suspend  his  assent  until 
more  complete  evidence  shall  decide,  whether  fie 
ought  to  admit  a  fact,  seemingly  inconsistent  with 
what  reason  and  experience  have  discovered  con-' 
cerning  the  structure  and  condition  of  man,  in  all 
the  various  situations  in  which  he  has  been  obseN 
ved. 

In  order  to  form  a  complete  idea  with  respect  to 
the  constitution  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  and  the 
other  hemisphere,  we  should  attend  not  only  to  the 
make  and  vigour  of  their  bodies,  but  consider  what 
degree  of  heSth  they  enjoy,  and  to  what  period  of 
longevity  they  usually  arrive.  In  the  simplicity  of 
the  savage  state,  when  man  is  not  oppressed  with  la* 
bour,  or  enervated  by  luxury,  or  disquieted  with  care, 
we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  his  life  will  flow  on  almost 
untroubled  by  disease  or  suffering,  until  his  days  be 
terminated,  in  extreme  old  age,  by  the  gradual  de- 
cays of  nature.  We  find,  accordingly,  among  the 
Americans,  as  well  as  among  other  rude  people,  per« 
sons,  whose  decrepit  and  shrivelled  form  seems  to  in- 
dicate an  extraordinary  length  of  life.  But  as  most 
of  them  are  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  numberiqgy 
and  all  of  them  as  forgetful  of  what  is  past,  as  they 
are  improvident  for  what  is  to  come,  it  is  impossiUe 
to  ascertain  their  age,  with  any  degree  of  precision 
[6].  It  is  evident,  that  the  period  of  their  longevity 
must  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  diversity  ctf 
climates,  and  their  different  modes  of  subsbtence. 
They  seem,  however,  to  be  every  where  exempt 
from  many  of  the  distempers  which  afflict  polished 
nations.  None  of  the  msdadies,  which  are  the  im- 
mediate offspring  of  luxury  ever  visited  them  ;  and 

[a]  See  Note  XLIX.  [^]  UUoa  Notic.  Amcric  S23i 

Bancroft  Nat.  Hist,  of  Guiana,  S54. 
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bave  no  names  in  their  languages  by  which  to 
ngubh  this  numerous  train  of  adventitious  evils. 
It,  whatever  be  the  situation  in  which  man  is 
d,  he  b  bom  to  suffer ;  and  his  diseases,  in  the 
je  state,  though  fewer  in  number,  are,  like 
r  of  the  animals  whom  he  nearly  resembles  in 
lode  of  life,  more  violent,  and  more  fatal.  If 
ry  engenders  and  nourishes  distempers  of  one 
es,  the  rigour  and  distresses  of  savage  life  bring 
lose  of  another.  As  men,  in  this  state,  are  won- 
lUy  improvident,  and  their  means  of  subsistence 
irious,  they  often  pass  from  extreme  want  to 
erant  plenty,  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  for- 
in  the  chace,  or  in  consequence  of  the  various 
ee  of  abundance  with  which  the  earth  affords 
lem  its  productions,  in  different  seasons.  Their 
isiderate  gluttony  in  the  one  situation,  and  their 
•e  abstinence  in  the  other,  are  equally  pernicious. 
though  the  human  constitution  may  be  accus- 
ed by  habit,  like  that  of  animals  of  prey,  to 
ate  long  famine,  and  then  to  gorge  voraciously, 
not  a  little  affected  by  such  sudden  and  violent 
itions.  The  strength  and  vigour  of  savages  are, 
me  seasons,  impaired  by  what  they  suffer  from 
ity  of  food ;  at  others  they  are  afflicted  with 
ders  arising  from  indigestion  and  a  superfluity 
OSS  aliment.  These  are  so  common,  that  they 
be  considered  as  the  unavoidable  consequence 
icir  mode  of  subsisting,  and  cut  off  considerable 
bers  in  the  prime  of  life.  They  are  likewise  ex- 
ely  subject  to  consumptions,  to  pleuritic,  asth- 

c,  and  paralytic  disorders  f  c1,  brought  on  by  the 
oderatc  hardships  and  fatigue  which  they  endura 
imtinG:  and  in  war ;  or  owinn:  to  the  Inclcmen- 
f  the  seasons  to  which  thev  are  continuallv  ex- 

d.  In  the  savage  state,  Lardships  and  fatigue 

j  Charkf.  N.  Fr.  iii.  864.     l-afitin,  ii.  360.     Dc  la  Polhcric^ 
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violently  assault  the  constitution.  In  polished  societieSf 
intemperance  undermines  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  deter* 
mine  which  of  them  operates  with  most  fatal  effect, 
or  tends  most  to  abridge  human  life.  The  influence 
of  the  former  is  certainly  most  extensive.  The  per- 
nicious consequences  of  luxury  reach  only  a  few 
members  in  any  community,  the  distresses  of  savage 
life  are  felt  by  all.  As  far  as  I  can  judge^  after  very 
minute  inquiry,  the  general  period  of  human  fife  is 
shorter  among  savages,  than  in  well-regulated  and  in- 
dustrious societies. 

One  dreadful  malady,  the  severest  scourge,  with 
which,  in  this  life,  offended  Heaven  chastens  the  in- 
dulgence of  criminal  desire,  seems  to  have  been  pe- 
culuir  to  the  Americans.  By  comnmnicating  it  to 
their  conquerors,  they  have  not  only  amply  avenged 
their  own  wrongs,  but  by  adding  this  csdamity  to 
those  which  formerly  embittered  human  life,  they 
have,  perhaps,  more  than  counterbalanced  all  tli^ 
benefits  which  Europe  has  derived  from  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World.  This  distemper,  from  the  coun- 
try in  which  it  first  raged,  or  from  the  people  by 
whom  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  spread  over  Eu- 
rope, has  been  sometimes  called  the  Neapolitan,  and 
sometimes  the  French  disease.  At  its  first  appear- 
ance, the  infection  was  so  maUgnant,  its  symptoois 
so  violent,  its  operations  so  rapid  and  fatal,  as  to  baffle 
all  the  efforts  of  medical  skill.  Astonishment  and 
terror  accompanied  this  unknown  affliction  in  its  pro- 

fress,  and  men  began  to  dread  the  extinction  of  the 
uman  race  by  such  a  cruel  visitation.  Experience, 
and  the  ingenuity  of  physicians,  gradually  discovered 
remedies  of  such  virtue  as  to  cure  or  to  mitigate  the 
evil.  During  the  course  of  two  centuries  and  a  half) 
its  virulence  seems  to  have  abated  considerably.  At 
length,  in  the  same  manner  with  the  leprosy,  whkh 
raged  in  Europe  for  some  centuries,  it  may  waste  its 
force  and  disappear ;  and  in  some  happier  age,  this 
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western  infection^  like  that  from  the  East,  may  be 
known  only  by  description  [d}. 

U*  After  considering  what  appears  to  be  peculiar 
in  the  bodily  constitution  of  the  Americans,  our  at* 
tention  is  naturally  turned  towards  the  powers  and 
Qualities  of  their  minds.  As  tb^  individual  advances 
from  the  ignorance  and  imbecility  of  the  infant  state, 
to  vigour  and  maturity  of  understanding,  something 
similar  to  this  may  be  observed  in  the  progress  of 
the  species.  With  respect  to  it,  too,  there  is  a  period 
of  infanc}',  during  which  several  powers  of  the  mind 
tre  not  unfolded,  and  aU  are  feeble  and  defective  in 
their  operation.  In  the  early  ages  of  society,  while 
the  condition  of  man  is  simfde  and  rude,  his  reason 
Is  but  little  exercised,  and  his  desires  move  within  a 
very  narrow  sphere.  Hence  arise  two  raonarkable 
charecteristics  of  the  human  mind  in  this  state.  Its 
intellectual  powers  are  extremely  limited ;  its  emo* 
tions  and  efforts  are  few  and  languid.  Both  these 
distinctions  are  conspicuous  among  the  rudest  and 
most  unimproved  of  the  American  tribes,  and  con* 
stitute  a  striking  part  of  their  description. 

What,  among  polished  nations,  is  called  speculative 
reasoning  or  research,  is  altogether  unknown  in  the 
rude  state  of  society,  and  never  becomes  the  occupy* 
tion  or  amusement  of  the  human  faculties,  until  man 
be  so  far  improved  as  to  have  secured,  with  certain* 
ty,  the  means  of  subsistence,  as  well  as  the  possession 
C^iebure  and  tranquillity.  The  thoughts  and  at* 
tenrion  of  a  savage  are  confined  within  the  small  cir* 
de  of  objects,  immediately  conducive  to  his  preser- 
vation or  enjoyment.  Every  thing  beyond  that, 
escapes  his  observation,  or  is  perfectly  indifferent  to 
him.  like  a  mere  animal,  what  is  before  his  eyes 
interests  and  aifects  him  ;  what  is  out  of  sight,  or 
at  a  distance,  makes  little  impression  [e  j.  There  are 
several  people  in  America  who&c  limited  understand- 

C^]  SeeNoTxL^  [f]  Ulloa  Noticiai  Americ.  5»2. 
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inpp?  seem  not  to  be  capable  of  forming  an  arrange* 
mopt  for  futurity  ;  neither  their  solicitude  nor  their 
tcresijjht  extend  so  far.  They  follow  blindly  the 
impulse  of  the  appetite  which  they  feel,  but  are  en- 
tirely reji;ardless  of  distant  consequences,  and  even  of 
those  removed  in  the  least  degree  from  immediate 
apprehension.  While  they  highly  prize  such  things 
as  SLTve  for  present  use,  or  minister  to  present  enjoy* 
ment,  they  set  no  value  upon  those  which  are  not 
the  object  of  some  immediate  want  \^f2'  When,  on 
the  approach  of  the  evening,  a  Caribbee  feels  himself 
disposed  to  go  to  rest,  no  consideration  will  tempt 
him  to  sell  his  hammoc.  But,  in  the  morning,  when 
he  is  sullyii^g  out  to  the  business  or  pastime  of  the 
day,  h'^  v  ill  part  with  it,  for  the  slightest  toy  that 
catches  his  fancy  [^'•].  At  the  close  ot  winter,  whDc 
the  impression  of  what  he  has  suffered  from  the  rigour 
of  tlie  climate  is  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican, he  sets  himself  with  vigour  to  prepare  mate- 
rials for  erecting  a  comfortable  hut  to  protect  him 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  succeeding  season; 
but  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  mild,  he  forgets 
what  is  past,  abandons  his  work,  and  never  thinks 
of  it  more,  until  the  return  of  cold  compels  him, 
when  too  late  to  resume  it  [Z/]. 

If  it  concerns  the  most  interesting,  and  seemingly 
the  most  simpb,  the  reason  of  man,  while  rude  and 
destitute  of  culture,  differs  so  little  from  the  thought- 
less levity  of  children,  or  the  improvident  instinct  of 
animals,  its  exertions  in  other  directions  cannot  be 
very  considerable.  The  objects  towards  which  reason 
turns,  and  the  disquisitions  in  vvliich  it  engages,  must 
depend  upon  the  btate  in  wliich  man  is  placed,  and 
are  suggested  by  his  necessities  and  desires.    Dis- 

[y*]   Veiitjras  Hist,  of  Calif,  i.  CG.     Snpp.  Church.  ColL  v« 
69'.     pM)r(V  D»scr.  dcs  Caraibes  p.  \6,     Ellis'  Voy.  19K 
[g"]   Lr'bat  Vo)ap;es,  ii.  ll-l-,  11.5.     Tertrc,  ii.  JJS5. 
[A]  Adir's  Hist,  of  Amer.  Indians,  417. 
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quisitions,  which  appear  the  most  necessary  and  im- 
portant to  men  in  one  state  of  societv,  never  occur 
to  those  in  another.  Among  civiltzea  nations,  arith- 
meticy  or  the  art  of  numbering,  is  deemed  an  essential 
and  elementary  science,  and  in  our  continent,  the  in- 
vention and  use  of  it  reaches  back  to  a  period  so  re- 
mote as  is  beyond  the  knowledge  of  history.  But 
among  savages,  who  have  no  property  to  estimate, 
no  hoarded  treasures  to  count,  no  variety  of  objects 
or  multiplicity  of  ideas  to  enumerate,  arithmetic  is  a 
superfluous  and  useless  art.  Accordingly,  among 
some  tribes  in  America  it  seems  to  be  quite  unknown. 
There  are  many  who  cannot  reckon  farther  than 
three ;  and  have  no  denomination  to  distinguish  any 
number  above  it  [i].  Several  can  proceed  as  far  as 
ten,  others  to  twenty.  When  they  would  convey  an 
idea  of  any  number  beyond  these,  they  point  to  the 
hair  of  their  head,  intimating  that  it  is  equal  to  them, 
or  with  wonder  declare  it  to  be  so  great  that  it  can- 
not be  reckoned  [  ^].  Not  only  the  Americans,  but 
all  nations,  while  extremely  rude,  seem  to  be  un- 
acquainted with  the  art  of  computation  [;8].  As 
soon,  however,  as  they  acquire  such  acquaintance  or 
connection  uith  a  variety  of  objects,  there  is  frequent 
occasion  to  combine  or  divide  them,  their  knowledge 
of  numbers  increases,  so  that  the  state  of  this  art 
among  any  people  may  be  considered  as  one  standard, 
by  which  to  estimate  the  degree  of  their  improve- 
ment. The  Iroquois,  in  North  America,  as  they  are 
much  more  civilized  than  the  rude  inhabitants  of 
Brasil,  Paraguay,  or  Guiana,  have  likewise  made 
greater  advances  in  this  respect ;  though  even  their 
arithmetic  does  not  extend  beyond  a  thousand,  as  in 

[i]  Coodam.  p.  67.  Stadtui  ap  de  Bry,  ix.  128.  Lery.  ibid. 
^51.  Biet.  362.  Lettr.  Edif.  23.  314.  [^]  Dumont  Louis. 
^  1S7.  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  c.  S.  Biet.  396.  Borde,  6. 
Co  Thii  if  the  cate  with  the  Greeolaoderi,  CrantZt  i.  225*  aod 
^th  KamschatkadaleSi  M.  I'Abb^  Chapp^,  iii.  17* 
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their  petty  transactions  they  have  no  occasion  for  any 
higher  number  [a]*  The  Cherokee,  a  less  consider* 
able  nation  on  the  same  continent,  can  reckon  only 
as  far  as  a  hundred,  and  to  that  extent  have  names 
for  the  several  numbers ;  the  smaller  tribes  in  their 
neighbourhood  can  rise  no  higher  than  ten  [M}, 

In  other  respects,  the  exercise  of  the  understanding 
among  rude  nations  is  still  more  limited.  The  first 
ideas  of  every  human  being  must  be  such  as  he  re- 
ceives by  the  senses.  But,  in  the  mind  of  man,  whik 
in  the  savage  state,  there  seem  to  be  hardly  any  ideas 
but  what  enter  by  this  avenue,  llie  objects  around 
him  are  presented  to  his  eye.  Such  as  may  be  sub- 
servient to  his  use,  or  can  gratify  any  of  his  appetites, 
attract  his  notice ;  he  view's  the  rest  without  curiosity 
or  attention.  Satisfied  with  considering  them  un- 
der that  simple  mode,  in  which  they  appear  to  lum 
as  separate  and  detached,  he  neither  combines  them 
so  as  to  form  general  classes,  nor  contemplates  their 
qualities  apart  from  the  subject  in  which  they  inhere, 
nor  bestows  a  thought  upon  the  operations  of  his  own 
mind  concerning  them.  Thus,  he  is  unacquainted 
with  all  the  ideas  which  have  been  denominated 
tiiiiversalj  or  abstract^  or  of  reflection.  The  range  of 
his  understanding  must,  of  course,  be  very  conmied, 
and  his  reasoning  powers  be  employed  merely  in 
what  is  sensible.  This  is  so  remarkably  the  case  with 
the  ruder  nations  of  America,  that  their  languages 
(as  we  shall  afterwards  find)  have  not  a  word  to  ex- 
press any  thing  but  what  is  material  or  corporeal 
Time^  space^  substance^  and  a  thousand  other  terms 
wrhich  represent  abstract  and  universal  ideas,  are  al- 
together unknown  to  them  [c].  A  naked  savage, 
cowering  over  the  fire  in  his  miserable  cabin,  or 
stretched  under  a  few  branches  which  afford  him  a 

[a]  Charlev.  Nout.  Franc,  iii.  402. 

[6j  Adir's  Hist,  of  Amer.  ludiaas,  77*    See  Nors  LL 

[cj  CundaiD.  p.  5^ 
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temporary  shelter,  has  as  little  inclination  as  capacity 
ibr  useless  speculation.  His  thoughts  extend  not  be« 
yond  what  relates  to  animal  life,  and  when  they  are 
not  directed  towards  some  of  its  concerns,  his  mind 
Js  totally  inactive.  In  situations  where  no  extraor- 
dinary effort  either  of  ingenuity  or  labour  is  requi- 
site, in  order  to  satisfy  the  simple  demands  of  na- 
ture, the  powers  of  the  mind  are  so  seldom  roused 
to  any  exertion,  that  the  rational  faculties  continue 
almost  dormant  and  unexercised.  The  numerous 
tribes  scattered  over  the  rich  plains  of  South  Ame- 
rica, the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  islands,  and  of 
several  fertile  regions  on  the  continent,  come  under 
this  description.  Their  vacant  countenance,  their 
staring  unexpressive  eye,  their  listless  inattention, 
and  total  ignorance  of  subjects,  which  seem  to  be  the 
first  which  should  occupy  the  thoughts  of  rational 
beings,  made  such  impression  upon  the  Spaniards, 
when  they  first  beheld  those  rude  people,  that  they 
considered  them  as  animals  of  an  inferior  order,  and 
could  not  believe  that  they  belonged  to  the  human 
species  [d^.  It  required  the  authority  of  a  papal 
bull  to  counteract  this  opinion,  and  to  conxnnce 
them  that  the  Americans  were  capable  of  the  func- 
tions and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  humanity  f  e]. 
Since  that  time,  persons  more  enlightened  and  im- 
partial than  the  discoverers  or  conquerors  of  America, 
nave  had  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  the  most 
nvaee  of  its  inhabitants,  and  they  have  been  as- 
tonished and  humbled,  with  observing  how  nearly 
man,  in  this  condition,  approaches  to  the  brute  crea- 
tion. But  in  severer  climates,  where  subsistence 
cannot  be  procured  with  the  same  ease,  where  men 
tnust  unite  more  closely,  and  act  with  greater  concert, 
necessity  calls  forth  their  talents,  and  sharpens  their 
invention,  so  that  the  intellectual  powers  are  more 

fi/]  Hcrrera,  dcrc.  2.  lib.  ii.  c.  15. 
[r]  Torqnem.  Moo.  Ind.  iii.  198. 
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exerdsed  and  improved.  The  North  Americaii 
tribes  and  the  natives  of  Chili,  who  inhabit  the  tern* 
perate  regions  in  the  two  great  districts  of  Americiy 
are  people  of  cultivated  and  enlarged  understandings^ 
when  viewed  in  comparison  with  some  of  those  seat* 
ed  in  the  islands,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Maraenoa 
and  Orinoco.  Their  occupations  are  more  vanoos, 
their  system  of  policy  as  well  as  of  war,  more  com* 
plex,  their  arts  more  numerous.  But,  even  amofi^ 
them,  the  intellectual  powers  are  extremely  limited 
in  their  operations,  and  unless  when  turned  directly 
to  those  objects  which  interest  a  savage,  are  held  in 
no  estimation.  Both  the  North  Americans  and 
Chilese,  when  not  engaged  in  some  of  the  functions 
belonging  to  a  warrior  or  hunter,  loiter  away  thdr 
time  in  thoughtless  indolence,  unacquainted  with  any 
other  subject  worthy  of  their  attention,  or  capaUed 
occupying  their  minds  £J^  If  even  among  thenif 
reason  is  so  much  circumscribed  in  its  exertions,  and 
never  arrives,  in  its  highest  attainments,  at  the  loiowo 
ledge  of  those  general  principles  and  maxims,  ^idi 
serve  as  the  foundation  of  science,  we  may  condude^ 
that  the  intellectual  powers  of  man  in  the  savage  state 
are  destitute  of  their  proper  object,  and  cannot  acquire 
any  considerable  degree  of  vigour  and  enhrgement 
From  the  same  causes,  the  active  efforts  of  the 
mind  are  few,  and  on  most  occasions,  languid.  If  we 
examine  into  the  motives  which  rouse  men  to  ac* 
tivity  in  civilized  life,  and  prompt  them  to  persevere 
in  fatiguing  exertions  of  an  ingenuity  or  strength, 
we  shall  find  that  they  arise  chiefly  from  acquired 
wants  and  appetites.  These  are  numerous  and  im- 
portunate ;  they  keep  the  mind  in  perpetual  agitation, 
and,  in  order  to  gratify  them,  invention  must  be  al- 
ways on  the  stretch,  and  industry  must  be  incessant- 
ly employed.  But  the  desires  of  simple  nature  are 
few,  and  where  a  favourable  climate  yields  almost 

If  2  Lafitau,  ii.  S. 
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itaneously  what  suffices  to  gratify  them,  they 
:ely  stir  the  soul,  or  exdte  any  violent  emotion, 
ce  the  people  of  several  tribes  in  America  waste 
r  life  in  a  listless  indolence.  To  be  free  from  oc- 
ition,  seems  to  be  all  the  enjoyment  towards 
Ji  they  aspire.  They  will  continue  whole  days 
:ched  out  in  their  hammocs,  or  seated  on  the 
ti  in  perfect  idleness,  without  changing  their  pos- 
,  or  raising  their  eyes  from  the  ground,  or  ut« 
ig  a  single  word  [^g"]. 

kich  is  tneir  aversion  to  labour,  that  neither  the 
3  of  future  good,  nor  the  apprehension  of  future 
» can  surmount  it.  They  appear  equally  indiffer- 
to  both,  discovering  little  solidtude,  and  taking 
>recautions  to  avoid  the  one,  or  to  secure  the 
sr.  The  cra^ngs  of  hunger  may  rouse  them  ; 
as  they  devour,  with  little  distinction,  whatever 

appease  its  instinctive  demands,  the  exertions 
ch  tnese  occasion  are  of  short  duration.  Destitute 
rdour,  as  well  as  variety  of  desire,  thev  feel  not 

force  of  those  powerful  springs  which  give 
>ur  to  the  movements  of  the  mind,  and  urge  the 
ent  hand  of  industry  to  persevere  in  its  efforts^ 
1,  in  some  parts  of  America,  appears  in  a  form  so 
e,  that  we  can  discover  no  effects  of  his  activity, 
the  principle  of  understanding  which  should  (u« 
:  it,  seems  hardly  to  be  unfolded.  like  the  other 
nals,  he  has  no  fixed  reddence ;  he  has  erected 
babitation  to  shelter  him  from  the  inclemency  of 
weather ;  he  has  taken  no  measures  for  securing 
ain  subsistence  ;  he  neither  sows  nor  reaps ;  but 
tns  about  as  led  in  search  of  the  plants  and  fruits 
ich  the  earth  brings  forth  in  succession  ;  and  in 
St  of  the  game  which  he  kills  in  the  forests,  or  of 
fish  whicn  he  catches  in  the  rivers, 
rhis  description,  however,  applies  only  to  some 
es.    Man  cannot  continue  long  in  tlus  state  of 

ttl  Bogocr  Voy.  to  Peroa,  103.    Borde,  15. 
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feeble  and  uninformed  infanq)\    He  was  made  for 
industry  and  action,  and  the  powers  of  his  nature, 
as  well  as  the  necessity  of  his  condition,  urge  him  to 
fulfil  his  destiny.     Accordingly,  among  most  of  the 
American  nations,  especially  those  seated  in  rigorous 
climates,  some  efforts  are  employed,  and  some  pre- 
vious precautions  are  taken,  for  securing  subsistence. 
The  career  of  regular  industry  is  begun,  and  the  la- 
borious arm  has  made  the  first  essays  of  its  power. 
Still  however  the  improvident  and  slothful  genius  of 
the  savage  state  predominates.     Even  among  those 
more  improved  tribes,  labour  is  deemed  ignominious 
and  degrading.     It  is  only  to  work  of  a  certain  kind 
that  a  man  will  design  to  put  his  hand.     The  greater 
part  is  devolved  entirely  upon  the  women.     One 
half  of  the  community  remains  inactive  while  the 
other  is  oppressed  with  the  multitude  and  variety  of 
Its  occupations.     Thus  their  industry  is  partial,  and 
the  foresight  which  regulates  it,  is  no  less  limited.    A 
remarkable  instance  of  thisoccurs  in  the  chief  arrange- 
ment with  respect  to  their  manner  of  living.     They 
depend  for  their  subsistence,  during  one  part  of  the 
year,  on  fishing  :  during  another,  on  hunting ;  du- 
ring a  third,  on  the  produce  of  their  agriculturCi 
Ihough  experience  has  taught  them  to  foresee  the 
return  of  those  \^rious  seasons,  and  to  make  some 
provisiv^n  for  the  respective  exigencies  of  each,  they 
either  want  sagacity  to  proportion  this  provision  to 
their  consumption,  or  are  so  incapable  of  any  com* 
mand  over  their  appetites,  that,  from  their  inconader- 
ate  waste,  they  often  feel  the  calamities  of  famine  as 
severely  as  the  rudest  of  the  savage  tribes.     What 
they  sufft^r  one  year  does  not  augment  their  indus- 
try, or  render  them  more   provident   to   prevent 
siiinkr  distresses  [//].  This  inconsiderate  thoughtless- 
ness about  futurity,  the  effect  of  ignorance,  and  the 

[A]  CharW.  N.  Fr.  iii.  3S8.  L?ttr.  Edif.  2S,  S98.  DetcripU 
of  N.  France,  C)«bp.c'ft  Collect,  ii.  6S0.  X)e  U  Potkene,  ii.  63. 
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cause  of  sloth,  accompanies  and  characterises  man  in 
^very  stage  of  savage  life  [i'] ;  and  by  a  capricious 
Bingularity  in  bis  operations,  he  is  then  least  solicitous 
about  supplying  his  wants,  when  the  means  of  satis- 
fying them  are  most  precarious,  and  procured  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  [A:]. 

.  HI.  After  viewing  the  bodily  constitution  of  the 
Americans,  and  contemplating  the  powers  of  their 
minds,  we  are  led,  in  the  natural  order  of  inquiry, 
to  consider  them  as  united  together  in  society.    Hi- 
therto our  researches  have  been  confined  to  the 
operations  of  understanding  respecting  themselves, 
as  individuals,  now  they  will  extend  to  the  degree 
of  their  sensibility  and  affection  towards  their  species. 
The  domestic  state  is  the  first  and  most  simple 
form  of  human  association.    The  union  of  the  sexes, 
among  different  animals,  is  of  longer  or  shorter  du- 
ration in  proportion  to  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  rear- 
ing their  ofl&pring. — Among  those  tribes  where  the 
season  of  infancy  is  short,  and  the  young  soon  acquire 
i^gour  or  agility,  no  pernunent  union  is  formed. 
Nature  commits  the  care  of  training  up  the  ofi&pring 
CD  the  mother  alone,  and  her  tenderness,  without 
any   other  assistance,  is  equal  to  the  task.    But 
where  the  state  of  in^cy  is  long  and  helpless,  and 
the  joint  assiduity  of  both  parents  is  requisite  ia 
tendfing  their  feeble  progeny,  there  a  more  intimate 
connexion  takes  place,  and  continues  until  the  pur- 
pose of  nature  be  accomplished,  and  the  new  race 
grow  up  to  full  maturity.    As  the  infancy  of  man  is 
more  feeble  and  helpless  than  that  of  any  other  ani- 
mal, and  he  is  dependent,  during  a  much  longer 
period,  on  the  care  and  foresight  of  his  parents,  the 
inion  between  husband  and  wife  came  early  to  be 
xmsidered  not  only  as  a  solemn,  but  as  a  permanent 
x>ntract.  A  general  state  of  promiscuous  intercoursQ 

[t]  Bancroft's  Nat.  Hitt.  of  Gaiaiia,  S26,  333. 
rkl  See  NoTX  LII. 
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between  the  sexes  tiever  existed^  but  in  the  im^^na* 
tion  of  poets.  In  the  in^uicy  of  society,  when  iDcn, 
destitute  of  arts  and  industry,  lead  a  hard  precarious 
life,  the  rearing  of  their  progeny  demands  the  H- 
tention  and  efibrts  of  both  parents:  and  if  ihek 
union  had  not  been  formed  and  continued  with  thk 
view,  the  race  could  not  have  been  preserved.  A& 
cordingly,  in  America,  even  among  the  rudest  tribeSi 
a  regular  union  between  husband  and  wife  was  uni- 
versal, and  the  rights  of  marriage  were  understood 
and  recognized.  In  those  districts  where  subsistence 
was  scanty,  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  family 
was  great,  the  man  confined  himself  to  one  wife.  In 
warmer  and  more  fertile  provinces,  the  facility  of 
procuring  food  concurred  with  the  influence  of 
climate,  m  inducing  the  inhabitants  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  wives  [(].  In  some  countries,  the 
marriage  union  subsisted  during  life ;  in  others,  the 
impatience  of  the  Americans  under  restraint  of  any 
species,  together  with  their  natural  levity  and  caprice, 
prompted  them  to  dissolve  it  on  very  slight  pretexts, 
and  often  without  assigning  any  cause  [m^. 

But  in  whatever  light  the  Americans  conddered 
the  obligation  of  this  contract,  ^ther  as  perpetuali 
or  only  as  temporary,  the  condition  of  women  wis 
equaUy  humiliating  and  miserable.  Whether  man 
has  bcNen  improved  by  the  progress  of  arts  and  civi- 
lization in  society,  is  a  question,  which,  in  the  want* 
onness  of  disputation,  has  been  agitated  among  phi- 
losophers. That  women  are  indebted  to  the  refim- 
mcnts  of  polished  manners  for  a  happy  change  in 
their  state,  is  a  point  which  can  admit  of  no  doubt 
To  despise  and  to  degrade  the  female  sex,  is  the 

[/]  Lettr.  Edif.  23»  318.  J^fitau  Maurs,  i.  55^  LktjV 
dc  firy,  iiL  234.     Journal  de  Grillet  et  Bechamelt  p.  88. 

[in]  Lafitau,  i.  5S0.  Jousel  Jouni.  Histor.  3i5.  Loiaoo 
Deftc.  del  Gran  Cbaco,  70.  Hennepni  Mcnm  det  SaovagVi 
p.  30f  33. 
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characteristic  of  the  savage  state  in  every  part  of  the 
globe.  Man,  proud  of  excelling  in  strength  and  in 
courage,  the  chief  marks  of  pre-eminence  among 
rude  people,  treats  woman,  as  an  inferior,  with  dis- 
dain. The  Americans,  perhaps  from  that  coldness 
and  insensibility  which  has  been  considered  as  pecu- 
fiar  to  their  constitution,  add  neglect  and  harshness 
to  contempt.  The  most  intelligent  travellers  have 
been  struck  with  this  inattention  of  the  Americans 
to  their  women.  It  is  not,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, by  a  studied  display  of  tenderness  and  attach- 
ment, that  the  American  endeavours  to  gain  the 
heart  of  the  woman  whom  he  wishes  to  marry. 
Marriage  itself,  instead  of  being  an  union  of  affection 
and  interests  between  equals,  becomes,  among  them, 
the  unnatural  conjunction  of  a  master  with  his  slave. 
It  is  the  observation  of  an  author,  whose  opinions 
are  deservedly  of  great  weight,  that  wherever  wives 
are  purchased,  their  condition  is  extremely  depres- 
sed fn].  They  become  the  property  and  the  slaves 
of  those  who  buy  them.     In  whatever  part  of  the 

5;lobe  this  custom  prevails,  the  observation  holds, 
n  countries  were  refinement  has  made  some  pro^ 
gress,  women,  when  purchased,  are  excluded  from 
society,  shut  up  in  sequestered  apartments,  and  kept 
under  the  vigilant  gaurd  of  their  masters.  In  ruder 
nations,  they  are  degraded  to  the  meanest  funaions. 
Among  many  people  of  America,  the  marriage  con- 
tract is  properly  a  purchase.  The  man  buys  his  wife 
of  her  parents.  Though  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of  money,  or  with  such  commercial  transactions  as 
take  place  in  more  improved  society,  he  knows  how 
to  g^ve  an  equivalent  for  any  object  which  he  desires 
to  possess.  In  some  places,  the  suitor  devotes  his 
service  for  a  certain  time  to  the  parents  of  the  maid 
whom  he  courts ;  in  others,  he  hunts  for  them  occa^ 
tonally,  or  assists  in  cultivating  their  fields,  and 

[»]  Sketchct  of  Hist,  of  Man,  i.  184. 
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fomuRg  their  canoes ;  in  others,  he  offers  presents 
of  such  things  as  are  deemed  most  vahiable  on  account 
of  their  usefulness  or  rarity  \_o}.  In  return  for  these, 
he  receives  his  wife ;   and  this  circumstance,  added 
to  the  low  estimation  of  women  among  savages,  kadi 
him  to  consider  her  as  a  female  servant  whom  he  hu 
purchased,  and  whom  he  has  a  title  to  treat  as  an 
inferior.     In  all  unpolished  nations,  it  is  true,  the 
functions  in  domestic  economy,  which  fall  naturally 
to  the  share  of  women,  are  so  many,  that  they  are 
subjected  to  hard  labour,  and  must  bear  more  than 
their  full  portion  of  the  common  burden.    But  in 
America  their  condition  is  so  peculiarly  grievous, 
and  their  depression  so  complete,  that  servitude  is  a 
name  too  mild  to  describe  their  wretched  state.    A 
wife,  among  most  tribes,  is  no  better  than  a  beast  of 
^burden,  destined  to  every  office  of  labour  and  fatigue. 
While  the  men  loiter  out  the  day  in  sloth,  or  sp^id 
it  in  amusement,  the  women  are  condemned  to 
incessant  toil.    Tasks  are  imposed  upon  them  with* 
out  pity,  and  services  are  received  without  compliF 
cence  or  gratitude  [/'J-    Every  circumstance  re^ 
minds  women  of  this  mortifying  inferiority.     They 
must  approach  their  lords  with  reverence ;  they  must 
regard  them  as  more  exalted  beings,  and  are  not 
permitted  to  eat  in  their  presence  [9 J.     There  are 
districts  in  America  where  this  dominion  is  so  grie- 
vous, and  so  sensibly  felt,  that  some  women,  m  a 
wild  emotion  of  maternal  tenderness,  have  destroyed 
their  female  children  in  their  infancy,  in  order  to 
deliver  them  from  that  intolerable  bondage  to  which 
they  knew  they  were  doomed  [r]. 

[0]  Lafitau  Moeurty  &c.  i.  560,  &c.  Charletr.  iii.  S85,  &c« 
Ilrrrera.  dec.  4.  lib.  itr.  c.  ?•  Dumont,  ii.  156.  [^p2  Tenrei 
ii.  382.  Borde  Relat.  des  Moeors  des  Caraibes,  p.  21.  Biet. 
3.57.  CondamiDe,  p.  JIS.  Fermio.  i.  79.  [^]  Gumilla,!. 
\5%  Barrcre,  164.  Labat  Voy.  ii.  78.  Chanvaloo,  51.  Ter- 
tte,  ii.  300.  [r]  Gumilla,  ii.  233,  238.     Herrerai^  d«c  7^ 

lib.  ix.  c.  4. 
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•  Thus  the  first  institution  of  social  life  is  perverted* 
That  state  of  domestic  union  towards  which  nature 
leads  the  human  species,  in  order  to  soften  the  heart 
TO  gentleness  and  humanity,  is  rendered  so  unequal, 
as  to  establish  a  cruel  distinction  between  the  sexes, 
which  forms  the  one  to  be  harsh  and  unfeeling,  and 
humbles  the  other  to  servility  and  subjection. 

It  is  owing,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  to  this  state 
of  depression,  that  women  in  rude  nations  are  far 
from  being  prolific  [.?].  The  vigour  of  their  consti- 
tution is  exhausted  by  excessive  fatigue,  and  the 
wants  and  distresses  of  savage  life  are  so  numerous, 
as  to  force  them  to  take  various  precautious  in  order 
to  prevent  too  rapid  an  increase  of  their  progeny. 
Among  wandering  tribes,  or  such  as  depend  chiefly 
upon- hunting  for  subsistence,  the  mother  cannot 
attempt  to  rear  a  second  child,  until  the  first  has 
attained  such  a  degree  of  vigour  as  to  be  in  some 
measure  independent  of  her  care.  From  this  motive, 
it  b  the  universal  practice  of  the  American  women 
to  suckle  their  children  during  several  years  [/] ; 
and  as  they  seldom  marry  early,  the  period  of  their 
fertility  is  over,  before  they  can  finish  the  long  but 
necessary  attendance  upon  two  or  three  children  [i<3« 
Among  some  of  the  least  polished  tribes,  whose  indus- 
try and  foresight  do  not  extend  so  far  as  to  make 
any  regular  provision  for  their  own  subsistence,  it  is 
a  maxim  not  to  burden  themselves  with  rearing  more 
than  two  children  [jc]  ;  and  no  such  numerous  fami* 
lies,  as  are  frequent  in  civilized  societies,  are  to  be 
found  among  men  in  the  savage  state  Q//].  When 
twins  are  born,  one  of  them  commonly  is  abandoned, 

[«3  Lafiuuy  i.  590.     Charlevoixy  iii.  304.  [/]  Herrera. 

iec.  6.  lib.  i.  c.  4.  [u]  Charlev.  iii.  303.  Dumont  Mem.  sur. 
Louifiane*  ii.  270.  Deays  Hist.  Natur.  de  I'Amerique,  &c.  ii. 
^65.     Charlcv.  Hist,  de  P^rag.  ii.  422.  [r]   Tccho's  Ac- 

rouDt  <if  Paraguay,  &c.  Church.  Collect,  vi.  108.  Lettr.  Edifi 
H,  200.     Lozano  Dc&cr.  92.  [^r]  ^facclcul's  Jouroul,  63. 
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because  the  mother  is  not  equal  to  the  task  of  rear- 
ing both  [z}.  When  a  mother  dies  while  she  ii 
nur^ng  a  duld,  all  hope  of  preserving  its  life  £ub| 
and  it  is  buried  together  with  her  in  the  same 
grave  [a]*  As  the  parents  are  frequently  exposed 
to  want  by  their  own  improvident  indolence,  the 
difficulty  of  sustaining  their  children  becomes  so 
great,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  abandon  or  destroy 
them  [^3-  Thus  their  experience  of  the  difficulty  (tf 
training  up  an  infant  to  maturity,  amidst  the  hard- 
ships of  savage  life,  often  stifles  the  voice  of  nature 
among  the  Americans,  and  suppresses  the  strong 
emotions  of  parental  tenderness. 

But,  though  necessity  compels  the  inhabitants  of 
America  thus  to  set  bounds  to  the  increase  of  their 
families,  they  are  not  deficient  in  affisction  and  attach* 
ment  to  their  offspring.  They  feel  the  power  of  this 
instinct  in  its  full  force,  and  as  long  as  their  proffeny 
continue  feeble  and  helpless,  no  people  exceed  uem 
in  tenderness  and  care  [cj.  But  in  rude  nations,  the 
dependence  of  children  upon  their  parents  is  of 
shorter  continuance  than  in  polished  societies.  When 
men  must  be  trained  to  the  various  functions  of  civil 
life  by  previous  discipline  and  education,  when  the 
knowledge  of  abstruse  sciences  must  be  taught,  and 
dexterity  in  intricate  arts  must  be  acquired,  before  a 
young  man  is  prepared  to  begin  his  career  of  action, 
the  attentive  feelings  of  a  parent  are  not  confined  to 
the  years  of  infancy,  but  extend  to  what  is  mors 
reniote,  the  establishment  of  his  child  in  the  world. 
Even  then,  hb  solicitude  does  not  terminate,  ifis 
protection  may  still  be  requisite,  and  his  wisdom  and 
experience  stiU  prove  usenil  guides.  Thus  a  pernu- 
lient  connexion  is  formed}  parental  tenderness  is 

[z]  Lett.  Edif.  z.  SOO.     See  Note  LIU.  [«]  ChMler. 

iii.  S68.     Lett.  Edif.  z.  200.     P.  Meich.  Hernaodes  Memor.  d» 
(Iheriqui.     Colbert,  Collect.  Orig.  Pap.   1.  Ti]  Veoega't 

Hmi.  of  CalifoTD.  i.  82.        [c]  Gumilla,  L  211.     fiiet.  KXK 
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exercised,  and  filial  respect  returned,  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  life.  But  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
savage  state,  the  affection  of  parents,  like  the  instinc- 
tive fondness  of  animals,  ceases  almost  entirely  as 
soon  as  their  offspring  attain  maturity.  Little  instruc- 
tion fits  them  for  that  mode  of  life  to  which  they 
are  destined.  The  parents,  as  if  their  duty  were 
accomplished,  when  they  have  conducted  their  chil- 
dren through  the  helpless  years  of  infancy,  leave 
them  afterwards  at  entire  liberty.  Even  in  their 
tender  age,  they  seldom  advise  or  admonish,  they 
never  chide  or  chastise  them.  They  suflFer  them  to 
be  absolute  masters  of  their  own  actions  [d].  In  an 
American  hut,  a  father,  a  mother,  and  their  poste- 
rity, live  together  like  persons  assembled  by  accident, 
without  seeming  to  feel  the  obligation  of  the  duties 
mutually  arising  from  this  connection  [ey  As  filial 
love  is  not  cherished  by  the  continuance  of  attention 
or  good  offices,  the  recollection  of  benefits  received 
in  early  infancy  is  too  faint  to  excite  it.  Conscious 
of  their  own  liberty,  and  impatient  of  restndnt,  the 
youth  of  America  are  accustomed  to  act  as  if  they 
were  totally  independent.  Their  parents  are  not 
objects  of  greater  regard  than  other  persons.  Thev 
treat  them  always  with  neglect,  and  often  with  such 
harshness  and  insolence,  as  to  fill  those  who  haVe 
been  witnesses  of  their  conduct  with  horror  [f2* 
Thus  the  ideas  which  seem  to  be  natural  to  man  in 
his  savage  state,  as  they  result  necessarily  from  his 
circumstances  and  condition  in  that  period  of  his 
progress,  affi^  the  two  capital  rebtions  in  domestic 
life.    They  render  the  union  between  husband  and 

[^  Charier,  iii.  272.  Biet.  S90.  Gumina,  i.  212.  Lafitau, 
L  602.  Crenxii  Hitt.  Canad.  p.  71.  Fernandrzy  Relac.  Hist, 
de  lot  Chequh.  83.  M  Charles.  Hbt.  N.  Fr.  iii.  275. 
r/]  GumilU,  i.  212.  Tertre,  \u  S76.  Charier.  Hift.  de  N. 
rraoce,  iii.  S09.  Charter.  Hiu.  de  Pftrag.  L  115.  Lozano, 
Detcript.  del  Gran  Chaco,  p.  68,  100,  101.  Femand.  Rclac. 
Hiitor.  da  loi  Cfacqait.  426. 
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,wife  unequal.  They  shorten  the  duration,  and 
.weaken  the  force,  of  the  connexion  between  parents 
and  children. 

IV.  From  the  domestic  state  of  the  Americans^ 
the  transition  to  the  consideration  of  their  civil  go- 
vernment and  political  institutions  is  naturaL  In 
every  inquiry  concerning  the  operations  of  men  when 
united  together  in  society,  the  first  object  of  attention 
should  be  their  mode  of  subsistence.  Accordingly 
as  that  varies,  their  laws  and  policy  must  be  dif* 
ferent.  The  institution  suited  to  the  ideas  and  exi- 
gencies of  tribes,  which  subsist  chiefly  by  fishing  or 
hunting,  and  which  have  as  yet  acquired  but  an  ioi- 
perfect  conception  of  any  species  of  property,  will  be 
much  more  simple  than  those  which  must  take  place 
when  the  earth  is  cultivated  with  regular  industry, 
and  a  right  of  property  not  only  in  its  productions, 
but  in  the  soil  itself,  is  completely  ascertained. 

All  the  people  of  America,  now  under  review, 
belong  to  the  former  class.  But  though  they  may 
all  be  comprehended  under  the  general  denomination 
of  savage,  the  advances  which  they  had  made  in  the 
art  of  procuring  to  themselves  a  certaia  and  plentiful 
subsistence,  were  very  unequal.  On  the  extensive 
plains  of  South  America,  man  appears  in  one  of  the 
^'udest  states  in  which  he  has  been  ever  observed,  or, 
perhaps,  can  exist.  Several  tribes  depend  entirely 
upon  the  bounty  of  Nature  for  subsistence.  They 
discover  no  solicitude,  they  employ  little  foresight, 
they  scarcely  exert  any  industry,  to  secure  what  is 
necessary  for  their  support.  The  Topayei's  of  Bra- 
sil,  the  Guad'cros  of  Tierra  Firme,  the  Caiguas^  the 
AIojcos,  and  several  other  people  of  Paraguay,  are 
unacquainted  with  every  species  of  cultivation.  They 
neither  sow  nor  plant.  Even  the  culture  of  the  ma- 
nioc, of  which  cassada  bread  is  made,  is  an  art  too 
intricate  for  their  ingenuity,  or  too  fatiguing  to  their 
indolence.    The  roots  which  the  earth   produces 
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spontaneously,  the  fruits,  the  berries,  and  the  seeds, 
which  they  gather  in  the  woods,  together  with 
lizards  and  other  reptiles,  which  multiply  amazingly 
with  the  heat  of  the  climate  in  a  fat  soil  moistened 
by  frequent  rains,  supply  them  with  food  during 
some  part  of  the  year  [a"].  At  other  times  they 
subsist  by  fishing ;  and  Nature  seems  to  have  in. 
dulged  the  laziness  of  the  South  American  tribes  by 
the  liberality  with  which  she  ministers,  in  this  way, 
to  their  wants.  The  vast  rivers  of  that  region  in 
America  abound  with  an  infinite  variety  of  the  most 
delicate  fish.  The  lakes  and  marshes  formed  by  the 
annual  overflowing  of  the  waters,  are  filled  with  all 
the  different  species,  where  they  remain  shut  up,  as 
in  natural  reservoirs,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants, 
lliey  swarm  in  such  shoals,  that  in  some  places  they 
are  catched  without  art  or  industry  [b"].  In  others, 
the  natives  have  discovered  a  method  of  infecting 
the  water  with  the  juice  of  certain  plants,  by  which 
the  fish  are  so  intoxicated,  that  they  float  on  the  sur- 
face, and  are  taken  with  the  hand  [c j.  Some  tribes 
have  ingenuity  enough  to  preserve  them  without 
salt,  by  drying  or  smoaking  them  upon  hurdles  over 
a  slow  fire  [(/ j.  The  proUfic  quality  of  the  rivers 
in  South  America  induces  many  of  the  natives  to 
resort  to  their  banks,  and  to  depend  almost  entirely 
for  nourishment  on  what  their  waters  supply  with 
such  profusion  [e].  In  this  part  of  the  globe,  hunt* 
ing  seems  not  to  have  been  the  first  employment  of 
men,  or  the  first  cfibrt  of  their  invention  and  labour 
to  obtain  food.    They  were  fishers  before  they  be- 

[o]  NieuhofF,  Hist,  of  Brasil.  Church.  Coll.  ii.  ISIt.  Simotiy 
Conqiiiflta  de  Ticrra  Firoie,  p.  166.  Techo*  Account  of  Para- 
iniay»  Sec.  Church,  n.  78.  Lettr.  Edif.  25»  384»  IO9  I9a 
Losano,  Dtrscrip.  del  Gran  Chaco»  p.  81.  Ribas,  HUtor.  delof 
Triiimfos»  &c.  p.  7.  [3]  See  Notk  LIV.  [c]  Sec  Notb 
LV.  [1/]  Coudam.  156.  Guroilla*  ii.  37.  Lettr.  Edif.  H, 
199,  23»  323.  Acugoa,  ReUit.  de  la  Riv.  des  Amaz.  138. 
[ej  Berrerc,  Relate  de  Fr.  Equin.  p.  155. 
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came  honters,  and  as  the  occupations  of  the  former 
do  not  call  for  equal  exertions  of  activity,  or  takntSi 
with  those  of  the  latter,  people  in  that  state  appev 
to  possess  neither  the  same  degree  of  enterprise  nor 
of  ingenuity.  The  petty  nauons  adjacent  to  the 
Maragnon  and  Orinoco,  are  manifestly  the  most 
inactive  and  least  intelligent  of  all  the  Americans. 

None  but  tribes  contiguous  to  great  rivers  can 
sustain  themselves  in  this  manner.  The  greater  part 
of  the  American  nations,  dbpersed  over  the  forests 
with  which  their  country  is  covered,  do  not  procure 
subsistence  with  the  same  fadlity.  For  although  these 
forests,  especially  in  the  southern  continent  of  Ame* 
rica,  are  stored  plentifully  with  game  Q/*3»  connder* 
able  efforts  of  activity  and  ingenuity  are  requisite  m 
pursuit  of  it.  Necessitv  inated  the  natives  to  the 
one,  and  taught  them  the  other.  Hunting  became 
their  principal  occupation;  and  as  it  called  forth 
strenuous  exertions  of  courage,  of  force,  and  of 
invention,  it  w^s  deemed  no  less  honourable  than 
necessary.  This  occupation  was  peculiar  to  the  men. 
They  were  trained  to  it  from  their  earliest  youth. 
A  bold  and  dexterous  hunter  ranked  next  in  fame 
to  the  distinguished  warrior,  and  an  alliance  with  the 
former  is  often  courted  in  preference  to  one  with  the 
latter  [g"].  Hardly  any  device,  which  the  ingenuity 
of  man  has  discovered  for  ensnaring  or  destroying 
wild  animals,  was  unknown  to  the  Americans. 
While  engaged  in  this  favourite  exercise,  they  shake 
off  the  indolence  peculiar  to  their  nature,  the  latent 
powers  and  vigour  of  their  minds  are  roused,  and 
they  become  active,  persevering,  and  indefatinUe. 
Their  sagacity  in  finding  their  prey,  and  their  aodresi 
in  killing  it,  are  equal.  Their  reason  and  their  senses 
being  constantly  directed  towards  this  one  object, 

f /*]  P.  Martyr,  dectd.  p.  S24>.  Gumilla,  ii.  4»  ftc.  Acugnii 
i.  156. 
[j]  CbarlcT.  Histoire  de  la  N.  France^  iii.  11& 
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the  former  displays  such  fertility  of  invention,  and 
the  htter  acquire  such  a  degree  of  acuteness,  as  ap«> 
pear  almost  incredible.    They  discern  the  footsteps 
of  a  wild  beast,  which  escape  every  other  eye,  and 
can  follow  thesn  with  certainty  through  the  pathless 
forest.   If  they  attack  their  game  openly,  their  arrow 
seldom  errs  from  the  mark  [A] ;  if  they  endeavour 
to  circumvent  it  by  art,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
avoid  their  foils.    Among  several  tribes,  ttieir  young 
men  were  not  permitted  to  marry,  until  they  had 
given  such  prook  of  their  skill  in  hunting  as  put  it 
beyond  doubt  that  they  were  capable  of  providing 
for  a  family.    Their  ingenuity,  always  on  tne  stretch 
ind  sharpened  by  emulation,  as  well  as  necessity,  has 
struck  out  many  inventions,  which  greatly  £sLcilitate 
lUGcess  in  the  chase.    The  most  singular  of  these  is 
the  discovery  of  a  poison  in  which  they  dip  the 
irrows  employed  in  hunting.    The  slightest  wound 
with  those  invenomed  shafts  is  mortal.    If  they  only 
pierce  the  skin,  the  blood  fixes  and  congeals  in  a 
nonient,  and  the  strongest  animal  falls  motionless  to 
lie  nound.    Nor  docs  thb  poison,  notwithstanding 
ts  violence  and  subtilty,  infect  the  flesh  of  the  animal 
irhich  it  kills.  That  may  be  eaten  with  perfect  safety, 
uid  retains  its  native  relish  and  qualities.    All  the 
lations  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon 
ind  Orinoco  are  acqu^ted  with  this  composition, 
he  chief  ingredient  in  which  is  the  juice  extracted 
irom  the  root  of  the  curare j  a  species  of  withe  [i j« 
n  other  parts  of  America,  they  employ  the  juice  a£ 
he  nuuichemlle  for  the  same  purpose,  and  it  operates 
idth  no  less  fatal  activity.    To  people  possessed  of 
hdise  secrets,  the  bow  is  a  more  destructive  weapon 
han  the  musket,  and,  in  their  sldlful  hands,  does 

[A]  Biet.  V07.  de  France  Equin.  S57.  Daviet*  Diicor.  of  the 
tiier  of  Amax.  Purchas.  iv.  p.  I287.  [0  GumiUa*  ii.  1,  &c. 
Viodain.  908.  Recherch.  Philot.  ii.  SS9.  Baocroft't  Nat.  Hut. 
f  Guiaoa,  281 9  &c. 
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great  execution  among  the  birds  and  beasts  which 
abound  in  the  forests  of  America. 

But  the  life  of  a  hunter  gradually  leads  man  to  a 
state  more  advanced.  The  chase,  even  where  prey 
is  abundant,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  huntdr  much 
improved,  affords  but  an  uncertain  maintenance,  and 
at  some  seasons  it  must  be  suspended  altogether.  If 
a  savasre  trusts  to  his  bo^*  alone  for  food«  he  and  his 
family  will  be  often  reduced  to  extreme  distress  [^k\ 
Hardly  any  rejjl-jn  of  the  earth  furnishes  man  spon- 
taneously v/ith  what  his  wants  require.  In  the  mild- 
est cUmatos,  and  most  fertile  soils,  his  own  industry 
and  foresight  must  be  exerted  in  some  degree,  to 
secure  a  regular  supply  of  food.  Their  experience 
of  this  surmounts  the  abhorrence  of  labour  natural 
to  savage  nations,  and  compels  them  to  have  recourse 
to  culture,  as  subsidiary  to  hunting.  In  particular 
situations,  some  small  tribes  may  subsist  by  fishing, 
independent  of  any  production  of  the  earth,  raised 
by  their  own  industry.  But  throughout  all  Ameria, 
we  scarcely  meet  with  any  nation  of  hunters,  which 
does  not  practise  some  species  of  culii\'ation. 

The  agriculture  of  the  American?,  however,  is 
neither  extensive  nor  laborious.  As  game  and  fish 
arc  their  principal  food«  all  they  aim  at  by  cultivation, 

is  to  supplv  anv  occasional  defect  of  these.     In  the 

kit       0 

southern  continent  of  America,  the  natives  confined 
their  industry  to  rearing  a  few  pLmts/which.  in  arich 
soil  and  warm  climate,  were  easily  trained  to  matu- 
ritv.  The  chief  cf  these  is  .V.7/rt\  well  known  ia 
Europe  by  tlie  name  of  i'urkey  cr  Indian  wheat,  a 
grain  extremely  proIiGc,  of  simple  culture,  agreeable 
to  the  taste,  ar.d  aiibrding  a  strong  hearty  nourish- 
ment. The  second  is  the  Manioc,  whicli  (irows  to 
the  size  of  a  large  shrub,  or  small  tree,  and  *^'roduces 
roo:>  s jmewhii  resjmb'.ing  parsnips.  After  carehdly 
squeezing  out  the  juice,  these  roots  are  grated  down 

t^J  iii:e  Note  L\L 
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o  a  fine  powder,  and  formed  into  thin  cakes,  called 
Tassada  bread,  whicli,  though  insipid  to  the  taste, 
iroves  no  contemptible  food  [/].  As  the  juice  of 
he  manioc  is  a  deadly  poison,  some  authors  have 
lelebratcd  the  ingenuity  of  the  Americans,  in  con- 
nprting  a  noxious  plant  into  wholesome  nourishment. 
)at  it  should  rather  be  considered  as  one  of  the  des- 
lerate  expedients  for  procuring  subsistence,  to  which 
leccssity  reduces  rude  nations;  or,  perhaps,  men 
were  led  to  the  use  of  it  by  a  progress,  in  which 
:here  is  nothing  marvellous.  One  species  of  manioc 
s  altogether  free  of  any  poisonous  quality,  and  may 
)e  eaten  without  any  preparation  but  that  of  roast- 
ng  it  in  the  embers.  This,  it  is  probable,  was  first 
Bsed  by  the  Americans  as  food ;  and  necessity  having 
^adually  taught  them  the  art  of  separating  its  per- 
Dicious  juice  from  the  other  species,  they  have  by 
experience  found  it  to  be  more  prolific  as  well  as 
more  nourishing  [m].  The  third  is  the  plantainy 
which,  though  it  rises  to  the  height  of  a  tree,  is  of 
such  quick  growth,  that  in  less  than  a  year  it  rewards 
the  industry  of  the  cultivator,  with  its  fruit.  This, 
when  roasted,  supplies  the  place  of  bread,  and  is  both 
pdatable  and  nourishing  [n].     The  fourth  is  the 

Ekiioe,  whose  culture  and  qualities  are  too  well 
own  to  need  any  description.  The  fifth  is  pimento^ 
a  small  tree,  yielding  a  stronjg  aromatic  spice.  The 
Americans,  who,  like  other  inhabitants  of  warm  di- 
lutes, delight  in  whatever  is  hot  and  of  poignant 
l^vour,  deem  this  seasoning  a  necessary  of  life,  and 
Single  it  copiously  with  every  kind  of  food  they 
^e  [oj. 

f/]  Sloane  Hist.  oF  Jam.  Introd.  p.  18.  LaW.  L  S94. 
IV.c'jfrti  Hist.  Ind.  Occid.  Nitui.  hb.  i^.  c.  17-  tlHoa,  i.  62. 
\ublet  Mem.  fur.  le  Mai^moc.  Hit',  dt-n  Planies^toin.  li.  p.  65«  &c. 
'«J  Mircyr,  Dread.  SOI.  Labat.  i.  411.  Oumilla,  in.  192. 
'Cachucha  Mihc.  Indiana,  16k  See  Norv  LVII.  [m]  Soe 
^DTf  LVIII.        [oj  GumilU,  ill.  171.   Acgtu,  lib.  tv.  c.  90. 
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Such  are  the  various  productions  which  were  die 
chief  object  of  culture  among  the  hunting  tribes  on 
the  continent  of  America,  and  with  a  moderate  ex- 
ertion of  active  and  provident  industry,  these  nu^ 
have  yielded  a  fiill  supply  to  the  wants  dp  a  numerous 
people.  But  men,  accustomed  to  the  free  and  va- 
grant life  of  hunters,  are  incapable  of  regular  appEa- 
tion  to  labour ;  and  consider  agriculture  as  a  seooiid- 
ary  and  inferior  occupation.  Accordingly,  the  pro- 
vision for  subsistence,  arising  from  culuvation,  was 
so  limited  and  scanty  among  the  Americans,  that, 
upon  any  accidental  failure  of  their  usual  sucoes  m 
hunting,  they  were  often  reduced  to  extreme  cfistresi 

In  the  islands,  the  mode  of  subasting  was  conado- 
ably  different.  None  of  the  large  animals  wUdh 
abound  on  the  continent  were  known  there.  OiAf 
four  species  of  quadrupeds,  besides  a  kind  of  smdl 
dumb  dog,  existed  in  the  islands,  the  b^raest  of 
which  did  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  tabtnt  f^  To 
hunt  such  diminutive  prey,  was  an  occupation  wUd 
required  no  effort  either  of  activity  or  coun^.  The 
chief  employment  of  a  hunter  in  the  isles  was  to  UH 
birds,,  which  on  the  continent  are  deemed  igpMt 
game,  and  left  chiefly  to  the  pursuit  of  boys  [j]i 
This  want  of  animals,  as  well  as  their  peculiar  atoa- 
rion,  led  the  islanders  to  depend  principally  upon 
fishing  for  their  subsistence  [/\\.  Their  rivers,  and 
the  sea  with  which  they  are  surrounded^  suppBei 
them  with  this  species  of  food.  At  some  partiadtf 
seasons,  turtle,  crabs,  and  other  shell-fish,  abounded 
in  such  numbers,  that  the  natives  could  support 
themselves  with  a  fidlity  in  which  thdr  inddeoce 
delighted  [s"}.  At  other  times,  they  ate  lizards,  and 
various  reptiles  of  odious  forms  [t].    To  fishing,  the 

Ip2  Oficdo,  lib.  siL  in  proem.  [y]  Ribai  Hiiu  del* 
Trinmph,  p.  IS.  De  h  Pptherie,  ii.  S3,  iiu  SO.  [r]  OnidBi 
lib.  ziii.  c.  1.  Gomirat  Hist.  Geoer.  c.  28.  [«3  GomKh 
Hist.  GcDer.  c.  9.  Labat.  n.  221,  fcc    IQ  Ofiedo,  lib.  siiL  d 
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inhabitants  of  the  islands  added  some  degree  of  agri- 
culture. Maize  [u]^  manioc,  and  other  plants,  were 
cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  dn  the  continent. 
But  all  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  together  with 
what  their  soil  and  cUmate  produced  spontaneously, 
afforded  them  but  a  scanty  maintenance.  Though 
'their  demands  for  food  were  very  sparing,  they 
hardly  raised  what  was  sufficient  for  their  own  con- 
sumption. If  a  few  Spaniards  settled  in  any  district, 
such  a  small  addition  of  supernumerary  mouths  soon 
exhausted  their  scanty  stores,  and  brought  on  a 
€unine. 

Two  circumstances,  common  to  all  the  savage 
nations  of  America,  concurred  with  those  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  not  only  in  rendering  their 
agriculture  imperfect,  but  in  arcumscribing  their 
-power  in  all  their  operations.  They  had  no  tame 
animals ;  and  they  were  unacquainted  with  th^ 
wefbl  metals. 

In  other  parts  of  the  gjlobe,  man,  in  hb  rudest 
Itate,  sqypears  as  lord  of  the  creation,  giving  law  ta 
various  tribes  of  animals,  wluch  he  has  tamed  and 
nduced  to  subjection.  The  Tartar  follows  his  prey 
on  the  horse  which  he  has  reared ;  or  tends  his  nu- 
merous herds,  which  furnish  him  both  with  food 
tod  dothing ;  the  Arab  has  rendered  the  camd  dodle, 
and  avails  himself  of  its  persevering  strength ;  the 
Lulander  has  formed  the  rein-deer  to  be  subservient 
to  lus  will ;  and  even  the  people  of  Kamschatlpit  have 
indned  their  dogs  to  labour.  This  command  over 
Ae  inferior  creatures  is  one  of  the  noblest  preroga* 
fives  of  man,  and  among  the  greatest  efforts  of  his 
wisdom  and  power.  "Without  this,  his  dominion  is 
incomplete.  He  is  a  monarch,  who  has  no  subjects ; 
a  master,  without  servants,  and  must  perform  every 
operation  by  the  strength  of  his  own  arm.  Sucn 
the  condition  of  all  the  rude  nadons  in  America. 

[h]  See  NoTK  LIX. 
u  S 
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Their  rea<^on  was  so  little  improved,  or  their  unioD 
so  incomplete,  that  they  seem  not  to  have  been  con- 
scious ot  the  superiority  of  their  nature,  and  suffered 
all  the  animal  creation  to  retain  its  Hberty,  without 
establishing  their  own  authority  over  any  one  species- 
Most  of  the  animals,  indeed,  which  have  been  ren- 
dered  domestic  in  our  continent,  do  aot  exist  in  the 
New  World ;  but  those  peculiar  to  it  are  neither  so 
fierce,  nor  so  formidable,  as  to  have  exempted  them 
from  servitude.  There  are  some  animals  of  the  same 
species  in  both  continents.  But  the  reindeer,  \\'hich 
has  been  tamed  and  broken  to  the  yoke  in  the  ore 
hemisphere,  runs  wild  in  the  other.  The  Nson  cf 
America  is  manifestly  of  the  same  species  with  the 
horned  cattle  of  the  other  hemisphere  Qrj,  The 
latter,  even  among  th^  rudest  nations  of  our  conti- 
nent, have  been  rendered  domestic ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  dominion  over  them,  man  can  accrm- 
plish  works  of  labour  with  greater  facility,  and  hu 
Tnade  a  great  addition  to  his  means  of  subsistence. 
The  inhabitants  of  many  regions  of  the  New  Worid, 
where  the  bison  abounds,  might  have  derived  the 
same  advantages  from  jt.  It  is  not  of  a  nature  so 
indocile,  but  that  it  miglit  have  been  trained  to  be 
as  subservient  to  man  as  our  cattle  Qy].  But  a  savagei 
in  that  uncultivated  state  wherein  the  Americans 
were  discovered,  is  the  enemy  of  the  other  animals, 
not  their  superior.  He  wastes  and  destroys,  but 
knows  not  how  to  multiply  or  to  govern  them  [z^ 
This,  perhaps,  is  the  most  notable  distinction  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  the  Andent  and  New 
Worlds,  and  a  high  pre-eminence  of  civilized  men 
above  such  as  continue  rude.  The  greatest  0|>eratioDS 
of  man  in  changing  and  improving  the  face  of  na* 

[^3  Buffon,  Artie.  Bhon.  [v]  Nout.  Deconvrrte  pir 
Hennepin,  p.  19-2.  Kalm.  i.  2.  7.  [s]  B-'fTia  Hist.  Nil* 
ix.  85.  Hist.  Piiilos.  et  Polit.  des  £tabii8>cau  des  Europb  dui 
las  dcui  Indeai  vi.  S6lr. 
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ture,  as  well  as  his  most  considerable  efforts  in  culti« 
vating  the  earth,  are  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
^d  which  he  receives  from  the  animals  whom  he  has 
tamed  and  employs  in  labour.  It  is  by  their  strength 
that  he  subdues  the  stubborn  soil,  and  converts  the 
desert  or  marsh  into  a  fruitful  field.  But  man,  in 
his  civilized  state,  is  so  accustomed  to  the  service  of 
the  domestic  animals,  that  he  seldom  reflects  upon 
the  vast  benefits  which  he  derives  from  it.  If  we 
were  to  suppose  him,  even  when  most  improved,  to 
be  deprived  of  their  useful  ministry,  his  empire  over 
nature  must  in  some  measure  cease,  and  he  would 
remain  a  feeble  animal,  at  a  loss  how  to  subsist,  and 
incapable  of  attempting  such  arduous  undertakings 
as  their  assistance  enables  him  to  execute  with  ease. 
It  is  a  doubtful  point,  whether  the  dominion  of 
man  over  the  animal  creation,  or  his  acquiring  the 
use  of  metals,  has  contributed  most  to  extend  his 

Ewer.  The  sra  of  this  important  discovery  is  un« 
lown,  and  in  our  hemisphere  very  remote.  It  is 
only  by  tradition,  or  by  digging  up  some  rude  in- 
•truments  of  our  fbrefia.thers,  that  we  learn  that  man- 
kind were  originally  unacquainted  with  the  use  of 
metals,  and  endeavoured  to  supply  the  want  of  them 
by  employing  flints,  shells,  bones,  and  other  hard 
substances,  for  the  same  purposes  which  metals  serve 
among  poUshed  nations.  Nature  completes  the  for- 
mation of  some  metals.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper 
are  found  in  their  perfect  state  in  the  clefts  of  rooks, 
in  the  sides  of  mountuns,  or  the  channels  of  rivers. 
These  were  accordingly  the  metals  first  known,  and 
first  applied  to  use.  But  iron,  the  most  serviceable 
of  all,  and  to  which  man  is  most  indebted,  is  never 
discovered  in  its  perfect  form  ;  its  gross  and  stubborn 
ore  must  fed  twice  the  force  of  fire,  and  go  through 
two  laborious  processes,  before  it  become  fit  for  use. 
Mvi  was  long  acquainted  with  the  other  metals,  be- 
fore he  acquired  the  art  of  fabricating  iroq,  or  att^n^ 

u  4 
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ed  such  ingenuity  as  to  perfect  an  invention,  to 
which  he  is  indebted  for  thdse  instruments  where* 
with  he  subdues  the  earthy  and  commands  all  its  in- 
habitants. But  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  re- 
spects, the  inferiority  of  the  Americans  was  etm* 
spicuous.  All  the  savage  tribes,  scattered  over  die 
continent  and  islands,  were  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  metals  which  their  soil  produces  in  ereat  abun- 
dance, if  we  except  some  trifling  quantity  of  gold, 
which  they  picked  up  in  the  torrents  that  descend- 
ed from  their  mountains,  and  formed  into  omamentl 
Their  devices  to  supply  this  want  of  the  serviceable 
metals,  were  extremely  rude  and  awkward.  The 
most  simple  operation  Mras  to  them  an  undertaking 
of  immense  difficulty  and  laboun  To  fell  a  tree  with 
no  other  instruments  than  hatchets  of  stone,  was  em- 
ployment for  a  month  [^j.  To  form  a  canoe  into 
shape,  and  to  hollow  it,  consumed  years ;  and  it  fre- 
quently began  to  rot  before  they  u'ere  able  to  finish 
it  [6  j.  Their  operations  in  agriculture  were  equally 
slow  and  defective.  In  a  country  covered  with  woods 
of  the  hardest  timber,  the  clearing  of  a  small  field 
destined  for  culture  required  the  united  efforts  of  a 
tribe,  and  was  a  work  of  much  time  and  great  to). 
This  was  the  business  of  the  men,  and  their  indolence 
was  satisfied  with  performing  it  in  a  very  slovenlf 
manner.  The  labour  of  cultivation  was  left  to  the 
women,  who,  after  digging,  or  rather  stirring  the 
field,  with  wooden  mattocks,  and  stakes  hardened  io 
the  fire,  sowed  or  planted  it ;  but  they  were  more 
indebted  for  the  increase  to  the  fertility  of  the  sa^ 
than  to  their  own  rude  industry  [c]. 

Agriculture,  even  when  the  strength  of  man  is 
seconded  by  that  of  the  animals  which  he  has  sub- 
jected to  the  yoke,  and  his  power  augmented  by  the 
use  of  the  various  instruments  with  which  the-  cGs- 

[a]  Gumilla,  iii.  196.  [6]  Borde  Reht.  des  Caraibcii 

p.  'iS,  [c]  Gumiliaj  iii.  166^  8^c.    Lcttr.  £dif.  lii.  la 
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covery  of  metals  has  furnished  him,  is  still  a  work  of 
great  labour ;  and  it  is  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow 
that  he  renders  the  earth  fertile.  It  is  not  wonderful , 
then,  that  people  destitute  of  both  these  advantages 
should  have  made  so  little  progress  in  cultivation, 
that  they  must  be  considered  as  depending  for  sub- 
ristence  on  fishing  and  hunting,  ratner  than  on  the 
firuits  of  their  own  labour. 

From  this  description  of  the  mode  of  subsistinj 
among  the  rude  American  tribes,  the  form  am 
genius  of  their  political  institutions  may  be  deduced, 
ind  we  are  enabled  to  trace  various  circumstances  of 
distinction  between  them  and  more  civilized  nations. 

1.  They  were  divided  into  small  independent 
communities.  While  hunting  is  the  chief  source  of 
Mbsistence,  a  vast  extent  of  territory  is  requisite  for 
sttj^rting  a  small  number  of  people.  In  proportion 
as  men  multiply  and  unite,  the  wild  animals,  on 
trhich  they  depend  for  food,  diminish,  or  fly  at  a 

S eater  distance  from  the  haunts  of  their  enemy. 
iie  increase  of  a  society  in  this  state  is  limited  by  its 
Awn  nature,  and  the  members  of  it  must  either  dis- 
perse, like  the  game  which  they  pursue,  or  fall  upon 
*>me  better  method  of  procuring  food,  than  by  hunt- 
ing. BeasM  of  prey  are  by  nature  solitary  and  un- 
social, they  go  not  forth  to  the  chase  in  herds,  but 
delight  in  those  recesses  of  the  forest  where  they 
can  roam  and  destroy  undisturbed.  A  nation  of 
hunters  resembles  them  both  in  occupation  and  in 
genius.  They  cannot  form  into  large  communities, 
because  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  subsistance  ; 
and  they  must  drive  to  a  distance  every  rival  who 
mav  incroach  on  those  dcmains,  which  they  consider 
as  tneir  own.  This  was  the  state  of  all  the  American 
tribes,  the  numbers  in  each  were  inconsiderable, 
though  scattered  over  countries  of  great  extent; 
they  were  far  removed  from  one  anraier,  and  en- 
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gaged  in  perpetual  hostiUties  or  rivalship  \jd].  lu 
America,  the  word  nation  is  not  of  the  same  import 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  It  is  applied  to  small 
societies,  not  exceeding,  perhaps,  two  or  three  hun« 
dred  persons,  but  occupying  provinces  greater  than 
some  kingdoms  in  Europe.  The  country  of  Guiana, 
though  of  larger  extent  than  the  kingdom  of  France, 
and  divided  among  a  great  number  of  nations,  did 
not  contain  above  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants 
[^].  In  the  provinces  which  border  on  the  Orinocoi 
one  may  travel  several  hundred  miles  in  different 
directions,  without  finding  a  single  hut,  or  observing 
the  footsteps  of  a  human  creature  [jf*3*  ^^  North 
America,  where  the  climate  is  more  rigorous,  and 
the  soil  less  fertile,  the  desolation  is  still  greater. 
There,  journeys  of  some  hundred  leagues  have  been 
made  through  uninhabited  plains  and  forests  [jf]. 
As  long  as  hunting  continues  to  be  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  man  to  which  he  trusts  for  subsistence,  he 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  occupied  the  earth  [A J. 

2.  Nations  which  depend  upon  hunting,  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  strangers  to  the  idea  of  property.  M 
the  animals  on  which  the  hunter  feeds  are  not  bred 
under  his  inspection,  nor  nourished  by  his  care,  be 
can  claim  no  right  to  them,  while  they  run  wild  m 
the  forest.  Where  game  is  so  plentiful  that  it  may 
be  catchcd  with  little  trouble,  men  never  dream 
of  appropriating  what  is  of  small  value,  or  of  easy 
acquisition.  Where  it  is  so  rare,  that  the  labour  or 
danger  of  the  chase  requires  the  united  efforts  of  a 
tribe,  or  village,  what  is  killed  is  a  common  stock, 
belon^ng  equally  to  all,  who,  by  their  skill  or  their 
courage,  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  ex- 

[cfj  Lozanoy  Descrip.  del.  Gran  CHacot  59»  62.  FernandeXi 
Relat.  Hist,  de  Iob  Chequit,  163.  [e]  Voya^jrea  de  Marchaiii 
iv.  H6S.  [/]  Gumilla,  ii.  101.  [g]  M.  Fabry,  quoted 

by  BufToDy  iii.  488.     Lafitau,^i.  179.     Boasu,  Travels  througk' 
Louiaiaaa»  i.  111.     See  Notx  LX.         [A]  See  NoTi  LXI. 
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cursion.  The  forest,  or  hunting-grounds,  are  deemed 
the  property  of  the  tribe,  from  which  it  lias  a  title  to 
exclude  every  rival  nation.  But  no  individual  ar- 
rogates a  right  to  any  district  of  these,  in  preference 
to  tiis  fellow-citizens.  They  l>elong  aUkc  to  all ;  and 
thither,  as  to  a  general  and  undivided  store,  all  repair 
in  quest  of  sustenance.  The  same  principles  by 
which  they  rceulate  their  chief  occupation,  extend 
to  that  which  is  subordinate.  Even  agriculture  has 
not  introduced  among  them  a  compete  idea  of  pro- 
perty. As  the  men  hunt,  the  women  labour  toge- 
ther, and  after  they  have  shared  the  toils  ot  the  seed- 
time, they  enjoy  the  harveft  in  common  [i].  Among 
some  tribes,  the  increase  of  their  cultivated  bnds  is 
deposited  in  a  public  granary,  and  divided  among 
them  at  stated  times,  according  to  their  wants  [Ar^. 
Among  others,  though  they  lay  up  separate  stores, 
they  do  not  acquire  such  an  exclusive  right  of 
property,  that  they  can  enjoy  superfluity,  while  those 
around  them  suffer  want  [/].  Thus  the  distinctions 
arising  from  the  inequality  of  possessions  are  un- 
known. The  terms  rich  or  poor  enter  not  into  their 
language,  and  being  strangers  to  property,  they  are 
unacquainted  with  what  is  the  great  object  of  laws 
and  policy,  as  well  as  the  chief  motive  which  in- 
duced mankind  to  establish  the  various  arrangements 
of  regular  government    m^. 

S.  People  in  this  state  retain  a  high  sense  of  equality 
and  independence.  Wherever  the  idea  of  property 
is  not  established,  there  can  be  no  distinction  among 
men,  but  what  arises  from  personal  qualities.  1  hese 
can  be  conspicuous  only  on  such  occasions  as  call 
them  forth  into  exertion.  In  times  of  danger,  or  in 
afiairs  of  intricacy,  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  age 

[ij  Dr.  FerguMin's  E^tay»  125.  [^k']  Gumilla^  i.  263. 

Bnckell,  Hi«t.  of  N.  Carol.  2i27.  See  Notr  LXII.  [/J  Denya, 
Hist.  Natur.  ii.  39%  S9S.  fm]  P.  Martyr,  Decad.  p.  45. 

Vcpeg.  HifU  of  Califoro.  i.  66.     Lery.  Navig.  io  Braailf  c.  17* 
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are  consulted,  and  prescribe  the  measures  which 
ought  to  be  pursued.  When  a  tribe  of  savages  takes 
the  field  against  the  enemies  of  their  country,  the 
warrior  otmost  approved  courage  leads  the  youth  to 
the  combat  [n].  If  they  go  forth  in  a  body  to  the 
chase,  the  most  expert  and  adventurous  hunter  is 
foremost,  and  directs  their  motions.  But  during 
seasons  of  tranquillity  and  inaction,  when  there  is  no 
occasion  to  display  those  talents,  all  pre-eminence 
ceases.  Every  circumstance  indicates,  that  all  the 
members  of  the  community  are  on  a  level.  They 
are  clothed  in  the  same  simple  garb.  They  feed  on 
the  same  plain  fare.  Their  houses  and  furniture  are 
exactly  similar.  No  distinction  can  arise  from  the 
inequality  of  possessions.  Whatever  forms  depend- 
ence on  one  part,  or  constitutes  superiority  on  the 
other,  is  unknown.  All  are  freemen,  all  feel  them- 
selves to  be  such,  and  assert  with  firmness  the  i^^ 
which  belong  to  that  condition  [oj.  This  sentiment 
of  independence  b  imprinted  so  deeply  in  their  na- 
ture, that  no  change  of  condition  can  eradicate  it, 
and  bend  their  minds  to  servitude.  Accustomed  to 
be  absolute  masters  of  their  own  conduct,  they  dis- 
dain to  execute  the  orders  of  another ;  and  having 
never  known  controul,  they  will  not  submit  tO  cor- 
rection [ /?].  Many  of  the  Americans,  when  thef 
found  that  they  were  treated  as  slaves  by  the  Spa- 
niards, died  of  grief;  many  destroy  ed  themselves  in 
despair  [^3- 

4.  Among  people  in  this  state,  government  tail 
assume  little  authority,  and  the  sense  of  dvil  subordi- 
nation must  remain  very  imperfect.    While  the  idea 

[n]  Acosta,  Hist.  lib.  Ti.  c.  19.  Sudiiit»  Hitt.  BrasiUlib.  L 
c.  13.  D.  Brj,  iii.  p.  100.  Biet.  361.  [o]  Lmbat.  wu  ISi. 
ferickelU  Hist,  of  CaroL  310.  [p]  See  NoTX  LXIIL 

tf  j  Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c.  6.  p.  97.  Vrga»  ConquiftU  de  la  Ffaridii 
i.  ^a  ii.  416.  Labat.  iL  138.  Benzo,  Hiit.  Nov.  Orb.  lib.  ir. 
c.  25. 
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of  property  is  unknown,  or  incompletely  conceived  $ 
while  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  as 
well  as  the  fruits  of  industry,  are  considered  as  be^ 
longing  to  the  public  stock,  there  can  hardly  be  any 
tuch  subject  of  difference  or  discussion  among  the 
members  of  the  same  community,  as  will  require  the 
hand  of  authority  to  interpose  in  order  to  adjust  it. 
Where  the  right  of  separate  and  exclusive  possession 
is  not  introduced,  the  great  object  of  law  and  juris* 
diction  does  not  exist.    When  the  members  of  a 
tribe  are  called  into  the  field,  either  to  invade  the 
territories  of  their  enemies,  or  to  repel  their  attacks, 
when  they  are  engaged  together  in  tne  toil  and  dan* 
gers  of  the  chase,  they  then  perceive  that  they  are 
part  of  a  political  body.    They  are  conscious  of  their 
own  connection  with  the  companions  in  conjunction 
with  whom  they  act ;  and  they  follow  and  reverence 
such  as  excel  in  conduct  and  valour.    But,  during 
the  intervals  between  such  common  efforts,  they  seem 
scarcdy  to  feel  the  ties  of  poUtical  unionTrJ.    No 
visible  form  of  government  is  established.  Tne  names 
of  magistrate  and  sulgect  are  not  in  use.    Every  one 
seems  to  enjoy  his  natural  independence  almost  en- 
tire.   If  a  scheme  of  public  utihty  be  proposed,  the 
members  of  the  community  are  left  at  liberty  to 
choose  whether  they  will  or  will  not  assist  in  carrying 
it  into  execution.    No  stature  imposes  any  services  as 
a  duty,  no  compulsory  laws  oblige  them  to  perform 
it.    AU  their  resolutions  are  voluntary,  and  flow 
from  the  impulse  of  their  own  minds  [5j.    The  first 
step  towards  establishing  a  public  jurisdiction  has 
not  been  taken  in  those  rude  societies.    The  right  of 
revenge  is  left  in  private  hands  [/].    If  violence  is 
comnutted,  or  blood  is  shed,  the  community  does 
not  assume  the  power  either  of  infficting,  or  of 

[r]  Lozanoy  Deicr.  del  Gran  Chaco,  93.    Meleades  Tefbros 
VenSailen>t»  ii.  2S.     See  Note  LXIV.  [«]  Chtrier.  HUt. 

N.  FraiMC,  iii.  96%  M8.        [I]  Htrrtra,  dec.  8.  lib.  if.  c.  8. 
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moderating  the  punishment.  It  belongs  to  the  £i- 
mily  and  friends  of  the  person  injured  or  slain  tcv 
avenjy?  the  wron^::,  or  to  accept  of  the  reparation 
offered  by  the  aggressor.  If  the  elders  interpose,  it 
is  to  advise,  not  to  decide,  and  it  is  seldom  their  coun- 
sels are  listened  to  ;  for  as  it  is  deemed  pusillanimous 
to  suffer  an  offonder  to  escape  with  impunity,  resent- 
ment is  implacable  and  everhf:ting  [i/]].  The  object 
of  government  among  savages  is  rather  foreign  than 
domestic.  They  do  not  aim  at  maintaining  mterior 
order  and  police  by  public  regulations,  or  the  exer- 
tions of  any  permanent  authority,  but  labour  to  pre- 
serve such  union  among  the  members  of  their  txibe, 
that  they  may  watch  tbe  motions  of  their  enemies, 
and  act  against  them  unth  concert  and  vigour. 

Such  was  *hi  form  of  political  order  established 
among  the  greater  part  of  the  American  nations.  In 
this  state  were  almost  all  the  tribes  spread  over  the 
provinces  extending  eastward  of  the  Mississippi, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Laurence  to  the  confines 
of  Florid.i.  In  a  similar  condition  were  the  people 
of  iirasil,  the  inhabitants  of  Chili,  several  tribes  in 
Paraguay  and  Guiana,  and  in  the  countries  which 
stretch  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to  the 
peninsula  of  Yucatan.  Among  such  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  petty  associations,  there  may  be  peculiarities 
which  constitute  a  distinction,  and  mark  the  various 
degrees  of  their  civilization,  and  improvement.  But 
an  attempt  to  trace  and  enumerate  these  would  be 
vain,  as  they  have  not  been  observed  by  persons 
capable  of  discerning  the  minute  and  delicate  circum- 
stance?, which  serve  to  discriminate  nations  resem- 
bling one  ano:h  r  in  tiieir  general  character  and  fea- 
tures. Ihe  description  which  1  have  given  of  the 
political  institutions  that  took  place  among  those 
ruio  tribes  in  America,  concerning  which  we  have 

[w]  Ci.alcv.  Hii^t.  N.  Fr-nce,  iii.  271,  272.  Lafit.  i.  i86. 
CiiSdauii  Hist,  lie  Nuiivo  Reyao  de  Granada,  226* 
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received  most  complete  information,  will  apply,  with 
little  variation,  to  every  people,  both  in  its  northern 
and  southern  division,  who  have  advanced  no  farther 
in  civilization,  than  to  add  some  slender  degree  of 
agriculture  to  fishing  and  hunting. 

Imperfect  as  those  institutions  may  appear,  several 
tribes  were  not  so  far  advanced  in  their  political  pro- 
gress. Among  all  those  petty  nations  which  trusted 
for  subsistence  entirely  to  fishing  and  hunting  with- 
out any  species  of  cultivation,  the  union  was  so  in- 
complete, and  their  sense  of  mutual  dependence  so 
fceUe,  that  hardly  any  appearance  of  government  or 
order  can  be  dbcerned  in  their  proceedings.  Their 
wants  are  few,  their  objects  of  pursuit  simple,  they 
form  into  separate  tribes,  and  act  together,  from 
instinct,  habit,  or  conveniency,  rather  than  from  any 
formal  concert  and  association.  To  this  class  belong 
the  Californians,  several  of  the  small  nations  in  the 
extensive  country  of  Paraguay,  some  of  the  people 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  and  on  the  river  St* 
Magdalene,  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada  [j:]. 

But  though  among  these  last-mentioned  tribes 
thf  re  was  hardly  any  shadow  of  regubr  government, 
and  even  among  those  which  I  first  described,  its 
authority  is  slender  and  confined  within  narrow 
bounds,  there  were,  however,  some  places  in  Ame- 
rica where  government  was  carried  far  beyond  the 
degree  of  perfeaion  which  seems  natural  to  rude  na- 
tions. In  survepng  the  political  operations  of  man, 
either  in  his  savage  or  civilized  state,  we  discover 
singular  and  eccentric  institutions,  which  start  as  it 
were  from  their  station,  and  fly  otF  so  wide,  that  we 
labour  in  vain  to  bring  them  within  the  general  laws 
of  any  system,  or  to  account  for  them  by  those  prin- 
ciples which  influence  other  communities  in  a  similar 
situation.     Some  instances  of  this  occur  among  those 

[x]  Venej^as,  i.  68.     Leitr.  £Jif.  ii.  176.     Techo  Hiit.  of 
Parag.     Q*iuchill|  tL  78.     tihu  Geo.  de«  Voyage<»  xiv.  74- 
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people  of  America,  whom  I  have  included  .under  the 
common  denomination  of  savage.  These  are  so  curi- 
ous and  important  that  I  shall  describe  them,  and  at* 
tempt  to  explain  thek  origin. 

In  the  New  World,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  cold  or  temperate  countries  appear  to  be  the 
nvourite  seat  of  freedom  and  independence.  Thoe 
the  mind  like  the  body,  is  firm  and  vigprous.  There 
men,  conscious  of  their  own  dignity,  and  capable  of 
the  greatest  efforts  in  asserting  it,  asfure  to  indepen* 
dence,  and  their  stubborn  spirits  stoop  vdth  reluctance 
to  the  yoke  of  servitude.  In  warmer  climates,  by 
whose  mfluence  the  whole  frame  is  so  much  ener- 
vated, tliat  present  pleasure  is  the  supreme  felicity, 
and  mere  repose  is  enjoyment,  men  acquiesce,  almost 
without  a  struggle,  in  the  dominion  of  a  superior. 
Accordingly,  if  we  proceed  from  north  to  south  along 
the  continent  of  America,  we  shall  find  the  power  at 
those  vested  with  authority  gradually  increasing,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  people  becoming  more  tame  and 
passive.  In  Florida,  the  authority  of  the  sachems, 
caziques,  or  chiefs,  was  not  only  permanent,  but 
hereditary.  They  were  distinguished  by  peculiar  or- 
naments,  they  enjoyed  prerogatives  of  various  kinds, 
and  were  treated  by  their  subjects  with  that  re- 
verence, which  people  accustomed  to  subjection  pay 
to  a  master  [  ^].  Among  the  Natchez,  a  powenbl 
tribe  now  extinct,  formerly  situated  on  the  banks  o£ 
the  Mississippi,  a  difference  of  rank  took  phce,  vnth 
which  the  northern  tribes  were  altogetherunacquadnt- 
ed.  Some  Amities  were  reputed  noble,  and  enjoyed 
hereditary  dignity.  The  body  of  the  people  was 
considered  as  vile,  and  formed  only  for  subjection. 
This  distinction  was  marked  by  appellations  whidi 
intimated  the  high  elevation  of  the  one  state,  and  the 

[,y]  Cardenas  y  Cano  Entayo  ChronoL  m  la  Hiit.  de  Fkridat 
p.  46.  Le  Moyne  de  Morgiiet  Icooes  Florida.  Ap.  de  Brj, 
p.  1»  i,  &c.    CharlcY.  Hist.  N.  Fiaace,iiL  467f  468.. 
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ignominious  depression  of  the  other.  The  fonner 
were  called  Respectable  ;  the  latter,  the  Stinkards. 
The  great  chief,  in  whom  the  supreme  authority 
was  vested,  is  reputed  to  be  a  being  of  superior  na- 
ture, the  brother  of  the  Sun,  the  s(ne  object  of  their 
worslup.  They  approach  this  great  chief  with  re- 
ligious veneration,  and  honour  him  as  the  represen- 
tative of  their  deity.  His  will  is  a  law,  to  which  all 
submit  with  implicit  obedience.  The  lives  of  his 
subjects  are  so  absolutely  at  his  disposal,  that  if  any 
one  has  incurred  his  displeasure,  the  offender  comes 
with  profound  humility  and  offers  him  his  head. 
Nor  does  the  dominion  of  the  chiefs  end  with  their  lives ; 
their  principal  officers,  their  favourite  wives,  together 
with  many  domestics  of  inferior  rank,  are  sacrificed  at 
thrir  tombs,  that  they  may  be  attended  in  the  next 
world  by  the  same  persons  who  served  them  in 
this ;.  and  such  is  the  reverence  in  which  they  are 
held,  that  those  victims  welcome  death  with  exulta- 
tion, deeming  it  a  recompense  of  their  fidelity,  and  a 
mark  of  distinction,  to  be  selected  to  accompany 
their  deceased  master  [z].  Thus  a  perfect  despotism , 
with  its  full  train  of  superstition,  arrogance,  and 
cruelty,  is  established  among  the  Natchez,  and  by  a 
singular  fatality,  that  people  has  tasted  of  the  worst 
calamities  incident  to  polished  nations,  though  they 
they  themselves  are  not  far  advanced  beyond  the 
tribes  around  them  in  civility  and  improvement.  In 
Hispaniola,  Cuba,  and  the  larger  islands,  their  ca- 
ziques  or  chiefs  possessed  extensive  power.  The 
dignity  was  transmitted  by  hereditary  right  from  fa- 
ther to  son.  Its  honours  and  prerogatives  were  con- 
siderable. Their  subjects  paid  great  respect  to  the 
caziques,  and  executed  their  orders  without  hesitation 
or  reserve  [a].    They  were  distinguished  by  peculiar 

[z]  Dfimont  Memoir.  Hist,  sur  Louisiana,  i.  175.  Charlev, 
Hut.  N.  France,  tii.  419,  &c.     Lettr.  Edif.  20,  106,  111. 

[a]  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  i.  c.  16.  lib.  iii.  c.  4^.  p.  S^.  Life 
of  Columb.  ch.  32. 
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ornaments,  and  in  order  to  preserve  or  augnient  the 
veneration  of  the  people,  they  had  the  address  to  oH 
in  the  aid  of  superstition  to  uphold  their  authority. 
They  delivered  their  mandates  as  the  oradles  of  ha* 
ven,  and  pretended  to  possess  the  power  of  regnilating 
the  seasons,  and  of  dispensing  rain  or  sunshine,  ac- 
cording as  their  subjects  stood  in  need  of  them. 

In  some  parts  of  the  southern  continent,  the 
power  of  the  caziqucs  seems  to  have  been  as  ex- 
tensive as  in  the  isles.  In  Bogota,  which  is  d6w  a 
province  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  there  wai 
settled  a  nation,  more  considerable  in  number  and 
more  improved  in  the  various  arts  of  life,  than  any  in 
America  except  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians.  The 
people  of  Bogota  subsisted  chiefly  by  agriculturei 
The  idea  of  property  was  introduced  among  them, 
and  its  rights,  secured  by  laws,  handed  down  hj 
tradition,  and  observed  with  great  care  [&]•  They 
lived  in  towns  which  may  be  termed  large,  whea 
compared  with  those  in  other  parts  of  Amerio. 
They  were  clothed  in  a  decent  manner,  and  their 
houses  may  be  termed  commodious,  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  small  tribes  around  them.  The 
effects  of  this  uncommon  civilization  were  conspicu- 
ous. Government  had  assumed  a  regular  form.  A 
jurisdiction  was  established,  which  took  cognizance 
of  different  crimes,  and  punished  them  with  rigour. 
A  distinction  of  ranks  was  known ;  their  chief,  to 
whom  the  Spaniards  gave  the  tide  of  monarch,  and 
who  merited  that  name  on  account  of  his  splendour 
as  well  as  his  power,  reigned  with  absolute  authority. 
He  was  attended  by  omcers  of  various  conditions ; 
he  never  appeared  in  public  without  a  numerous  re- 
tinue y  he  was  carried  in  a  sort  of  palanquin  with 
much  pomp,  and  harbingers  went  before  him  to 
sweep  the  road  and  strew  it  with  flowers.     This  un- 

[^]   Picrdrahita  Hist.  (le  las  ConquUt.  del  N.  Rayao  de  GnD» 
p.  vd. 
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common  pomp  was  supported  by  presents  or  taxes 
received  from  his  subjects,  to  whom  their  prince  was 
such  an  object  of  veneration,  that  none  of  them  pre- 
sumed to  look  him  directly  in  the  face,  or  ever  ap- 
proached him  but  with  an  averted  countenance  [c']. 
There  were  other  tribes  on  the  same  continent,  among 
which,  though  far  less  advanced  than  the  people  of 
Bogota  in  their  progress  towards  refinement,  the 
freedom  and  independence,  natural  to  man  in  his 
savage  state,  was  much  abridged,  and  their  caziques 
had  assumed  extensive  authority. 

It  is  not  easy  to  point  out  the  circumstances,  or 
to  discover  the  causes  which  contributed  to  introduce 
and  establish  among  each  of  those  people  a  form  of 
government  so  different  from  that  of  the  tribes 
around  them,  and  so  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  rude 
nations.  If  the  persons  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  them  in  their  original  state,  had  been  more 
attentive  and  more  discernmg,  we  might  have  re« 
ceived  information  from  their  conquerors  sufficient 
to  guide  us  in  this  inquiry.  If  the  transactions  of 
people  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  letters,  were  not 
mvolved  in  impenetrable  obscurity,  we  might  have 
derived  some  information  from  this  domestic  source. 
But  as  nothing  satisfactory  can  be  gathered,  either 
from  the  accounts  of  the  Spaniards,  or  from  their 
own  traditions,  we  must  have  recourse  to  conjec- 
tures, in  order  to  explain  the  irregular  appearances 
in  the  political  state  of  the  people  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned. As  all  those  tribes  which  had  lost  their 
native  liberty  and  independence  were  seated  in  the 
Torrid  Zone,  or  in  countries  approaching  to  it,  the 
dimate  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  some  Influence 
in  forming  their  minds  to  that  servitude,  which  seems 
to  be  the  destiny  of  man  in  those  regions  of  the  globe. 
But  though  the  influence  of  climate,  more  poweriul 

[c]  Herrera»  dec.  6.  lib.  i.  c.  2.  lib.  ▼•  g»  66.  Piednhita» 
c.  5.  p*  25,  dec.     Gomarai  Hht.  c.  72. 
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than  that  of  any  other  natural  cause,  is  not  to  be 
overlooked  ;  that  alone  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  so* 
ludon  of  the  point  in  question.    The  operations  of 
men  are  so  complex,  that  we  must  not  attribute  the 
form  whicli  they  assume,  to  the  force  of  a  single 
jprinciple  or  cause.     Although  despotism  be  confined 
m  America  to  the  Torrid  Zone,  and  to  the  warm 
regions  bordering  upon  it,  I  have  already  observed 
that  these  countnes  contain  various  tribes,  some  of 
which  possess  a  high  degree  of  freedom,  and  othen 
are  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  restraints  of 
government.    The  indolence  and  timidity  peculiar 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  render  them  so  in- 
capable  of  the  sentiments  or  efforts  necessary  for 
maintaining  independence,  that  there  is  no  occasion  to 
search  for  any  other  cause  of  their  tame  submis^ 
to  the  will  of  a  superior.    The  subjection  of  the 
Natchez,  and  of  the  people  of  Bogota,  seems  to  have 
been  the  consequence  of  a  difference  in  their  state 
firom  that  of  the  other  Americans.    They  were  set- 
tled nations,  residing  constantly  in  one  place.    Hunt- 
ing was  not  the  chief  occupation  of  the  former,  and 
the  latter  seem  hardly  to  have  trusted  to  it  for  any 
part  of  their  subsistence.    Both  had  made  such  pro- 
gress in  agriculture  and  arts,  that  the  idea  of  property 
was  introduced  in  some  degree  in  the  one  coniinu- 
nity,  and  fiilly  established  in  the  other.  Among  peo- 
ple in  this  state,  avarice  and  ambition  have  acquired 
objects,  and  have  begun  to  exert  their  power ;  views 
of  interest  allure  the  selfish  ;  the  desire   of  p^^ 
eminence  excites  the  enterprising ;  dominion  is  court- 
ed by  both ;  and  passions  unknown  to  man  in  his 
savage  state  prompt  the  interested  and  ambitious  to 
encroach  on  the  rights  of  their  fellow-citizens.    Mo- 
tives, with  which  rude  nations  are  equally  unacquaint- 
ed, induce  the  people  to  submit  tamely  to  the  usurped 
authority  of  their  superiors.     But  even  among  na- 
tion in  this  state,  the  spirit  of  subjects  could  not  have 
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been  rendered  so  obsequious,  or  the  power  of  rulers 
so  unbounded,  without  the  intervention  of  superstt- 
tion.  By  its  fatal  influence,  the  human  mind,  in 
every  stage  of  its  progress,  is  depressed,  and  its  na- 
tive vigour  and  independence  subdued.  Whoever 
can  acquire  the  direction  of  this  formidable  engine, 
is  secure  of  dominion  over  his  species.  Unfortunate- 
ly for  the  people  whose  institutions  are  the  subject 
of  inquiry,  this  power  was  in.  the  hands  of  tneir 
chiefs.  The  caziques  of  the  isles  could  put  what  re- 
sponses they  pleased  into  the  mouths  ot  their  Cemis 
or  ^[ods ;  and  it  was  by  their  interposition,  and  in 
their  name,  that  they  imposed  any  tribute  or  burden 
on  their  people  fc/J.  The  same  power  and  pre- 
rogative was  exercised  by  the  great  chief  of  the  Nat- 
chez as  the  principal  minister  as  well  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Sun,  their  deity.  The  respect  which 
the  people  of  Bogota  paid  to  their  monarchs  was 
likewise  inspired  by  religion,  and  the  heir  apparent 
of  the  kingdom  was  educated  in  the  innermost  recess 
of  their  principal  temple,  under  suchausterediscipline, 
and  vndk  such  peculiar  rices,  as  tended  to  fill  his  sub- 
jects with  high  sentiments  concerning  the  sanctity 
of  his  character,  and  the  dignity  of  ms  station  [e]* 
Thus  superstition,  which,  in  the  rudest  period  of  so- 
ciety, is  either  altogether  unknown,  or  wastes  its 
force  in  childless  unmeaning  practices,  had  acquired 
such  an  ascendant  over  those  people  of  America, 
who  had  made  some  little  progress  towards  refine* 
ment,  that  it  became  the  chief  instrument  of  bending 
th^  minds  to  an  untimely  servitude,  and  subjected 
them,  in  the  beginning  of  their  political  career,  to  a 
despotism  hardly  less  ngorous  than  that  which  awaits 
nations  in  the  last  stage  of  their  corruption  and  de* 
dine. 

V.  A£ter  examining  the  political  institutions  of 

[</]  Herreriy  dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  c.  S. 
Ce]  Piednhitt.  p.  27- 
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the  rude  nations  in  America,  the  next  object  of  at- 
tention is  their  art  of  war,  or  their  provision  for 
public  security  and  defence.  The  small '  tribes  dis- 
persed over  America  are  not  only  independent  and 
unconnected,  but  en^ged  in  perpetual  hostilities 
with  one  another  [/].  Though  mostly  strangers 
to  the  idea  of  separate  property  vested  in  any  indi- 
vidual, the  rudest  of  the  American  nations  are  well 
acqusunted  with  the  rights  of  each  community  to  its 
own  domains.  This  right  they  hold  to  be  perfect 
and  exclusive,  entitling  the  possessor  to  oppose  the 
encroachment  of  neighbouring  tribes.  As  it  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  prevent  them  from  destroy- 
ing or  disturbing  the  game  in  their  hunting-groun^ 
they  guard  this  national  property  with  a  jealous  a^ 
tention.  But  as  their  territories  are  extensive,  and 
the  boundaries  of  them  not  exactly  ascertained,  in- 
numerable subjects  of  dispute  arise,  which  seldom 
terminate  without  bloodshed.  Even  in  this  simple 
and  primitive  state  of  society,  interest  is  a  source  of 
discord,  and  often  prompts  savage  tribes  to  take  arms 
in  order  to  repel  or  punish  such  as  encroach  on  the 
forests  or  plains,  to  which  they  trust  for  subsistence. 
But  interest  is  not  either  the  most  frequent  or  the 
most  powerful  motive  of  the  incessant  hostilities 
among  rude  nations.  These  must  be  imputed  to  the 
passion  of  revenge,  which  rages  with  such  violence 
n  the  breast  of  savages,  that  eagerness  to  gratify  it 
{may  be  considered  as  the  distinguishing  characterestic 
of  men  in  their  uncivilized  state.  Circumstances  of 
powerful  influence,  both  in  the  interior  eovernment 
of  rude  tribes,  and  in  their  external  operations  against 
foreign  enemies,  concur  in  cherishing  and  adding 
strength  to  a  passion  fatal  to  the  general  tranquillity. 
When  the  right  of  redressing  his  own  wrongs  is  left 
in  the  haiids  of  every  individual,  injuries  are  felt 
with  exquisite  sensibility,  and  vengeance  exercised 

[y*]  Ribasy  Hist,  dc  los  Triump.  p.  9« 
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with  unrelenting  rancour.  No  time  can  obliterate 
the  memory  of  an  offence,  and  it  is  seldom  that  it  can 
be  expiated  but  by  the  blood  of  the  offender.  In 
carrying  on  their  public  wars,  savage  nations  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  same  ideas,  and  animated  with  the 
same  spirit,  as  in  prosecuting  private  vengeance.  In 
small  communities  every  man  is  touched  with  the 
injury  or  affront  offered  to  the  body  of  which  he  u 
member,  as  if  it  were  a  personal  attack  upon  his  own 
honour  or  safety.  The  desire  of  revenge  is  com- 
municated from  breast  to  breast,  and  soon  kindles 
into  rage.  As  feeble  societies  can  take  the  field  only 
in  small  parties,  each  warrior  is  conscious  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  own  arm,  and  feels  that  to  it  is  com- 
mitted a  considerable  portion  of  the  public  vengeance. 
War,  which  between  extensive  kingdoms  is  carried 
on  with  little  animosity,  is  prosecuted  by  small  tribes 
with  all  the  rancour  of  a  private  quarrel.  The  re- 
sentment of  nations  is  as  implacable  as  that  of  indi- 
viduals. It  may  be  dissembled  or  suppressed,  but  is 
never  extinguished ;  and  often  when  least  expected 
or  dreaded,  it  bursts  out  with  redoubled  fury  [^]. 
When  polbhed  nations  have  obtained  the  glory  of 
victory,  or  have  acquired  an  addition  of  territory, 
they  may  terminate  a  war  with  honour.  But  sava^s 
are  not  satisfied  until  they  extirpate  the  community 
which  is  the  object  of  their  hatred.  They  fight  not 
to  conquer,  but  to  destroy.  If  they  engage  m  hos- 
tilities, it  is  with  a  resolution  never  to  see  the  face 
of  the  enemy  in  peace,  but  to  prosecute  the  quarrel 
with  immortal  enmity  [A].  The  desire  of  vengeance 
is  the  first,  and  almost  the  only  principle,  which  a 
savage  instills  into  the  minds  of  his  children  [i3% 

Ifr']  Burcher,  Hiit.  Nat.  de  N.  Franccy  p.  93.  Charlev.  Hist^ 
de  N.  Franoe.iii.  215,  251.  Lciy  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  20i.  Creux. 
Hist.  Canad.  p.  72.  Lozano,  Descr.  del  Gran  Cbaco,  95.  H^n- 
nep.  Moeurt  des  Saav.  40.  [A]  Charlev.  HiU.  N.  Fr.  iii.  251 . 
Coldcn,  i.  108.  it.  126.  Barrere,  p.  170|  17S.  [i]  Charle?. 
Hist.  N.  Fr.  ui.  326.     Loxano,  Hist,  de  Parag.  I.  14  k 
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This  grows  up  with  him  as  he  advances  in  life  ;  and 
as  his  attention  is  directed  to  few  objects,  it  acquires 
a  greater  degree  of  force  unknown  among  men, 
whose  passions  are  dissipated  and  weakened  by  the 
variety  of  their  occupations  and  pursuits.  The  de* 
sire  of  vengeance,  which  takes  possession  of  the  heut 
of  savages,  resembles  the  instinctive  rage  of  an  am- 
roal,  rather  than  the  passion  of  a  man.  It  turns 
with  undiscerning  fury,  even  against  inanimate  ob- 
jects. If  hurt  acadentally  by  a  stone,  they  often  seize 
it  in  a  transport  of  anger,  and  endeavour  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  upon  it  [A*].  If  struck  with  an 
arrow  in  battle,  they  will  tear  it  from  the  wound, 
break  and  bite  it  with  their  teeth,  and  dash  it  on  the 
ground  [/].  With  respect  to  their  enemies,  the  rage 
uf  vengeance  knows  no  bounds.  When  under  ue 
dominion  of  this  passion,  man  becomes  the  most 
cruel  of  all  animals.  He  neither  pities,  nor  forgives, 
nor  spares. 

The  force  of  this  passion  is  so  well  understood  by 
the  Americans  themselves,  that  they  always  apply  to 
it,  in  ordec  to  excite  their  people  to  take  arms.  If 
the  elders  of  any  tribe  attempt  to  rouse  their  youth 
from  sloth,  if  a  chief  wishes  to  allure  a  band  of  war- 
riors to  follow  him  in  invadine  an  enemy's  country, 
the  most  persuasive  topics  of  their  martial  eloquence 
are  drawn  from  revenge.  **  The  bones  of  our  conn- 
try  men,"  say  they  "  lie  uncovered ;  their  bloody 
bed  has  not  been  washed  clean.  Their  spirits  cry 
against  us ;  they  must  be  appeased.  Let  us  go  and 
devour  the  people  by  whom  they  were  slain.  St 
no  longer  inactive  upon  your  mats ;  lift  the  hatchet, 
console  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  tell  them  that 
they  shall  be  avenged  [wi]*" 

Animated  with  such  exhortations,  the  youth  snatch 

[X]  Lery  ap.  dc  Bry,  iii.  190.  [/]  Ibid.  iii.  208.  Herren, 
dec.  1.  lib.  vi.  c.  8.  [m]  Charlcv.  Hiit.  N.  Fr.  iii.  216,  217. 
Ler  J  2p.  de  firy,  iii,  204. 
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idr  arms  in  a  transport  of  fury,  raise  the  song  of 
rar,  and  bum  with  impatience  to  embrue  their  hands 
I  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  Private  chiefs  often 
Bemble  small  parties,  and  invade  a  hostile  tribe, 
ithout  consulting  the  rulers  of  the  community. 
.  nngle  warrior,  prompted  by  caprice  or  revenge, 
ill  take  the  field  alone,  and  march  several  hundred 
dies  to  surprise  and  cut  off  a  straggline  enemy  [nj. 
be  exploits  of  a  noted  warrior,  in  such  solitary  ex- 
srsions,  often  form  the  chief  part  in  the  history  of 
n  American  campaign  []o] ;  and  their  ciders  connive 
t  such  irregular  sallies,  as  they  tend  to  cherish  a 
lartial  spirit,  and  accustom  their  people  to  enterprise 
ad  danger  [  p}*  But  when  a  war  is  national,  and 
ndertaken  by  public  authority,  the  deliberations 
re  formal  and  slow.  The  elders  assemble,  they  de- 
ver  their  opinions  in  solemn  speeches,  they  weigh 
rich  maturity  the  nature  of  the  enterprise,  and 
alance  its  beneficial  or  disadvantageous  consequences 
dth  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  political  discern- 
lent  or  sagacity.  Their  priests  and  soothsayers  are 
Dnsulted,  and  sometimes  they  ask  the  advice  even  of 
beir  women  [y].  If  the  determination  be  for  war, 
bey  prepare  for  it  with  much  ceremony.  A  leader 
ffers  to  conduct  the  expedition,  and  is  accepted.  But 
o  man  is  constrained  to  follow  him ;  the  resolution 
f  the  community  to  commence  hostilities,  imposes 
o  obligation  upon  any  member  to  take  part  in  the 
Tar.  Each  individual  is  still  master  of  his  o\iii  con- 
Inct,  and  his  engagement  in  the  service  is  perfectly 
'duntary  [r]. 

The  maxims  by  which  they  regulate  their  military 
perations,  though  extremely  diifercnt  from  those 
/hich  take  place  among  more  civilized  and  populous 

[fl]  Sec  Note  LXV.  [o]  Sjc  Norn  LX VI.  [;;]  fiossu, 
,  I  UK  Lery  ap.  de  Bry,  21 .5.  H-^nn  j-)in,  Mccurs  d'^s  Sauv.  41. 
-amu:-,  ii.  169.  [9]  Charl-v.  Hi  t.  N.  Fr.  215,  2G8.  Bict. 
^r,  JSO.         [r]  Cliarlcv.  Hiil.  N.  Ir.  217,  218. 
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nations,  arc  well  suited  to  their  own  pofitical  states 
and  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  they  act 
They  never  take  the  field  in  numerous  bodies,  as  it 
would  require  a  greater  efibrt  of  foresight  and  in- 
dustry,  than  is  usual  among  savages,  to  provide  for 
their  subsistence,  during  a  march  of  some  hundred 
miles  through  dreary  forests,  or  during  a  long  voy* 
age  upon  their  lakes  and  rivers.    Their  armies  are 
not  encumbered  with  baggage  or  military  stores. 
Each  warrior,  besides  his  arms,  carries  a  mat  and  a 
small  bag  of  pounded  maize,  and  with  these  is  ccxiif 
pletely  equipped  for  any  service.  While  at  a  distance 
from  the  enemy's  frontier,  they  disperse  through 
the  woods,  and  support  themselves  with  the  gamie 
which  they  kill,  or  the  fish  which  they  catch.    As 
they  approach  nearer  to  the  territories  of  the  nation 
which   they  intend  to  attack,  they   collect  their 
troops,  and  advance  with  greater  caution.    Even  in 
their  hottest  and  most  active  wars,  they  proceed 
wholly  by  stratagem  and  ambuscade.    They  place 
not  their  glory  in  attacking  their  enemies  with  open 
force.    To  surprise  and  destroy  is  the  greatest  merit 
of  a  commander,  and  the  highest  pride  of  his  follow- 
ers.   War  and  hunting  are  their  onl^r  occupations, 
and  they  conduct  both  with  the  same  spirit  and  the 
same  arts.    They  follow  the  track  of  their  enemies 
through  the  forest.    They  endeavour  to  discover 
their  haunts,  they  lurk  in  some  thicket  near  to  these, 
and,  with  the  patience  of  a  sportsman  lying  in  wait 
for  game,  will  continue  in  their  station  day  after  day, 
until  they  can  rush  upon  their  prey  when  most  s& 
cure,  and  least  able  to  resist  them.    If  they  meet  no 
straggling  party  of  the  enemy,  they  advance  towards 
their  villages,  but  with  such  solicitude  to  conceal 
their  own  approach,  that  they  often  creep  on  their 
hands  and  feet  through  the  woods,  and  paint  their 
skins  of  the  same  colour  with  the  withered  leaveSi 
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in  order  to  avoid  detection  [f].  If  so  fortunate  as 
to  remain  unobserved,  they  set  on  fire  the  enemy's 
huts  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  massacre  the  inhabi- 
tants, as  they  fly  naked  and  defenceless  from  the 
flames.  If  they  hope  to  effect  a  retreat  without  being 
pursued,  they  carry  o£F  some  prisoners,  whom  they 
reserve  for  a  more  dreadful  faite.  But  if,  notwith* 
standing  all  their  address  and  precautions,  they  find 
that  their  motions  are  discovered,  that  the  enemy 
has  taken  the  abrm,  and  is  prepared  to  oppose  them, 
they  usually  deem  it  most  prudent  to  retire.  They 
regard  it  as  extreme  folly  to  meet  an  enemy  who  is 
on  his  guard,  upon  equal  terms,  or  to  give  batde  in 
an  open  field.  The  most  distinguished  success  is  a 
disgrace  to  a  leader  if  it  has  been  purchased  with  any 
considerable  loss  of  his  followers  [Z]  ;  and  they  never 
boast  of  a  victory,  if  stained  with  the  blood  of  their 
own  countrymen  [u].  To  fall  in  battle,  instead  of 
being  reckoned  an  honourable  death,  is  a  misfortune 
which  subjects  the  memory  of  a  warrior  to  the  impu- 
tation of  rashness  or  imprudence  \jr2» 

This  system  of  war  was  universal  in  America,  and 
the  small  uncivilized  tribes,  dispersed  through  all  its 
different  regions  and  climates,  display  more  craft 
than  boldness  in  carrying  on  their  hostilities.  Struck 
with  this  conduct,  so  opposite  to  the  ideas  and  max- 
ims of  Europeans,  several  authors  contend  that  it 
flows  from  a  feeble  and  dastardly  spirit  peculiar  to 
the  Americans,  which  is  incapable  of  any  generous  or 
manly  exertion  \j/'].  But  when  we  reflect  that  many 
of  these  tribes,  on  occasions  which  call  for  extraordi- 
nary efforts,  not  only  defend  themselves  with  obsti^^ 

[*]  Charlcv.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  iii.  237,  238.  Hcnnep.  Mcrurt 
des  Sauv.  p.  59.  [/]  See  Note  I.XVII.  [m]  Chirlev. 

Hilt.  N.  Fr.  iii.  238,  307.  Bict.  381.  Lafitan,  Mceura  dea 
S«UT.  ii.  2*8.  [x]  Charlcv.  iii.  376.     See  Note  LXVIII.  • 

[jr]  Hcchercfaea  Philoa*  lur  les  Americ*  i«  115.  Voyage  de 
March*  iv.  410.  ' 
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nate  resolution,  but  attack  their  enemies  with  the 
most  daring  courage,  and  that  they  possess  fortitude 
of  mind  superior  to  the  sense  of  danger  or  the  fear 
of  death,  we  must  ascribe  their  habitual  caution  to 
some  other  cause  than  constitutional  timidity  [«]. 
The  number  of  men  in  each  tribe  is  so  small,  i& 
difficulty  of  rearing  new  members,  amidst  the  hard* 
ships  and  dangers  of  savage  life,  so  great,  that  the 
life  of  a  citizen  is  extremely  precious,  and  the  pre* 
seWation  of  it  becomes  a  capital  object  in  their  poucy* 
Had  the  point  of  honour  been  the  same  among  the 
feeble  American  tribes  as  among  the  powerfiu  n^ 
'  tions  of  Europe,  had  they  been  taught  to  court  fiune 
or  victory  in  contempt  of  danger  and  death,  thef 
must  have  been  ruined  by  maxims  so  ill  adapted  Co 
their  condition.     But  wherever  their  communitiei 
are  more  populous,  so  that  they  can  act  with  cm- 
siderable  force,  and  can  sustain  the  loss  of  several  of 
their  members,  without  being  sensibly  weakened, 
the  military  operations  of  the  Americans  more  nearly 
resemble  those  of  other  nations.    The  Brasilians,  as 
well  as  the  tribes  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river  De  la  Plata,  often  take  the  field  in  such  numerous 
bodies,  as  deserve  the  name  of  armies  [_a}»    They 
defy  their  enemies  to  the  combat,  engage  in  regular 
battles,  and  maintain  the  conflict  with  that  desperate 
ferocity  which  is  natural  to  men,  who,  having  no 
idea  of  war  but  that  of  exterminating  their  enemies, 
never  give  or  take  quarter  [6].     In  the  powerfnl 
Empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  great  armies  were 
assembled,  frequent  battles  were  fought,  and  the 
theory  as  well  as  practice  of  war  were  diflferent  from 
what  took  place  in  those  petty  societies  which  assuoie 
the  name  of  nations. 

But  though  vigilance  and  attention  are  the  quaS- 

[2^]  Lafitaii,  Moeurs  des  Saav.  ii.  248.  249.     Charlev.  N.  Fr. 
iii.  S07«  [a]  Fabri  Veriss.  Descrip.  India  ap.  de  htj»  vii* 

p.  42.  [*]  Sec  Nora  LXIX. 
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ties  chiefly  requisite,  where  the  object  of  war  is  to 
deceive  and  to  surprise ;  and  though  the  Americans, 
wh^n  acting  singly,  display  an  amazing  degree  of 
address  in  concealing  their  own  modons,  and  disco- 
vering those  of  an  enemy,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that, 
when  they  take  the  field  in  parties,  they  can  seldom 
be  brought  to  observe  the  precautions  most  essential 
to  their  own  security.  Such  is  the  difficulty  of  ac- 
customing savages  to  subordination,  or  to  act  in 
concert ;  such  is  their  impatience  under  restraint, 
and  such  their  caprice  and  presumption,  tliat  it  is 
rarely  they  can  be  brought  to  conform  themselves 
to  the  counsels  and  directions  of  their  leaders.  They 
never  station  centinels  around  the  place  where  they 
rest  at  night,  and  after  marching  some  hundred  miles 
to  surprise  an  enemy,  are  often  surprised  themselves, 
and  cut  off,  while  sunk  in  as  profound  sleep  as  if 
they  were  not  within  reach  of  danger  [c]. 

If,  notwithstanding  this  negligence  and  security, 
which  often  frustrate  their  most  artful  schemes,  they 
catch  the  enemy  unprepared,  they  rush  upon  them 
with  the  utmost  ferocity,  and  tearing  off  the  scalps 
of  all  those  who  fall  victims  to  their  rage  [(/],  they 
carry  home  those  strange  trophies  in  triumph.  These 
they  preserve  as  monuments,  not  only  of  their  own 
prowess,  but  of  the  vengeance  which  their  arm  has 
mflicted  upon  the  people  who  were  objects  of  public 
resentment  [e"}.  They  are  still  more  solicitous  to 
seize  prisoners.  During  their  retreat,  if  they  hope 
to  effect  it  unmolested,  the  prisoners  are  commonly 
exempt  from  any  insult,  and  treated  with  some 
denee  of  humanity,  though  guarded  with  the  most 
stnct  attention. 

But  after  this  temporary  suspension,  the  rage  of 
the  conquerors  rekindles  with  new  fury.    As  soon 

[c]  Charlev.  N-  Fr.  Hi.  236,  237.  Lettr.  Edif.  17,  308,  20. 
150.  Lafitua,  Mceort,  ti.  247.  Lahooun,  iL  176.  [iQ  See 
KoT£  LXX.  [0  Lafitau,  Mceurti  iL  256. 
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as  they  approach  their  own  frontier,  some  of  their 
number  are  dispatched  to  inform  their  countrymen 
with  respect  to  the  success  of  the  expedition.     Then 
the  prisoners  begin  to  feel  the  wretchedness  of  their 
condition.    The  women  of  the  village,  together  wixh 
the  youth  who  have  not  attained  to  the  age  of  bear« 
ing  arms,  assemble,  and  forming  themselves  into  two 
lines,  through  which  the  prisoners  must  pass,  beat 
and  bruise  them  with  sticks  or  stones  in  a  cruel 
manner  [,/"].     After  this  first  gratification  of  their 
rage  against  their  enemies,  follow  lamentations  for 
the  loss  of  such  of  their  own  countrymen  as  have 
fallen  in  the  service,  accompanied  with  words  and 
actions  which  seem  to  express  the  utmost  anguish  and 
grief.     But,  in  a  moment,  upon  a  signal  given,  their 
tears  cease ;  they  pass,  with  a  sudden  and  unaccount- 
able transition,  from  the  depths  of  sorrow  to  tran- 
sports of  joy ;  and  begin  to  celebrate  their  victory 
with  all  the  wild  exultation  of  a  barbarous  triumph 
[^].  The  fate  of  the  prisoners  remains  still  undecided. 
The  old  men  deliberate  concerning  it.     Some  are 
destined  to  be  tortured  to  death,  in  order  to  satiate 
the  revenge  of  the  conquerors ;  some  to  replace  the 
members  which  the  community  has  lost  in  that  or 
former  wars.    They  who  are  reserved  for  this  milder 
fate,  are  led  to  the  huts  of  those  whose  friends  have 
been  killed.    The  women  meet  them  at  the  door, 
and  if  they  receive  them,  their  sufferings  are  at  an 
end.    They  are  adopted  into  the  family,  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  phrase,  are  seated  upon  the  mat  of  the 
deceased.    Ihey  assume  his  name,  they  hold  the 
same  rank,  and  are  treated  thenceforward  with  all 
the  tenderness  due  to  a  father,  a  brother,  a  husband, 
or  a  friend.     But,  if  either  from  caprice,  or  an  unre- 
lenting desire  of  revenge,  the  women  of  any  family 
refuse  to  accept  of  the  prisoner  who  is  oflered  to 

fy]  LahoRtan,  ii.  IS*. 
■  (g"}  Charkv.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  iii.  241.     Lafitau,  Mceorsyii.  264. 
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them,  his  doom  is  fixed.     No  power  can  then  save 
him  from  torture  and  death. 

While  their  lot  is  in  suspense,  the  prisoners  them- 
selves appear  altogether  unconcerned  about  what 
may  befal  them.  'Fhey  talk,  they  eat,  they  sleep,  as 
if  they  were  perfectly  at  ease,  and  no  danger  im- 
pending. When  the  fatal  sentence  is  intimated  to 
them,  they  receive  it  with  an  unaltered  countenance, 
raise  their  death-song,  and  prepare  to  suffer  like  men. 
Their  conquerors  assemble  as  to  a  solemn  festival, 
resolved  to  put  the  fortitude  of  the  captive  to  the 
utmost  proof.  A  scene  ensues,  the  bare  description 
of  which  is  enough  to  chill  the  heart  with  horror, 
wherever  men  have  beep  accustomed,  by  milder  in- 
stitutions, to  respect  their  species,  and  to  melt  into 
tenderness  at  the  sight  of  human  sufferings.  The 
prisoners  are  tied  naked  to  a  stake,  but  so  as  to  be 
at  liberty  to  move  round  it.  All  who  are  present, 
men,  women,  and  children,  rush  upon  them  like 
furies.  Every  species  of  torture  is  applied  that  the 
rancour  of  revenge  can  invent.  Some  burn  their 
limbs  with  red-hot  irons,  some  mangle  their  bodies 
with  knives,  others  tear  their  flesh  from  their  bones, 
pluck  out  their  nails  by  the  roots,  and  rend  and 
twist  their  sinews.  They  vie  with  one  another  in 
refinements  of  torture.  Nothing  sets  bounds  to 
their  rage  but  the  dread  of  abridging  the  duration 
of  their  vengeance  by  hastening  the  death  of  the 
sufferers ;  and  such  is  their  cruel  ingenuity  in  tor- 
menting, that  by  avoiding  industriously  to  hurt  any 
vital  part,  they  often  prolong  this  scene  of  anguish 
for  several  days.  In  spite  ot  all  that  they  sufllr,  the 
victims  continue  to  chant  their  death-song  with  a 
firm  voice,  they  boa^t  of  their  own  exploits,  thoy 
insult  their  tormentors  for  their  want  ot  skill  in 
avenging  their  friends  and  relations,  they  warn  them 
of  the  vengeance  which  awaits  them  on  account  of 
what  they  are  now  doing,  and  excite  thoLi'  ferocity 
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by  the  most  provoking  reproaches  and  threats.  To 
display  undaunted  fortitude  in  such  dreadfiil  situa- 
tions, is  the  noblest  triumph  of  a  warrior.  To  avoid 
the  trial  by  a  voluntary  death,  or  to  shrink  under  it, 
is  deemed  infamous  and  cowardly.  If  any  one 
betrays  symptoms  of  timidity,  his  tormentors  often 
dispatch  him  at  once  with  contempt,  as  unworthy  of 
being  treated  like  a  man  [//3-  i^nimated  with  those 
ideas,  they  endure,  without  a  groan,  what  it  seems 
almost  impossible  that  human  nature  should  sustais. 
They  appear  to  be  not  only  insensible  of  pain,  bat 
to  court  it.  ^  Forbear,''  said  an  aged  chief  of  the 
Iroquois,  when  his  insults  had  provoked  one  of  his 
tormentors  to  wound  him  with  a  knife,  ^^  forbear 
these  stabs  of  your  knife,  and  rather  let  me  die  by 
fire,  that  those  dogs,  your  allies,  from  beyond  the  so, 
may  learn  by  my  example  to  suffer  like  men  [iy 
This  magnanimity,  of  which  there  are  frequent  in- 
stances among  the  American  warriors,  instead  of 
exciting  admiration,  or  calling  forth  simpathy^  exas- 
perates the  fierce  spirits  of  their  torturers  to  fresh 
acts  of  cruelty  [/:].  Weary  at  length  of  contending 
with  men,  whose  constancy  of  mind  they  cannot 
vanquish,  some  chief  in  a  rage  puts  a  period  to  their 
sufferings,  by  dispatching  them  with  hb  dagger  or 
club  [/]• 

This  barbarous  scone  is  often  succeeded  by  one  no 
less  shocking.  As  it  is  impossible  to  appease  the  fell 
spirit  of  revenge  which  rages  in  the  heart  of  a  savage, 
this  frequently  prompts  the  Americans  to  devour 
those  unhappy  persons,  who  have  been  the  victims 
of  their  cruelty.  In  the  ancient  world,  tradition  has 
preser\'ed  the  memory  of  barbarous  nations  of  can* 

[//]  De  la  Pothcrie,  ii.  237.  iii.  48.  [f]  Coldeii,  Hiit.  rf 
Five  Nations,  i.  200.  [it]  Voy.  de  Lahon,  i.  236.  [/]  Cbf- 
Uv.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  iii.  243,  &c.  Lafitau»  Moeurs,  ii.  265.  Creuiiji 
Hist.  Carad.  p.  73.  Hennep.  Mccursdes  Sauv.  p.64*»  &c.  La* 
boitt.  i.  ^3S,  &c.     Tcrtre,  ii.  105.     De  It  Potheric,  ii.  22,  ftc. 
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nibals,  who  fed  on  human  flesh.  But  in  every  part 
of  the  New  World  there  were  people  to  whom  this 
custom  was  familiar.  It  prevailed  in  the  southern 
continent  [m],  in  several  of  the  islands  [/2],  and  in 
various  districts  of  North  America  [o].  Even  in 
those  parts,  where  circumstances,  with  which  we  are 
unacquainted,  had  in  a  great  measure  abolished  this 
practice,  it  seems  formerly  to  have  been  so  well 
known,  that  it  is  incorporated  into  the  idiom  of  their 
language.  Among  the  Iroquois,  the  phrase  by  which 
they  express  their  resolution  of  making  war  against 
an  enemy  is,  ^'  Let  us  go  and  eat  that  nation.''  If 
they  solicit  the  aid  of  a  neighbouring  tribe,  they 
invite  it  to  "  eat  broth  made  of  the  flesh  of  their 
enemies  [/?]/*  Nor  was  the  practice  peculiar  to 
rude  unpolished  tribes ;  the  principle  from  which  it 
took  rise  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the 
Americans,  that  it  subsisted  in  Mexico,  one  of  the 
civilized  empires  in  the  New  world,  and  relics  of  it 
may  be  discovered  among  the  more  mild  inhabitants 
of  Peru.  It  was  not  scarcity  of  food,  as  some 
authors  imagine,  and  the  importunate  cravings  of 
hunger,  which  forced  the  Americans  to  those  horrid 
repasts  on  their  fellow-creatures.  Human  flesh  was 
never  used  as  common  food  in  any  country,  and  the 
various  relations  concerning  people  who  reckoned 
it  among  the  stated  means  of  subsistence,  flow  from 
the  credulity  and  mistakes  of  travellers.  The  ran- 
cour of  revenge  iirst  prompted  men  to  this  barbarous 
action  [y].  'I'lie  liercest  tribes  devoured  none  but 
prisoners  taken  in  war,  or  such  as  they  regarded  as 

Cm]  Siaili.i«  ap.  dc  Bry,  iii.  I'ifi.  Lery,  ibid.  210.  Bict.  384. 
Lettr.  Kdif.  2:;,  :S4-I.  Pi^>  8.  ConJaiiu  84,  <J7.  Ribas»  HisU 
dt;  los  i :'i>:n;pli.  17J- 

[«]  Life  of  Colmnbir,  r/29.  Mart.  D^c.  p.  18.  Tertre,  ii. 
40.5.  [(/")   DMR^onr,  M^m.  i.  '2:>k     Charlev.  I  list.  N.  Fr.  i. 

2.59.  ii.  H.  lii.  'Jl.     Ue  la  Polli'.'rie,  iii.  50.  [;i]  CharL'v. 

Hi.t.  N.  Ff.  20S.  JOI).  Lcitr.  Eaif.  ±),  p.  2T7.  De  U  Poth.-. 
lie,  ii.  29S.  S:e  Nutk  LXXI.  [y]  T^ict.  5S:}.  BiiucojConwr. 
!i-n  d'-  Piritii,  p.  ^s.   ]\  mcrofti  Nat.  Hi  it.  of  G  jiana,  p.  2J1>,  &c. 

vol..  I.  NO.    >.  Y 
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enemies  [;*].  Women  and  children  who  were  not  the 
objects  of  enmity,  if  not  cut  off  in  the  fury  of  their 
first  inroad  into  an  hostile  country,  seldom  suffered 
by  the  deliberate  effects  of  their  revenge  [^3* 

The  people  of  South  America  gratify  their  revenge 
in  a  manner  somewhat  different,  but  with  no  less 
unrelenting  rancour.    There  prisoners,  after  meeting 
at  their  first  entrance  with  the  same  rough  reception 
as  among  the  North  Americans  [/J,  are  not  only 
exempt  from  injury,  but  treated  with  the  greatest 
kindness.     They  are  feasted  and  carassed,  and  some 
beautiful  young  women  are  appointed  to  attend  and 
solace  them.     It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  part 
of  their  conduct,  unless  we  impute  it  to  a  refinement 
in  Cruelty.     For,  while  they  seem  studious  to  attach 
the  captives  to  Ufe,  by  supplying  them  with  every 
enjoyment  that  can  render  it  agreeable,  their  doom  is 
irrevocably  fixed.     On  a  day  appointed,  the  victori- 
ous tribe  assembles,  the  prisoner  is  brought  forth 
with  great  solemnity,  he  views  the  preparations  for 
the  sacrifice  w^ith  as  much  indifference  as  if  he  himself 
were  not  the  victim,  and  meeting  his  fate  with  un- 
daunted firmness,  is  dispatched  with  a  single  blow* 
The  moment  he  falls,  the  women  seize  the  body  and 
dress  it  for  the  feast.    They  besmear  their  chUdren 
with  the  blood,  in  order  to  kindle  in  their  bosoms  a 
hatred  of  their  enemies,  which  is  never  extinguished, 
and  all  join  in  feeding  upon  the  flesh  with  amazbg 
greediness  and  exultation  [f^].     To  devour  the  body 
of  a  slaughtered  enemy,  they  deem  the  most  com- 
plete and  exquisite  gratification  of  revenge.  Wherever 
this  practice  prevails,  captives  never  escape  death, 
but  they  are  not  tortured  with  the  same  cruelty  as 
among  tribes  which  are  less   accustomed  to  such 
horrid  feasts  [x]. 

[r]  See  Note  LXXn. 

[«]  Biet.  382.  Bandini,  Vita  di  Amcrico,  8t.  Tertrc,  405. 
Fermin.  Descrip.  de  Surin.  i.  54'.  [/J   Stadius  ap.  de  Bryi 

iii.  p.  40>  123.  [u]  Stadius  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  128>  &c.  Lerjf 
ibid.  210.  [xj  See  Note  LXXIII. 
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As  the  constancy  of  eveij  American  warrior  may 
be  put  to  such  severe  proof,  the  great  object  of  mih- 
tary  education  and  discipline  in  the  New  World  is 
to  form  the  mind  to  sustain  it.     When  nations  carry 
on  war  with  open  force,  defy  their  enemies  to  the 
combat,  and  vanquish  them  by  the  superiority  of 
their  skill  or  courage,  soldiers  are  trained  to  be  active, 
vigorous,  and  enterprising.     But  in  America,  where 
the  genius  and  maxims  of  war  are  extremely  differ- 
ent, passive  fortitude  is  the  quality  in  highest  estima* 
tion.     Accordingly,  it  is  early  the  study  of  the  Ame- 
ricans to  acquire  sentiments  and  habits,  which  will 
.enable  them  to  behave  like  men,  when  their  resolu- 
tion shall  be  put  to  the  proof.    As  the  youth  of  other 
nations  exercise  themselves  in  seats  of  activity  and 
force,  those  of  America  vie  with  one  another  in  ex- 
hibitions of  their  patience  under  sufferings.    They 
harden  their  nerves  by  those  voluntary  trials,  and 
gradually  accustom  themselves  to  endure  the  sharp- 
est pain  without  complaining.     A  boy  and  girl  wiU 
Und  their  naked  arms  together,  and  place  a  burning 
coal  between  them,  in  order  to  try  who  first  disco- 
vers such  impatience,  as  to  shake  it  off  [y].    All  the 
trials,  customary  in  America,  when  a  youth  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  class  of  warriors,  or  when  a  warrior 
is  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  captain  or  chief,  are 
accommodated  to  this  idea  of  manliness.    They  are 
not  displays  of  valour,  but  of  patience ;  they  are  not 
exhibitions  of  their  ability  to  offend,  but  of  their  ca- 
pacity to  suffer.     Among  the  tribes  on  the  banks  of 
the  Orinoco,  if  a  warrior  aspires  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, his  probation  begins  with  a  long  fast,  more  rigid 
than  any  ever  observed  by  the  most  abstemious  her- 
mit.    At  the  close  of  this,  the  chiefs  assemble,  each 
gives  him  three  lashes  with  a  large  whip,  appUed  so 
vigorously,  that  his  body  is  almost  flayed,  and  if  he 
betrays  the  least  symptom  of  impatience  or  even  sen- 

[y]  Charle?.  Hiit.  N.  Ft.  iiL  S07. 
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Bibility,  he  is  disgraced  for  ever,  and  rejected  as  un- 
worthy of  the  honour  to  which  he  aspires.  After 
5ome  interval,  the  constancy  of  the  candidate  b 
proved  by  a  more  excruciating  trial.  He  is  laid  ia 
a  hammoc  with  hb  hands  bound  fast,  and  an  mno- 
inerable  multitude  of  venomous  ants,  whose  bite 
occasions  exquisite  pain,  and  produces  a  violent  in- 
flammation, are  thrown  uoon  him.  The  fudges  of 
his  merit  stand  around  the  hammoc,  and,  whfle  these 
cruel  insects  fzisten  upon  the  most  sensible  parts  of 
his  body,  a  sigh,  a  groan,  an  involuntary  motion 
expressive  of  what  he  suffers,  would  exclude  him 
for  ever  from  the  rank  of  captain.  Even  after  tlus 
evidence  of  his  fortitude,  it  is  not  deemed  to  be 
completely  ascertained,  but  must  stand  another  test 
more  dreadful  than  any  he  has  hitherto  undergone. 
He  is  again  suspended  in  his  hammoc,  and  covered 
with  leaves  of  the  palmetto.  A  fire  of  stinlang  berfai 
is  kindled  underneath,  so  as  he  may  feel  its  heat,  and 
be  involved  in  its  smoke.  Though  scorched  and 
almost  suffocated,  he  must  continue  to  endure  wA 
the  same  patient  insensibility.  Many  perish  in  tlus 
rude  essay  of  their  firmness  and  courage,  but  sodi 
as  go  through  it  with  applause,  receive  the  ensigns 
of  their  new  dignity  with  much  solemnity,  and  are 
ever  after  regarded  as  leaders  of  approved  resolution, 
whose  behaviour,  in  the  most  trying  situations,  viB 
do  honour  to  their  country  ^zy  In  North  America^ 
the  previous  trial  of  a  warrior  is  neither  so  fbnmd, 
nor  so  severe.  Though  even  there,  before  a  yoocb 
is  permitted  to  bear  arms,  liis  patience  and  fortitude 
are  proved  by  blows,  by  fire,  and  by  insists,  oKVe 
intolerable  to  a  haughty  spirit  than  both  [a]. 

The  amazing  steadiness  with  which  the  Americans 
endure  the  most  exquisite  torments,  has  induced 
some  authors  to  suppose  that,  from  the  peculiir 

[z]  Gumilla,  ii.  286,  &c.     Biet.  S76,  &c. 
[a]  Charlcv.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  iii.  219. 
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feebleness  of  thel^  iraine,  their  sensibility  is  not  so 
acute  as  that  of  othet  people ;  as  women,  and  persons 
of  a  relaxed  habit,  are  observed  to  be  less  affected 
with  pain  than  robust  men,  whose  nerves  are  more 
firmly  braced.  But  the  constitution  of  the  Americans 
is  not  so  different,  in  its  texture,  from  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  human  species,  as  to  account  for  this 
diversity  in  their  behaviour.  It  flows  from  a  prin- 
di^e  of  honour,  instilled  early  and  cultivated  with 
such  care,  as  to  inspire  man  in  his  rudest  state  with 
an  heroic  magnanimity,  to  which  philosophy  hath 
endeavoured,  m  vain,  to  form  him,  when  more  high* 
ly  improved  and  polished.  This  invincible  constancy. 
he  has  been  taught  to  consider  as  the  chief  distinc* 
tion  of  a  man,  and  the  highest  attainment  of  a  war* 
lion  The  ideas  which  influenced  his  conduct,  and 
the  passions  which  take  possession  of  his  heart,  are 
few.  They  operate  of  course  with  more  decisive 
e&ct,  than  when  the  mind  is  crowded  with  a  multi* 
|Aicity  of  objects,  or  distracted  by  the  variety  of  its 

Srsuits ;  and  when  every  motive  that  acts  with  any 
rce  in  forming  the  sentiments  of  a  savage,  prompts 
him  to  suffer  with  dignity,  he  will  bear  what  might 
seem  to  be  impossible  for  human  patience  to  sustain. 
But  wherever  the  fortitude  of  the  Americans  b  not 
roused  to  exertion  by  their  ideas  of  honour,  their 
fieeliogs  of  pain  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  rest 
of  mankind  ^b']^  Nor  is  that  patience  under  suffer*. 
ingSy  for  which  the  Americans  have  been  so  justly 
cefebrated,  an  universal  attainment.  The  constancy 
of  many  of  the  victims  is  overcome  by  the  agonies 
of  torture.  Their  weakness  and  lamentations  com- 
plete the  triumph  of  their  enemies,  and  reflect  dis* 
grace  upon  their  own  country  [c]. 

The  perpetual  hostilities  carried  on  among  the 
American  tribes  are  productive  of  very  fatal  effects. 

162  See  Note  LXXIV.         [c]  CharlcT.  Hiit.  N.  Fr.  Hi. 
S«»9  38$.     De  la  Poiherie,  iii.  48. 
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Even  in  seasons  of  public  tranquillity,  their  imperfect 
industry  does  not  supply  them  \(dth  any  superfluous 
store  of  provisions ;  but  when  the  irruption  of  an 
enemy  desolates  their  cultivated  lands,  or  disturbs 
them  in  their  hunting  excursions,  such  a  calamity  re- 
duces a  community,  naturally  unprovident  and  des- 
titute of  resources,  to  extreme  want.  All  the  people 
of  the  district  that  is  invaded  are  frequently  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  woods  or  mountains,  which  ain 
afford  them  little  subsistence,  and  where  many  of 
them  perish.  Notwithstanding  their  excessive  caution 
in  conducting  their  military  operations,  and  the 
solicitude  of  every  leader  to  preserve  the  lives  of  his 
followers,  as  the  rude  tribes  in  America  seldom  en- 
joy any  interval  of  peace,  the  loss  of  men  among 
them  is  considerable  in  proportion  to  the  degree  rf 
population.  Thus  famine  and  the  sword  combine  in 
thinning  their  numbers.  All  their  communities  ait 
feeble,  and  nothing  now  remains  of  several  nations, 
which  were  once  considerable,  but  the  name  [rf]. 
Sensible  of  this  continual  decay,  there  are  trib« 
which  endeavour  to  recruit  their  national  force  when 
exhausted,  by  adopting  prisoners  taken  in  war,  and 
by  this  expedient  prevent  their  total  extinction.  The 
practice,  however,  is  not  universally  received  Resent- 
ment operates  more  powerfully  among  savages,  than 
considerations  of  policy.  Far  the  greater  part  of 
their  captives  was  anciently  sacrificed  to  their  ven- 
geance, and  it  is  only  since  their  numbers  began  to 
decline  fast,  that  they  have  generally  adopted  milder 
maxims.  But  such  as  they  do  naturalize,  renounce 
for  ever  their  native  tribe,  and  assume  the  mannen 
as  well  as  passions  of  the  people  by  whom  they  arc 
adopted  [e],  so  entirely,  that  they  often  join  them  in 
expeditions  against  their  own  countrymen.     Such  a 

[(f  ]  CharlcT.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  iii.  202,  203,  429.     Gumilli,  ii. 
627,  Sec.  [f ]  Chaikv.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  iii.  245,  4c.     La&uu, 

ii.3Q8.    .  ' 
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eudden  transition,  and  so  repugnant  to  one  of  the 
most  powerful  instinct,  implanted  by  nature,  would 
be  deemed  strange  among  many  people ;  but,  among 
the  members  of  small  communities,  where  natiomu 
enmity  is  violent  and  deep  rooted,  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  still  more  unaccountable.  It  seems, 
however,  to  result  naturally  from  the  principles 
upon  which  war  is  carried  on  in  America.  Wheil 
nations  aim  at  exterminating  their  enemies,  no  ex- 
change of  prisoners  can  ever  take  place.  From  the 
moment  one  is  made  a  prisoner,  his  country  and  his 
friends  consider  him  as  dead  [/]•  He  has  incurred 
indelible  disgrace  by  suffering  himself  to  be  surprised 
or  to  be  taken  by  an  enemy ;  and  were  he  to  return 
home,  after  such  a  stain  upon  his  honour,  his  nearest 
relations  would  not  receive  or  even  acknowledge  that 
they  knew  him  []^].  Some  tribes  were  still  more 
rigid,  and  if  a  prisoner  returned,  the  infaimy  which 
he  had  brought  on  his  country  was  expiated,  by 
putting  him  mstantly  to  death  [A].  As  the  unfor- 
tunate captive  is  thus  an  outcast  from  his  own  coun- 
try, and  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  it  are  irrepara- 
Uy  broken,  he  feels  less  reluctance  in  forming  a  new 
connection  with  people,  who,  as  an  evidence  of  their 
friendly  sentiments,  not  onlv  deliver  him  from  a 
crud  death,  but  offer  to  admit  him  to  all  the  rights 
of  a  fellow-citizen.  The  perfect  similarity  of  man- 
ners among  sav^  nations  facilitates  and  completes 
the  union,  and  i^uces  a  captive  to  transfer  not  only 
his  allegiance,  but  his  affection,  to  the  community 
into  the  bosom  of  which  he  is  received. 

But  though  war  be  the  chief  occupation  of  men 
in  their  rude  state,  and  to  excel  in  it  their  highest  dis- 
tinction and  pride,  their  inferiority  is  always  manifest 
when  they  engage  in  competition  with  polished  na- 
tions. Destitute  of  that  foresight  which  discerns  and 

C/]  See  NoTi  LXXV.  |jr]   Lihont.  iL  185,  18& 

[A]  Hcrrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  it.  c.  16.  p.  173. 
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{irovides  for  remote  events,  stnuagers  to  the  unioA 
and  mutual  con6dence  requisite  in  forming  any  ex- 
tensive  plan  of  operations,  and  incapabfe   of  the 
subordination  no  less  requisite  in  carrying  such  plans 
into  execution,  savage  nations  may  astonish  a  duk- 
ciplined  enemy  by  their  valour,  but  seldom  prove 
formidable  to  him  by  their  conduct ;  and  whenever 
the  contest  is  of  long  continuance,  must  yield  to 
superior  art  [i].    The  empires  of  Peru  and  Mexican 
though  their  progress  in  civilization,  when  measured 
by  the  European  and  Asiatic  standards,  was  incon- 
siderable, acquired  such  an  ascendancy  over  the  nidt 
tribes  around  them,  that  they  subjected  most  of  them^ 
Mrith  great  faciUty  to  their  power.     When  the  peo- 
ple of  Europe  overran  the  various  provinces  of  Ame- 
rica, this  superiority  was  still  more  conspicuous. 
Neither  the  courage  nor  number  of  the  natives  could 
repel  a  handful  of  invaders.    The  alienation  and 
enmity,  prevalent  among  barbarians,  prevented  thesi 
from  uniting  in  any  common  scheme  of  defence,  and 
while  each  tribe  fought  separately,  all  were  subdued 
VI.  The  arts  of  rude  nations  unacquainted  witk 
the  use  of  metals,  hardly  merit  any  attention  oa 
their  own  account,  but  are  worthy  of  some  notice^ 
as  far  as  they  serve  to  display  the  genius  and  manaeii 
of  map  in  this  stage  of  his  progress.    The  first  di& 
tress  a  savage  must  feel,  will  arise  from  the  manner 
in  which  his  body  is  affected,  by  the  heat,  or  coMi 
or  moisture,  of  the  climate  under  which  he  lives  { 
and  his  first  care  will  be  to  provide  son^e  coveiiofi 
for  his  own  defence.     In  the  warmer  and  more  mild 
climates  of  America,  none  of  the  rude  tribes  were 
clothed.    To  most  of  them  Nature  had  not  even 
suggested  any  idea  of  impropriety  ip  being  altogether 
uncovered  [i:].    As  under  a  mild  climate  there  was 

p]  See  NoTK  LXXVI.  [^]  Lery  Nangat.  ap.  de  BtTi 

iii.  p.  le^f.     Life  of  Colambus,  c.  24.     Venegaa  Hist<  of  Ckli* 
forn.  p.  70. 
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little  need  of  any  defence  from  the  injuries  of  the 
air,  and  their  extreme  indolence  shunned  every  spe* 
cics  of  labour  to  which  it  was  not  urged  by  absolute 
necessity,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  isles,  and  a  con« 
siderable  part  of  the  people  of  the  continent,  remained 
in  this  state  of  naked  smiplicity.  Others  were  satis*- 
fied  with  some  slight  covering,  such  as  decency  requir- 
ed. But  though  naked,  they  were  not  unadorned. 
1  hey  dressed  their  hair  in  many  diflferent  forms.  They 
fastened  bits  of  gold,  or  shells,  or  shining  stones,  ia 
their  ears,  their  noses,  and  cheeks  [/J.  They  stained 
their  skins  with  a  great  variety  of  figures ;  and  they 
spent  much  time,  and  submitted  to  great  pain,  in 
ornamenting  their  persons  in  this  fantastic  manner. 
Vanity,  however,  which  finds  endless  occupation  for 
ingenuity  and  invention,  in  nations  where  dress  has 
become  a  complex  and  intricate  art,  is  circumscribed 
within  so  narrow  bounds,  and  confined  to  so  few 
articles  among  naked  savages,  that  they  are  not  satis- 
fied with  those  simple  decorations,  and  have  a  won- 
derful propensity  to  alter  the  natural  form  of  their 
bodies,  in  order  to  render  it  (as  they  imagine)  more 
perfea  and  beautiful.  This  practice  was  universal 
among  the  rudest  of  the  American  tribes.  Their  ope- 
rations for  that  purpose  begin  as  soon^as  an  infant  is 
born.  By  compressing  the  bones  of  the  skull,  while 
still  soft  and  flexible,  some  flatten  the  crown  of  their 
heads ;  some  squeeze  them  into  the  shape  of  a  cone ; 
others  mould  them  as  much  as  possible  into  a  square 
figure  [m] ;  and  they  often  endanger  the  lives  of  their 
posterity  by  their  violent  and  absurd  efibrts  to 
derange  the  plan  of  Nature,  or  to  improve  upon  her 
designs.    But  in  all  their  attempts  either  to  adorn 

[/]  Lcry  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  165.     Lettr.  Edif.  20,  22f?. 

[mj  Oviedo,  Hilt.  lib.  iii.  c.  5.  Ulloa,  i.  329.  Voyage  de 
Labat,  ii.  72.  CharleYoix*  iii.  323.  GuiiiiUa»  i.  197»  &c. 
Acugnat  Relat.  de  la  Ri?.  dei  Amaz.  ii.  83.  Lawsou*i  Voyage 
to  QMroUoMf  p.  33. 
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or  to  new-model  their  persons,  it  seems  to  have  been 
less  the  object  of  the  Americans  to  please,  or  to  ap- 
pear beautiful,  than  to  give  an  air  of  dignity  and 
terror  to  their  aspect.    Their  attention  to  dress  had 
more  reference  to  war  than  to  gallantry.  The  differ- 
ence in  rank  and  estimaUon  between  the  tMro  sexes 
was  so  great,  as  seems  to  have  extingubhed,  in  some 
measure,  their  solicitude  to  appear  mutually  amiable^ 
The  man  deemed  it  beneath  him  to  adorn  his  per- 
son, for  the  sake  of  one  on  whom  he  was  accustomed 
to  look  down  as  a  slave.  It  was  when  the  warrior  had 
in  view  to  enter  the  council  of  his  nation,  or  to 
take  the  field  against  its  enemies,  that  he  assumed 
his  choicest  ornaments,  and  decked  his  person  with 
the  nicest  care  [^n].    The  decorations  of  the  women 
were  few  and  simple ;  whatever  was  precious  or 
splendid  was  reserved  for  the  men.  In  several  tribes 
the  women  were  obliged  to  spend  a  considerabk 
part  of  their  time  every  day  in  adorning  and  paint- 
ing their  husbands,  and  could  bestow  little  attention 
upon  ornamenting  themselves.     Among  a  race  (tf 
men  so  haughty  as  to  despise,  or  so  cold  as  to  neglect 
them,  the  women  naturally  became  careless  and 
slovenly,  the  love  of  finery  and  show,  which  had 
been  deemed  their  favourite  passion,  was  confined 
chiefly  to  the  other  sex  [o].    To  deck  his  person  was 
the  distinction  of  a  warrior,  as  well  as  one  of  hts 
most  serious  occupations  [jdJ*    I"  ^^^  P^^  of  their 
dress,  which,  at  first  sight,  appears  the  most  singular 
and  capricious,  the  Americans  have  discovered  con- 
siderable sagacity  in  providing  against  the  chief  in* 
conveniencies  of  their  climate,  which  is  often  sultry 

[»]  Wafer's  Voyage,  p.  142.  Lcry  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  167. 
Charlev.  Hist.  N.  Fran.  iii.  216,  222.  [o]  Charlev.  Hist.de 
la  Nouv.  France,  iii.  278, 327.  Lafitau,  ii.  53.  Kalm's  Vojsge* 
iii.  273.  Lery  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  169,  170.  Purch.  Pilgr.  iv.  1887^ 
Ribas,  Hist,  de  bt  Triumph,  kc.  472.  [p]  See  Hoik 

^xxvir. 
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and  moist  to  excess.  All  the  different  tribes,  which 
remain  unclothed,  are  accustomed  to  anoint  and  rub 
their  bodies  with  the  grease  of  animals,  with  viscous 
gums,  and  with  oils  of  different  kinds.  By  this  they 
check  that  profuse  perspiration,  which,  in  the  torrid 
zone,  wastes  the  vigour  of  the  frame,  and  abridges  the 
period  of  human  life.  By  this  too,  they  provide  a 
defence  against  the  extreme  moisture  during  the 
rainy  season  [^q'].  They  likewise,  at  certain  seasons, 
temper  paint  of  different  colours  with  those  unctuous 
substances',  and  bedaub  themselves  plentifully  with 
that  composition.  Sheathed  with  thb  impenetrable 
varnish,  their  skins  are  not  only  protected  from  the 
penetrating  heat  of  the  sun,  but,  as  all  the  innumer* 
able  tribes  of  insects  have  an  antipathy  to  the  smell 
or  taste  of  that  mixture,  they  are  delivered  from 
their  teazing  persecution,  which  amidst  forests  and 
marshes,  especially  in  the  warmer  regions,  would 
have  been  altogether  intolerable  in  a  state  of  perfect 
nakedness  [r]. 

The  next  object  to  dress  that  will  engage  the  at- 
tention of  a  savage,  is  to  prepare  some  habitation 
which  may  afford  him  shelter  by  day,  and  a  retreat 
at  night.  Whatever  is  connected  with  his  ideas  of 
personal  dignity,  whatever  bears  any  reference  to 
his  military  character,  the  savage  warrior  deems  an 
object  of  importance.     Whatever  relates  only  to 

Saceable  and  inactive  life,  he  views  with  indifference, 
ence,  though  finically  attentive  to  dress,  he  is  little 
soUcitous  about  the  elegance  or  disposition  of  his 
habitation.  Savage  nations,  far  from  that  state  of 
improvement,  in  which  the  mode  of  living  is  con- 
sidered  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  and  unacquainted 
with  those  wants  which  require  a  variety  of  accomo- 
dation, regulate  the  construction  of  their  bouses  ac- 
cording to  their  limited  ideas  of  necessity.     Some  of 

Cy]  See  Note  LXXVTII.         [r]  Lahtt,  ii.  7S.     Gonsillat 
h  IW9  302.    Saocroft,  Nat.  Hiit.  of  Goiaot,  81,  28a 
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the  American  tribes  were  so  extremely  rude^  and 
bad  advanced  so  little  beyond  the  primeval  simj^dty 
of  Nature,  that  they  had  no  houses  at  alL  During 
the  day,  they  take  shelter  from  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  sun  under  thick  trees  ;  at  night  they  form  a 
shade  with  their  branches  and  leaves  [/].  In  the 
rainy  season  they  retire  into  coves,  formed  by  the 
band  of  Nature,  or  hollowed  out  by  their  own  in* 
dustry  [/]•  Others,  who  have  no  fixed  abode,  and 
roam  through  the  forest  in  quest  of  game,  sojoura 
in  temporary  huts,  which  they  erect  >vith  little  la* 
bour,  and  abandon  without  any  concern.  The  io< 
habitants  of  those  vast  plains,  which  are  deluged  by 
the  overflowing  of  rivers  during  the  heavy  raiss 
that  fall  periodically  between  the  tropics,  raise  houses 
upon  piles  fastened  in  the  ground,  or  place  them 
among  the  bows  of  trees,  and  are  thus  safe  amidat 
that  wide-extended  inundation  which  surrounds 
them  [u].  Such  were  the  first  essays  of  the  rudest 
Americans  towards  providing  themselves  with  h^ 
tations.  But  even  among  tribes  which  are  more 
improved,  and  whose  residence  is  become  altogethes 
fixed,  the  structure  of  their  houses  is  extremdy 
mean  and  simple.  They  are  wretched  huts,  some* 
times  of  an  oblong  and  sometimes  of  a  circular  form, 
intended  merely  with  shelter,  with  no  view  to 
elegance,  and  little  attention  to  conveniency.  Tbe 
doors  are  so  low,  that  it  is  necessary  to  bend  or  to. 
creep  on  the  hands  and  feet  in  order  to  enter  tbeau 
They  are  without  windows,  and  have  a  large  hole  la 
(he  middle  of  the  roof,  to  convey  out  the  smoke^ 
To  follow  travellers  in  other  minute  drcumstancefli 
pf  their  description,  is  not  only  beneath  the  dignity 

[«]  Sec  Note  LXXIX.  [/]  Lcttres  Edif.  ▼.  27S.  Vc 
ikcgas.  Hist,  of  Calif,  i.  76.  Lozano,  Descrip.  del  Grin  ChacOi 
p.  55.  Lettres  £dif.  ii.  176.  Gumilla,  i.  383.  Bancroft,  NiAi 
Hist,  of  Guiana,  277«  [m]  GumiUa,  i.  225.  Herren,  dec*  i* 
lib.  ix.  c.  6.     Ofiedo  Sommar,  p.  53,  Q. 
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of  history,  but  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  my 
researches.  One  circumstance  merits  attention,  as 
it  is  singular,  and  illustrates  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple. Some  of  their  houses  are  so  large  as  to  contain 
accomodation  for  fourscore  or  a  hundred  persons. 
These  are  built  for  the  reception  of  different  families^ 
which  dwell  together  under  the  same  roof  [x^y  and 
often  around  a  common  fire,  without  separate  apart- 
ments, or  any  kind  of  screen  or  partition  between 
the  spaces  which  they  respectively  occupy.  As  soon 
as  men  have  acquired  distinct  ideas  of  property ;  or 
when  they  are  so  much  attached  to  their  females, 
as  to  watch  them  with  care  and  jealousy ;  families  of 
course  divide  and  settle  in  separate  houses,  where 
diey  can  secure  and  guard  wnatever  they  wish  to 
preserve.  This  singular  mode  of  habitation  among 
several  people  of  America  "may  therefore  be  con- 
ttdered  not  only  as  the  e£fect  of  their  imperfect  no- 
tions concerning  property,  but  as  a  proof  of  inatten- 
tion and  indifference  towards  their  women.  If  they 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  perfea  equality,  such 
an  arrangement  could  not  have  taken  place.  If 
their  sensibility  had  not  been  apt  to  have  taken 
alarm,  they  would  not  have  trusted  the  virtue  of 
their  women  amidst  the  temptations  and  opportuni- 
ties of  such  a  primiscuous  intercourse.  At  the  same 
time,  the  perpetual  concord  which /eigns  in  habita- 
tions where  so  many  families  are  crowded  together, 
18  surprising,  and  affords  a  striking  evidence  that  they 
must  be  people  of  either  a  very  gentle,  or  ot  a  very 
phlegmatic  temper,  who,  in  such  a  situation,  are  un- 
acquainted with  animosity,  brawling,  and  discord 

After  maldng  some  provision  for  his  dress  and  habi- 

Jjt]  Sec  Note  LXXX-  [j<]  Journ.  de  Grlllct  S:  Becha- 

daos  la  Goytoe,  p.  65.  Latit&u»  Moeura,  ii.  4.  1  orqnem. 
Moaarq.  i  S47.  Jouraal,  Hist,  de  Jouul,  8i7.  Lcry,  Hist« 
Bwalj  «p.  de  Brj,  liL  238.  Lomoi  Dr^er.  de!  Gnn  Chaco,  67. 
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tation,  a  savage  will  perceive  the  necessity  of  preparing 
proper  arms  with  which  to  assault  or  repel  an  enemy. 
This,  accordingly,  has  early  exercised  the  ingenuity 
and  invL^ntion  of  all  rude  nations*     The  first  offensive 
weapons  were  doubtless  such  as  chance  presented, 
and  the  first  efforts  of  art  to  improve  upon  these, 
were  extremely  awkward  and  simple.     Clubs  mads 
of  some  heavy  wood,  stakes  hardened  in  the  fire» 
lances  whose  heads  were  armed  with  flint  or  the 
bones  of  some  animal,  are  weapons  known  to  the 
rudest  nations.     All  these,  however,  were  of  use 
only  in  close  encounter.     But  men  wished  to  annoy 
their  enemies  while  at  a  distance,  and  the  bow  and 
arrow  is  the  most  early  invention  for  this  purpose^ 
This  weapon  is  in  the  hands  of  people,  whose  ad* 
vances  in  improvement  are  extremely  inconsiderable, 
and  is  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.     It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  some 
tribes  in  America  were  so  destitute  of  art  and  ingenup 
ity,  that  they  had  not  attained  to  the  discovery  of 
this  simple  invention  [c],  and  seem   to   have  been 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  any  missive  weapon. 
The  sling,  though  in  its  construction  not  more  com- 
plex than  the  bow,  and  among  many  nations  of  equal 
antiquity,  \v^s  little  known  to  the  people  of  North 
America  [a],  or  the  islands,  but  appears  to  have 
been  used  by  a  few  tribes  in  the  southern  continent 
[A].     The  people,  in  some  provinces  of  Chili,  and 
those  of  Patagonia,  tou-ards  the  southern  extremity 
of  America,  use  a  weapon  peculiar  to  themselves. 
They  fasten  stones,  about  the  size  of  a  fist,  to  each 
end  of  a  leather  thong,  of  eight  feet  in  length,  and 
swinging  these  round  their  heads,  throw  them  with 
such  dexterity,  that  they  seldom  miss  the  objea  at 
which  they  aim  [c]. 

[r]  Piedrahita,  Conq.  del  Nucvo  Reyno,  ix.  12.  [/i]  Ninf. 
de  Alv.  Nuo  Cabeca  de  vaca,  c.  x.  p.  12.  [5j  Piedrdii.  p.  ISi 
See  Note  LXXXI.  [c]  Ovalle's  Relation  of  ChUi.  Chvdu 
Collect,  ill.  82.     Falknei's  Descript.  of  Patagoo.  p.  130. 
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Among  people  who  had  hardly  any  occupation 
but  war  or  hunting,  the  chief  exertions  of  their  in- 
vention [i/j,  as  well  as  industry,  were  naturally  di- 
rected towards  these  objects.  With  respect  to  every 
thing  else,  their  wants  and  desires  were  so  limited, 
that  their  invention  was  not  upon  the  stretch.  As 
their  food  and  habitations  are  perfectly  simple,  their 
domestic  utensils  are  few  and  rude.  Some  of  the 
southern  tribes  had  discovered  the  art  of  forming 
vessels  of  earthen  ware,  and  baking  them  in  the 
sun,  so  as  they  could  endure  the  nre.  In  North 
America,  they  hollowed  a  piece  of  hard  wood  into 
the  form  of  a  kettle,  and  filling  it  with  water,  brought 
it  to  boil,  by  putting  red  hot  stones  into  it  [  e].  These 
vessels  they  used  in  preparing  part  of  their  provi- 
sions ;  and  this  may  be  considered  as  a  step  towards 
refinement  and  luxury,  for  men  in  their  rudest  state 
were  not  acquainted  with  any  method  of  dressing 
their  victuals,  but  by  roasting  them  on  the  fire ;  and 
among  several  tribes  in  America,  this  is  the  only 
species  of  cookery  yet  known  [J^.  But  the  mas- 
ter*piece  of  art,  among  the  savages  of  America,  is  the 
construction  oJF  their  canoes.  An  Eskimaux,  shut 
up  in  his  boat  of  whalebone,  covered  with  the  skins 
of  seals,  can  brave  that  stormy  ocean,  on  which  the 
barrenness  of  his  country  compels  him  to  depend  for 
the  chief  part  of  his  subsistence  [^3*  '^^^  people  of 
Canada  venture  upon  their  rivers  and  lakes,  in  boats 
made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  and  so  light  that  two  men 
can  carry  them,  wherever  shallows  or  cataracts  ob- 
struct the  navigation  [/i].  In  these  frail  vessels  they 
undertake  and  accomplish  long  voyages  [i].  The 
inhabitants  of  the  isles  and  of  the  southern  continent 
form  their  canoes  by  hollowing  the  trunk  of  a  large 
tree,  with  infinite  labour,  and  though  in  appearance 

[rf]  Set?  Note  LXXXII.  [<f]  Charlcv.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  iii. 

5S'2.         r/J  See  Note  LXXXII  I.  [^]  Ellii.  V07.  J3S. 

[AJ  See  NoT£  LXXXIV,        [ij  LafiUu,  Mgcuts,  &c.  ii.  ^1% 
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they  are  extremely  awkward  and  unweildy,  they 
paddle  and  steer  them  with  such  dexterity,  that  Eu- 
ropeans, well  acquainted  with  all  the  improvements 
in  the  science  of  navigation,  have  been  astonished  at 
the  rapidity  of  their  motion,  and  the  quickness  of 
their  evolutions.  Their  pirofrueSj  or  war-boats,  are 
so  large  as  to  carry  forty  or  fifty  men  ;  their  canoes 
employed  in  fishing  and  in  short  voyages  are  less 
capacious  [A-]«  The  form,  as  well  as  materials  of 
all  these  various  kinds  of  vessels,  is  well  adapted  to 
the  service  for  which  they  are  destined  ;  and  the 
more  minutely  they  are  examined,  the  mechanism' 
of  their  structure,  as  well  as  neatness  of  their  fabric, 
will  appear  the  more  surprising. 

But,  in  every  attempt  towards  industry  among 
the  Americans,  one  striking  quality  in  their  charac- 
ter is  conspicuous.    They  apply  to  work  without 
ardour,  carry  it  on  with  little  activity,  and,  like  chit 
dren,  are  easily  diverted  from  it.     Even  in  opera- 
tions which  seem  the  most  interesting,  and  where 
the  most  powerful  motives  urge  them  to  vigorous 
exertions,  they  labour  with  a  languid  listlessnessL 
Their  work  advances  under  their  hand  with  such 
slowness,  that  an  eye- witness  compares  it  to  the  im- 
perceptible progress  of  vegetation  [/].     They  wiB 
spend  so  many  years  in  forming  a  canoe,  that  it  often 
begins  to  rot  with  age  before  they  finish  it.    Thejr 
will  suffer  one  part  of  a  roof  to  decay  and  perish, 
before  they  complete  the  other  [;w].     The  slightest 
manual  operation  consumes  an  amazing  length  of 
time,  and  what  in  polished  nations  would  hardly  be 
an  effort  of  industry,  is  among  savages  an  arduous 
uiulertaking.    This  slowness  of  the  Americans  ia 
executing  works  of  ever)^  kind  may  be  imputed  to 
various  causes.     Among  savages,  who  do  not  depend 
ti)r  subsistence  upon  the  efforts  of  regular  industry, 

H-]  I.abat,  Voyages,  li.  91,  &c.  131.         [/]  GumiMa,ii.297. 
[m  j  Ll  rdf ,  Relat.  des  Caraibeiy  p.  22. 
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ime  is  of  so  little  importance,  that  they  set  no  value 
ipon  it ;  and  providecl  they  can  finish  a  desie;n,  they 
levcr  regard  how  long  they  arc  employed  about  it. 
'he  tools  which  they  employ  are  so  awkward  and  dc- 
ective,  that  every  work  in  which  they  engage  must 
ecessarily  be  tedious.  The  hand  of  the  most  indus- 
rious  and  skilful  artist,  were  it  furnished  with  no  bet- 
sr  instrument  than  a  stone  hatchet,  a  shell,  or  the  bone 
f  some  animal,  would  find  it  difficult  to  perfect  the 
lost  simple  work.  It  is  by  length  of  labour,  that  he 
iiust  endeavour  to  supply  his  defect  of  power.  But 
bove  all,  the  cold  phlegmatic  temper  peculiar  to  the 
kmericans  renders  their  operations  languid.  It  is  al- 
lost  impossible  to  rouse  them  from  that  habicual 
idolence  in  which  they  are  sunk  *,  and,  unless  when 
ngaged  in  war  or  hunting,  they  seem  incapable  of 
^rting  any  vigorous  effort.  Their  ardour  of  ap- 
lication  is  not  so  great  as  to  call  forth  that  inventive 
pint  which  suggests  expedients  for  facilitating  and 
bridging  labour.  They  will  return  to  a  task  day 
her  day,  but  all  their  methods  of  executing  it  are 
»dious  and  operofe  [ji].  Even  since  the  Europeans 
ave  communicated  to  them  the  knowledge  of  their 
istruments,  and  taught  them  to  imitate  their  arts, 
be  peculiar  genius  of  the  Americans  is  conspicuous 
1  every  attempt  they  make.  They  may  be  patient 
nd  assiduous  in  labour,  they  can  copy  with  a  ser- 
ile  and  minute  accuracy,  but  discover  little  inven- 
ion,  and  no  talents  for  dispatch.  In  spite  of  in- 
truction  and  example,  the  spirit  of  the  race  pre- 
ominates  ;  their  motions  are  naturally  tardy,  and  it 
;  in  vain  to  urge  them  to  quicken  their  pace.  Among 
be  Spaniards  in  America,  l/ie  work  of  an  Indian  is  a 
hrase  by  which  they  describe  any  thing,  in  the  exc- 
iition  of  which  an  immense  time  has  been  employ* 
d,  and  much  labour  wasted  [r;  j. 
VII.  No  circumstance  respecting  rude  nations  has 

[n]  See  Note  LXXXV. 

[p]   Voyages  de  UUoa,  i.  335.     Lettr.  £dif.  &c.  15,  348. 
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been  the  object  of  greater  curiosity  than  their  re- 
ligious tenets  and  rites ;  and  none,  perhaps,  has  been 
so  imperfectly  understood,  or  represented  with  so 
little  fidelity.  Priests  and  missionaries  are  the  per- 
sons who  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  carrying 
on  this  inquiry,  among  the  most  uncivilized  of  the 
American  tribes.  Their  minds,  engrossed  by  the 
doctrines  of  their  own  religion,  and  habituated  to  its 
institutions,  are  apt  to  discover  something  which 
resembles  those  objects  of  their  veneration,  in  the 
opinions  and  rites  of  every  people.  Whatever  they 
contemplate,  they  view  through  one  medium,  and 
draw  and  accomodate  it  to  their  own  system.  They 
study  to  reconcile  the  institutions,  which  fall  under 
their  observation,  to  their  own  creed,  not  to  ex- 
plain them  according  to  the  rude  notions  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves.  They  ascribe  to  them  ideas  which 
they  arc  incapable  of  forming,  and  suppose  them  to 
be  acquainted  with  principles  and  facts,  which  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  know.  Hence  some  mis- 
sionaries have  been  induced  to  believe,  that  even 
among  the  most  barbarous  nations  in  America,  they 
had  discovered  traces,  no  less  distinct  than  amazing, 
of  their  acquaintance  with  the  sublime  mysteries  and 
peculiar  institutions  of  Christianity.  From  their 
own  interpretations  of  certain  expressions  and  cere- 
monies, they  have  concluded  that  these  people  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  of  his  expiatory 
sacrifice,  of  the  virtue  of  the  cross,  and  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  sacraments  [  j?].  In  such  unintelligent  and 
credulous  guides,  we  can  place  little  confidence. 

But,  even  when  we  make  our  choice  of  conduc- 
tors, with  the  greatest  care,  we  must  not  follow 
tiiem  with  implicit  faith.  An  inquiry  into  the  re- 
ligious notions  of  rude  nations  is  involved  in  peculiar 
intricacies,  and  we  must  often  pause  in  order  to 

[/j]  Vcncgas,  i.  88.  92.  Torqiicmada,  ii.  445.  Garcia,  Cri- 
gea.  1 22.     Herrcra,  dec.  4.  lib.  ix.  c.  7*  dec.  5.  lib.  iv.  c.  7. 
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separate  the  facts  which  our  informers  relate,  from 
the  reasonings  with  which  they  are  accompanied, 
or  the  theories  which  they  build  upon  them.  Several 
pious  writers,  more  attentive  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject  than  to  the  condition  of  the  people  whose 
sentiments  they  were  endeavouring  to  discover, 
have  bestowed  much  unprofitable  labour  in  research- 
es of  this  nature  [y]. 

There  are  two  fundamental  doctrines  upon  which 
the  whole  system  of  religion,  as  far  as  it  can  be  dis- 
covered by  the  light  of  nature,  is  established.  The 
one  respects  the  being  of  a  God,  the  other  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  To  discover  the  ideas  of  the 
uncultivated  nations  under  our  review  with  regard 
to  those  important  points,  is  not  only  an  object  of 
curiosity,  but  may  afford  instruction.  To  these  two 
articles  I  shall  confine  my  researches,  leaving  subor- 
dinate opinions,  and  the  detail  of  local  superstitions, 
to  more  minute  inquirers.  Whoever  has  had  any 
opportunity  of  examining  into  the  religious  opinions 
of  persons  in  the  inferior  ranks  of  life,  even  in  the  most 
enlightened  and  civilized  nations,  will  find  that  their 
system  of  belief  is  derived  from  instruction,  not  dis- 
covered by  inquiry.  That  numerous  part  of  the 
human  species,  whose  lot  is  labour,  whose  principal 
and  almost  sole  occupation  is  to  secure  subsistence, 
views  the  arrangement  and  operations  of  Nature  with 
little  reflection,and  has  neither  leisure  norcapacity  for 
entering  into  that  path  of  refined  and  intricate  specu- 
lation which  conducts  to  the  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
pals of  natural  religion.  In  the  early  and  most  rude 
periods  of  savage  life,  such  disquisitions  are  altoge- 
ther unknown.  When  the  intellectual  powers  are 
just  beginning  to  unfold,  and  their  first  feeble  exer- 
tions are  directed  towards  a  few  objects  of  primary 
necessity  and  use;  when  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  so  limited,  as  not  to  have  formed  abstract  oc 

[y]  See  Note  LXXXVI. 
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general  ideas ;  when  language  is  so  barrio,  n  to  be 
destitute  of  nam^s  to  distinguish  any  thing  that  U 
not  perceived  by  some  of  the  senses  ;  it  is  preposter^ 
ous  to  expect  that  man  should  be  capable  of  tracing 
with  accuracy  the  relation  between  caus^  and  efiect ; 
or  to  suppose  that  he  should  rise  from  the  contem* 
plation  of  the  one  to  the  knowledge  of  the  other, 
and  form  just  conceptions  of  a  Peity,  as  the  Creator 
and  Governor  of  the  universe.  The  ide^  of  creation 
is  so  familiar  wherever  the  mind  is  enlarged  by 
science,  and  illuminated  with  revelation,  that  ve 
seldom  reflect  how  profound  and  abstruse  this  idea 
is,  or  consider  what  progress  man  must  have  nude 
in  observation  and  research,  before  he  could  arrive 
at  any  knowledge  of  this  elementary  principle  in  re. 
ligion.  Accordingly,  several  tribes  have  been  dis* 
covered  in  America,  which  have  no  idea  whatever  ci 
a  Supreme  Being,  and  no  rites  of  religious  worship. 
Inattentive  to  that  magnificent  spectacle  of  beauty 
and  order  presented  to  their  view,  unaccustonied  to 
reflect  either  upon  what  they  themselves  are,  or  to 
inquire  who  is  the  author  of  their  existence,  men,  io 
their  savage  state,  pass  their  days  like  the  aninuk 
round  them,  without  knowledge  or  veneration  of 
any  superior  power.  Some  rude  tribes  have  not  in 
their  language  any  name  for  the  Deity,  nor  have  the 
most  accurate  observers  been  able  to  discover  any 
practice  or  institution  which  seemed  to  imply  that 
they  recognized  his  authority,  or  were  solicitous  to 
obtain  his  favour  [r].     It  is  however  only  among 

[r]  Biet.  539.  Lery  ap.  dc  Bry,  iii.  221.  Nicuhoff,  Chordi. 
Coll.  ii.  132.  Lettr.  Edif.  2.  177.  Id.  12,  IS.  Venfga*,  1.87. 
Lozano,  Descript.  del.  Gran  ChacOy  59.  Fernand.  Mitnoo.  de 
Chiquit.  39.  Giimilla,  ii.  156.  Rochefort,  Hist,  des  Aiitilk% 
p.  4r6S.  Margrave,  Hist,  in  Append,  de  Chiliensibus.  286.  U^M 
Notic.  Amcric.  335,  &c.  Barrere,  218,  219.  Harcourt,  Voy. 
to  Guiana.  Putch.  Pilgr.  iv.  p.  1273.  Account  of  Brasiiy  by  * 
PortujTucse.  Ibid.  p.  1289.  Junei>'  Journal,  p.  59.  See  NoiK 
LXXXVII. 
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men  in  the  most  uncultivated  state  of  nature,  and 
while  their  intellectual  faculties  are  so  feeble  and 
limited  as  hardly  to  elevate  them  above  the  irrational 
creation,  that  we  discover  this  total  insensibility  to 
the  impressions  of  any  invisible  power. 

But  the  human  mind,  formed  for  religion,  soon 
opens  to  the  reception  of  ideas,  which  are  destined, 
when  corrected  and  refined,  to  be  the  great  source 
of  consolation  amidst  the  calamities  of  lif e.  Among 
some  of  the  American  tribes,  still  in  the  infancy  of 
improvement,  we  discern  apprehensions  of  some  in- 
visible and  powerful  beings.  These  apprehensions 
are  originally  indistinct  and  perplexed,  and  seem  to 
be  suggested  rather  by  the  dread  of  impending  evils, 
than  to  flow  from  gratitude  for  blessings  received. 
While  nature  holds  on  her  course  with  uniform  and 
undisturbed  regularity,  men  enjoy  the  benefits  result- 
ing from  it,  without  inquiring  concerning  its  cause. 
But  every  deviation  from  this  regular  course  rouses 
and  astonishes  them.  When  they  behold  events  to  ^ 
which  they  are  not  accustomed,  they  search  for  the  * 
reasons  of  them  with  eager  curiosity.  Their  under- 
standing is  unable  to  penetrate  into  these ;  but  ima- 
gination, a  more  forward  and  ardent  faculty  of  the 
mind,  decides  without  hesitation.  It  ascribes  the 
extraordinary  occurrences  in  nature  to  the  influence 
bf  invisible  beings,  and  supposes  that  the  thunder, 
the  hurricane,  and  the  earthquake,  are  effects  of  their 
interposition.  Some  such  confused  notion  of  spi- 
ritual or  invisible  power,  superintending  over  those 
natural  calamities  which  frequently  desolate  the 
earth,  and  terrify  its  inhabitants,  may  be  traced 
among  many  rude  nations  [5].  But  besides  this, 
the  disasters  and  dangers  of  savage  life  are  so  many, 
and  men  often  find  themselves  in  situations  so  for- 
midable, that  the  mind,  sensible  of  its  own  weakness, 
Jias  no  resource  but  in  the  guidance  and  protection 

[<]  Sec  Note  LXXXVJIL 
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of  wisdom  and  power  superior  to  what  is  human. 
Dejected  with  calamities  which  oppress  him,  and  es^* 
posed  to  dangers  which  he  cannot  repel,  the  savage 
no  longer  relies  upon  himself ;  he  feels  his  own  im- 
potence, and  sees  no  prospect  of  being  extricated, 
but  by  the  interposition  of  some  unseen  arm.  Hence, 
in  all  unenlightened  nations,  the  first  rites  or  prac- 
tices which  bear  any  resemblance  to  acts  of  religion, 
have  it  for  their  object  to  avert  evils  which  men  suf- 
fer or  dread.  The  Manitous  or  Okkis  of  the  North 
Americans  wore  amulets  or  charms,  which  they  ima- 
gined to  be  of  such  virtue,  as  to  preserve  the  persons 
who  reposed  confidence  in  ihein  from  every  dis- 
astrous event,  or  they  were  considered  as  tutelary 
spirits,  whose  aid  they  might  implore  in  circumstan- 
ces of  distress  [/].  The  Cemis  of  the  islanders  were 
reputed  by  them  to  be  the  authors  of  every  calamity 
that  afflicts  the  human  race ;  they  were  represented 
under  the  most  frightful  forms,  and  religious  homage 
was  paid  to  them  with  no  other  view  than  to  appease 
these  furious  deities  \jt].  Even  among  those  tribef 
whose  religious  system  was  more  enlarged,  and  who 
had  formed  some  conception  of  benevolent  beings, 
which  delighted  in  conferring  benefits,  as  well  as  of 
malicious  powers  prone  to  inflict  evil ;  superstition 
still  appears  as  the  offspring  of  fear,  and  all  its  efforts 
were  employed  to  avert  calamities.  They  were  per- 
suaded that  their  good  deities,  prompted  by  the 
beneficence  of  their  nature,  would  bestow  every 
blessing  in  their  power,  without  soHcitation  or  ac- 
knowledgment ;  and  their  only  anxiety  was  to  sooth 
and  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the  powers  whom  they 
regarded  as  the  enemies  of  mankind  Qr], 

[/]  Charlev.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  iii.  \]\?>^  &c.    Crcuxii,  Hist.  Canad. 
p.  82,  &c.  [m]   Ovifdo,  lib.  iii.  c.  I.   i>.   III.     P.Marty:, 

decad.  p.  102,  &c,  [.r]  Tcrtre,  ii.  3(k3.   Borde,  p.  It.    Stiic 

of  Virginia,  by  a  Nali\f,  book  iii.  p.  :32,  :)I5.     l>u:i)unt,  i.  lD^^ 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Kiat.  of  G uiana,  iiOl*. 
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Such  were  the  imperfect  conceptions  of  the  greater 
3art  of  the  Americans  with  respect  to  the  interposi- 
ions  of  invbibie  agents,  and  such,  almost  universally, 
vas  the  mean  and  illiberal  object  of  their  supersti- 
ions.  Were  we  to  trace  back  the  ideas  of  other 
lacions  to  that  rude  state  in  which  history  first 
iresents  them  to  our  view,  we  shcruld  discover  a 
iurprising  resemblance  in  their  tenets  and  practices ; 
md  should  be  convinced,  that,  in  similar  circumstan- 
:es,  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  hold  nearly  the 
ame  course  in  their  progress,  and  arrive  at  almost 
;he  same  conclusions.  The  impressions  of  fear  are 
x>nspicuous  in  all  the  systems  of  superstition  formed 
n  this  situation.  The  most  exalted  notions  of  men 
ise  no  higher  than  to  a  perplexed  apprehension  of 
certain  beings,  whose  power,  though  supernatural, 
s  limited  as  well  as  partial. 

But,  among  other  tribes,  which  have  been  longer 
inited,  or  have  made  greater  progress  in  improve- 
nent,  we  discern  some  feeble  pointing  towards  more 
ust  and  adequate  conceptions  of  the  power  that  pre- 
ides  in  nature.  They  seem  to  perceive  that  there 
nust  be  some  universal  cause  to  whom  all  things 
ire  indebted  for  their  being.  If  we  may  judge  by 
ome  of  their  expressions,  they  appear  to  acknow- 
edge  a  divine  power  to  be  the  maker  of  the  world, 
md  the  disposer  of  all  events.  They  denominate 
lim  the  Great  Spirit  [j].  But  these  ideas  are  faint 
md  confused,  and  when  they  attempt  to  explain 
hem,  it  is  manifest,  that  among  them  the  word  spirit 
las  a  meaning  very  different  from  that  in  which  we 
employ  it,  and  that  they  have  no  conception  ot  any 
leity  but  what  is  corporeal.  They  believe  their  gods 
o  ho  of  the  human  form,  though  of  a  nature  more 
'xccllont  than  man,  and  retail  such  wild  incoherent 
"al)les  concerning  their  functions  and  operations,  as 

[r]  Chark'v.  N.  Fr.  iii.  3!'.i.    Sagard,  Vdv.  du  P.^ys  d.s  llu- 
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are  altogether  unworthy  of  a  place  in  history.  Evm 
among  these  tribes,  there  is  no  established  form  of 
public  worship;  there  are  no  temples  erected  in 
honour  of  their  deities ;  and  no  ministers  peculiarly 
consecrated  to  their  service.  They  have  the  know* 
ledge,  however,  of  several  superstitious  ceremomes 
and  practices  handed  down  to  them  by  tradidoD, 
and  to  these  they  have  recourse  with  a  childish  ere* 
dulity,  when  roused  by  any  emergence  from  their 
usual  insensibility,  and  exdted  to  acknowledge  tbe 
power,  and  to  emplore  the  protection  of  superior 
beings  [^]- 

The  tribe  of  the  Natchez  and  the  people  of  Bcmtfa 
had  advanced  beyond  the  other  unculdvated  nations 
of  America  in  their  ideas  of  religion,  as  well  as  m, 
their  political  institutions ;  and  it  is  no  less  difficult 
to  explain  the  cause  of  this  distinction  than  of  that 
which  we  have  already  considered.  The  Sun  was 
the  chief  object  of  religious  worship  among  the  Nat- 
chez. In  their  tenijples,  which  were  constructed 
with  some  magnificence,  and  decorated  with  various 
ornaments,  according  to  their  mode  of  architecture^ 
they  preserved  a  perpetual  fire,  as  the  purest  embkm 
of  their  divinity.  Ministers  were  appointed  to  watdi 
and  feed  this  sacred  flame.  The  first  function  of 
the  great  chief  of  the  nation,  every  morning,  was  an 
act  of  obeisance  to  the  Sun ;  and  festivals  returned 
at  stated  seasons,  which  were  celebrated  by  the  whole 
community  with  solemn  but  unbloody  rites  [«]# 
This  is  the  most  refined  species  of  superstition  known 
in  America,  ajid,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  natural 
as  well  as  most  seducing.  The  Sun  is  the  apparent 
source  of  the  joy,  fertility,  and  life  difl'used  through 
nature;  and  while  the  human  mind,  in  its  early 
essays  towards  inquiry,  contemplates  and  admires 
his  universal  and  animating  energy,  its  admiration 

[  y]  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  3 i5.     Colden,  i.  1 7.        [;]  Dumonl, 
i.  158,  &c.     Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  417,  &c.  429.     Latitau,  L  167. 
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is  apt  to  Stop  short  at  what  is  visible,  without  reach* 
ing  to  the  unseen  cause ;  and  pays  that  adoration  to 
the  most  glorious  and  beneficial  work  of  God,  which 
is  due  only  to  him  who  formed  it.  As  fire  is  the 
purest  and  most  active  of  the  elements,  and  in  some 
of  its  qualities  and  effects  resembles  the  Sun,  it  was, 
not  improperly,  chosen  to  be  the  emblem  of  his 
powerful  operation.  The  ancient  Persians,  a  people 
far  superior,  in  every  respect,  to  that  rude  tribe 
whose  rites  I  am  describing,  founded  their  religious 
system  on  similar  principles,  and  established  a  form 
of  public  worship,  less  gross  and  exceptionable  than 
that  of  any  people  destitute  of  guidance  from  revela- 
tion. This  surprising  coincidence  in  sentiment  be- 
tween two  nations,  in  such  different  states  of  im- 
provement, is  one  of  the  many  singular  and  unac- 
countable circumstances  which  occur  in  the  history 
of  human  affairs. 

Among  the  people  of  Bogota,  the  Sun  and  Moon 
were,  likewise,  the  chief  objects  of  veneration.  Their 
system  of  religion  was  more  regular  and  complete, 
though  less  pure,  than  that  of  the  Natchez.  I'hey 
had  temples,  altars,  priests,  sacrifices,  and  that  long 
train  of  ceremonies,  which  superstition  introduces 
wherever  she  has  fully  established  her  dominion  over 
the  minds  of  men.  But  the  rites  of  their  worship 
were  cruel  and  bloody.  They  offered  human  victims 
to  their  deities,  and  many  of  their  practices  nearly 
resembled  the  barbarous  institutions  of  the  Mexicans, 
the  genius  of  which  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
con^dcring  more  attentively  in  its  proper  place  [ay 

With  respect  to  the  other  great  doctrine  of  reli- 
gion, concerning  the  immortaUty  of  the  soul,  the 
sentiments  of  the  Americans  were  more  united  :  the 
human  mind,  even  when  least  improved  and  invigo- 
rated by  culture,  shrinks  from  the  thoughts  of  anni- 

[/ij  Piedraliita,  Conq.  Jci  N.  Rcyuo,  p.  17.  Hcrrcra,  dec.  *>» 
lib.  V.  c.  (i. 
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hilation,  and  looks  forward  with  hope  and  expecta- 
tion to  a  state  of  future  existence.    This  sentiment, 
resultini^   from  a   secret  consciousness  of  its  own 
dignity,  from  an  instinctive   longing  after  imnior- 
tality,  is   universal,   and   may   be  deemed  natural. 
Upon  this,  are  founded  the  most  exalted  hopes  of 
man  in  his  highest  state  of  improvement ;    nor  has 
Nature  withheld  from  him  this  soothing  consolation, 
in  the  most  early  and  rude  period  of  his  progres^. 
We  can  trace  this  opinion  from  one  extremity  of 
America  to  the  other  :   in  some  regions  more  faint 
and  obscure,  in  others  more  perfectly  developed,  but 
no  whore  unknown.     The  most  uncivilized  of  its 
savage  tribes  do  not  apprehend  death  as  the  extinc- 
tion of  being.     All  entertain  hopes  of  a  future  and 
more  happy  state,  where  they  shall  be  for  ever  ex- 
empt from  the  calamities  which  imbitter  human  lite 
in  its  present  condition.     This  future  state  they  con- 
ceive to  be  a  delightful  country,  blessed  with  perpe- 
tual spring,  w-hose  forests  abound  with  gam?,  whose 
rivers  swarm  with  fish,  where  famine  is  never  felt, 
and  uninterrupted  plenty  shall  be  enjoyed  without 
labour  or  toil.     But  as  men,  in  forming  their  first 
imperfect  ideas  concerning  the  invisible  world,  sup- 
pi  ).^o  th;it  there  they  shall  continue  to  feel  the  same 
de.iircs,  and  to  be  engaged  in  the  same  occupations. 
as  in  the  present  world ;  they  naturally  ascribe  emi- 
nence and  distinction,  in  that  state,  to  the  same  quali- 
ties and  talents  whicli  are  here  the  object  of  th**ir 
esii'eni.      l  he  Americanr%,  accordin:^lv,  allotted  the 
hi\^lK^st  plice,  in  their  country  of  spirits,  to  the  sku- 
fol   hunter,  to  the  adventurous  and  successful  wur- 
ri(»r,  ar.d  to  ^uch  as  had  tortured  the  greatest  num- 
ber rt  ciptives  and  devoured  their  ilesh  [i].     These 
ii« 'lions  were  so  prevalent,  that  thv^y  gave  rise  to  an 
i.nivcr>al  cub-.oin,  which  i-^,  at   onvv,  the  stronee.-'t 

\r  I..-y  itp.  dc  Bry,  iii.  i>J.:.      Ci-rlcv.  N.  Y-.  iii.  :i"l,  SiC 
D.  la  Pc'.LLrie,  ii.  1  J,  3:j.  iii.  ,>. 
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evidence  that  the  Americans  believe  in  a  future  state, 
and  the  best  illustration  of  what  they  expect  there. 
As  they  imagine,  that  departed  spirits  begin  their 
career  anew  in  the  world  whither  they  are  gone, 
that  their  friends  may  not  enter  upon  it  defenceless 
and  unprovided,  they  bury  together  with  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  their  bow,  their  arrows,  and  other  wea- 
pons used  in  hunting  or  war ;  they  deposit  in  their 
tombs  the  skins  or  stuflfs  of  which  they  make  gar- 
ments, Indian  corn,  manioc,  venison,  domestic  uten- 
sils, and  whatever  is  reckoned  among  the  necessaries 
in  their  simple  mode  of  life  [cr\*  In  some  provinces, 
upon  the  decease  of  a  cazique  or  chief,  a  certain 
number  of  his  wives,  of  his  favourites,  and  of  his 
slaves,  were  put  to  death,  and  interred  together  with 
him,  that  he  might  appear  with  the  same  dignity 
in  his  future  station,  and  be  waited  upon  by  the 
same  attendants  [cQ.  This  persuasion  is  so  deep 
rooted,  that  many  of  the  deceased  person's  retainers 
oflfcr  themselves  as  voluntary  victims,  and  court  the 
privilege  of  accompanying  their  departed  master, 
as  an  high  distinction.  It  has  been  found  difficult, 
on  some  occasions,  to  set  bounds  to  this  enthusiasm 
of  affectionate  duty,  and  to  reduce  the  train  of  a 
favourite  leader  to  such  a  number  as  the  tribe  could 
afford  to  spare  [e]. 

Among  the  Americans,  as  well  as  other  uncivilized 
nations,  many  of  the  rites  and  observances  which 
bear  some  resemblance  to  acts  of  reli^on,  have  no 
connection  with  devotion,  but  proceed  from  a  fond 
desire  of  prying  into  futurity.     The  human  mind  is 

f r]  Chronica  dc  Cicca  de  Leon,  c.  28.  Sagard,  283.  Creux. 
Hi»t.  Canad.  p.  91.  Rochefort,  Hist.  dc«  An  lilies,  363.  Biet. 
391*  De  la  Potberie,  ii.  44.  iii.  8.  Blanco,  Con  vers,  dc  Piritu, 
p.  35.  [(/]  Dumont  Louisiane,  i.  208,  &c.     Ovicdo,  lib.  v. 

c.  3.  Gomara,  Hist.  Gen.  c.  28,  P.  Mart,  decad.  tiOi.  Charlcv. 
N.  Fr.  iii.  421.  Hcrrcra,  dec.  I.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  P.  Mclchior 
Hernandez,  Mtrmor.  dc  Chiriqui.  Coll.  Orig.  Papers,  i.  Cliron. 
de  C.'eci  de  Lcod,  c.  3S.         [«]  Sec  Note  LXXXIX. 
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most  apt  to  feel,  and  to  discover  this  vain  curiosity, 
when  its  own  powers  are  most  feeble  and  uninfonnedL 
Astonished  with  occurrences,  of  which  it  is  unaUe 
to  comprehend  the  cause,  it  naturally  fancies  that 
there  is  something  mysterious  and  wonderful  in  their 
origin.  Alarmed  at  events  of  which  it  cannot  discern 
the  issue  or  the  consequences,  it  has  recourse  to 
other  means  of  discovering  them,  than  the  exercise 
of  its  own  sagacity.  Wherever  superstition  is  so 
established  as  to  form  a  regular  system,  this  desire 
of  penetrating  into  the  secrets  of  futurity  is  connect* 
ed  with  it.  Divination  becomes  a  religious  act 
Priests,  as  the  ministers  of  Heaven,  pretend  to  deKver 
its  oracles  to  men.  They  are  the  only  soothsayers, 
augurs,  and  magicians,  who  profess  the  sacred  and 
important  art  of  disclosing  what  is  hid  from  other 
eyes* 

But,  among  rude  nations,  who  pay  no  veneratioa 
to  any  superintending  power,  and  who  have  no 
established  rites  or  ministers  of  religion,  their  curbi 
sity  to  discover  what  is  future  and  unknown  is  dia* 
ished  by  a  different  principle,  and  derives  strength 
from  another  alliance.  As  the  diseases  of  men,  ia 
the  savage  state,  are  (as  has  been  already  observed) 
like  those  of  the  animal  creation,  few  but  extremdy 
violent,  their  impatience  under  what  they  suffer,  and 
solicitude  for  the  recovery  of  health,  soon  in^«ed 
them  with  extraordinary  reverence  for  such  as  pre- 
tended to  understand  the  nature  of  their  maladies, 
and  to  be  possessed  of  knowledge  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve or  deliver  them  from  their  sudden  and  fiital 
effects.  These  ignorant  pretenders,  however,  weft 
such  utter  strangers  to  the  structure  of  the  human 
frame,  as  to  be  equally  unacquainted  with  the  caustt 
of  its  disorders,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  vffl 
terminate.  Superstition,  mingled  frequently  ^th 
some  portion  of  craft,  supplied  what  they  wanted  in 
science.     They  imputed  the  origin  of  diseases  to 
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fiupernatural  influence,  and  prescribed  or  performed 
a  variety  of  mysterious  rites,  which  they  gave  out  to 
be  of  such  efficacy  as  to  remove  the  most  dangerous 
and  inveterate  maladies.  The  credulity  and  love  of 
the  marvellous,  natural  to  uninformed  men,  favoured 
the  deception,  and  prepared  them  to  be  the  dupes 
of  those  impostors.  Among  savages,  their  first  phy« 
fiicians  are  a  kind  of  conjurors  or  wizards,  who  boast 
that  they  know  what  is  past,  and  can  fortell  what  is 
to  come.  Incantations,  sorcery,  and  mummeries  of 
diverse  kinds,  no  les  strange  than  frivolous,  are  the 
means  which  they  employ  to  expel  the  imaginary 
causes  of  malignity  [,/*] ;  and  relying  upon  the  efll- 
cacy  of  these,  they  predict  with  confidence  what  will 
be  the  fate  of  their  deluded  patients.  Thus  super- 
stition, in  its  earliest  form,  flowed  from  the  solicitude 
of  man  to  be  delivered  iProm  present  distress,  not 
from  his  dread  of  evils  awaiting  him  in  a  future  life, 
ud  was  originally  ingrafted  on  medicine,  not  on 
reli^on.  One  of  the  first,  and  most  intelligent  histo- 
rians of  America,  was  struck  with  this  alliance  be* 
tween  the  art  of  di\'ination  and  that  of  physic,  among 
the  people  of  Hispaniola  f^'*].  But  this  was  not  pe- 
culiar to  them.  The  AlexiSy  the  Piaijas^  the  AuU 
mohis^  or  whatever  was  the  distinguishing  name  of 
their  diviners  and  charmers  in  other  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, w*ere  all  the  physicians  of  their  respective  tribes, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Buhitos  of  Hispaniola. 
As  their  function  led  them  to  apply  to  the  human 
mind  when  infeebled  by  sickness,  and  as  they  found 
it,  in  that  season  of  dejection,  prone  to  be  alarmed 
with  imaginary  fears,  or  amused  with  vain  hopes, 
they  easily  induced  it  to  rely  with  implicit  confidence 
on  the  virtue  of  their  spells,  and  the  certainty  of  their 
predictions  [//]. 

f^/"]    P.  Melch.  Hernandez,  Memorial  dc  Chiriqui.     Collect. 
Oiig-  Pap.  i.         {^g"]  Onedo,  lib.  v.  c.  1.  [A]  Hcrrera,  dec. 

i.  lib.  ill.  c.  4.     Osboroc,  Coll.  ii.  b'JO.     Dumont,  u  169,  See. 
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Whenever  men  acknowledge  the  reality  of  super- 
natural  power  and  discernment  in  one  instance,  they 
have  a  propensity  to  admit  it  in  others.     The  Ame« 
ricans  did  not  long  suppose  the  efficacy  of  conjura- 
tion to  be  confined  to  one  subject.  They  had  recourse 
to  it  in  every  situation  of  danger  or  distress.     When 
the  events  of  war  were  peculiarly  disastrous,  when 
they  met  with  unforeseen  disappointments  in  hunt- 
ing, when  inundations  or  drought  threatened  their 
crops  with  destruction,  they  called  upon  their  con- 
jurors to  begin  their  incantations,  in  order  to  disco- 
ver the  causes  of  those  calamities,  or  to  fortell  what 
would  be  their  issue  [?].     Their  confidence  in  this 
delusive  art  gradually  increased,  and  manifested  itself 
in  all  the  occurrences  of  life.     When  involved  in  any 
difficulty,  or  about  to  enter  upon  any  transaction  of 
moment,  every  individual  regularly  consulted  the 
sorcerer,  and  depended  upon  his  instructions  to  ex- 
tricate him  from  the  former,  as  well  as  to  direct  his 
conduct  in  the  latter.     Even  among  the  rudest  tribes 
in  America,  superstition  appears  in  this  form,  and 
divination  is  an  art  in  high  esteem.     Long  before 
man  had  acquired  such  knowledge  of  a  deity  as  in- 
spires reverence,  and  leads  to  adoration,  we  observe 
him  stretching  out  a  presumptuous  hand  to  draw 
aside  that  veil  with  which  Providence  kindly  conceals 
its  purposes  from  human  knowledge ;    and  we  find 
him  labouring,  with  fruitless  anxiety,  to  penetrate 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  divine  administration.    To 
discern,  and  to  worship  a  superintending  power,  is 
an  evidence  of  the  enlargement  and  maturity  of  the 
human  understanding ;  a  vain  desire  of  prying  into 
futurity  is  the  error  of  its  infancy,  and  a  proof  of  its 
weakness. 

Charlev.  N.   Fr.  iii.  361.   S6h  &c.     Lawsoa    N.  Carol.  214. 
Ribas,  Triumph,  p.  IT.      Biet,  386.    De  la  Potherie,  ii.  35,  ic. 
[i]  CharL'v.  N.  Fr.  iii.  3.     DumoDt,  i.  173.   Fernand.  ReUc. 
de  lo5  Chiquit.  p.  40.     L,ozanO|  81r.     Margravci  279. 
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From  this  weakness  proceeded  likewise  the  fiaith 
of  the  Americans  in  dreams,  their  observation  of 
<  mens,  their  attention  to  the  chirping  of  birds,  and 
the  cries  of  animals,  all  which  they  suppose  to  be 
indications  of  future  events,  and  if  any  one  of  these 
prognostics  is  deemed  unfavourable,  they  instantly 
abandon  the  pursuit  of  those  measures  on  which  they 
are  most  eagerly  bent  [/r], 

VIII.  But  if  we  would  form  a  complete  idea  of  the 
uncultivated  nations  of  America,  \vc  must  not  pass 
unobserved  some  singular  customs,  which,  though 
universal  and  characteristic,  could  not  be  reduced, 
with  propriety,  to  any  of  the  articles  into  which  I 
have  divided  my  inquiry  concerning  their  manners. 

Among  savages,  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  the 
love  of  dancing  is  a  favourite  passion.  As,  during 
a  great  part  of  their  time,  they  languish  in  a  state  or 
inactivity  and  indolence,  without  any  occupation  to 
rouse  or  interest  them,  they  delight  universally  in  a 
pastime  which  calls  forth  the  active  powers  of  their 
nature  into  exercise.  The  Spaniards,  when  they  first 
visited  America,  were  astonished  at  the  fondness  of 
the  natives  for  dancing,  and  beheld  with  wonder  a 
people,  cold  and  unanimated  in  most  of  their  other 
pur'^uits,  kindle  into  life,  and  exert  themselves  with 
ardour,  ab  often  as  this  favourite  amusement  recurred. 
Among  them,  indeed,  dancing  ought  not  to  bo  de- 
non.in;itcd  an  amusement.  It  is  a  serious  and  im- 
portant occupation,  which  mingles  in  every  occur- 
rence C'f  public  or  private  life.  If  any  intercourse 
be  necessary  between  two  American  tribes,  the  am- 
La-^ador?)  ot  the  one  approach  in  a  solemn  darco,  and 
prcbcnt  thti  calumet  or  enibkm  of  peace  ;  the  "^achcms 
of  the  f>lhor  receive  it  wiih  trie  same  corcr.uny  |  /J. 

^J  Cnaru'v.  N.  r:.  in.  .'jj,  fv-.  ^.  Stauuis,  ap.  k.c*  n  v,  in, 
1-'.'.  Crcnxj.  His?.  Cn^ad.  SJ.  T.  th.s  Hi«t.  if  P?.ra;^.  Church. 
C  Jl.  vi.  !i7.  De  la  Poi'ricii-,  r.-.  'i.  [•  ]  D/  la  Pothcri'%  H:*t. 

ii.  17,  &c.     C!iarlev.   N.  Vr.  n..  21!.  '^0~>     Lahoniaii,  i.   100, 
VJ7»     HennepUi.  Dccou.  l\6,  3cc. 
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If  war  is  denounced  against  an  enemy,  it  is  by  a 
dance,  expressive  of  the  resentment  which  they  feel, 
and  of  the  vengeance  which  they  meditate  [mj.  If 
the  wrath  of  their  gods  is  to  be  appeased,  or  their 
beneficence  to  be  celebrated ;  if  they  rejoice  at  the 
birth  of  a  child,  or  mourn  the  death  of  a  friend  [;i], 
they  have  dances  appropriated  to  each  of  these  situa^ 
tions,  and  suited  to  the  different  sentiments  with 
which  they  are  then  animated.  If  a  person  is  indis- 
posed, a  dance  is  prescribed  as  the  most  effectual 
means  of  restoring  him  to  health ;  and  if  himself 
cannot  endure  the  fatigue  of  such  an  exercise,  the 
physician  or  conjuror  performs  it  in  his  name,  as  if 
the  virtue  of  his  activity  could  be  transferred  to  his 
patient  [o]. 

All  their  dances  are  imitations  of  some  action ; 
and  though  the  music  by  which  they  are  regulated 
is  extremely  simple  and  tiresome  to  the  ear  by  its 
dull  monotony,  some  of  their  dances  appear  won- 
derfully expressive  and  animated.  The  war  dance 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking.  It  is  the  representa- 
tion  of  a  complete  American  campaign.  The  de- 
parture of  the  warriors  from  their  village,  their 
march  into  the  enemy's  country,  the  caution  with 
which  they  encamp,  the  address  with  which  they 
station  some  of  their  party  in  ambush,  the  manner 
of  surprising  the  enemy,  the  noise  and  ferocity  of 
the  combat,  the  scalping  of  those  who  are  slain,  the 
seizing  of  prisoners,  the  triumphant  return  of  the 
conquerors,  and  the  torture  of  the  victims,  are  suc- 
cessively exhibited.  The  performers  enter  with 
such  enthusiastic  ardour  into  their  several  parts, 
their  gestures,  their  countenance,  their  voice,  are  so 
wild  and  so  well  adapted  to  their  various  situations, 
that  Europeans  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be  a  mimic 

[m]  Charicv.  N.  Fr.  iii.  298.  Lafitau,  i.  523.  [h]  Joulel. 

S43.     (Toinara,  Hist.  Gen.  c.  19(i.         [o]  Denys,  Hist.  Nat. 
If^D.     Lrickrll,  I'-TJ.     Dc  la  Pothciic,  ii.  36. 
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I,  or  view  it  without  emotions  of  fear  and  hor- 
)r[p]. 

But  however  expressive  some  of  the  American 
mces  may  be,  there  is  one  circumstance  in  them 
markible,  and  connected  with  the  character  of  the 
ce.  The  songs,  the  dances,  the  amusements  of 
her  nations,  expressive  of  the  sentiments  which 
umate  their  hearts,  are  often  adapted  to  display  or 
:dte  that  sensibility  which  mutually  attaches  the 
zes.  Among  some  people,  such  is  the  ardour  of 
is  passion,  that  love  is  almost  the  sole  object  of 
sdvity  and  joy ;  and  as  rude  nations  are  strangers 
delicacy,  and  unaccustomed  to  disguise  any 
notion  of  their  minds,  their  dances  are  often  ex* 
emcly  wanton  and  indecent.  Such  is  the  Calenda^ 
'  which  the  natives  of  Africa  are  so  passionately 
nd  [i^]  ;  and  such  the  feasts  of  the  dancing  girls, 
bich  the  Asiatics  contemplate  with  so  much  avidity 

desire.  But,  among  the  Americans,  more  cold 
,d  indifferent  to  their  females,  from  causes  which  I 
.ve  already  explained,  the  passion  of  love  mingles 
Lt  little  with  their  festivals  and  pastimes.  Their 
ngs  and  dances  are  mostly  solemn  and  martial ; 
ey  are  connected  with  some  of  the  serious  and 
iportant  affairs  of  life  [r],  and  having  no  relation 

love  or  gallantry  are  seldom  common  to  the  two 
zes,  but  executed  by  men  and  women  apart  [5]. 
.  on  some  occasions,  the  women  are  permitted  to 
in  in  the  festival,  the  character  of  the  cntertain- 
ent  b  still  the  same,  and  no  movement  or  gesture 

[;>]  De'la  Poiherie,  ii.  1 16.  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  297.  Lafitau, 
523.  [9]  Adansoni  Voyage  to  Senegal,  p.  iii.  287*  Labat, 
)yages,  iv.  4G^.  Sloane,  Hist.  Nat.  of  Jam.  Introd.  p.  48. 
rmia.  Descrip.  dc  Surin.  i.  p.  139.  [r]  Descript.  of  N. 
ancc.  Osborne,  Coll.  ii.  8S3.  Charlcv.  N.  Fr.  iii.  84-. 
]  Wafer's  Account  of  Isthmus,  &c.  169.  Lcrjr  ap.  de  Bry, 
177.  Lozano,  Hibt.  de  Parag.  i.  M'9.  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib. 
,  c.  S.  dec.  I.  lib.  x.  C.  4r.  See  NoTB  XC. 
VOL.  !•  NO.  5.  A  a 
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is  expressive  of  attachment^  or  encourages  fanuK- 
arity  [/]. 

An  immoderate  love  of  play,  especially  at  games 
of  hazard,  which  seems  to  be  natural  to  all  people 
unaccustomed  to  the  occupations  of  regular  mdus- 
try,  is  likewise  universal  among  the  Americans.  The 
same  causes,  which  so  often  prompt  persons  in  dvi- 
lized  life,  who  are  at  their  ease,  to  have  recourse  to 
this  pastime,  render  it  the  delight  of  the  savage.  The 
former  are  independent  of  labour,  the  latter  do  not 
feel  the  necessity  of  it ;  and  as  both  are  unemployed, 
they  run  with  transport  to  whatever  is  interesting 
enough  to  stir  and  to  agitate  their  minds.    Hence 
the  Americans,  who  at  other  times  are  so  indiffisr* 
ent,  so  phlegmatic,  so  silent,  and  animated  mth  so 
few  desires,  as  soon  as  they  engage  in  play  become 
rapacious,  impatient,  noisy,  and  almost  frantic  with 
eagerness.     Their  furs,  their  domestic  utensils,  their 
clothes,  their  arms,  are  staked  at  the  gaming-taUe, 
and  when  all  is  lost,  high  as  their  sense  of  independ- 
ence is,  in  a  wild  emotion  of  despair  or  of  hope^ 
they  will  often  risk  their  personal  liberty  upon  a 
single  cast  [?/].     Among  several  tribes,  such  gaming 
parties   frequently   recur,  and  become   their  most 
acceptable    entertainment    at  every   great  festival 
Superstition,  which  is  apt  to  take  hold  of  those  pas- 
sions which  are  most  vigorous,  frequently  lends  its 
aid  to  confirm  and  strengthen  this  favourite  indina- 
tion.     Their  conjurors  are  accustomed  to  prescribe 
a  solemn  match  at  play,  as  one  of  the  most  elDcacious 
methods  of  appeasing  their  gods,  or  of  restoring  the 
sick  to  health  Qr]. 

From  causes  similiar  to  those  ^^•hich  render  them 
fond  of  play,  the  Americans  are  e:ttreniely  addicted 
to  drunkenness.     It  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 

[/]  Barrcre,  Fr.  Eqiiin.  p.  191.  [m]  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii. 

Sfil,  318.     Lafitau,  ii,  3:J8,  Sec.     Ribas,  Triuiut".  13.  Brickcil, 
?jj.         [j]  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  2ij2. 
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first  exertions  of  human  ingenuity  to  discover  some 
composition  of  an  intoxicating  quality ;  and  there 
is  hardly  any  nition  so  rude,  or  so  destitute  of  in- 
vention, as  not  to  have  succeeded  in  this  fatal  re- 
search.   The  most  barbarous  of  the  American  tribes 
have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  attain  this  art ;  and 
even  those  which  are  so  deficient  in  knowledge,  as  to 
be  unacquainted  with  the  method  of  ^ving  an 
inebriating  strength  to  liquors  by  fermentation,  can 
iccomplish  the  same  end  by  other  means.    The  peo- 
ple of  the  islands  of  North  America,  and  of  Cal^or- 
Qia,  used  for  this  purpose  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  drawn 
ap  with  a  certain  instrument  into  the  nostrils,  the 
Fames  of  which  ascending  to  the  brain,  they  felt  all 
the  transports  and  frenzy  of  intoxication  [^].    In 
ifanost  every  other  part  of  the  New  World,  the  na- 
ives  possessed  tiie  art  of  extracting  an  intoxicating 
iquor  from  maize  or  the  manioc  root,  the  same  sub- 
itances  which  they  convert  into  bread.    The  opera- 
ion  by  which  they  effect  this,  nearly  resembles  the 
Xiinmon  one  of  browing,  but  with  this  difference, 
iiat  in  place  of  yest,  they  use  a  nauseous  infusion  of 
i.certsun  quantity  of  maize  or  manioc  chewed  by 
beir  women.     The  saliva  excites  a  vigorous  fermen- 
ation,  and  in  a  few  days  the  liquor  becomes  fit  for 
Irinking.     It  is  not  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  and 
when  swallowed  in  large  quantities,  is  of  an  intoxica- 
ting quality  [^.]    This  is  the  general  beverage  of 
die  Americans,  which  they  distinguish  by  various 
names,  and  for  which  they  feel  such  a  violent  and 
insatiable  desire,  as  it  is  not  easy  either  to  conceive 
Mr  describe.      Among  polished  nations,  where  a 
Accession  of  various  functions  and  amusements  keeps 
jkt  mind  in  continual  occupation,  the  desire  for 
Urong  drink  is  regulated,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the 

[y]  Ovkdoy  Hist.  ap.  Ramus,  iii.  113.    Venegas,  u  68.  Nau- 
>jg.  de  Cabcca  dc  Vaca»  c.  26.     See  Note  XCI.  [z]  Su- 

lias  ap.  de  Biy,  iii.  111.     Lefjt  ibid.  17 J* 
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dimate,  and  increases  or  diminishes  accordBng  to  the 
variations  of  its  temperature.    In  warm  regions,  tbe 
delicate  and  sensible  frame  of  the  inhabitants  doa 
not  require  the  stimulation  of  fermented  liquorSi 
in  colder  countries,  the  constitution  of  the  natives, 
more  robust  and  more  sluggish,  stands  in  need  of 
generous  liquors  to  quicken  and  animate  it.    But 
among  savages,  the  clesire  of  something  that  is  of 
power  to  intoxicate,  is  in  every  situation  the  same. 
All  the  people  of  America,  if  we  except  some  smadl 
tribes  near  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  whether  natives 
of  the  torrid  zone,  or  inhabitants  of  its  more  tem- 
perate  regions,  or  placed  by  a  harder  fate  in  tbe 
severe  climates  towards  its  northern  or  southern  ex- 
tremity, appear  to  be  equally  under  the  domini(»  of 
this  appetite  [^3*    Such  a  similarity  of  taste,  among 
people  in  such  different  situations,  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  influence  of  some  moral  cause,  and  caumot 
be  considered  as  the  effect  of  any  physical  or  con- 
stitutional want*    While  engaged  in  war  or  in  dK 
chase,  the  savage  is  often  in  the  most  interestng 
situations,  and  all  the  powers  of  his  nature  are  romed 
to  the  most  vigorous  exertions.  But  those  animatiDg 
scenes  are  succeeded  by  long  intervals  of  repose,  du- 
ring which  the  warrior  meets  with  nothing  that  be 
deems  of  sufficient  dignity  or  importance  to  merit 
his  attention.   He  languishes  and  mopes  in  this  seisoo 
of  indolence.    Tbe  posture  of  his  body  is  an  embkiB 
of  the  state  of  his  mind.     In  one  climate,  cowering 
over  the  fire  in  his  cabin  ;  in  another,  stretched undtf 
the  shade  of  some  tree,  he  doses  away  his  time  is 
sleep,  or  in  an  unthinking  joyless  inactivity,  not  ftt 
removed  from  it.     As  strong  liquors  awake  bin 
from  this  torpid  state,  give  a  brisker  motion  to  Ml 

[a]  Gumilla»  i.  257.  Lozano,  Dcscrip.  del  Gran  ChacOt  56^ 
)03.  Ribas,  8.  Ulloar  i.  249,  3.S7.  Marchias,  iv.  4S6.  Ter- 
nandez,  Mission,  de  los  Chiquit.  35.  Barrere,  p.  20S.  BiiBflB^ 
Coavers.  de  Piritu,  31. 
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its,  and  enliven  him  more  thoroughly  than  either 
oing  or  gaming,  bis  love  of  them  is  excessive.  A 
ge,  when  not  engaged  in  action,  is  a  pensive  me* 
holy  animal ;  but  as  soon  as  he  tastes,  or  has  a 
;pect  of  tastinff,  the  into»cating  draught,  he  be- 
les  gay  and  frolicsome  [&]]•  Whatever  be  the 
ision  or  pretext  on  which  the  Americans  assem* 

the  meeting  always  terminates  in  a  debauch. 
ly  of  their  festivals  have  no  other  object,  and 
'  welcome  the  return  of  them  with  transports  of 
As  they  are  not  accustomed  to  restrain  any 
{tite,  they  set  no  bounds  to  this.'  The  riot  often 
inues  without  intermission  several  days;  and 
lever  may  be  the  fisttal  effects  of  their  excess, 
r  never  cease  from  drinking  as  long  as  one  drop 
.quor  remains.  The  persons  of  g^reatest  eminence, 
most  distinguished  warriors,  and  the  chiefs  most 
>wned  for  their  wisdom,  have  no  greater  com- 
id  of  themselves  than  the  most  obscure  member 
tie  community.  Their  eagerness  for  present  en- 
nent  renders  them  bUnd  to  its  fatal  consequences ; 

those  very  men,  who,  in  other  situations,  seem 
ossess  a  force  of  mind  more  than  humane,  are 
bb  instance  inferior  to  children  in  fores^t,  as 
.  as  consideration,  and  mere  slaves  of  brutau  appe« 
[c].  When  their  passions,  naturally  strong,  are 
;htened  and  inflamed  by  drink,  they  are  guilty 
lie  most  enormous  outrages,  and  the  festivity 
om  concludes  without  deeds  of  violence  or  blood<« 

IM-  ...  .         . 

ut,  amidst  this  wild  debauch,  there  is  one  cir- 
kstance  remarkable  ;  the  women,  in  most  of  the 
erican  tribes,  are  not  permitted  to  partake  of  it 
Their  province  is  to  prepare  the  liquor,  to 
'e  it  about  to  the  guests,  and  to  take  care  of  their 

>]  Melendez  Tesorez  Verdad«  iiL  369.         [c]   Ribas,  9. 
«,  i.  338.         Id'}  Lettr.  Edif.  ii.  178.  Torquemada,  Mood. 
u  33&        [0  See  Note  XCIL 
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husbands  and  friends,  when  their  reason  is  over- 
powered. This  exclusion  of  the  women  from  an 
enjoyment  so  highly  valued  by  savages,  may  be  just- 
ly considered  as  a  mark  of  their  inferiority,  and  as 
an  additional  evidence  of  that  contempt  with  which 
they  were  treated  in  the  New  World.  The  people 
of  North  America,  when  first  discovered,  were  not 
acquainted  with  any  intoxicating  drink :  but  as  the 
Europeans  early  found  it  their  interest  to  sup{d]r 
them  with  spirituous  liquors,  drunkenness  soon  be- 
came as  universal  among  them  as  among  their  coun* 
trymen  to  the  south  ;  and  their  women  having  ac- 
quired this  new  taste,  indulge  it  with  as  little  decency 
and  moderation  as  the  men  [/'3* 

It  were  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  detached 
customs  which  have  excited  the  wonder  of  traveUen 
in  America ;  but  I  cannot  omit  one  seemingly  as  sm- 
gular  as  any  that  has  been  mentioned.  When  their 
parents  and  other  relations  become  old,  or  labour 
under  any  distemper  which  their  slender  knowledge^ 
of  the  healing  art  cannot  remove,  the  Americans  cot. 
short  their  days  with  a  violent  hand,  in  order  to 
be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  supporting  and  tend- 
ing them.  This  practice  prevailed  among  the  ruder 
tribes  in  every  part  of  the  continent,  from  Hudson's 
Bay  to  the  river  De  la  Plata  ;  and  however  shocking 
it  may  be  to  those  sentiments  of  tenderness  and  at- 
tachment, which,  in  civilized  life,  we  are  apt  to  con- 
sider as  congenial  with  our  frame,  the  condidon  of 
man  in  the  savage  state  leads  and  reconciles  him  to 
it.  The  same  hardships  and  difEculty  of  procuring 
subsistence,  which  deter  savages,  in  some  cases,  from 
rearing  their  children,  prompt  them  to  destroy  the 
aged  and  infirm.  The  declining  state  of  the  one  is 
as  helpless  as  the  infancy  of  the  other.  The  former 
are  no  less  unable  than  the  latter  to  perform  the 
functions  that  belong  to  a  ^^-arrior  or  hunter,  or  to 

[y  ]  Hutchinson,  Hist,  of  Massachus.  469.     Lafitau,  ii.  IS^* 
Sagard,  146. 
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endure  those  various  distresses  in  which  savages  are 
SO  often  involved,  by  their  own  want  of  foresight 
and  industry.  Their  relations  feel  this,  and,  incapa- 
ble of  attending  to  the  wants  or  weaknesses  of  others, 
their  impatience  under  an  additional  burden  prompts 
tfaem  to  extinguish  that  life  which  they  find  it 
diflkult  to  sustain.  This  is  not  regarded  as  a  deed 
of  cruelty,  but  as  an  act  of  mercy.  An  American 
broken  with  years  and  infirmities,  conscious  that  he 
can  no  longer  depend  on  the  aid  of  those  around 
him,  places  himself  contentedly  in  his  grave  ;  and  it 
is  by  the  hands  of  his  children  or  nearest  relations 
that  the  thong  is  pulled,  or  the  blow  inflicted,  which 
releases  him  for  ever  from  the  sorrows  of  life  [^].  ' 
IX.  After  contemplating  the  rude  American  tribes 
in  such  various  lights,  aner  taking  a  view  of  their 
customs  and  manners  from  so  many  different  stations, 
nothing  remains  but  to  form  a  general  estimate  of 
their  character,  compared  with  that  of  more  polished 
nations.  A  human  being,  as  he  comes  originally 
from  the  hand  of  Nature,  is  every  where  the  samel 
At  his  first  appearance  in  the  state  of  infancy,  whether 
it  be  among  the  rudest  savages,  or  in  the  most 
dvilized  nation,  we  can  (Hscern  no  quality  which 
marks  any  distinction  of  superiority.  The  capacity 
of  improvement  seems  to  be  the  same ;  and  the 
talents  he  may  afterwards  acquire,  as  well  as  the  vir- 
tues he  may  be  rendered  capable  of  exercising,  de- 
pend, in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  state  of  society 
m  which  he  is  placed.  To  this  state  his  mind  naturally 
accomodates  itself,  and  from  it  receives  discipline 
and  culture.  In  proportion  to  the  wants  which  it 
accustoms  a  human  being  to  feel,  and  the  functions 
in  which  these  engage  him,  his  intellectual  powers 
are  called  forth.  According  to  the  connections  which 
it  establishes  between  him  and  the  rest  of  his  species, 

[^]  Cassani»  Histor.  de  N.  Reyno  de  Grao.  p.  303.     Piso, 
f.  Q.    £lli»,  Voy.  191.     GumiUa,  i.  S33. 
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the  affections  of  his  heart  are  exerted.  It  is  only  by 
attending  to  this  great  principle,  that  we  can  discover 
what  is  the  character  of  man  in  every  different 
period  of  his  progress. 

If  we  apply  it  to  savage  life,  and  measure  the  at- 
tainments of  the  human  mind  in  that  state  by  tlus 
standard,  we  shall  find,  according  to  an  observatioa 
which  I  have  already  made,  that  the  inteUectual 
powers  of  man  must  be  extremely  limited  in  their 
operations.  They  are  confined  within  the  narrow 
sphere  of  what  he  deems  necessary  for  supplying  hk 
own  wants.  Whatever  has  not  some  relation  to 
these,  neither  attracts  his  attention,  nor  is  the  object 
of  his  inquiries.  But,  however  narrow  the  bounds 
may  be  within  which  the  knowledge  of  a  savage  is 
circumscribed,  he  possesses  thorouglily  that  snul 
portion  which  he  has  attained.  It  was  not  commu- 
nicated to  him  by  formal  instruction ;  he  does  not 
attend  to  it  as  a  matter  of  mere  speculation  and 
curiosity ;  it  is  the  result  of  his  own  observadon, 
the  fruit  of  his  own  experience,  and  accommodated 
to  his  condition  and  exigencies.  While  employed 
in  the  active  occupations  of  war  or  of  hunting,  he 
often  finds  himself  in  difficult  and  perilous  situationSi 
from  which  the  efforts  of  his  own  sagacity  must  ex- 
tricate him.  Hs  is  frequently  engaged  in  measures, 
where  every  step  depends  upon  his  own  ability  to 
decide,  where  he  must  rely  solely  upon  his  o^n 
penetration  to  discern  the  dangers  to  which  be  is 
exposed,  and  upon  his  own  \nsdom  in  prouding 
against  them,  in  consequence  of  this,  he  feels  the 
knowledge  which  he  possesses,  and  the  efforts  which 
he  makes,  and  either  in  deliberation  or  action  rests 
on  himself  alone. 

As  the  talents  of  individuals  are  exercised  and  im- 
proved by  such  exertions,  much  political  wisdom  is 
said  to  be  displayed  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  their 
small  communities.     The  council  of  old  men  in  an 
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American  tribe,  deliberating  upon  its  interests^  and 
determining  with  respect  to  peace  or  war,  has  been 
compared  to  the  senate  in  more  polished  republics* 
The  proceedings  of  the  former,  we  are  told,  are  often 
no  less  formal  and  sagacious  than  those  of  the  latter. 
Great  political  wisdom  is  exhibited  in  pondering  the 
various  measures  proposed,  and  in  balancing  their 
probable  advantages,  against  the  evils  of  which  they 
may  be  productive.  Much  address  and  eloquence 
are  employed  by  the  leaders,  who  aspire  at  acquiring 
iuch  confidence  with  their  countrymen,  as  to  have 
an  ascendant  in  those  assemblies  [A].  But^  among 
savage  tribes,  the  field  for  displaying  political  talents 
cannot  be  extensive.  Where  the  idea  of  private 
property  is  incomplete,  and  no  criminal  jurisdiction 
18  established,  there  is  hardly  any  function  of  internal 
government  to  exerdse.  Where  there  is  no  com- 
merce, and  scarcely  any  intercourse  among  separate 
tribes ;  where  enmity  is  implacable,  and  hostilities 
are  carried  on  almost  without  intermission ;  there 
will  be  few  points  of  public  concern  to  adjust  with 
their  neighbours;  and  that  department  of  their  affairs 
which  may  be  denominated  foreign,  cannot  be  so 
intricate  as  to  require  much  refined  policy  in  con* 
ducting  it.  Where  individuals  are  so  thoughtless 
and  improvident  as  seldom  to  take  effectual  pre- 
cautions for  self-preservation,  it  is  vain  to  expect 
that  public  measures  and  deliberations  will  be  re- 
gulated by  the  contemplation  of  remote  events.  It 
IS  the  genius  of  savages  to  act  from  the  impulse  of 
present  passion.  They  have  neither  foresight  nor 
temper  to  form  complicated  arrangements  with  re- 
spect to  their  future  conduct.  The  consultations  of 
the  Americans,  indeed,  are  so  frequent,  and  their 
negotiations  are  so  many  [i],  and  so  long  protracted, 
as  to  give  their  proceedings  an  extraordinary  aspect 
of  wisdom.  But  this  is  not  owing  so  much  to  the 
[A]  Charkv.  N.  ft.  iii.  269,  &c.         [i]  See  Note  XCIIL 
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depth  of  their  schemes,  as  to  the  coldness  and  phlegm 
of  their  temper,  which  render  them  slow  in  deter- 
mining [A-].  If  we  except  the  celebrated  league^ 
that  united  the  Five  Nations  in  Canada  into  a  federal 
republic,  which  shall  be  considered  in  its  proper 
place,  we  can  discern  few  such  traces  of  pofitical 
wisdom,  among  the  rude  American  tribes,  as  dis- 
cover any  great  degree  of  foresight  or  extent  of  in- 
tellectual abilities.  Even  among  them,  we  shall 
find  public  measures  more  frequently  directed  by  the 
impetuous  ferocity  of  their  youth,  than  regulated  by 
the  experience  and  wisdom  of  their  old  men. 

As  the  condition  of  man  in  the  savage  state  is  un- 
favourable to  the  progress  of  the  understanding,  it 
has  a  tendency  likewise,  in  some  respects,  to  cheds 
the  exercise  of  affection,  and  to  render  the  heart  con- 
tracted. The  strongest  feeling  in  the  mind  of  a 
savage  is  a  sense  of  his  own  independence.  He  has 
sacrificed  so  small  a  portion  of  his  natural  liberty  by 
becoming  a  member  of  society,  that  he  remains,  in 
a  great  degree,  the  sole  master  of  his  own  actions  [/]. 
He  often  takes  his  resolutions  alone,  without  con- 
sulting, or  feeling  any  connection  with  the  persons 
around  him.  In  many  of  his  operations,  he  stands 
as  much  detached  from  the  rest  of  his  species,  as  if 
he  had  formed  no  union  with  them.  Conscious  bow 
little  he  depends  upon  other  men,  he  is  apt  to  view 
them  with  a  careless  indifference.  Even  the  force 
of  his  mind  contributes  to  increase  this  unconcern, 
and  as  he  looks  not  beyond  himself  in  deliberadng 
with  respect  to  the  part  which  he  should  act,  his 
solicitude  about  the  consequences  of  it  seldom  ex- 
tends farther.  He  pursues  his  own  career,  and  in- 
dulges his  own  fancy,  without  inquiring  or  regard- 
ing whether  what  he  does  be  agreeable  or  offensive 
to  others,  whether  they  may  derive  benefit  or  re* 

>]  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  271. 

7]  Fcrnand^Zy  Missioo.  de  los  Chiquit.  33* 
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ceive  hurt  from  it.  Hence  the  ungovernable  caprice 
of  savages,  their  impatience  under  any  species  of  re- 
straint, their  inability  to  suppress  or  moderate  any 
inclination,  the  scorn  or  neglect  with  which  they 
receive  advice,  their  high  estimation  of  themselves, 
and  their  contempt  of  other  men.  Among  them, 
the  pride  of  independence  produces  almost  the  same 
effects  with  interestedness  in  a  more  advanced  state 
of  society ;  it  refers  every  thing  to  a  man  himself, 
it  leads  him  to  be  indifferent  about  the  manner  in 
which  his  actions  may  affect  other  men,  and  renders 
the  gratification  of  his  own  wishes  the  measure  and 
end  of  conduct. 

To  the  same  cause  may  be  imputed  the  hardness  of 
heart,  and  insensibility,  remarkable  in  all  savage  na- 
tions. Their  minds,  roused  only  by  strong  emotions, 
are  little  susceptible  of  gentle,  delicate,  or  tender  affec- 
tions [w].  Their  union  is  so  incomplete,  that  each 
individual  acts  as  if  he  retained  all  his  natural  rights 
entire  and  undiminished.  If  a  favour  is  conferred 
upon  him,  or  any  beneficial  service  is  performed  on 
his  account,  he  receives  it  with  much  satisfaction, 
because  it  contributes  to  his  enjoyment;  but  this 
sefntiment  extends  not  beyond  himself,  it  excites  no 
sense  of  obligation,  he  neither  feels  gratitude  nor 
thinks  of  making  any  return  [n]»  Even  among  per- 
sons the  most  closely  connected,  the  exchange  of 
those  good  offices  which  strengthen  attachment, 
mollify  the  heart,  and  sweeten  the  intercourse  of  life, 
is  not  frequent.  The  high  ideas  of  independence 
among  the  Americans  nourish  a  sullen  reserve, 
which  keeps  them  at  a  distance  from  each  other. 
The  nearest  relations  are  mutually  afraid  to  make 
any  demand,  or  to  solicit  any  service  [o],  least  it 
should  be  considered  by  the  other  as  imposing  a  bur- 
den or  laying  a  restraint  upon  his  will. 

[m]  Charier.  N.  Fr.  iii.  309.  [»]  Oviedo,  Hi«t.  lib. 

xvi.  c.  2.     See  Hon  XCIV.         [o]  De  U  Potherie,  iii.  28. 
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I  have  already  remarked  the  influence  of  thb  hard 
nnfeeUng  temper  upon  domestic  life,  with  respect 
to  the  connection  between  husband  and  wife,  as  weU 
as  that  between  parents  and  children.  Its  e&cts 
are  no  less  conspicuous,  in  the  performance  of  those 
mutual  offices  of  tenderness  which  the  infirmities 
of  our  natiire  frequently  exact.  Among  some  tribes, 
when  any  of  their  number  are  seized  with  any  violent 
disease,  they  are  generally  abandoned  by  all  around 
them,  who,  careless  of  their  recovery,  fly  in  the  ut- 
most consternation  from  the  supposed  danger  of  in- 
fection [p}»  But  even  where  they  are  not  thus  de^ 
serted,  the  cold  indifference  with  which  they  are  au 
tended  can  afibrd  them  little  consolation.  No  look 
of  sympathy,  no  soothing  expressions,  no  officiout 
services,  contribute  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the 
sufferers,  or  to  make  them  forget  what  they  endure 
[^].  Their  nearest  relations  will  often  refuse  to 
submit  to  the  smallest  inconveniency,  or  to  part  ^th 
the  least  trifle,  however  much  it  may  tend  to  their 
accomodation  or  relief  [r3.  So  little  is  the  breast  of 
a  savage  susceptible  of  those  sentiments  which  prompt 
men  to  that  feeling  attention  which  mitigates  the 
calamities  of  human  life,  that,  in  some  provinces  of 
America,  the  Spaniards  have  found  it  necessary  to 
infor(:e  the  common  duties  of  humanity  by  positive 
laws,  and  to  oblige  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and 
(:hildren,  under  severe  penalties,  to  take  care  of  each 
other  during  their  sickness  [s].  The  same  harshness 
of  temper  is  still  more  conspicuous  in  their  treatment 
of  the  animal  creation.  Prior  to  their  intercourse 
with  the  people  of  Europe,  the  North  Americans 

[/i]  Lettre  de  P.  Cataneo  ap.  Muratori  Christian,  L  S09l 
Tertre,  ii.  410.  LozaoOy  100.  Herrera»  dec  4.  lib.  Yiii.  c.  5. 
dire.  5.  lib.  iv.  c.  2.  Faulkner's  Descript.  of  Patagoniay  9S. 
f  7]  Gumilla,  i.  329.  Lozaoo,  100.  [r]  Garcia,  Origea,  Btu 
90.  Herrera,  dec.  4.  lib.  viii.  c.  5*  [ij  Cogulludo,  Hist,  d^ 
Yacatan.  p.  300. 
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had  some  tame  dogs,  which  accompanied  them  in 
their  hunting  excursions,  and  served  them  ^th 
all  the  ardour  and  fidelity  peculiar  to  the  species. 
But,  instead  of  that  fond  attachment  which  the 
hunter  naturally  feels  towards  those  useful  com^ 
panions  of  his  toils,  they  requite  their  services  with 
neglect,  seldom  feed,  and  never  caress  them  [/]•  In 
other  provinces,  the  Americans  have  become  ac* 
quainted  with  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe,  and 
avail  themselves  of  their  service ;  but  it  is  univer* 
sally  observed  that  they  always  treat  them  harshly 
[tt],  and  never  employ  any  method,  either  for 
breaking  or  managing  them,  but  force  and  cruelty. 
In  every  prt  of  the  deportment  of  man  in  his  savage 
state,  whether  towards  .his  equals  of  the  human 
species,  or  towards  the  animals  below  him^  we  re- 
cognize the  same  character,  and  trace  the  operations 
of  a  mind  intent  on  its  own  gratifications,  and  re« 
gulated  by  its  own  caprice,  with  litde  attention  or 
sensibility  to  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  beings 
ground  him. 

After  explaining  how  unfavourable  the  savage 
state  is  to  the  cultivation  oMie  understanding,  and 
to  the  improvement  of  the  heart,  I  should  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  mention  what  may  be  deemed 
its  lesser  defects,  if  the  character  of  nations,  as  well 
mS  of  individuals,  were  not  often  more  distinctly 
marked  by  circumstances  apparendy  trivial  than  by 
those  of  greater  moment.  A  savage,  frequently 
placed  in  situations  of  danger  and  distress,  depend* 
ing  on  himselfalone,  and  wrapt  up  in  his  own  thoughts 
and  schemes,  is  a  serious  melancholy  animaL  His 
attention  to  others  is  smalL  The  rang^  of  his  own 
ideas  is  narrow.  Hence  that  taciturnity  which  b  so 
disgusting  to  men  accustomed  to  the  open  inter- 
course of  social  conversation.    When  they  are  not 

[/]  CharleT.  N.  Fr.  iiL  119.  887. 
[«]  UUoSi  Notk.  AnerkaB.  812. 
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enga^red  in  action,  the  Americans  often  dt  whole 
days  m  one  posture,  without  opening  their  lips  [>]. 
When  they  to  forth  to  war,  or  to  the  chase,  they 
'  usually  march  in  a  line  at  some  distance  from  one 
another,  and  without  exchan^ng  a  word.  The  same 
profound  silence  is  observed  when  they  row  together 
in  a  canoe  [^].  It  is  only  when  they  are  animated 
by  intoxicating  liquors,  or  roused  by  the  jollity  of  the 
festival  and  dance,  that  they  become  gay  and  con- 
versible. 

To  the  same  causes  may  be  imputed  the  refined 
cunning  with  which  they  form  and  execute  their 
schemes.  Men,  who  are  not  habituated  to  a  liberal 
communication  of  their  own  sentiments  and  wishes, 
are  apt  to  be  so  distrustful,  as  to  place  little  con- 
fidence in  others,  and  to  have  recourse  to  an  insidious 
craft  in  accomplishing  their  own  purposes.  In  civi« 
Kzed  life,  those  persons,  who,  by  their  situation, 
have  but  a  few  objects  of  pursuit  on  which  thar 
minds  incessantly  dwell  are  most  remarkable  for  low 
artifice  in  carrying  on  their  little  projects.  Among 
savages,  whose  views  are  equally  confined,  and  their 
attention  no  less  persevering,  those  circumstances 
must  operate  still  more  powerfully,  and  gradually 
accustom  them  to  a  disingenuous  subtlety  in  all  their 
transactions.  The  force  of  this  is  increased  by  habits 
which  they  acquire  in  carrying  on  the  two  most  in- 
teresting operations  wherein  they  are  engaged.  With 
them  war  is  a  system  of  craft,  in  which  they  trust 
for  success  to  stratagem  more  than  to  open  force, 
and  have  their  invention  continually  on  the  stretch 
to  circumvent  and  surprise  their  enemies.  As  hun- 
ters,  it  is  their  constant  object  to  ensnare,  in  order 
that  they  may  destroy.  Accordingly,  art  and  cun- 
ning have  been  universally  observed  as  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  all  savages.  The  people  of  the 
rude  tribes  of  America  are  remarkable  for  their 

[x]  Voyage  de  Bouguer,  102.  [y]  CharfcT.  iii.  3iQ. 
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artifice  and  duplicity.  Impenetrably  secret  in  for- 
ming their  measures,  they  pursue  them  with  a  patient 
undeviating  attention,  and  there  is  no  refinement  of 
dissimulation  which  they  cannot  employ,  in  order  to 
insure  success.  The  natives  of  Peru  were  engaged 
above  thirty  years,  in  concerting  the  plan  of  that  in- 
surrection which  took  place  under  the  vice-royalty 
of  the  marquis  de  Villa-Garcia ;  and  though  it  was 
communicated  to  a  great  number  of  persons  in  all 
different  ranks,  no  mdication  of  it  ever  transpired 
during  that  long  period ;  no  man  betrayed  his  trust, 
or  by  an  unguarded  look,  or  rash  word,  gave  rise  to 
any  suspicion  of  what  was  intended  [r:].  The  dis- 
simulation and  craft  of  individuals  is  no  less  remark- 
able than  that  of  nations.  When  set  upon  deceiving, 
they  wrap  themselves  up  so  artificially,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  penetrate  into  their  intentions,  or  to  de- 
tect their  designs  [a]. 

•  But  if  there  be  defects  or  vices  peculiar  to  the 
savage  state,  there  are  likewise  virtues  which  it  in- 
spires, and  good  qualities,  to  the  exercise  of  which 
it  is  friendly.  I'he  bonds  of  society  sit  so  loose  upon 
the  members  of  the  more  rude  American  tribes,  that 
they  hardly  feel  any  restraint.  Hence  the  spirit  of 
independence,  which  is  the  pride  of  a  savage,  and 
which  he  considers  as  the  unalienable  prerogative  of 
man.  Incapable  of  control,  and  disdaining  to  ac- 
knowledge any  superior,  his  mind,  though  limited 
in  its  powers,  and  erring  in  many  of  its  pursuits,  ac- 
quires such  elevation  by  the  consciousness  of  its  own 
freedom,  that  he  acts  on  some  occasions  with  as- 
tonishing force,  and  perseverance,  and  dignity. 

As  independence  nourishes  this  high  spirit  among 
savages,  the  perpetual  wars  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged call  it  forth  into  action.  Such  long  intervals 
of  tranquillity  as  are  frequent  in  polibhcd  societies 

[«]  Vova;jc  de  Ulloa,  li.  SCO. 

[a]  Gmnilla,  i.  162.    Charlcv.  iii.  109. 
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are  unknown  in  the  savage  state.    Their  enmities,  as 
I  have  observed,  are  implacable  and  immortal.    The 
valour  qf  the  young  men  is  never  allowed  to  rust  in 
inaction.  The  hatchet  is  always  in  their  hand,  either 
for  attack  or  defence.    Even  in  their  hunting  excur- 
sions, they  must  be  on  their  guard  against  surprise 
from  the  hostile  tribes,  by  which  they  are  surround* 
ed.    Accustomed  to  continual  alarms,  they  grow 
£imiliar  with  danger ;  courage  becomes  an  habitual 
virtue,  resulting  naturally  from  their  situation,  and 
strengthened  by  constant  exertions.    The  mode  of 
displaying  fortitude  may  not  be  the  same  in  small 
and  rude  communities,  as  in  more  powerful  and 
civilized  states.    Their  system  of  war,  and  standard 
of  valour,  may  be  formed  upon  different  principles, 
but  in  no  situation  does  the  human  mind  rise  mors 
superior  to  the  sense  of  danger,  or  the  dread  of  deathi 
than  in  its  most  simple  and  uncultivated  state. 

Another  virtue  remarkable  among  savages,^  is  at- 
tachment to  the  community  of  which  they  an 
members.    From  the  nature  of  their  political  union, 
one  might  expect  this  tie  to  be  extremely  feeUct 
But  there  are  circumstances  which  render  the  in- 
fluence, even  of  their  loose  mode  of  association,  very 
powerful.     The  American  tribes  are  small;  com- 
bined against  their  neighbours,  in  prosecution  of  an- 
cient enmities,  or  in  avenging  recent  injuries,  their 
interests  and  operations  are  neither  numerous  nor 
complex.    These  are  objects  which  the  uncultivated 
understanding  of  a  savage  cannot  comprehend.   His 
heart  is  capable  of  forming  connections,  which  are  so 
little  diffused.    He  assents  with  warmth  to  pubfic 
measures,  dictated  by  passions  similar  to  those  which 
direct  his  own  conduct.    Hence  the  ardour  with 
which  individuals  undertake  the  most  perilous  ser- 
vice, when  the  community  deems  it  necessary.  Hence 
their  fierce  and  deep-rooted  antipathy  to  the  public 
enemies.    Hence  their  zeal  for  the  honour  of  their 
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tribe,  and  that  love  of  their  country,  which  prompts 
them  to  brave  danger  that  it  may  triumph,  and  to 
endure  the  most  exquisite  torments,  without  a  groan, 
that  it  may  not  be  disgraced . 

Thus  in  every  situation  where  a  human  being  can 
be  placed,  even  the  most  unfavourable,  there  are 
virtues  which  peculiarly  belong  to  it;  there  are 
affections  which  it  calls  forth ;  there  is  a  species  of 
happiness  which  it  yields.  Nature,  with  most  bene- 
ficent intention,  conciliates  and  forms  the  mind  to  its 
condition ;  the  ideas  and  mshes  of  man  extend  not 
beyond  that  state  of  society  to  which  he  is  habituated. 
What  it  presents  as  objects  of  contemplation  or  en« 

i'oyment  fills  and  satisfies  his  mind,  and  he  can  hard- 
y  conceive  any  other  mode  of  life  to  be  pleasant,  or 
even  tolerable.  The  Tartar,  accustomed  to  roam 
over  extensive  plains,  and  to  subsist  on  the  product 
of  hb  herds,  imprecates  upon  his  enemy,  as  the 
greatest  of  all  curses,  that  he  may  be  condemned  to 
reside  in  one  place,  and  to  be  nourished  with  the  top 
of  a  weed.  The  rude  Americans,'fond  of  their  own 
pursuits,  and  satisfied  with  their  own  lot,  are  equally 
unable  to  comprehend  the  intention  or  utility  of  the 
various  accommodations  which,  in  more  polished 
sodety,  are  deemed  essential  to  the  comfort  of  life. 
Far  from  complaining  of  their  own  situation,  or 
viewing  that  of  men  in  a  more  improved  state  with 
admiration  or  envy,  they  regard  themselves  as  the 
standard  of  excellence,  as  beings  the  best  entitled,  as 
well  as  the  most  perfectly  qualified,  to  enjoy  real 
happiness.  Unaccustomed  to  any  restraint  upon 
their  will  or  their  actions,  they  behold  with  amaze- 
ment  the  inequality  of  rank  and  the  subordination 
which  take-  place  in  civilized  life,  and  consider  the 
voluntary  submission  of  one  man  to  another  as  a  re- 
nunciation, no  less  base  than  unaccountable,  of  the 
first  distinction  of  humanity.  Void  of  foresight,  as 
well   as  free  from  care  themselves,  and  delighted 

VOL..  I.  NO.  .'J.  B  b 
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with  that  state  of  indolent  security,  they  wonder 
at  the  anxious  precautions,  the  unceasing  industry, 
and  complicated  arrangements  of  £uropeans,in  guard-* 
ing  against  distant  evils,  or  providing  for  future 
wants ;  and  they  often  exdaim  against  their  pre* 
postcrous  folly,  in  thus  multiplying  the  troubles,  and 
increasing  the  labour  of  life  [  &]•    This  preference 
of  their  own  manners  is  conspicuous  on  every  occa- 
sion.    Even  the  names,  by  w^hich  the  various  nations 
wish  to  be  distinguished,  are  assumed  from  this  idea 
of  their  own  pre-eminence.    The  appellation  whidi 
the  Iroquois  give  to  themselves  is,  tlie  chief  of  wen 
[c].     Caraibe^  the  original  name  of  the  fierce  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Windward  Islands,  signifies  the  xcartike 
people  [(/].     The  Cherokees,  from  an  idea  of  their 
own  superiority,  call  the  Europeans  Nothings,  or  the 
accursed  race,  and  assume  to  themselves  tlie  name 
of  the  beloved  people  [e].  *  The  same  principle  re- 
gulated the  notions  of  the  other  Americans  concer- 
ning' the  Europeans ;  for  although,  at   first,  thejr 
were  filled  with  astonishment  at  their  arts,  and  with 
dread  of  their  power,  they  soon  came  to  abate  their 
estimation  of  men,  whose  maxims  of  life  were  so 
different  from  thei^r  own.    Hence  they  called  them 
thejroth  of  the  sea,  men  without  father  or  mother. 
They  supposed,  that  either  they  had  no  country  of 
their  own,  and  therefore  invaded  that  which  belong- 
ed to  others  [ /']  ;  or  that,  being  destitute  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  at  home,  they  were  obliged  to  roam 
over  the  ocean,  in  order  to  rob  such  as  were  more 
amply  provided. 

Men,  thus  satisfied  with  their  condition,  are  ftr 
from  any  inclination  to  relinquish  their  own  habits, 
or  to  adopt  those  of  civilized  life.     The  transition  is 

■/i]  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  30S.     Laboiilaiu  ii.  97. 

V]  Coldcn,  1.  fJ.         [r/]  Rochcfort,  Hist,  dcs  Antilles, 455. 

^?]  Adair,  Hist,  of  Amer.  Indians,  p.  32. 

.yj  Btnzon.  iiist.  Novi  Orbif,  lib.  iii.  c.  21. 
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too  violent  to  be  suddenly  made.  Even  where  en- 
deavours have  been  used  to  wean  a  savage  from  his 
own  customs,  and  to  render  the  accommodations  of 
polished  society  familiar  to  him  ;  even  where  he  has 
been  allowed  to  taste  of  those  pleasures,  and  has  been 
honoured  with  those  distinctions,  which  are  the  chief 
objects  of  our  desire,  he  droops  and  languishes  under 
the  restraint  of  laws  and  forms,  he  seizes  the  first 
opportunity  of  breaking  loose  from  them,  and  re- 
turns with  transport  to  the  forest  or  the  wild,  where 
he  can  enjoy  a  careless  and  uncontrolled  freedom  f^], 

Tiius  i  have  finished  a  laborious  delineation  of  the 
character  and  manners  of  the  uncivilized  tribes  scat- 
tered over  the  vast  continent  of  America.  In  this, 
I  aspire  not  at  rivalling  the  great  masters  who  have 
painted  and  adorned  savage  life,  either  in  boldness 
of  design,  or  in  the  glow  and  beauty  of  their  colour* 
ing.  1  am  satisfied  with  the  more  humble  merit  of 
having  persisted  with  patient  industry,  in  viewing 
my  subject  in  many  various  lights,  and  collecting 
from  the  most  accurate  observers  such  detached,  and 
often  minute  features,  as  might  enable  me  to  exhibit 
a  portrait  that  resembles  the  original. 

Before  I  close  this  part  of  my  work,  one  observa- 
tion more  is  necessary,  in  order  to  justify  the  conclu- 
sions which  1  have  formed,  or  to  prevent  the  mistakes 
into  which  such  as  examine  them  may  falL    In  con- 
templating the  inhabitants  of  a  country  so  widely 
extended  as  America,  great  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  diversity  of  climates  under  which  they  are 
l^aced.     The  influence  of  this  I  have  pointed  out 
■With  respect  to  several  important  particulars,  which 
have  been  the  object  of  research ;  but  even  where  it 
has  not  been  mentioned,  it  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked.   The  provinces  of  America  are  of  such  dif- 
ferent temperament,  that  this  alone  is  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  distinction  between  their  inhabitants. 

To]  Charleir.  N.  Fr.  iii.  322. 
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In  every  part  of  the  earth  where  man  exists,  the 
power  of  climate  operates,  with  decisive  influence, 
upon  his  condition  and  character.  In  those  countries 
which  approach  near  to  the  extremes  of  heat  or  odd, 
this  influence  is  so  conspicuous  as  to  strike  every 
eye.  Whether  we  consider  man  merely  as  an  am« 
inal,  or  as  being  endowed  with  rational  powers  which 
fit  him  for  activity  and  speculation,  we  shall  find 
that  he  has  uniformly  attained  the  greatest  perfection 
of  which  his  nature  is  capable,  in  the  temperate  n« 
gions  of  the  globe.  There  his  constitution  is  moit 
vigorous,  his  organs  most  acute,  and  his  form  most 
beautiful.  There,  too,  he  possesses  a  superior  extent 
of  capacity,  greater  fertility  of  imagination,  moie 
enterprising  courage,  and  a  sensibility  of  heart  wbidi 
gives  birth  to  desires,  not  only  ardent,  but  pm^ 
vering.  In  this  favourite  situation  he  has  displayed 
the  utmost  efforts  of  his  genius,  in  literature,  in 
|K>licy,  in  commerce,  in  war,  and  in  all  the  arts  wUdi 
improve  or  embellish  life  [A]. 

This  powerful  operation  of  climate  is  fek  oxat 
sensibly  by  rude  nations,  and  produces  greater  efieob 
than  in  societies  more  improved.  The  talents  of 
civilized  men  are  continually  exerted  in  renderiog 
their  own  condition  more  comfortable ;  and  by  their 
ingenuity  and  inventions,  they  can,  in  a  great  mea^ 
sure,  supi^y  the  defects,  and  gaurd  against  the  incoa- 
veniences  of  any  climate.  But  the  improvident 
savage  is  afiected  by  every  circumstance  pecnfiar  to 
his  situation.  He  takes  no  precaution  either  to  on* 
tigate  or  improve  it.  Like  a  plant  or  an  animal,  he 
is  formed  by  the  climate  under  which  he  b  pbced, 
and  feels  the  full  force  of  its  influence* 

In  surveying  the  rude  nations  of  America,  dib 
natural  distinaion  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
temperate  and  torrid  zones  is  very  remarkable.  They 

[A]  Dr.  Ferguson's  Essay  on  the  Hist,  of  Civil  Societj,  p«t 
ill.  c.  1. 
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may,  accordinglv,  be  divided  into  two  great  classes. 
The  one  comprehends  all  the  North  Americans,  from 
the  river  St.  Laurence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  toge- 
ther with  the  people  of  Chili,  and  a  few  small  tribes 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  southern  continent. 
To  the  other  belong  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands^ 
and  those  settled  in  the  various  provinces  which 
extend  from  the  isthmus  of  Darien  almost  to  the 
southern  confines  of  Brasil,  along  the  east  side  of  the 
Andes.  In  the  former,  which  comprehends  all  the 
regions  of  the  temperate  zone  that  in  America  are 
inhabited,  the  human  species  appears  manifestly  to 
be  more  perfect.  The  natives  are  more  robust,  more 
active,  more  intelligent,  and  more  courageous.  They 
possess,  in  the  most  eminent  degree,  that  force  of 
mind  and  love  of  independence  which  I  have  pointed 
out  as  the  chief  virtues  of  man  in  his  savage  state. 
They  have  defended  their  liberty  with  persevering 
fortitude  against  tlie  Europeans,  who  subdued  the 
other  rude  nations  of  America  with  the  greatest  ease. 
The  natives  of  the  temperate  zone  are  the  only  peo- 
ple in  the  New  World  who  are  indebted  for  their 
freedom  to  their  own  valour.  The  North  Americans, 
though  long  encompassed  by  three  formidable  Euro- 
pean powers,  still  retain  part  of  their  original  posses- 
sions, and  continue  to  exist  as  independent  nation?. 
The  people  of  Chili,  though  early  invaded,  still  main- 
tain a  gallant  contest  with  the  Spaniards,  and  have 
set  bounds  to  their  encroachments ;  whereas,  in  the 
warmer  regions,  men  are  more  feeble  in  their  frame, 
less  vigorous  in  the  efforts  of  their  mind,  of  a  gentle 
but  dastardlv  spirit,  more  enslaved  by  pleasure,  and 
more  sunk  in  indolence.  Accordingly,  it  is  in  the 
torrid  zone  that  the  Europeans  have  most  completely 
established  their  dominion  over  America ;  the  most 
fertile  and  desirable  provinces  in  it  are  subjected  to 
(heir  yoke ;  and  if  several  tribes  there  still  enjoy  in- 
dependence, it  is  either  because  they  have  never  been 
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attacked  by  an  enemy  already  satiat;^  with  conquesti 
and  possessed  of  larger  territories  than  he  was  able 
to  occupy,  or  because  they  have  been  saved  from  c^ 
pression  by  their  remote  and  inaccessible  situatiofl, 
Conspicuous  as  this  distinction  may  appear  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  those  different  regions,  it 
is  not,  however,  universal.  Moral  and  political  causes^ 
as  I  have  formerly  observed,  affect  the  disposidon 
and  character  of  individuals  as  wxll  as  nations,  still 
more  powerfully  than  the  influence  of  climate.  There 
are,  accordingly,  some  tribes,  in  various  parts  of  the 
torrid  zone,  possessed  of  courage,  high  Sfnrit,  and 
the  love  of  independence,  in  a  degree  hardly  inferior 
to  the  natives  of  more  temperate  climates.     We  are 
too  little  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those  people, 
to  be  able  to  trace  the  several  circumstances  in  their 
progress  and  condition,  to  which  they  are  indebted 
tor  this  remarkable  pre-eminence.    The  fact,  never- 
theless, is  certain.     As  early  as  the  first  voyage  of 
Columbus,  he  received  information  that  sevenl  of 
the  islands  were  inhabited  by  the  Caribbees^  a  fierce 
race  of  men,  nowise  resembling  their  feeble  and  timid 
neighbours.     In  his  second  expedition  to  the  New 
World,  he  found  this  information  to  be  just,  and 
was  himself  a  witness  of  their  intrepid  valour  [i} 
The  same  character  they  have  maintained  invariably 
in  all  subsequent  contests  with  the  people  of  Europe 
[A  j ;  and,  even  in  our  times,  we  have  seen  than 
make  a  gallant  stand  in  defence  of  t^e  last  territory 
which  the  rapacity  of  their  invaders  had  left  in  their 
pi>{i5icssii)n  [/J.     8ome  nations  in  Brasil  were  no  less 
tnnineiu  for  vigour  of  mind,  and  bravery  in  war  [m]. 
Tho  jvoplo  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien  boldly  met  the 
S|>aniai\ls  in  the  field,  and  frequently  repelled  those 
tpi  tuivlablo  invaders  [;?].     Other  instances  might  be 

1 1 1  l.ifc  of  Columbus,  c.  47,  4S.     See  Notb  XCV. 

I.)    Rov'liefort,  Hwt.  des  Antillee,  531.  [/]    See  Nori 

\iV  L  [wj  Lcry  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  207,  fi^c.  [/»]  HencHi 
Ucv.  1.  lib,  \.  c.  \!>y  &c.:  dec.  2.  passim. 
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produced.  It  is  not  attending  to  any  single  cause  or 
principle,  how  powerful  and  extensive  soever  its  in- 
fluence may  appear,  that  we  can  explain  the  actions, 
or  account  for  the  character  of  men.  Even  the  law 
of  climate,  more  universal,  perhaps,  in  its  operation 
than  any  that  affects  the  human  species,  cannot  be 
applied,  in  judging  of  their  conduct,  without  any 
exceptions. 
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1518.]  XTTHEN  Grijalva  returned  to  Cuba,  ho 
▼  ▼  found  the  armament  destined  to  at- 
tempt the  conquest  of  that  rich  country  which  he 
had  discovered,  almost  complete.  Not  only  ambition, 
but  avarice,  had  urged  Velasque?  to  hasten  his  pre- 
parations ;  and  having  such  a  prospect  of  gratifying 
both,  he  had  advanced  considerable  sums  out  of  his. 
private  fortune  towards  defraying  the  expence  of  the 
expedition.  At  the  same  time,  he  exerted  his  influ- 
ence as  governor,  in  engaging  the  most  distinguished 
persons  in  the  colony  to  undertake  the  service  [r/]. 
At  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  nation  was 
adventurous  to  excess,  a  number  of  soldiers,  eager 
to  embark  in  any  daring  enterprise,  soon  appeared. 
But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  find  a  person  quahfiod  to 
take  the  command  in  an  expedition  of  so  much  im- 
portance ;  and  the  character  of  Velasquez,  who  had 
the  right  of  nomination,  greatly  increased  the  diHl- 
culty  of  the  choice.  Though  of  most  aspiring  ambi- 
tion, and  not  destitute  of  talents  for  government,  he 
possessed  neither  such  courage,  nor  such  vigour  and 
activity  of  mind,  as  to  undertake  in  person  the  con- 
duct of  the  armament  which  he  was  preparing.  In 
(his  embarrassing  situation,  he  formed  the  chimerical 

[a]  Sec  Note  XCVII. 
Bb  4 
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scheme,  not  only  of  atchieving  great  exploits  by  a 
deputy,  but  of  securing  to  himself  the  glory  of  ooli- 
quests  which  were  to  be  made  by  another.  In  tip 
e^cecution  of  this  plan,  he  fondly  aimed  at  recondUnlJ^, 
contradictions.  He  M'as  solicitous  to  choose  a  com- 
mander of  intrepid  resolution,  and  of  superior  alnK* 
ties,  because  he  knew  these  to  be  requisite  in  wder 
to  ensure  success ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  from  the 
jealousy  natural  to  little  minds,  he  wished  this  person 
to  be  of  a  spirit  so  tame  and  obsequious,  as  to  be 
entirely  dependent  on  his  ^dll.  But  when  he  came 
to  apply  those  ideas  in  forming  an  opinion  concern- 
ing the  several  officers,  who  occurred  to  his  thoughts 
as  worthy  of  being  entrusted  with  the  command,  be 
soon  perceived  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  such 
incompatible  qualities  united  in  one  character.  Such 
as  were  distinguished  for  courage  and  talents  were 
too  high-spirited  to  be  passive  instruments  in  bis 
hand.  Those  who  appeared  more  gentle  and  tract- 
able, were  destitute  of  capacity,  and  unequal  to  the 
charge.  This  augmented  his  perplexity  and  his  fears. 
He  deliberated  long,  and  with  nmch  solicitude,  and 
was  still  wavering  in  his  choice,  when  Amador  de 
Lares,  the  royal  treasurer  in  Cuba,  and  Andres  Duero, 
his  own  secretary,  the  two  persons  in  whom  he 
chiefly  confided,  were  encouraged  by  this  irresolution 
to  propose  a  new  candidate,  and  they  supported  their 
recommendation  with  such  assiduity  and  address, 
that  no  less  fatally  for  Velasquez  than  happily  tor 
their  country,  it  proved  successful  [&]. 

The  man  whom  they  pointed  out  to  him  was  Fer- 
nando Cortes.  He  was  born  at  Medellin,  a  soall 
town  in  Estremadura,  in  the  year  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  descended  from  a  family 
of  noble  blood,  but  of  very  moderate  fortune.  Being 
originally  destined  by  his  parents  to  the  study  of  law, 

[^]  B.  Diaz.  c.  19.  Gomara,  Croa.  c.  ?•  Hctrcra,  dec.  1?. 
Lb.  lii.  c.  11. 
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as  the  most  likely  method  of  bettering  his  condition^ 
he  was  sent  early  to  the  university  of  Salamanca, 
where  he  imbibed  some  tincture  of  learning.    But 
he  was  soon  disgusted  with  an  academic  life,  which 
cUd  not  suit  his  ardent  and  restless  genius,  and  retired 
to  Medellin,  where  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to 
active  sports  and  marti^  exercises.    At  this  period 
of  life,  he  was  so  impetuous,  so  overbearing,  and  so 
dissipated,  that  his  hther  was  glad  to  comply  with 
his  inclination,  and  send  him  abroad  as  an  adventurer 
in  arms.    There  were  in  that  age  two  conspicuous 
theatres,  on  which  such  of  the  Spanish  youth  as 
courted  military  glory  might  display  their  valour ; 
one  in   Italy,   under  the  command   of  the  Great 
Captsun ;  the  other  in  the  New  World.     Cortes  pre- 
fierred  the  former,  but  was  prevented  by  indisposi- 
tion from  embarking  with  a  reinforcement  of  troops 
sent  to  Naples.    Upon  this  disappointment  he  turned 
his  views  towards  America,  whither  he  was  allured 
by  the  prospect  of  the  advantages  which  he  might 
derive  from  the  patronage  of  Ovando  [r],  the  gover- 
nor of  Hispaniola,  who  was  his  kinsman.     When  he 
landed  at  St.  Domingo  in  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  four,  his  reception  was  such  as  equalled  his  most 
sanguine  hopes,  and  he  was  employed  by  the  {gover- 
nor in   several  honourable  and  lucrative  stations. 
These  however  did  not  satisfy  his  ambition ;  and  in 
the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven,  he 
obtamed  permission  to  accompany  Diego  Velasquez 
in  his  expedition  to  Cuba,     in  this  service  he  distin- 
guished liimself  so  much,  that,  notwithstanding  some 
"Wolent  contests  with  Velasquez,  occasioned  by  trivial 
events,  unworthy  of  remembrance,  he  was  at  length 
taken  into  favour,  and  received  an  ample  concession 
of  lands  and  of  Indians,  the  recompence  usually  bs- 
stowed  upon  adventurers  in  the  New  World  [r/J. 
Though  Cortes  had  not  hitherto  acted  in  high 
[c]  See  Note  XCVIII.         [</J  Gonura,  Cron.  c.  1,  %  3. 
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command,  he  had  displayed  such  qualities  in  several 
scenes  of  difficulty  and  danger,  as  raised  univosai 
expectation,  and  turned  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen 
towards  him,  as  one  capable  of  performing  great 
things.  The  turbulence  of  youth,  as  soon  as  he  found 
objects  and  occupations  suited  to  the  ardour  of  his 
mmd,  gradually  subsided,  and  settled  into  a  habit  of 
regular  indefatigable  activity.    The  impetuosity  of 
his  temper,  when  be  came  to  act  with  his  equals, 
insensibly  abated,  by  being  kept  under  restraint,  and 
mellowed  into  a  cordial  soldierly  frankness.    These 
qualities  were  accompanied  with  calm  prudence  in 
concerting  his  schemes,  with  persevering  vigour  in 
executing  them,  and  with  what  is  peculiar  to  supe^ 
rior  genius,  the  art  of  gaining  the  confidence  and 
governing  the  minds  of  men.    To  all  which  were 
added,  the  inferior  accomplishments,  that  strike  the 
vulgar,  and  command  their  respect ;   a  graceful  per- 
son, a  winning  aspect,  extraordinary  address  in  nui^ 
tial  exercises,  and  a  constitution  of  such  vigour  as  to 
be  capable  of  enduring  any  fatigue. 

As  soon  as  Cortes  was  mentioned  to  Velasquez  by 
his  two  confidents,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
at  length  found  what  he  had  hitherto  sought  in  vain, 
a  man  with  talents  for  command,  but  not  an  object 
for  jealousy.  Neither  the  rank  nor  the  fortune  of 
Cortes,  as  he  imagined,  were  such  that  he  could 
aspire  at  independence.  He  had  reason  to  believe 
that  by  his  own  readiness  to  bury  ancient  animosities 
in  oblivion,  as  well  as  his  liberality  in  conferring 
several  recent  favours,  he  had  already  gained  the 
good*will  of  Cortes,  and  hoped,  by  this  new  and 
unexpected  mark  of  confidence,  that  he  might  attadi 
him  for  ever  to  his  interest. 

Cortes,  receiving  his  commission  [Oct.  23,]  with 
the  warmest  expressions  of  respect  and  gratitude  to 
the  governor,  immediately  erected  his  standard  be- 
fore his  own  house,  appeared  in  a  military  dress,  a^d^ 
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assumed  all  the  ensigns  of  his  new  dignity.    His 
utmost  Influence  and  activity  were  exerted  in  per- 
suading  many  of  his  friends  to  engage  in  the  service, 
and  in  urging  forward  the  preparations  for  the  voy- 
age.    All  his  own  funds,  together  with  what  money 
he  could  raise  by  mortgaging  his  lands  and  Indians, 
were  expended  in  purchasing  military  stores  and 
provisions,  or  in  supplying  the  wants  of  such  of  his 
officers,  as  were   unable  to  equip  themselves  in  a 
manner  suited  to  their  rank  [^].     Inoffensive^  and 
even  laudable  as  this  conduct  was,  his  disappointed 
competitors  were  malicious  enough  to  give  it  a  turn 
to  his  disadvantage.  They  represented  him  as  aiming 
already,  with  little  disguise,  at  establishing  an  inde- 
pendent authority  over  his  troops,  and  endeavourinj 
to  secure  their  respect  or  love  by  his  ostentatious  ani 
interested  liberality.    They  reminded  Velasquez  of 
his  former  dissensions  with  the  man  in  whom  he  now 
reposed  so  much  confidence,  and  foretold  that  Cortes 
would  be  more  apt  to  avail  himself  of  the  power, 
which  the  governor  was  inconsiderately  putting  in 
his  hands,  to  avenge  past  injuries,  than  to  requite 
recent  obligations.    These  insinuations  made  such 
impression  upon  the  suspicious  mind  of  Velasquez, 
that  Cortes  soon  observed  some  symptoms  of  a 
growing  alienation  and  distrust  in  his  behaviour,  and 
was  advised  by  Lares  and  Duero,  to  hasten  his  de- 
parture, before  these  should  become  so  confirmed,  as 
to  break  out  with  open  violence.    Fully  sensible  of 
this  danger,  he  urged  forward  his  preparations  with 
such  rapidity,  that  he  set  sail  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba 
on  the  eighteenth  of  November,  Velasquez  accompa- 
nying him  to  the  shore,  and  taking  leave  of  him 
with  an  appearance  of  perfect  friendship  and  confi- 
dence, though  he  had  secretly  given  it  in  charge  to 
some  of  Cortes*  officers,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon 
every  part  of  their  commander's  conduct  [/* ]• 

[O  See  NoT£XClX.  [/J  Gomira,  Cron.c.  7.  B.  Dias.c.2a 
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Cortes  proceeded  to  Trinidad^  a  small  settlement 
on  the  same  side  of  the  island,  where  he  was  joined 
by  several  adventurers,  and  received  a  supply  of  pro* 
visions  and  military  stores,  of  which  his  stock  was 
still  very  incomplete.    He  had  hardly  left  St.  Jago, 
when  the  jealousy  which  had  been  working  in  the 
breast  of  Velasquez,  grew  so  violent,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  suppress  it.    The  armament  was  no  k>nger 
under  his  own  eye  and  direction ;  and  he  felt,  that 
as  his  power  over  it  ceased,  that  of  Cortes  would 
become  more  absolute.    Imagination  now  aggravated 
every  circumstance  which  had  formerly  exated  sus- 
picion :  the  rivals  of  Cortes  industriously  threw  in 
reflections  which  increased  his  fears ;   and  with  no 
less  art  than  malice  they  called  superstition  to  their 
aid,  employing  the  predictions  of  an  astrologer  in 
order  to  complete  the  alarm.     All  these,  by  their 
united  operation,  produced  the  desired  effect.    Velai* 
quez  repented  bitterly  of  his  own  imprudence,  in 
having  committed  a  trust  of  so  much  importance  to 
a  person  whose  fidelity  appeared  so  doubtful,  and 
hastily  dispatched   instructions   to   Trinidad,  em- 
powering Verdu^o,  the  chief  magistrate  there,  to 
deprive  Cortes  of  his  commission.    But  Cortes  had 
already  made  such  progress  in  gaining  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  his  troops,  that,  finding  officers  as 
^'ell  as  soldiers  equally  zealous  to  support  his  autho- 
rity, he  soothed  or  intimidated  Verdugo,  and  ^m 
permitted  to  depart  from  Trinidad  without  moksts^ 
tion. 

From  Trinidad  Cortes  sailed  for  the  Havana,  i^ 
order  to  raise  more  soldiers,  and  to  complete  the 
victualling  of  his  fleet.  There  several  persons  of  dis- 
tinction entered  into  the  service,  and  engaged  to. 
supply  what  provisions  were  still  wanting ;  but  as  it 
was  necessary  to  allow  them  some  time  for  perform- 
ing what  they  had  promised,  Velasquez,  sensible  that 
Ike  ought  no  longer  to  rely  on  a  man  of  whom  he 
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had  SO  Openly  discovered  his  distrust,  availed  himself 
of  the  interval,  which  this  unavoidable  delay  afforded, 
in  order  to  make  one  attempt  more  to  wrest  the 
command  out  of  the  hands  of  Cortes.  He  loudly 
complained  of  Verdugo's  conduct,  accusing  him 
either  of  childish  facility,  or  of  manifest  treachery, 
in  suffering  Cortes  to  escape  from  Trinidad.  Anxious 
to  gaurd  against  a  second  disappointment,  he  sent  a 
person  of  confidence  to  the  Havana,  with  peremptory 
injunctions  to  Pedro  Barba,  his  lieutenant-governor 
in  that  colony,  instandy  to  arrest  Cortes,  to  send 
him  prboner  to  St,  Jago  under  a  strong  gaurd,  and 
to  countermand  the  sailing  of  the  armament  until  he 
should  receive  fsirther  orders.  He  wrote  likewise  to 
the  principal  officers,  requiring  them  to  assist  Barba 
in  executing  what  he  had  given  him  in  charge.  But 
before  the  arrival  of  hb  messenger,  a  Franciscan  friar 
of  St.  Jago  had  secretly  conveyed  an  account  of  this 
interesting  transaction  to  Bartholomew  de  Olmedo, 
a  monk  of  the  same  order,  who  acted  as  chaplain  to 
the  expedition. 

Cortes,  forewarned  of  the  danger,  had  time  to 
take  precautions  for  his  own  safety.  His  first  step 
was  to  find  some  pretext  for  removing  from  the 
Havana  Diego  de  Ordaz,  an  officer  of  g^eat  merit, 
but  in  whom,  on  account  of  his  known  attachment 
to  Velasquez,  he  could  not  confide  in  this  trying  and 
delicate  juncture.  He  gave  him  the  command  of  a 
vessel,  destined  to  take  on  board  some  provisions  in 
a  small  harbour  beyond  Cape  Antonio,  and  thus 
made  sure  of  his  absence,  without  seeming  to  suspect 
his  fidelity.  When  he  was  eone,  Cortes  no  longer 
concealed  the  intentions  of  Velasquez  from  his 
troops ;  and  as  officers  and  soldiers  were  equally  im« 
patient  to  set  out  on  an  expedition,  in  preparing  for 
which  most  of  them  had  expended  all  their  fortunes^ 
they  expressed  their  astonishment  and  indignation 
at  that  illiberal  jealousy  to  which  the  governor  was 
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about  to  sacrifice,  not  only  the  honour  of  their  gene- 
ral^ but  all  their  sanguine  hopes  of  glory  and  wealth. 
"With  one  voice  they  entreated  that  he  would  not 
abandon  the  important  station  to  which  he  had  such 
a  good  title.  They  conjured  him  not  to  deprive  them 
of  a  leader  whom  they  followed  with  such  well-found- 
ed confidence,  and  offered  to  shed  the  last  drop  of 
tlieir  blood  in  maintaining  his   authority.     Cortes 
was  easily  induced  to  comply  with  what  he  himself 
so  ardently  desired.     He  swore  that  he  would  never 
desert  soldiers  who  had  given   him  such   a  signal 
proof  of  their  attachment,  and  promised  instantly  to 
conduct  them  to  that  rich  country,  which  had  been 
so  long  the  object  of  their  thoughts  and  wishes. 
This  declaration  was  received  with  transports  of 
military  applause,  accompanied  with  threats  and  im- 
precations against  all  who  should  presume  to  call  in 
question  the  jurisdiction  of  their  general,  or  to  ob- 
struct the  execution  of  his  designs. 

Every  thing  was  now  ready  for  their  departure; 
but  though  this  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  the 
united  eflbrt  of  the  Spanish  power  in  Cuba  ;  though 
every  settlement  had  contributed  its  quota  of  men 
and  provisions ;  though  the  governor  had  laid  out 
considerable  sums,  and  each  adventurer  had  exhaust- 
ed his  stock,  or  strained  his  credit,  the  poverty  of 
the  preparations  was  such  as  must  astonish  the  pre* 
sent  age,  and  bore,  indeed,  no  resemblance  to  an 
armament  destined  for  the  conquest  of  a  great  empire. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  eleven  vessels ;  the  largest  of 
a  hundred  tons,  which  was  dignified  by  the  name  of 
Admiral ;  three  of  seventy  or  eighty  tons,  and  the 
rest  small  open  barks.  On  board  of  these  were  six 
hundred  and  seventeen  men  ;  of  which  five  hundred 
and  eight  belonged  to  the  land  service,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  nine  were  seamen  or  artificers.  The  sol- 
diors  wore  divided  into  eleven  companies,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  ships ;  to  each  of  which  Cortes 
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appointed  a  captain,  and  committed  to  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  vessel  while  at  sea,  and  of  the  men  when 
on  shore  f^].  As  the  use  of  fire-arms  among  the 
nations  of  Europe  was  hitherto  confined  to  a  few 
battalions  of  regularly  disciplined  infantry,  only 
thirteen  soldiers  were  armed  with  muskets,  thirty- 
two  were  cross-bow  men,  and  the  rest  had  swords 
and  spears.  Instead  of  the  usual  defensive  armour, 
which  must  have  been  cumbersome  in  a  hot  climate, 
the  soldiers  wore  jackets  quilted  with  cotton,  which 
experience  had  taught  the  Spaniards  to  be  a  sufficient 
protection  against  the  weapons  of  the  Americans. 
They  had  only  sixteen  horses,  ten  small  field  pieces, 
and  four  falconets  [A]. 

With  this  slender  and  ill-provided  train  did  Cortes 
set  sail  [Feb.  10,  1519],  to  make  war  upon  a  mo- 
narch whose  dominions  were  more  extensive  than 
all  the  kingdoms  subject  to  the  Spanish  crown.  As 
religious  enthusiasm  always  mingled  with  the  spirit 
of  adventure  in  the  New  World,  and,  by  a  combina- 
tion still  more  strange,  united  with  avarice,  in 
prompting  the  Spaniards  to  all  their  enterprises,  a 
large  cross  was  displayed  in  their  standards,  with 
this  inscription.  Let  us  follow  the  cross^Jbr  under  this 
sign  tee  shall  conquer. 

So  powerfully  were  Cortes  and  his  followers  ani- 
mated with  both  these  passions,  that  no  less  eager  to 
plunder  the  opulent  country  whether  they  were 
bound,  than  zealous  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith 
among  its  inhabitants,  they  set  out,  not  with  the 
solicitude  natural  to  men  going  upon  dangerous 
services,  but  with  that  confidence  which  arises  from 
security  of  success,  and  certainty  of  the  divine  pro- 
tection. 

As  Cortes  had  determined  to  touch  at  every 
place  where  Grijalva  had  visited,  -he  steered  directly 
towards  the  island  of  Cozumel :  there  be  had  the 

lg'\  See  Note  C.  [A]  B,  Diaz.  c.  19. 
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good  fortune  to  redeem  Jerome  de  Ag^ilar,  a  Spa^ 
niard,  who  had  been  eight  years  a  prisoner  among 
the  Indians.     This  man  was  perfectly  acquainted  wim 
a  dialect  of  their  language,  understood  through  a 
krge  extent  of  country,  and  possessing  besides  a  con- 
siderable share  of  prudence  and  sagacity,  proved  ex- 
tremely useful  as  an  interpreter.    From  Cozumel, 
Cortes  proceeded  to  the  river  of  Tabasco  [^March  4], 
in  hopes  of  a  reception  as  friendly  as  Grijalva  had 
met  with  there,  and  of  finding  gold  in  the  same 
abundance ;  but  the  disposition  of  the  natives,  from 
some  unknown  cause,  was  totally  changed.     After 
repeated  endeavours  to  conciliate  their  good-will,  he 
was  constrained  to  have  recourse  to  violence.  Hot^h 
the  forces  of  the  enemy  were  numerous,  and  ad- 
vanced with  extraordinary  courage,  they  were  rout- 
ed with  great  slaughter,  in  several  successive  actiQns» 
The  loss  which  they  sustained,  and  still  more  the  as* 
tonishment  and  terror  excited  by  the  destructive 
effect  of  the  fire-arms,  and  the  dreadful  appearance 
of  the  horses,  humbled  their  fierce  spirits,  and  in* 
duced  them  to  sue  for  peace.    1  hey  acknowledged 
the  king  of  Castile  as  their  sovereign,  and  granted 
Cortes  a  supply  of  provisions,  with  a  present  of  cot- 
ton garments,  some  gold,  and  twenty  female  slaves 

Cortes  continued  his  course  to  the  westward, 
keeping  as  near  the  shore  as  possible,  in  order  to 
observe  the  country ;  but  could  discover  no  proper 
place  for  landing,  until  he  arrived  at  St.  Juan  de 
Ulua  [/'I.  As  he  entered  this  harbour  [April  2],  a 
large  canoe,  full  of  people,  among  whom  were  two 
who  seemed  to  be  persons  of  distinction,  approached 
his  ship  with  signs  of  peace  and  amity.  They  ame 
on  board  without  fear  or  distrust,  and  addressed 
him  in  a  most  respectful  manner,  but  in  a  language 

[r]  See  Note  CI.  [it]  B.  Diaz.  c.  31—86.     Gomin, 

Ciuii.  c.  IS — '23.     Herferay  dec.  2.  lib.  ir.  c.  11,  &c« 
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Lher  unknown  to  Aguilan  Cortes  was  In  the 
t  perplexity  and  distress,  at  an  event  of  which 
antly  foresaw  all  the  consequences,  and  already 
s  hesitation  and  uncertainty  with  which  he 

carry  on  the  great  schemes  which  he  medi- 
if,  in  his  transactions  with  the  natives,  he  must 
1  entirely  upon  such  an  imperfect,  ambiguous, 
mjectural  mode  of  communication,  as  the  use 
IS.  But  he  did  not  remain  long  in  his  embar- 
r  situation:  a  fortunate  accident  extricated 
irhen  his  own  sagacity  could  have  contributed 
owards  his  relief!     One  of  the  female  slaves, 

he  had  received  from  the  cazique  of  Tobasco, 
led  to  be  present  at  the  first  interview  between 

and  his  new  guests.  She  perceived  hb  dis- 
IS  well  as  the  confusion  of  Aguilar ;  and  as 
rfectly  understood  the  Mexican  language,  she 
tied  what  they  said  in  the  Yucatan  tongue,  with 
Aguilar  was  acquainted.  This  woman,  known 
ards  by  the  name  of  Donna  Marina,  and  who 

a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  history  of  the  New 
I,  where  great  revolutions  were  brought  about 
all  causes  and  inconsiderable  instruments,  was 
n  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Mexican  empire. 
g  been  sold  as  a  slave  in  the  early  part  of  her 
ter  a  variety  of  adventures  she  fell  into  the 
of  the  Tabascans,  and  had  resided  long  enough 
r  them    to  acquire  their  language,  without 

the  use  of  her  own.  Though  it  was  both 
s  and  troublesome  to  converse  by  the  inter* 
n  of  two  different  interpreters,  Cortes  was  so 

pleased  with  having  discovered  this  method 
rying  on  some  intercourse  with  the  people  of 
itry  into  which  he  was  determined  to  penetrate, 
1  the  transports  of  his  joy  he  considered  it  as 
)le  interposition  of  Providence  in  his  favour  [Z]^ 

I.  Diaz.  c.  37*  SS^  39.    Gomara,  Croa.  c.  25,  26.     Hcr- 
:c.  2.  lib.  T.  c.  4. 
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He  now  learned,  that  the  two  persons  whom  he 
had  received  on  board  of  his  ship  were  deputies 
from  Teutile  and  EHlpatoe,  two  officers  entrusted 
with  the  government  of  that  province,  by  a  great 
monarch,  whom  they  called  Montezuma ;  and  that 
they  were  sent  to  inquire  what  his  intentions  were 
in  visiting  their  coast,  and  to  offer  him  what  assis« 
tance  he  might  need,  in  order  to  continue  his  voy- 
age. Cortes,  struck  with  the  appearance  of  those 
people,  as  well  as  the  tenor  of  the  message,  assured 
them,  in  respectful  terms,  that  he  approached  their 
country  with  most  friendly  sentiments,  and  came  to 
propose  matters  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
their  prince  and  his  kingdom,  which  he  would  un- 
fold  more  fully,  in  person,  to  the  governor  and 
the  general.  Next  iT\orning,  without  waiting  for 
any  answer,  he  landed  his  troops,  his  horses,  and 
artillery ;  and  having  chosen  proper  ground,  began 
to  erect  huts  for  his  men,  and  to  fortify  his  camp. 
The  natives,  instead  of  opposing  the  entrance  of 
those  fatal  guests  into  their  country,  assisted  them  in 
all  their  operations,  with  an  alacrity  of  which  they 
had  ere  long  good  reason  to  repent. 

Next  day  Teutile  and  Pilpatoe  entered  the  Spanish 
camp  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  Cortes  consider* 
ing  them  as  the  ministers  of  a  great  monarch,  entitled 
to  a  degree  of  attention  very  different  from  that 
which  the  Spaniards  were  accustomed  to  pay  to  the 
petty  caziques,  with  whom  they  had  intercourse  in 
the  isles,  received  them  with  much  formal  ceremony. 
He  informed  them,  that  ho  came  as  ambassador  from 
Don  Carlos  of  Austria,  king  of  Castile,  the  greatest 
monarch  of  the  East,  and  was  intrusted  with  pro- 
positions of  such  moment,  that  he  could  impart  them 
to  none  but  the  emperor  Montezuma  himself,  anJ 
therefore  required  them  to  conduct  him,  without 
loss  of  time,  into  the  presence  of  their  master.    The 
I^lcxican  oillccrs  could  not  conceal  their  uneasiness 
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a  request  which  they  knew  would  be  disagreeable, 
d  which  they  foresaw  might  prove  extremely 
ibarrassing  to  their  sovereign,  whose  mind  had  been 
ed  with  many  disquieting  apprehensions,  ever  since 
3  former  appearance  of  tne  Spaniards  on  his  coasts. 
It  before  they  attempted  to  dissuade  Cortes  from 
listing  on  this  demand,  they  endeavoured  ta  con- 
iate  his  good  will,  by  in  treating  him  to  accept  of 
tain  presents,  which,  as  humble  slaves  of  Mon- 
:uma,  they  laid  at  his  feet.  They  were  introduced 
th  great  parade,  and  consisted  of  fine  cotton  cloth, 
plumes  of  various  colours,  and  of  ornaments  of 
Id  and  silver,  to  a  considerable  value ;  the  work- 
inship  of  which  appeared  to  be  as  curious  as  the 
terials  were  rich.  The  display  of  these  produced 
effect  very  different  from  what  the  Mexicans  in- 
ided.  Instead  of  satisfying,  it  increased  the  avidity 
the  Spaniards,  and  rendered  them  so  eager  and 
patient  to  become  masters  of  a  country  which 
mnded  with  such  precious  productions,  that 
rtes  could  hardly  listen  with  patience  to  the 
;uments  which  Pilpatoe  and  Teutile  employed  to 
suade  him  from  visiting  the  capital,  and  in  a  haughty 
ermined  tone  he  insisted  on  his  demand,  of  being 
nittcd  to  a  personal  audience  of  their  sovereign, 
ring  this  interview,  some  painters,  in  the  train 
the  Mexican  chiefs,  had  been  diligently  employ- 
in  delineating,  upon  white  cotton  cloths,  figures 
the  ships,  the  horses,  the  artillery,  the  soldiers, 
1  whatever  else  attracted  their  eyes,  as  singular, 
lien  Cortes  observed  this,  and  was  informed  that 
fse  pictures  were  to  be  sent  to  Montezuma,  in 
ler  to  convey  to  him  a  more  lively  idea  of  the 
mge  and  wonderful  objects  now  presented  to 
:ir  view,  than  any  words  could  communicate,  he 
olved  to  render  the  representation  still  more  ani- 
ted  and  interesting,  by  exhibiting  such  a  spectacle 
might  give  both  them  and  their  monarch  an 

cc2 
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awful  Impression  of  the  extraordinary  prowess  of  lus 
followers,  and  the  irre^tible  force  of  their  arioSt 
The  trumpets,  by  his  order,  sounded  an  alarm ;  the 
troops,  in  a  moment,  formed  in  order  of  battle,  the 
infantry  performed  such  martial  exercises  as  were 
best  suited  to  display  the  effect  of  their  different 
weapons ;  the  horse,  in  various  evolutions,  gave  a 
speomen  of  their  agility  and  strength ;  the  artiHery, 
pointed  towards  the  thick  woods  which  surrounded 
the  camp,  were  fired,  and  made  dreadful  havoc  among 
the  trees.  The  Mexicans  looked  on  with  that  silent 
amazement  which  is  natural  when  the  mind  is  strudc 
with  objects,  which  are  both  awfol  and  above  its  oom- 
prehension.  But,  at  the  explosion  of  the  cannon, 
many  of  them  fled,  some  fell  to  the  ground,  and  di 
were  so  much  confounded  at  the  sight  of  men  whose 
power  so  nearly  resembled  that  of  the  gods,  that 
Cortes  found  it  difficult  to  compose  and  re-assoie 
them.  The  planters  had  now  many  new  oUects  on 
which  to  exercise  their  art,  and  they  put  their  fancy 
on  the  stretch  in  order  to  invent  figures  and  symbdb 
to  represent  the  extraordinary  things  which  they 
had  seen. 

Messengers  were  immediately  dispatched  to  Mon- 
tezuma, with  those  pictures,  and  a  full  account  of 
every  thing  that  had  passed  since  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  by  them  Cortes  sent  a  present  oi 
some  European  curiosities  to  Montezuma,  which, 
though  of  no  great  value,  he  believed  would  be  ac- 
ceptable on  account  of  their  novelty.  The  Mencan 
monarchs,  in  order  to  obtain  early  information  of 
every  occurrence  in  all  the  corners  of  their  extensive 
empire,  had  introduced  a  refinement  in  police,  un- 
known, at  that  time  in  Europe.  They  had  couriers 
posted  at  proper  stations  along  the  principal  roads; 
and  as  these  were  trained  to  agility  by  a  regnhr 
education,  and  relieved  one  another  at  moderate  &- 
tanccs,  they  conveyed  intelligence  with  surpriflog 
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rapidity.  Though  the  capital  in  which  Montezuma . 
residqd  was  above  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from 
St.  Juan  de  Ulua,  Cortes'  pvesents  were  carried  thi* 
ther,  and  an  answer  to  his  demands  was  recdved 
in  a  few  days.  ^  The  same  officers  who  had  hitherto 
treated  wit  a  the  Spaniards,  were  employed  to  deliver 
this  answer ;  but  as  they  knew  how  repugnant  the 
determination  of  their  master  was  to  all  the  schemes 
and  wishes  of  the  Spanish  commander,  they  would 
xot  venture  to  make  it  known  until  they  had  pre- 
viously endeavoured  to  sooth  and  mollify  him.  For 
this  purpose,  they  renewed  their  negotiation,  by  in- 
troducing a  train  of  a  hundred  Indians,  loaded  ^th 
f  resents  sent  to  him  by  Montezuma.  The  magni- 
oence  of  these  was  such  as  became  a  great  monarch, 
and  far  exceeded  any  idea  which  the  Spaniards  had 
hitherto  formed  of  his  wealth.  They,  were  placed 
on  xt\Skts  s{>read  on  the  ground,  in  such  order,  as 
shewed  them  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Cortes  and 
Ids  officers  viewed,  with  admiration,  the  various 
manufactures  of  the  country,  cotton  stufis  so  fine, 
and  of  such  delicate  texture,  as  to  resemble  silk ; 
pictures  of  animals,  trees,  and  other  natural  objects, 
vormed  with  feathers  of  different  colours,  disposed 
and  mingled  mth  such  skill  and  elegance,  as  to  rival 
the  works  of  the  pencil  in  truth  and  oeauty  of  imita« 
fson.  But  what  chiefly  attracted  (heir  eyes,  were 
two  large  plates  of  a  circular  form,  one  of  massive 
^gdd  representing  the  sun,  the  other  of  silver,  an 
emblem  of  the  moon  [m].  These  were  accompanied 
with  bracelets,  collars,  rings,  and  other  trinkets  of 
gold;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  which 
could  give  the  Spaniards  a  Complete  idea  of  what  the 
country  afforded,  with  some  boxes  filled  with  pearls, 
precious  stones,  and  grains  of  gold  unwrought,  as 
tbey  had  been  found  in  the  mines  or  rivers.  Cortes 
received  all  these  with  an  appearance  of  profound 

[m]  See  Note  CXI. 
C  C  3 
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veneration  for  the  monarch  by  whom  they  were 
bestowed.  But  when  the  Mesdcans,  presuming  upon 
this,  informed  him,  that  their  master,  though  be 
desired  him  to  accept  of  what  he  had  sent  as  a  token 
of  regard  for  that  monarch  whom  Cortes  represent- 
ed, would  not  give  his  consent  that  foreign  troops 
should  approach  nearer  to  his  capital,  or  even  allow 
them  to  continue  longer  in  his  dominions,  the  Spa- 
nish general  declared,  in  a  manner  more  resolute  and 
peremptory  than  formerly,  that  he  must  insist  on  his 
first  demand,  as  he  could  not  without  dishonour, 
return  to  his  own  country,  until  he  was  admitted 
into  the  presence  of  the  prince  whom  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  visit  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign.  The 
Mexicans,  astonished  at  seeing  any  *man  dare  to  op- 
pose  that  will,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  con- 
sider as  supreme  and  irresistible,  yet  afraid  of  pre- 
cipitating their  country  into  an  open  rupture  with 
such  formidable  enemies,  prevailed  with  Cortes  to 
promise,  that  he  would  not  move  from  his  present 
camp,  until  the  return  of  a  messenger,  whom  they 
had  sent  to  Montezuma  for  farther  instructions  [«} 
The  firmness  with  which  Cortes  adhered  to  his 
original  proposal,  should  naturally  have  brought  the 
negotiation  between  him  and  Montezuma  to  a  speedy 
issue,  as  it  seemed  to  leave  the  Mexican  monarch  no 
choice,  but  either  to  receive  him  with  confidence  as 
a  friend,  or  to  oppose  him  openly  as  an  enemy.  The 
latter  was  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
haughty  prince  in  possession  of  extensive  power. 
1  he  mexican  empire,  at  this  period,  was  at  a  pitdi 
of  grandeur  to  which  no  society  ever  attained  in  so 
short  a  period.  Though  it  had  subsisted,  according 
to  their  own  traditions,  only  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  its  dominion  extended  from  the  North  to 
the  South  Sea,  over  territories  stretching,  with  some 

[w]  B.  Diaz.  c.  39.     Gomara,  Cron,  c.  27.     Henert,  dcci 
2.  lib.  v«  c.  5>  6. 
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small  interruption^  above  five  hundred  leagues  from 
east  to  west,  and  more  than  two  hundred  from  north 
to  south,  comprehending  provinces  not  inferior  in 
fertility,  population,  and  opulence,  to  any  in  the  tor- 
rid zone.  The  people  were  warlike  and  enterprising ; 
the  authority  of  the  monarch  unbounded,  and  ms 
revenues  considerable.  If,  with  the  forces  which 
might  have  been  suddenly  assembled  in  such  an  em- 
pire, Montezuma  had  fallen  upon  the  Spaniards  while 
encamped  on  a  barren  unhealthy  coast,  unsupported 
by  any  ally,  without  a  place  of  retreat,  and  destitute 
of  provisions,  it  seems  to  be  impossible,  even  with  all 
the  advantages  of  their  superior  fliscipline  and  arms, 
that  they  could  have  stood  the  shock,  and  they  must 
either  have  perished  in  such  an  unequal  contest,  ojf 
have  abandoned  the  enterprise. 

As  the  power  of  Montezuma  enabled  him  to  take 
this  spirited  part,  his  own  dispositions  were  such  as 
seemed  naturally  to  prompt  him  to  it.  Of  all  the 
princes  who  had  swayed  the  Mexican  sceptre,  he  was 
the  most  haughty,  the  most  violent,  s^nd  the  most* 
impatient  of  control.  His  subjects  looked  up  to  him 
with  awe,  and  his  enemies  with  terror.  The  former 
he  governed  with  unexampled  rigour,  but  they  were 
impressed  with  such  an  opinion  of  his  capaaty,  as 
commanded  their  respect ;  and,  by  many  victories 
over  the  latter,  he  had  spread  hr  the  dread  of  his 
arms,  and  had  added  several  considerable  provinces  to 
his  dominions.  But  though  his  talents  might  be 
suited  to  the  transactions  of  a  state  so  imperfectly 
polished  as  the  Mexican  empire,  and  sufficient  to 
conduct  them  while  in  their  accustomed  course,  they 
were  altogether  inadequate  to  a  conjuncture  so  ex- 
traordinary, and  did  not  qualify  him  either  to  judge 
with  the  discernment,  or  to  act  with  the  decision, 
requisite  in  such  trying  emergence. 

From  the  moment  that  the  Spaniards  appeared  on 
l^is  coast,  he  discovered  symptoms  of  timidity  an4 
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embarrassment.  '  Instead  of  taking  such  resolutioni 
as  the  consciousness  of  his  own  p^wi^i:,  or  the  memory 
of  his  former  exploits,  might  have  inspired,  he  de« 
liberated  with  an  anxiety  and  hesitation  ^hich  did 
not  escape  the  notice  of  his  meanest  courtiers.    The 
perplexity  and  discomposure  of  Montezuma's  miod 
upon  this  occasion,  as  well  as  the  general  dismay  of 
his  subjects,  were  not  owing  wholly  to  the  impres* 
sion  which  the  Spaniards  had  made  by  the  novehy 
of  their  appearance  and  the  terror  of  their  arms,    to 
origin  may  be  traced  up  to  a  more  remote  source* 
There  was  an  opinion,  if  we  may  believe  the  earliest 
and  most  authentic  Spanish  historians,  almost  uni* 
versal  among  the  Americans,  that  some   dreadliil 
calamity  was  impending  over  their  heads,  from  a  race 
of  formidable  invaders  who  should  come  from  regions 
towards  the  rising  sun,  to  overrun  and  desdbite  thdr 
country.    Whether   this  disquieting  apprehension 
flowed  from  the  memory  of  some  natural  calamity 
which  had  afflicted  that  part  of  the  globe,  and  impres- 
sed the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  with  superstitions 
fears  and  forebodings,  or  whether  it  was  an  imagine 
tion    accidentally  suggested  by  the   astonishment 
which  the  first  sight  of  a  new  race  of  men  occasioned, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine.     But  as  the  Mexians 
were  more  prone  to  superstition  than  any  people  in 
the  New  World,  they  were  more  deeply  affected  by 
the  appearance  of  the  Spaniards,  whom  their  credulity 
instantly  represented  as  the  instrument  destined  to 
bring  about  this  fatal  revolution  which  they  dreaded. 
Under  those  circumstances,  it  ceases  to  be  incredible 
that   a  handful  of  adventurers  should  alarm  the 
monarch  of  a  great  empire,  and  all  his  subjects  [o]. 
Notwithstanding  the  influence  of  this  i.npression, 
when  the  messenger  arrived  from  the  Spanish  camp 

[o]  Cortep,  relatione  Seconda,  ap.  Ramus,  iii.  2S4|  235. 
Hcrtera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iii.  c.  1.  lib.  5*  c.  11.  lib.  Tii.  c.  6.  Goiatrai 
CroB.  c.  66,  9Uf  144. 
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with  an  account  that  the  leader  of  the  strangers, 
adhering  to  his  original  demand,  refused  to  obey  the 
order  enjoining  him  to  leave  the  country,  Mon- 
tezuma assumed  some  degree  of  resolution,  and,  in 
a  transport  of  rage  natural  to  a  fierce  prince  unaccus- 
tomed  to  meet  with  any  opposition  to  his  will,  he 
threatened  to  sacrifice  those  presumptuous  men  to 
his  gods.  But  his  doubts  and  fears  quickly  return- 
ed, and  instead  of  issuing  orders  to  carry  his  threats 
into  execution,  he  again  called  hb  ministers  to  confer 
and  offer  their  advice.  Feeble  and  temporising  mea- 
sures will  always  be  the  result  when  men  assemUe 
to  deliberate  in  a  situation  where  they  ought  to  act. 
The  Mexican  counsellors  took  no  effectusd  measure 
for  expelling  such  trouUesome  intruders,  and  were 
satisfied  with  issuing  a  more  positive  injunction, 
requiring  them  to  leave  the  country ;  but  this  they 
preposterously  accompanied  with  a  present  of  such 
value,  as  proved  fresh  inducement  to  remain  there. 
Meanwhile,  the  Spaniards  were  not  without  solici- 
tude or  a  variety  of  sentiments,  in  deliberating  am- 
cerning  their  own  future  conduct.  From  what  they 
had  already  seen,  many  oi  them  formed  such  ex* 
travagant  ideas  concerning  the  opulence  of  the  coun- 
try, that  despising  danger  or  hardships,  when  they 
had  in  view  treasures  which  appeared  to  be  inex- 
haustible, they  were  eager  to  attempt  the  conquest. 
Others,  estimating  the  power  of  the  Mexican  empire 
by  its  wealth,  and  enumerating  the  various  proofs 
which  had  occurred  of  its  being  under  a  well-regulated 
administration,  contended,  that  it  would  be  an  act  of 
the  wildest  frenzy  to  attack  such  a  state  with  a  small 
body  of  men,  in  want  of  provisions,  unconnected 
with  any  ally,  and  already  enfeebled  by  the  diseases 
peculiar  to  the  climate,  and  the  loss  of  several  of  their 
number  [/)].  Cortes  secretly  applauded  the  advo- 
cates  for  bold  measures,  and  cherished  their  roman- 
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tic  hopes,  as  such  ideas  corresponded  with  his  own^ 
and  favoured  the  execution  of  the  schemes  which 
he  had  formed.  From  the  time  that  the  susjncions 
of  Velasquez  broke  out  with  open  violence  in  the 
attempts  to  deprive  him  of  the  command,  Cortes 
saw  the  necessity  of  dissolving  a  connection  wUch 
would  obstruct  and  embarrass  all  bis  operations,  and 
watched  for  a  proper  opportunity  of  coming  to  a 
jBnal  rupture  with  him.  Having  this  in  view,  he 
had  laboured  by  every  art  to  secure  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  his  soldiers.  With  his  abilities  for  com^ 
mand,  it  vr^s  easy  to  gain  their  esteem ;  and  hu 
followers  were  quickly  satisfied  that  they  tnight 
rely,  with  perfect  confidence,  on  the  conduct  and 
courage  of  their  leader.  Nor  was  it  more  difficult 
to  acquire  their  aflection.  Among  adventurers^ 
nearly  of  the  same  rank,  and  serving  at  their  own 
expence,  the  dignity  of  command  did  not  elevate 
a  general  above  mingling  with  those  who  acted 
under  him.  Cortes  availed  himself  of  this  freedom 
of  intercourse,  to  insinuate  himself  into  their  favour^ 
and  by  his  affable  manners,  by  well-timed  acts  of 
liberality  to  some,  by  insipiring  all  with  vast  hopes, 
and  by  allowing  them  to  trade  privately  with  the 
natives  [y],  he  attached  the  greater  part  of  his  sd« 
diers  so  fiirmly  to  himself,  that  they  almost  forgot 
that  the  armament  had  been  fitted  out  by  the 
authority,  and  at  the  expence,  of  another. 

During  those  intrigues,  Teutile  arrived  with  the 
present  from  Montezuma,  and,  together  with  it, 
delivered  the  ultin^ate  order  of  that  monarch  to  de- 
part instantly  out  of  his  dominions ;  and  when  Cortes, 
instead  of  complying,  renewed  his  request  of  an 
audience,  the  Mexican  turned  from  him  abruptly, 
and  quitted  the  camp  with  looks  and  gestures  which 
stf  ongly  expressed  his  surprise  and  resentment.  Next 
mornmg,  none  of  the  natives,  who  used  to  frcqueni 
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the  camp  in  great  numbers,  in  order  to  barter  with 
the  soldiers,  and  to  bring  in  provisions,  appeared. 
All  friendly  correspondence  seemed  now  to  be  at  an 
end,  and  it  was  expected  every  moment  that  hosti- 
lities would  commence.     This,  though  an  event  that 
might  have  been  foreseen,  occasioned  a  sudden  con- 
sternation among  the  Spaniards,  which  emboldened 
the  adherents  of  Velasquez  not  only  to  murmur  and 
cabal  against  their  general,  but  to  appoint  one  of 
their  number  to  remonstrate  openly  against  his  im- 
prudence in  attempting  the  conquest  of  a  mighty 
empire  with  such  inadequate  force,  and  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  returning  to  Cuba,  in  order  to  refit  the 
fleet  and  augment  the  army.     Diego  de  Ordaz,  one 
of  his  principal  officers,  whom   the  malecontents 
charged  with  this  commission,  delivered  it  with  a 
soldierly  freedom  and  bluntness,  assuring  Cortes  that 
he  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  army.    He 
listened  to  this  remonstrance  without  any  appearance 
of  emotion,  and  as  he  well  knew  the  temper  and 
wishes  of  his  soldiers,  and  foresaw  how  they  would 
receive  a  proposition  fatal  at  once  to  all  the  splendid 
hopes  and  schemes  wl)ich  they  had  been  forming 
wnth  such  complacency,  he  carried  his  dissimulation 
so  far  as  to  seem  to  relinquish  his  own  measures  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  Ordaz,  and  issued 
orders  that  the  army  should  be  in  readiness  next  day 
to  re-imbark  for  Cuba.     As  soon  as  this  was  known, 
the  disappointed  adventurers  exclaimed  and  threaten- 
ed ;  the  emissaries  of  Cortes,  mingling  with  them, 
inflamed  their  rage ;  the  ferment  became  eeneral ; 
the  whole  camp  was  almost  in  open  mutiny ;  all 
demanding  with  eagerness  to  see  their  commander. 
Cortes  was  not  slow  in  appearing ;  when,  with  one 
voice,  officers  and  soldiers  expressed  their  astonish- 
ment and  indignation  at.  the  orders  which  they  had 
received.     It  was  unworthy,  they  cried,  of  the  Cas- 
tilian  courage,  to  be  daunted  at  the  first  aspect  of 
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dinger,  aind  infamous  to  fly  before  any  enemy  ap- 
peared. For  their  parts,  they  were  determined  not 
to  relinquish  an  enterprise,  that  had  hitherto  been 
successful,  and  which  taided  so  visibly  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  true  religion,  and  to  advance  the 
glory  and  interest  of  their  country. .  Happy  under 
his  command,  they  would  follow  him  with  alacrity 
through  every  danger,  in  quest  of  those  settlemeBts 
and  treasures  which  he  had  so  long  held  out  to  their 
view ;  but  if  he  chose  rather  to  return  to  Cuba,  and 
tamely  give  up  all  hb  hopesof  distinction  and  opuknoe 
to  an  envious  rival,  they  would  instantly  choose 
another  general  to  conduct  them  in  that  path  of 
glory,  which  he  had  not  spirit  to  enter. 

Cortes,  delighted  with  their  ardour,  tookno  oflfence 
at  the  boldness  with  which  it  was  uttered.  The 
sentiments  were  what  he  himself  had  inspired,  aod 
the  warmth  of  expression  satisfied  him  that  his  fol- 
lowers had  imbibed  them  thoroughly.  He  affected 
however,  to  be  surprised  at  what  he  heard,  declaring 
that  his  orders  to  prepare  for  embarking  were  issued 
from  a  persuasion  that  this  was  agreeable  to  his 
troops ;  that,  from  deference  to  w^hat  he  had  been 
informed  was  their  inclination,  he  had  sacrificed  his 
own  private  opinion,  which  was  firmly  bent  on  es- 
tablishing immediately  a  settlement  on  the  sea-coast, 
and  then  on  endeavouring  to  penetrate  into  die 
interior  part  of  the  country ;  that  now  he  was  con- 
vinced of  his  error ;  and  as  he  perceived  that  they 
were  animated  with  the  generous  spirit  which  breath- 
ed in  every  true  Spaniard,  he  would  resume,  with 
fresh  ardour,  his  original  plan  of  (^eration,  and  doubt- 
ed not  to  conduct  them,  in  the  career  of  victory,  to 
$uch  independent  fortunes  as  their  valour  mented. 
Upon  this  declaration,  shouts  of  applause  testified 
the  excess  of  their  joy.  The  measure  seemed  to 
be  taken  with  unanimous  consent ;  such  as  seqretly 
condemned  it  being  obliged  to  join  in  the  acdama* 
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tions,  partly  to  coticeal  their  disaffection  from  thieir 
general,  and  partly  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  cowar- 
dice from  their  feUow-soldiers  [r]. 

Without  allowing  his  men  time  to  cool  or  to  re- 
flect, Cortes  set  about  carrying  his  design  into  exe- 
cution. In  order  to  give  a  beginning  to  a  colony,  he 
assembled  the  principal  persons  in  his  army,  and  by 
their  suffrage  elected  a  council  and  magistrates  ia 
whom  the  government  was  to  be  vested.  As  men 
naturally  transplant  the  institutions  and  forms  of  the 
mother-country  into  their  new  settlements,  this  was. 
framed  upon  the  model  of  a  Spanish  corporation. 
The  magistrates  were  distinguished  by  the  same 
names  and  ensigns  of  office,  and  were  to  exercise  a 
similar  jurisdiction.  All  the  persons  chosen  were 
most  firmly  devoted  to  Cortes,  and  the  instrument 
of  their  election  was  framed  in  the  king's  name» 
without  any  mention  of  their  dependence  on  Velas- 
quez* The  two  principles  of  avarice  and  enthu- 
siasm, which  prompted  the  Spaniards  to  all  their  en- 
terprises in  the  New  World,  seem  to  have  concurred 
in  suggesting  the  name  which  Cortes  bestowed  on 
his  infant  settlement.  He  called  it,  27ie  rich  tGrjm  qf 
the  true  Cross  [^3. 

The  first  meeting  oiF  the  new  council  was  distin- 
guished by  a  transaction  of  great  moment.  As  soon 
as  it  assembled,  Cortes  applied  for  leave  to  enter  ; 
and  approaching  with  many  marks  of  profound  re^ 
&pect,  which  added  dignity  to  the  tribunal,  and  set 
an  example  of  reverence  fojr  its  authority,  he  began 
a  long  harangue,  in  which,  with  much  art,  and  in 
terms  extremely  flattering  to  persons  just  entering 
upon  their  new  fimaion,  he  observed,  that  as  the 
supreme  jurisdiction  oyer  the  colony  which  they  had 
planted  was  now  vested  in  this  court,  he  considered 
them  as  clothed  with  the  authority,  and  representing 

[r]  B.  Dial.  c.  40, 41 »  42.     Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  t.  c.  6,  7. 
[ij  Villa  rica  de  la  Tcra  Cruz. 
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the  person  of  their  sovereign  ;  that  accordingly  he 
would  communicate  to  them  what  he  deemed  essential 
to  the  public  safety,  with  the  same  dutiful  fidelity  as 
if  he  were  addressing  his  royal  master ;  that  the  se- 
curity of  a  colony  setded  in  a  great  empire,  whose 
sovereign  had  already  discovered  his  hostile  inten- 
tions, depended  upon  arms,  and  the  efficacy  of  these 
upon  the  subordination  and  discipline  preserved 
among  the  troops  ;  that  his  right  to  command  was 
derived  from  a  commission  granted  by  the  governor 
of  Cuba ;  and  as  that  had  been  long  since  revoked, 
the  lawfulness  of  his  jurisdiction  might  well  be  ques- 
tioned ;  that  he  might  be  thought  to  act  upon  a  de- 
fective, oreven  a  dubious  title  ;  nor  could  they  trust 
an  army  which  might  dispute  the  powers  of  its  ge- 
neral, at  a  juncture  when  it  ought  implicitly  to  obey 
his  orders  ;  that,  moved  by  these  considerations,  he 
now  resigned  all  his  authority  to  them,  that  they, 
having  both  right  to  choose,  and  power  to  confer 
full  jurisdiction,  might  appoint  one,  in  the  king's 
name,  to  command  the  army  in  its  future  operations ; 
and  as  for  his  own  part,  such  was  his  zeal  for  the 
service  in  which  they  were  engaged,  that  he  would 
most  cheerfully  take  up  a  pike  with  the  same  hand 
that  laid  down  the  general's  truncheon,  and  convince 
his  fellow-soldiers,  that  though  accustomed  to  com- 
mand, he  had  not  forgotten  how  to  obey.  Ha\aDg 
finished  his  discourse,  he  laid  the  commission  frotn 
Velasquez  upon  the  table,  and  after  kissing  his  trun- 
cheon, delivered  it  to  the  chief  magistrate,  and  with- 
drew. 

The  deliberations  of  the  council  were  not  long, 
as  Cortes  had  concerted  this  important  measure  with 
his  confide nts^  and  had  prepared  the  other  members 
with  greit  address,  for  the  part  which  he  unshed 
them  to  take.  His  resignation  was  accepted;  and 
as  the  uninterruj^ied  tenor  of  their  prosperity  under 
his  conduct  afi'orded  the  most  satisfvint^  evidence  of 
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his  abilities  for  command,  they,  by  their  unanimous 
suffrage,  elected  him  chief  justice  of  the  colony,  and 
captain-general  of  its  army,  and  appointed  his  com- 
mis^on  to  be  made  out  in  the  lung's  name,  with  - 
most  ample  powers,  which  were  to  continue  in  force 
until  the  royal  pleasure  should  be  farther  known. 
That  this  deed  might  not  be  deemed  the  machination 
of  a  junto,  the  council  called  together  the  troops, 
and  acquainted  them  witli  what  had  l>een  resolved, 
llie  soldiers,  with  eager  applause,  ratified  the  choice 
which  the  council  had  made ;  the  air  resounded 
with  the  name  of  Cortes,  and  all  vowed  to  shed  their 
blood  in  support  of  his  authority. 

Cortes  having  now  brought  his  intrigues  to  the 
desired  issue,  and  shaken  off  his  mortifying  depend- 
ence on  the  governor  of  Cuba,  accepted  or  the  com- 
mission whicn  vested  in  him  supreme  jurisdiction, 
civil  as  well  as  military,  over  the  colony,  with  many 
professions  of  respect  to  the  council,  and  gratitude  to 
the  army.  Together  with  his  new  command,  he  as- 
sumed greater  dignity,  and  began  to  exercise  more 
extensive  powers.  Formerly  he  had  felt  himself  to 
be  only  the  deputy  of  a  subject ;  now  he  acted  as  the 
representative  of  his  sovereign.  The  adherents  of 
Velasquez,  fully  aware  of  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  this  change  in  the  situation  of  Cortes,  could  no 
longer  continue  silent  and  passive  spectators  of  his 
actions.  They  exclaimed  openly  against  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  council  as  illegal,  and  against  those  of  the 
army  as  mutinous.  Cortes,  instantly  perceiving  the 
necessity  of  giving  a  timely  check  to  such  seditious 
discourse  by  some  vigorous  measure,  arrested  Ordaz, 
£scudero,  and  Velasquez  do  Leon,  the  ringleaders  of 
this  faction,  and  sent  them  prisoners  aboard  the  fleet, 
loaded  with  chains.  Their  dependents,  astonished 
and  overawed,  remained  quiet ;  and  Cortes,  more 
desirous  to  reclaim  than  to  punish  hb  prisoners,  who 
M^ere  ofliceis  of  great  merit,  courted  their  friendship 
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with  such  assiduity  and  address,  that  the  reconcilia- 
tion was  perfectly  cordial ;  and,  on  the  most  trying 
occasions,  neither  their  connection  with  the  governor 
of  Cuba,  nor  the  memory  of  the  indignity  with 
which  they  had  been  treated,  tempted  them  to  swerve 
from  an  inviolable  attachment  to  his  interest  [/]• 
In  this,  as  well  as  his  other  negotiations  at  this  cnd- 
cal  conjuncture,  which  dedded  with  respect  to  his 
future  fame  and  fortune,  Cortes  owed  much  ol  his 
success  to  the  Mexican  gold,  which  he  dbtributed 
with  a  liberal  hand  both  am^ong  his  friends  and  his 
opponents  [t/]. 

Cortes,  having  thus  rendered  the  union  between 
himself  and  his  army  indissoluble,  by  engaging  it  to 
join  him  in  disclaiming  any  dependence  on  the  go- 
vernor of  Cuba,  and  in  repeated  acts  of  cUsobediencs 
to  his  authority,  thought  he  might  now  venture  to 
quit  the  camp  in  which  he  had  hitherto  remained, 
and  advance  into  the  country.  To  this  he  was  en- 
couraged by  an  event  no  less  fortunate  than  season* 
able.  Some  Indians  having  approached  his  camp  in 
a  mysterious  manner,  were  introduced  into  his  pre- 
sence. He  found  that  they  were  sent  with  a  profo 
of  friendship  from  the  cazique  of  Zempoalla,  a  con- 
siderable town  at  no  great  (Ustance ;  and  from  thdr 
answers  to  a  variety  of  questions  which  he  put  to 
them,  according  to  his  usual  practice  in  every  inter- 
view with  the  people  of  the  country,  he  gathered, 
that  their  master,  though  subject  to  the  Mexican 
empire,  was  impatient  of  the  yoke,  and  filled  with 
such  dread  and  hatred  of  Montezuma,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  acceptable  to  him  than  any  pro^Md 
of  deliverance  from  the  oppression  under  wnich  he 
groaned.  On  hearing  this,  a  ray  of  light  and  hope 
broke  in  upon  the  mind  of  Cortes.  He  saw  that  tne 
great  empire  which  he  intended  to  attack  was  neither 

[/]  B.  Diaz.  c.  42,  43.     Gomara,  Cron.  c.  SO,  81.    Hemnr 
dec.  2.  lib.  y.  c.  ?•  [»]  B.  Diaz.  c.  44. 
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perfectly  united,  nor  its  sovereign  universally  be- 
loved. He  concluded,  that  the  causes  of  disaflfection 
could  not  be  confined  to  one  province,  but  that  in 
other  corners  there  must  be  malecontents,  so  weary 
of  subjection,  or  so  desirous  of  change,  as  to  be  ready 
to  follow  the  standard  of  any  protector.  Full  of 
those  ideas,  on  which  he  began  to  form  a  scheme, 
that  time,  and  more  perfect  information  concerning 
the  state  of  the  country,  enabled  him  to  mature,  he 
gave  a  most  gracious  reception  to  the  Zempoallahs, 
and  promised  soon  to  visit  their  cazique  f  m1. 

In  order  to  perform  this  promise,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  vary  the  route  which  he  had  already  fixed 
for  his  march.  Some  officers,  whom  he  had  employed 
to  survey  the  coast,  having  discovered  a  village  named 
Quiabislan,  about  forty  miles  to  the  northward, 
which,  both  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  commodiousness  of  the  harbour,  seemed  to  be  a 
more  proper  station  for  a  settlement  than  that  where 
he  was  encamped,  Cortes  determined  to  remove 
thither.  Zempoalla  lay  in  his  way,  where  the  ca- 
zique received  him  in  the  manner  which  he  had  rea- 
son to  expect ;  with  gifts  and  caresses,  like  a  man 
solicitous  to  gain  his  good-will;  with  respect  ap- 
proaching almost  to  adoration,  like  one  who  looked 
up  to  him  as  a  deliverer.  From  him  he  learned  many 
particulars  with  respect  to  the  character  of  Monte- 
zuma, and  the  circumstances  which  rendered  his  do- 
minion odious.  lie  was  a  tyrant,  as  the  cazique  told 
him  with  tears,  haughty,  cruel,  and  suspicious ;  who 
treated  his  own  subjects  with  arrogance,  ruined  the 
conquered  provinces  by  exces:.>ive  exactions,  and 
often  tore  their  sons  and  daughters  from  them  by 
violence ;  the  former  to  be  offered  as  victims  ta  bis 

frods ;   t}ie  latter  to  be  reserved  as  concubines  for 
limself  or  favourites.     Cortes,  in  reply  to  him,  art- 
fully insinuated,  tliac  one  great  object  of  the  Spaniards 

[ul   B.  Dijz.  c.  41.     Gontara,  Cron.  c.  28. 
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in  visiting  a  country  so  remote  from  their  own»  jurats 
to  redress  grievances,  and  to  relieve  the  oppressed ; 
and  having  encouraged  him  to  hope  for  this  inter- 
position  in  due  time,  he  continued  his  march  to 
Quiabislan. 

The  spot  which  his  officers  had  recommended  as 
a  proper  situation,  appeared  to  him  to  be  so  weD 
chosen,  that  he  immediately  marked  out  ground  for 
a  town.  The  houses  to  be  erected  were  only  huts ; 
but  these  were  to  be  surrounded  with  fortifications, 
of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  assaults  of  an  Indian 
army.  As  the  nnishing  of  those  fortifications  was 
essential  to  the  existence  of  a  colony,  and  of  no  less 
importance  in  prosecuting  the  designs  which  the 
leader  and  his  followers  meditated,  both  in  order  to 
secure  a  place  of  retreat,  and  to  preserve  their  com- 
munication with  the  sea,^  every  man  in  the  army, 
officers  as  well  as  soldiers,  put  his  hand  to  the  work, 
Cortes  himself  setting  them  an  example  of  activity 
and  perseverance  in  labour.  The  Indians  of  Zempo- 
alla  and  Quiabislan  lent  their  aid;  and  this  petty 
station,  the  parent  of  so  many  mighty  settlements, 
was  soon  in  a  state  of  defence  \\t]. 

While  engaged  in  this  necessary  work,  Cortes  had 
several  interviews  with  the  caziques  of  Zempoalla 
and  Quiabislan ;  and  avsdling  himself  of  their  won- 
der and  astonishment  at  the  new  objects  which  they 
daily  beheld,  he  gradually  inspired  them  with  sucb 
an  high  opinion  of  the  Spaniards,  as  beings  of  a  su* 
perior  order,  and  irresistible  in  arms,  that,  relybg 
on  their  protection,  they  ventured  to  insult  the  Mexi- 
can power,  at  the  very  name  of  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  tremble.  Some  of  Montezuma's  offi- 
cers having  appeared  to  levy  the  usual  tribute,  and 
to  demand  a  certain  number  of  human  victims,  as 
an  expiation  for  their  guilt  in  presuming  to  hold  in- 

[x]  B.  Diaz.  c.  4.5,  46>  48.  Gomara,  Cion.  c.  32,  S3,  ST. 
Heriera»  dec.  2.  lib.  ▼•  c.  8)  9. 
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tercourse  with  those  strangers  whom  the  emperor . 
had  commanded  to  leave  his  dominions,  instead  of 
obeying  the  order,  the  caziques  made  them  prisoners', 
treated  them  with  great  indignity,  and,  as  their  su- 
perstition was  no  less  barbarous  than  that  of  th^ 
Mexicans,  they  prepared  to  sacrifice  them  to  their 
gods.  From  this  last  danger  they  were  delivered  by 
the  interposition  of  Cortes,  who  manifested  the  ut-. 
most  horror  at  the  mention  of  such  a  deed.  The 
two  caziques  having  now  been  pushed  to  an  act  of 
such  open  rebellion,  as  left  them  no  hope  of  safety 
but  in  attaching  themselves  inviolably  to  the  Spaniards, 
they  soon  completed  their  union  with  them,  by  for« 
mally  acknowledging  themselves  to  be  vassals  of  the 
same  monarch.  Their  example  was  followed  by  the 
Totonaques,  a  fierce  people  who  inhabited  the  moun- 
tainous part  of  the  country.  They  willingly  subjeaed 
themselves  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  and  offered  to 
accompany  Cortes,  with  all  their  forces,  in  hb  march 
towards  Mexico  [y]. 

Cortes  had  now  been  above  three  months  in  New 
Spain ;  and  though  this  period  had  not  been  distin- 
guished by  marti^  exploits,  every  moment  had  been 
employed  in  operations,  which,  though  less  splendid, 
were  more  important.  By  his  address  in  conducting 
his  intrigues  with  his  own  army,  as  well  as  his  saga- 
city in  carrying  on  his  negotiations  with  the  natives, 
he  had  already  laid  the  foundations  of  his  future  suc- 
cess. But  whatever  confidence  he  might  place  in  the 
plan  which  he  had  formed,  he  could  not  but  perceive, 
that  as  his  title  to  command  was  derived  from  a 
doubtful  authority,  he  held  it  by  a  precarious  tenure. 
The  injuries  which  Velasquez  had  received,  were  such 
as  would  naturally  prompt  him  to  apply  for  redress 
to  their  common  sovereign ;  and  such  a  representa- 
tion, he  foresaw,  might  be  given  of  his  conduct,  that 

[^]  B.  Diaz.  c.  47.     Gomata,  Crofl.  c.  35>  36.     Herrera, 
dec.  2.  lib.  T.  c.  9,  10,  11. 
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he  had  reason  to  apprehend,  not  orlly  that  he  might 
be  degraded  from  his  present  rank,  but  subjected  to 
punishment.     Before  he  began  his  march,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  take  the  most  effectual  precautions  against 
this  impending  danger.  With  this  view  he  persuaded 
the  magistrates  of  the  colony  at  Vera  Cruz  to  address 
a  letter  to  the  king,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to 
justify  their  own  conduct  in  establishing  a  colony 
independent  on  the  jurisdiction  of  Velasquez.    la 
order  to  accomplish  this,  they  endeavoured  to  de- 
tract from  his  merit,  in  fitting  out  the  two  former 
armaments  under  Cordova  and  Grijalva,  aiSrming 
that  these  had  been  equipped  by  the  adventurers  who 
engaged  in  the  expeditions,  and  not  by  the  governor. 
They  contended  that  the  sole  object  of  Velasquez  was 
to  trade  or  barter  with  the  natives,  not  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  New  Spain,   or  to  settle  a  colony 
there.     They  asserted  that  Cortts  and  the  oflicen 
who  served  under  him  had  defrayed  the  greater  part 
of  the  expcnce  in  fitting  out  the  armament.     On  this 
account,  they  humbly  requested  their  sovereign  to 
ratify  what  they  had  done  in  his  name,  and  to  con- 
firm Cortes  in  the  supreme  command  by  his  royal 
commission.     That   Charles  might  be   induced  to 
grant  more  readily  what  they  demanded,  they  gave 
him  a  pompous  description  of  the  country  which  they 
had  discovered ;   of  its  riches,  the  number  of  its  in- 
habitants, their  civilization  and  arts ;  they  related  the 
progress  which  they  had  already  made  in  annexing 
some  parts  of  the  country  situated  on  the  sea-coast 
to  the  crown  of  Castile ;  and  mention  the  scheoies 
which  they  had  formed,  as  well  as  the  hopes  whidi 
they  entertained,  of  reducing  the  whole  to  suWec- 
tion  [jc].     Cortes  himself  wrote  in  a  similar  strain; 

[2]  Tn  this  letter  it  is  asserted,  that  though  a  considerable  num- 
ber ofSpaniardshave  been  wounded  in  their  various  encounters  witb 
the  people  of  Tabasco,  not  one  of  them  died,  and  aU  had  re- 
covered in  a  very  (hort  time.     This  seems  to  confirm  what  I  ob- 
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and  as  he  knew  that  the  Spanish  court,  accustomed 
to  the  exaggerated  representations  of  every  new 
country  by  its  discoverers,  would  give  little  credit 
to  their  splendid  accounts  of  New  Spain,  if  these 
were  not  accompanied  with  such  a  specimen  of  what 
it  contained,  as  would  excite  an  high  idea  of  its  opu*' 
lence,  he  solicited  his  soldiers  to  relinqubh  what  they 
might  claim  as  their  part  of  the  treasures  which  had 
hitherto  been  collected,  in  order  that  the  whole  might 
be  sent  to  the  king.  Such  was  the  ascendant  which 
he  had  acquired  over  their  minds,  and  such  their  own 
romantic  expectations  of  future  wealth,  that  an  army 
of  indigent  and  rapacious  adventurers  was  capable  of 
this  generous  effort,  and  offered  to  their  sovereign 
the  richest  present  that  had  hitherto  been  transmitted 
from  the  New  World  [z].  Portocarrero  and  Montejo, 
the  chief  magistrates  of  the  colony,  were  appointed 
to  carry  this  present  to  Castile,  with  express  orders 
not  to  touch  at  Cuba  in  their  passage  thither  [a]. 

While  a  vessel  was  preparing  for  their  departure, 
an  unexpected  event  occasioned  a  general  alarm. 
Some  soldiers  and  sailors,  secretly  attached  to  Velasr 
quez,  or  intimidated  at  the  prospect  of  the  dangers 
unavoidable  in  attempting  to  penetrate  into  the  heart 
of  a  great  empire  with  such  unequal  force,  formed 
the  design  of  seizing  one  of  the  brigantines,  and 
making  their  escape  to  Cuba,  in  order  to  give  the 
governor  such  intelligence  as  might  enable  him  to 

tenred  concerning  the  imperfection  of  the  offensive  weapons  used 
by  the  Americans.  In  this  letter,  the  human  sacrifices  offered  by 
the  Mexicans  to  their  deities  are  described  ininutely,  and  with 
'  great  horror  ;  some  of  the  Spaniards,  it  is  said,  had  been  eye  wit* 
nettes  of  those  barbarous  rites.  To  the  letter  is  subjoined  a  cata- 
logue and  description  of  the  presents  sent  to  the  emperor.  That 
publiflied  by  Goroara,  Cron.  c.  29*  seems  to  have  been  copied  froin 
It.  Pet.  Martyr  describes  many  of  the  articles  in  his  treatiK  I^ 
insuHi  nttper  invent  us  f  p.  S54if  8cc» 

[«]  See  Note  CIV. 
'  C^3  ^  DiiML.  c.  54h    Gomara,  Cron.  Cr  40. 
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intercept  the  ship  which  was  to  carry  the  treasure 
and  dispatches  to  Spain.  This  conspiracy,  though 
formed,  by  persons  of  low  rank,  was  conducted  with 
profound  secrecy ;  but  at  the  moment  when  every 
thing  was  ready  for  execution,  they  were  betrayed 
by  one  of  their  associates. 

Though  the  good  fortune  of  Cortes  interposed  so 
seasonably  on  this  occasion,  the  detection  of  this 
conspiracy  filled  his  mind  with  most  disquieting  ap- 
prehensions, and  prompted  him  to  execute  a  scheme 
which  he  had  long  revolved.  He  perceived  that  the 
spirit  of  disaffection  still  lurked  amon?  his  troops ; 
that,  though  hitherto  checked  by  the  uniform  success 
of  his  schemes,  or  suppressed  by  the  hand  of  autho- 
rity, various  events  might  6ccur  which  would  en- 
courage and  call  it  forth.  He  observed,  that  many 
of  his  men,  weary  of  the  fatigue  of  service,  longed 
to  revisit  their  settlements  in  Cuba ;  and  that  upon 
any  appei^ance  of  extraordinary  danger,  or  any  re* 
verse  of  fortune,  it  would  be  impossible  to  restrain 
them  from  returning  thither.  He  wzs  sensible  that 
his  forces,  already  too  feeble,  could  bear  no  dimuni* 
tion,  and  that  a  very  small  defection  of  his  followers 
would  oblige  him  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  After 
ruminating  often,  and  with  much  solicitude,  upon 
those  particulars,  he  saw  no  hope  of  success,  but  in 
cutting  off  all  possibility  of  retresit,  and  in  redudng 
Ills  men  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  same  resolu- 
tion with  which  he  himself  was  animated,  either  to 
conquer  or  to  perish.  With  this  view,  he  determined 
to  destroy  his  fleet ;  but  as  hQ.  durst  not  venture  to 
execute  such  a  bold  resolution  by  his  single  authority, 
he  laboured  to  bring  his  soldiers  to  adopt  his  ideas 
with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  this  measure.  His 
address  in  accomplishing  this  was  not  inferior  to  the 
arduous  occasion  in  which  it  W2S  employed.  He 
persuaded  some,  that  the  ships  had  suffered  so  much 
by  having  been  so  long  at  sea,  as  to  be  altogether 
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unfit  for  service ;  to  others  he  pointed  out  what  a 
seasonable  reinforcement  of  strength  they  would 
derive  from  the  junction  of  an  hundred  men,  now 
unprofitably  employed  as  sailors ;  and  to  all,  he  re- 
presented the  necessity  of  fixing  their  eyes  and  wishes 
upon  what  was  before  them,  without  allowing  the 
idea  of  a  retreat  once  to  enter  their  thoughts.  With 
universal  consent  the  ships  were  drawn  ashore,  and 
after  stripping  them  of  their  sails,  rigging,  iron  works, 
and  whatever  else  might  be  of  use,  they  were  broke 
in  pieces.  Thus,  from  an  effort  of  magnanimity,  to 
which  there  is  nothing  parallel  in  history,  five  hun- 
dred men  voluntarily  consented  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
hostile  country,  filled  with  powerful  and  unknown 
pations ;  and  having  precluded  every  means  of  escape, 
left  themselves  without  any  resource  but  their  own 
valour  and  perseverance  [6]. 

Nothing  now  retarded  Cortes ;  the  alacrity  of  his 
troops  and  the  disposition  of  his  allies  were  equally 
favourable.  All  the  advantages,  however,  derived 
from  the  latter,  though  procured  by  much  assiduity 
jind  address  were  well  nigh  lost  in  a  moment,  by  an  in- 
discreet sally  of  reli^ous  zeal,  which,  on  many  occa- 
ttons,  precipitated  Cortes  into  actions  inconsistent 
with  the  prudence  that  distinguishes  his  character. 
Though  hitherto  he  had  neither  time  nor  opportunity 
to  explain  to  the  natives  the  errors  of  their  own  su- 
perstition, or  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  faith,  he  commanded  his  soldiers  to 
overturn  the  altars  and  to  destroy  the  idols  in  the 
chief  temple  of  Zempoalla,  and  in  their  place  to  erect 
a  crucifix  and  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  llie 
people  beheld  this  with  astonishment  and  horror ; 
the  priests  excited  them  to  arms ;  but  such  was  the 
authority  of  Cortes,  and  so  great  the  ascendant  which 
the  Spaniards  had  acquired,  that  the  commotion  was 

[i]  Relit,  di  Cortet.  Ramus,  iii.  225.  B.  Diaz.  c.  57i  58. 
{iernn,  dec.  &  lib.  v.  c*  14. 
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appeased  without  bloodshed,  and  concord  perfectly 
re-established  [c]. 

Cortes  began  his  march  from  Zempoalla  on  the 
sixteenth  of  August,  with  five  hundred  men,  fifteen 
horse,  and  six  neld-picccs.     The  rest  of  his  troops, 
consisting  chiefly  of  such  as  from  age  or  infirmity 
were  less  f^t  for  active  service  he  left  as  a  garrison  in 
Villa  Rica,  under  the  command  of  Escalante,  an  offi- 
cer of  merit,  and  warmly  attached  to  his  interest 
The  cazique  of  Zempoalla  supplied  him  with  provi- 
sions, and  with  two  hundred  of  those  Indians,  called 
lanievieSy  whose  office,  in  a  country  where  tame  ani- 
mals were  unknown,  was  to  carry  burdens,  and  to  per- 
form all  servile  laboun     They  were  a  great  relief  to 
the  Spanish  soldiers,  who  hitherto  had  been  obliged, 
not  only  to  carry  their  own  baggage,  but  to  drag 
along  the  artillery  by  main  force.     He  offered  like- 
wise a  considerable  body  of  his  troops,  but  Cortes 
was  satisfied  with  four  hundred ;   taking  care,  how- 
ever, to  choose  persons  of  such  note  as  might  prove 
hostp^ges  for  the  fidelity  of  their  master.     Nothing 
memorable  happened  in  his  progress,  until  he  arrived 
on  the  confines  of  Hascala.     The  inhabitants  of  that 
province,  a  warlike  people,  were  implacable  enemies 
of  the  Mexicans,  and  had  been  united  in  an  ancient 
alliance  with  the  caziques  of  Zempoalla.     Though 
less  civilized  than  the  subjects  of  Montezuma,  they 
were  advanced  in  improvement  far  beyond  the  rude 
nations  of  America,  whose  manners  we  have  de^ 
scribed.     They  had  made  considerable  progress  in 
agriculture  ;  they  dwelt  in  large  towns  ;   they  were 
not  strangers  to  some  species  of  commerce ;  and  in 
the  imperfect  accounts  of  their  institutions  and  law^ 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  early  Spanish  writers,  we 
discern  traces  both  of  distributive  justice  and  of  cri- 
min^il  jurisdiction,  in  their  interior  police.     But  still, 
%s  the  degree  of  their  civilization  was  incomplete, 

[r]  B.  Diaz.  c.  41,  42.     Hcrrera,  dtc.  2.  lib.  v.  c.  3«  4. 
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and  as  they  depended  for  subsistence  not  on  agricuU 
ture  alone,  but  trusted  for  it,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
hunting,  they  retained  many  of  the  qualities  natural 
to  men  in  this  state.  Like  them,  they  were  fierce 
and  revengeful ;  like  them,  too,  they  were  high  spi- 
rited and  independent.  In  consequence  of  the  former, 
they  were  involved  in  perpetual  hostilities,  and  had 
but  a  slender  and  occasional  intercourse  with  neigh* 
bouring  states.  The  latter  inspired  them  with  such 
detestation  of  servitude,  that  they  not  only  refused 
to  stoop  to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  maintained  an  obsti- 
nate and  successful  contest  in  defence  of  their  liberty 
against  the  superior  power  of  the  Mexican  empire, 
but  they  guarded  with  equal  solicitude  against  do- 
mestic tyranny ;  and  disdaining  to  acknowledge  any 
master,  they  lived  under  the  mild  and  limited  juris* 
diction  of  a  council  elected  by  thdr  several  tribes. 

Cortes,  though  he  had  received  information  con- 
cerning the  martial  character  of  this  people,  flatter- 
ed himself  that  his  professions  of  delivering  the  op- 
pressed from  the  tyranny  of  'Montezuma,  their  in- 
veterate enmity  to  the  Mexicans,  and  the  example 
of  their  ancient  allies  the  Zempoallans  might  induce 
the  Tlascalans  to  grant  him  a  friendly  reception.  In 
order  to  dispose  them  to  this,  four  Zempoallans,  of 
great  eminence  were  sent  ambassadors,  to  request,  in 
his  name,  and  in  that  of  their  cazique,  that  they 
would  permit  the  Spaniards  to  pass  through  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  republic  in  their  way  to  Mexico.  But 
instead  of  the  favourable  answer  which  was  expected, 
the  Tlascalans  seized  their  ambassadors,  and,  without 
any  regard  to  their  public  character,  made  prepara- 
tions for  sacrificing  them  to  their  gods.  At  the  same 
time,  they  assembled  their  troops,  in  order  to  oppose 
those  unknown  invaders,  if  they  should  attempt  to 
make  their  passage  good  by  force  of  arms.  Various 
motives  concurred  iaprecipitating  the  Tlascalans  into 
thb  resolution.    A  fierce  people,  shut  up  within  its 
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own  narrow  precincts,  and,  little  accustomed  to  any 
intercourse  with  foreigners,  is  apt  to  consider  every 
stranger  as  an  enemy,  and  is  easily  exdted  to  arms. 
They  concluded  from  Cortes'  proposal  of  visiting 
Montezuma  in  his  capital,  that,  notwithstanding  aU 
his  professions,  he  courted  the  friendship  of  a  mo- 
narch whom  they  both  hated  and  feared.     The  im- 
prudent  zeal  of  Cortes  in  violating  the  temples  in 
Zempoalla,  filled  the  llascalans  with  horror ;  and  as 
they  were  no  less  attached  to  their  superstition  than 
the  other  nations  of  New  Spain,  they  were  impadent 
to  avenge  their  injured  gods,  and  to  acquire  the  merit 
of  offering  up  to  them,  as  vicdms,  those  impious  men 
who  had  dared  to  profane  their  altars ;   they  con- 
tenmed  the  small  number  of  the  Spaniards,  as  they 
had  not  yet  n^easured  their  own  strength  with  that 
of  these  new*  enemies,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  sup^ 
riority  which  they  derived  from  their  arms  and  dis- 
cipline. 

Cortes,  after  waiting  some  days,  in  vain,  fc^  tk 
return  of  his  ambassadors,  advanced,  [Aug.  SO]  into 
the  Tlascalan  territories.  As  the  resolutions  of  peiv 
pie  who  delight  in  ^^ar  are  executed  with  no  kss 
promptitude  than  they  are  formed,  he  found  troop 
in  the  field  ready  to  oppose  him.  They  attacked  him 
with  great  intrepidity,  and,  in  the  first  encousteri 
wounded  some  of  the  Spaniards,  and  killed  two 
horses ;  a  loss,  in  their  situation,  of  neat  moownt, 
because  it  was  irreparable.  From  this  specimen  of 
(heir  courage,  Cortes  saw  the  necessity  of  proceed- 
ing with  caution.  His  army  marched  in  close  order; 
he  chose  the  stations,  where  he  halted,  with  attenuon, 
and  fortified  every  camp  with  extraordinary  caret 
During  fourteen  days  he  was  exposed  to  almost  un- 
interrupted assaults,  the  TlascUans  advancing  with 
numerous  armies,  and  renewing  the  attack  in  various 
forms,  vrith  a  degree  of  valour  and  perseverance  to 
which  the  Spaniards  had  seen  nothing  parallel  in  the 
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New  World.  The  Spanish  historians  describe  those 
successive  battles  vnih  great  pomp,  and  enter  into  a 
minute  detail  of  particubrs,  mingUng  many  exag- 
gerated and  incredible  drcumstances  [dlj  with  such 
as  are  real  and  marvellous.  But  no  power  of  words 
can  render  the  recital  of  a  combat  interesting,  where 
there  is  no  equality  of  danger ;  and  when  the  narra- 
tive closes  with  an  account  of  thousands  slain  on  the 
one  side,  while  not  a  single  person  falls  on  the  other, 
the  most  laboured  descriptions  of  the  previous  dispo- 
sition of  the  troops,  or  of  the  various  vidssitudes  in 
the  engagement,  command  no  attention. 

There  are  some  drcumstances,  however,  in  this 
war,  which  are  memorable,  and  merit  notice,  as  they 
throw  light  upon  the  character  both  of  th^  people  of 
New  Spain,  and  of  their  conquerors.  Though  the 
Tlascalans  brought  into  the  field  such  numerous  ar- 
mies as  appear  sufficient  to  have  overwhelmed  the 
Spaniards,  they  were  never  able  to  make  any  impres- 
sion upon  their  small  battalion.  Singular  as  this  may 
seem,  it  is  not  inexplicable.  The  1  uscalans,  though 
addicted  to  war,  were,  like  all  unpolished  nations, 
strangers  to  military  order  and  discipline,  and  lost  in 
a  great  measure  the  advantage  which  they  might 
have  derived  from  their  numbers,  and  the  impetuo- 
nty  of  their  attack,  by  their,  constant  solicitude  to 
carry  off  the  dead  and  wounded.  This  point  of 
honour,  founded  on  a  sentiment  of  tenderness  natu- 
ral to  the  human  mind,  and  strengthened  by  anxiety 
to  preserve  the  bodies  of  their  countrymen  from 
being  devoured  by  their  enemies,  was  universal 
among  the  people  of  New  Spain.  Attention  to  this 
pious  office  occupied  them  even  during  the  heat  of 
combat  [r?],  broke  their  union,  and  diminished  the 
force  of  the  impression  which  they  might  have  made 
by  a  joint  effort. 

Not  only  was  their  superiority  in  number  of  little 
[</]  See  Note  CV.  [e]  B.  Diaz.  c.  65. 
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avail,  but  the  imperfection  of  their  military  \ireapoDS 
rendered  their  valour  in  a  great  measure  inoffensive. 
After  three  battles,  and  many  skirmishes  and  assaults, 
not  one  Spaniard  was  killed  in  the  field.     Arrows 
and  spears,  headed  with  flint  or  the  bones  of  fishes, 
stakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  and  wooden  swords, 
though  destructive  weapons  amon^  naked  Indians, 
were  easily  turned  aside  by  the  Spanish  bucklers,  and 
could    hardly  penetrate  the   escaupileSy  or  quilted 
jackets,  which  the  soldiers  wore.     The  Tlascalans 
advanced  boldly  to  the  charge,  and  often  fought 
hand  to  hand.  Many  of  the  Spaniards  were  wounded, 
though  all  slightly,  which  cannot  be  imputed  to  any 
want  of  couraTC  or  strength  in  their  enemies,  but  to 
the  defect  of  the  arms  with  which  they  assailed  thenu 
Notwithstanding  tthe  fury  with  which  the  Tlas- 
calans attacked  the  Spaniarcis,  they  seem  to  have 
conducted  their  hostilities  with  some  degree  of  bar- 
barous generosity.     They  gave  the  Spaniards  warn* 
ing  of  their  hostile  intentions,  and  as  they  knew  that 
their  invaders  wanted  provisions,  and  imagined,  per- 
haps, like  tlie  other  Americans,  that  they  had  left 
their  own  country  because  it  did  not  afiord  them 
subsistence,  they  sent  to  their  camp  a  large  supply 
of  poultry  and  maize,  desiring  them  to  eat  plentifully, 
because  they  scorned  to  attack  an  enemy  enfeebled 
by  hunger,  and  it  would  be  an  afiront  to  their  gods 
to  offer  them  famished  victims,  as  well  as  disagree- 
able  to    themselves    to  feed   on  such    emaciated 

prey  [/]. 

When  they  were  taught  by  the  first  encounter 
with  their  new  enemies,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  es^ 
cute  this  threat ;  when  they  perceived,  in  the  subse- 
quent engagements,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  ef* 
forts  of  their  own  valour,  of  which  they  had  a  very 
high  opinion,  not  one  of  the  Spaniards  was  slain  (K 
taken,  they  began  to  conceive  them  to  be  a  superior 

[y]  Heireray  dec.  2.  lib.  ti.  c.  6.  Gomani,  Crqn.  c.  4?. 
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order  of  beings,  against  whom  human  power  could 
not  avail.  In  this  extremity,  they  had  recourse  to 
their  priests,  requiring  them  to  reveal  the  mysterious 
causes  of  such  extraordinary  events,  and  to  declare 
what  new  means  they  should  employ  in  order  to  re- 
pulse those  forminable  invaders.  The  priests,  after 
many  sacrifices  and  incantations,  delivered  this  re- 
sponse. That  these  strangers  were  the  offspring  of 
the  sun,  procreated  by  his  animating  energy  in  the 
regions  of  the  east ;  that,  by  day,  while  cherished 
with  the  influence  of  his  parental  beams,  they  were 
invincible  ;  but  by  night,  when  his  reviving  heat  was 
withdrawn,  their  vigour  declined  and  faded  like  the 
herbs  in  the  field,  and  they  dwindled  down  into 
mortal  men  £g]*  Theories  less  plausible  have  gain- 
ed credit  ^lath  more  enlightened  nations,  and  have 
influenced  their  conduct.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  Tlascalans,  with  the  implicit  confidence  of  men 
who  fiincy  themselves  to  be  under  the  guidance  o£ 
Heaven,  acted  in  contradiction  to  one  of  their  most 
established  maxims  in  war,  and  ventured  to  attack 
the  enemy,  ^dth  a  strong  body,  in  the  night  time, 
in  hopes  of  destroying  them  when  enfeebled  and  sur- 
prised. But  Cortes  had  greater  vigilance  and  dis- 
cernment than  to  be  deceived  by  the  rude  stratagems 
of  an  Indian  army.  The  centinels  at  his  out-posts, 
observing  some  extraordinary  movement  among  the 
Tlascalans,  gave  the  alarm.  In  a  moment  the  troops 
were  under  arms,  and  sallying  out,  dispersed  the 
party  with  great  sliughter,  without  allowing  it  to 
approach  tlio  camp.  The  llascalans,  convinced,  by 
sad  experience,  that  their  priests  had  deluded  them, 
and  satisfied  that  they  attempted  in  vain«  either  to 
deceive  or  to  vanquish  their  enemies,  their  fierce- 
ness abated,  and  they  began  to  incline  seriously  to 
peace. 

They  were  at  a  loss,  however,  in  what  manner  to 

Cf  ]  B.  Diiz.  c.  66. 
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address  the  strangers,  what  idea  to  form  of  thar 
character,  and  whether  to  consider  them  as  beings 
of  a  gende  or  of  a  malevolent  nature.     There  were 
circumstances  in  their  conduct  which  seemed  to  fa* 
vour  each  opinion.     On  the  one  hand,  as  the  Spa- 
niards constantly  dismissed  the  prisoners  whom  they 
took,  not  only  without  injury,  but  often  with  pre- 
sents of  European  toys,  and  renewed  their  oflfen  of 
peace  after  every  victory  ;  this  lenity  amazed  peojde, 
who,  according  to  the  exterminating  system  of  war 
known  in  America,  were  accustomed  to  sacrifice  and 
devour  without  mercy  all  the   captives   taken  m 
battle,  and  disposed  them   to  entertain  favourable 
sentiments  of  the  humanity  of  their  new  enemies. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Cortes.had  seized  fifty  of 
their  countrymen  who  brought  provisions  to  liis 
camp,  and,  supposing  them  to  be  spies,  had  cut  off 
their  hands  [//] ;  this  bloody  spectacle,  added  to  the 
terror  occasioned  by  the  fire-arms  and  horses,  filed 
them  wth  dreadful  impressions  of  the  ferocity  of 
their  invaders  [f  ].     This  uncertainty  was  apparent 
in  the  mode  of  addressing  the  Spaniards.     "  If," 
said  they,  ^^  you  are  divinities  of  a  cruel  and  savage 
nature,  we  present  to  you  five  slaves,  that  you  may 
drink  their  blocxl,  and  eat  their  flesh.     If  you  are 
mild  deities,accept  an  oiferingof  incense  and  variegated 
plumes.    If  you  are  men,  here  is  meat,  and  breadand 
fruit  to  nourish  you  [/']."  The  peace,  which  both  par- 
ties now  desired  with  equal  ardour,  was  soon  conclud- 
ed.  The  Tlascalans  yielded  themselves  as  vassals  to  the 
crown  of  Castile,  and  engaged  to  assist  Cortes  in  d 
his  future  operations.     He  took  the  republic  under 
his  protection,  and  promised  to  defend  their  persons 
and  possessions  from  injury  or  violence. 
This  treaty  was  concluded  at  a  seasonable  juncture 

[/<]  Cortes,  Relat.  Ramus,  iii.  2'J8.  C.     Gomara,  Croii.c.48b 
[f  ]  See  Note  CVI.         f^]  B.  Dias.  c.  70.  Gomara,  Crofc 
c.  47.     Herrcra,  dec.  2.  lib.  ?i.  C.  7. 
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or  the  Spaniards.  The  fatigue  of  service  among  a 
mall  body  of  men,  surrounded  by  such  a  multitude 
f  enemies,  was  incredible.  Half  the  army  was  on 
luty  every  night,  and  even  they  whose  turn  it  was 
o  rest,  ^ept  always  upon  their  arms,  that  they 
night  be  ready  to  run  to  their  posts  on  a  moment's 
earning.  Many  of  them  were  wounded,  a  good 
lumber,  and  among  these  Cortes  himself,  laboured 
mder  the  distempers  prevalent  in  hot  climates,  and 
everal  had  died  since  they  set  out  from  Vera  Cruz. 
Notwithstanding  the  supplies  which  they  received 
rom  the  Tlascalans,  they  were  often  in  want  of  pro* 
dsions,  and  so  destitute  of  the  necessaries  most  re- 
[uisite  in  dangerous  service,  that  they  had  no  salve 
o  dress  their  wounds,  but  what  was  composed  with 
he  ht  of  the  Indians  whom  they  had  slain  f/]. 
Vorn  out  with  such  intolerable  toil  and  hardships, 
nany  of  the  soldiers  began  to  murmur,  and,  when 
hey  reflected  on  the  multitude  and  boldness  of  their 
nemies,  more  were  ready  to  despair.  It  required 
hh  utmost  exertion  of  Cortes'  authority  and  address 
o  check  this  spirit  of  despondency  in  its  progress, 
ind  to  re-animate  his  followers  with  their  wonted 
ensc  of  their  own  superiority  over  the  enemies  ^^ith 
vhom  they  had  to  contend  [ni].  The  submission  of 
he  Tlascalans,  and  their  own  triumphant  entry  into 
he  capital  city,  where  they  were  received  with  the 
'everence  paid  to  beings  of  a  superior  order,  ba- 
lished,  at  once,  from  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards,  all 
nemory  of  past  sufferings,  dispelled  every  anxious 
bought  with  respect  to  their  future  operations,  and 
iiUy  satisfied  them  that  there  was  not  now  any 
x)wer  in  America  able  to  withstand  their  arms  [n']. 
Cortes  remained  twenty  days  in  Tlascala,  in  order 
;o  allow  his  troops  a  short  interval  of  repose  after 

[/]   B.  Diaz.  c.  62.  65.         [m]  Cortes,  Relat.   Ramus,  iii. 
I2y.     B.  Diaz.  c.  69.     Gomara,  Cron.  c.  51.  [tJ  Cortes* 

Iclat.  Ramus,  iii.  250.    B.  Diaz.  c.  72. 
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such  hard  service.     During  that  time,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  transactions  and  inquiries  of  great  moment 
with  res^x^a  to  his  future  schemes.     In  his  daily  con- 
ferences with  the  llascalan  chiefs,  he  received  in« 
formation  concerning  every  particular  relative  to  the 
state  of  the  Mexican  empire,  or  to  the  qualities  of  its 
sovertign,  which  could  be  of  use  in  regulating  his 
conduct,  whether  he  should  be  obliged  to  act  as  a 
friend  or  as  an  enemy.     As  he  founa  that  the  anti- 
pathy of  his  new  allies  to  the  Mexican  nation  was  no 
less  implacable  than  had  been  represented,  and  per- 
ceived what  benefit  he  might  derive  from  the  aid  of 
such  powerful  confederates,  he  employed  all  hb 
powers  of  insinuation  in  order  to  gain  their  confi- 
dence.   Nor  vr2is  any  extraordinary  exertion  of  these 
necessary.     The  Tlascalans,  with  the  levity  of  mind 
natural  to  unpolished  men,  were,  of  their  own  accord, 
disposed  to  run  from  the  extreme  of  hatred  to  that 
of  fondness.     Every  thing  in  the  appearance  and 
conduct  of  their  guests,  was  to  them  matter  of  won- 
der [^03.     They  gazed  with  admiration  at  whatewr 
the  Spaniards  did,  and  fancying  them  to  be  of  heap 
venly  origin,  were  eager  not  only  to  comply  with 
their  demands,  but  to  anticipate  their  wishes.     They 
offered,   accordingly,  to  accompany  Cortes  in  hu 
march  to  Mexico,  with  all  the  forces  of  the  republic, 
under  the  command  of  their  most  experienced  cap- 
tains. 

But,  after  bestowing  so  much  pains  on  cementing 
this  union,  all  the  benolicial  fruits  of  it  were  on  the 
point  of  being  lost,  by  a  new  effusion  of  that  intem- 
perate religious  zeal  with  which  Cortes  was  animated, 
no  less  than  the  otJier  adventurers  of  the  age.  They 
all  considered  themselves  as  instruments  employed 
by  H^avon  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith,  and  the 
less  they  v/ere  qualilied,  either  hy  their  knowledge 
or  muruLs,  for  such  a  funcrion,  they  were  more  eager 

[0]  Sec  No: eC VI I. 
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to  discharge  it.  The  profound  veneration  of  the 
TIascalans  for  the  Spaniards,  havin?  encouraged 
Cortes  to  explain  to  some  of  their  chiefs  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  insist  that 
tliey  should  abandon  their  own  superstitions,  and 
embrace  the  faith  of  their  new  friends,  they,  accord- 
ing to  an  idea  universal  among  barbarous  nations, 
readily  acknowledged  the  trutn  and  excellence  of 
what  he  taught ;  but  contended,  that  the  Teules 
of  Tlascala  were  divinities  no  less  than  the  God  in 
whom  the  Spaniards  believed ;  and  as  that  Being 
was  entitled  to  the  homage  of  Europeans,  so  they 
were  bound  to  revere  the  same  powers  which  their 
ancestors  had  worshipped.  Cortes  continued,  never- 
theless, to  urge  his  demand  in  a  tone  of  authority, 
mingling  threats  with  his  arguments,  until  the  TIas- 
calans could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  conjured  him 
never  to  mention  this  again,  lest  the  gods  should 
avenge  on  their  heads  the  guilt  of  havmg  listened 
to  such  a  proposition.  Cortes,  astonished  and  en- 
raged at  their  obstinacy,  prepared  to  execute  by 
force,  what  he  could  not  accomplish  by  persuasion, 
and  was  going  to  overturn  their  altars,  and  cast 
down  their  idols  with  the  same  violent  hand  as  at 
Zempoalla,  if  father  Bartholomew  de  Olmedo,  chap- 
lain to  the  expedition,  had  not  checked  his  incon- 
siderate impetuosity.  He  represented  the  imprudence 
of  such  an  attempt  in  a  large  city  newly  reconciled, 
and  filled  with  people  no  less  superstitious  than  war- 
like ;  he  declared,  that  the  proceeding  at  2^mpoalla 
had  always  appeared  to  him  precipitate  and  unjust  ; 
that  religion  was  not  to  be  propagated  by  the  sword, 
or  infidels  to  be  converted  by  violence ;  that  other 
weapons  were  to  be  employed  in  this  ministry : 
patient  instruction  must  enhghten  the  understanding, 
and  pious  example  captivate  the  heart,  before  men 
could  be  induced  to  abandon  error,  and  embrace 
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the  truth  [^p].    Amidst  scenes,  where  a  narrow- 
minded  bigotry  appears  in  such  close  union  with 
oppression  and  cruelty,  sentiments  so  liberal  and 
humane  sooth  the  mind  with  unexpected  pleasure; 
and  at  a  time  when  the  rights  of  conscience  were 
little  understood  in  the  Christian  world,  and  the 
idea  of  toleration  unknown,  one  is  astonished  to  find 
a  Spanish  monk  of  the  sixteenth  century  among  the 
first  advocates  against  persecution,  and  in  behw  of 
religious  liberty.     The  remonstrances  of  an  ecdesias- 
tic,  no  less  respectable  for  wisdom  than  virtue,  had 
their  proper  weight  with  Cortes.    He  left  the  Tlas- 
calans  in  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  own  rites, 
requiring  only  that  they  should  desist  from  their 
horrid  practice  of  offering  human  victims  in  sacri* 
fice. 

Cortes,  as  soon  as  his  troops  were  fit  for  service, 
resolved  to  continue  his  march  towards  Me:dco,  not- 
withstanding the  earnest  dissuasives  of  the  Hascalans, 
who  represented  his  destruction  as  unavoidable,  if 
he  put  himself  in  the  power  of  a  prince  so  faithless 
and  cruel  as  Montezuma.  As  he  was  accompanied 
by  six  thousand  Tlascalans,  he  had  now  the  command 
of  forces  which  resembled  a  regular  army.  They 
directed  their  course  towards  Cholula  [Oct.  13]; 
Montezuma,  who  had  at  length  consented  to  admit 
the  Spaniards  into  his  presence,  having  informed 
Cortes,  that  he  had  given  orders  for  his  friendly 
reception  there.  Cholula  was  a  considerable  town, 
and,  though  only  five  leagues  distant  from  Tlascala, 
was  formerly  an  independent  state,  but  had  been 
lately  subjected  to  the  Mexican  empire.  This  was 
considered  by  all  the  people  of  New  Spain  as  a  hdy 
place,  the  sanctuary  and  chief  seat  of  their  gods,  to 
which  pilgrims  resorted  from  every  province,  and  a 
greater  number  of  human  victims  were  offered  in  its 

[;)]  B.  Diaz.  c.  77.  p.  5U  c.  83.  p.  61. 
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principal  temple  than  even  in  that  of  Meidco  [9]. 
Montezuma  seems  to  have  invited  the  Spaniardis 
thither,  either  from  some  superstitious  hope  that  the 
gods  would  not  suffer  this  sacred  mansion  to  be 
defiled,  without  pouring  down  their  wrath  upon 
those  impious  strangers,  who  ventured  to  insult  their 
power  in  the  place  of  its  peculiar  residence  ;  or  from 
a  belief  that  he  himself  might  there  attempt  to  cut 
them  off  with  more  certain  success,  under  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  his  divinities. 

Cortes  had  been  warned  by  the  'Flascalans,  before 
he  set  out  on  his  march,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over 
tlie  Ciiolulans.  He  himself,  though  received  into  the 
town  with  much  seeming  respect  and  cordiality,  ob- 
served several  circumstances  in  their  conduct  which 
excited  suspicion.  Two  of  the  Tlascalans,  who  were 
encamped  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  as  the 
Cholulans  refused  to  admit  their  ancient  enemies 
^-ithin  its  precincts,  having  found  means  to  enter  in 
disguise,  acquainted  Cortes,  that  they  observed  the 
women  and  children  of  the  principal  citizens  retiring 
in  great  hurry  every  night ;  and  that  six  children 
had  been  sacrificed  in  the  chief  temple,  a  rite  which 
indicated  the  execution  of  some  warUke  enterprise 
to  be  approaching.  At  the  same  time,  Marina  the 
interpreter  received  information  from  an  Indian 
woman  of  distinction,  whose  confidence  she  had 
gained,  that  the  destruction  of  her  friends  was  con- 
certed ;  that  a  body  of  Mexican  troops  lay  concealed 
near  the  town  ;  that  some  of  the  streets  were  barri- 
caded, and  in  others,  pits  or  deep  trenches  were  dug, 
and  slightly  covered  over,  as  traps  into  which  the 
horses  might  fall ;  that  stones  or  missive  weapons 
were  collected  on  the  tops  of  the  temples,  with  which 
to  overM'helm  the  infantry  ;  that  the  fatal  hour  was 
now  at  hand,  and  their  ruin  unavoidable.     Cortes, 

C?]  Turqucmada,  Munar.  Ind.  i.  281,282.  ii.  291.    Gomara, 
Crou.  c«  (>J .     Ilerr^ra,  dec.  2.  lib.  vii.  c.  2* 
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alarmed  at  this  concurring  evidence,  secretly  arrested 
three  of  the  chief  priests,  and  extorted  from  them  a 
confession,  that  confirmed  the  intelligence  which  he 
had  received.     As  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  he 
instantly  resolved  to  prevent  his  enemies,  and  to  in<* 
flict  on  them  such  dreadful  vengeance  as   might 
strike  Montezuma  and  his  subjects  with  terror.   For 
this  purpose,  the  Spaniards  and  Zempoallans  were 
drawn  up  in  a  large  court,  which  had  been  allotted 
for  their  quarters,  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  the 
Tlascalahs  had  orders  to  advance ;  the  magistrates 
and  several  of  the  chief  citizens  were  sent  for,  under 
various  pretexts,  and  seized.     On  a  signal  given,  the 
troops  rushed  out,  and  fell  upon  the  multitude,  de$« 
titute  of  leaders,  and  so  much  astonished,  that  the 
weapons  dropping  from  their  hands,  they  stood 
motionless,  and  mcapable  of  defence.     While  the 
Spaniards  pressed  them  in  front,  the  Tlascalans  at- 
tacked them  in  the  rear.    The  streets  were  filled 
with  bloodshed  and  death.    The  temples,  which 
afforded  a  retreat  to  the  priests  and  some  of  the 
leading  men,  were  set  on  fire,  and  they  perished  in 
the  flames.    This  scene  of  horror  continued  two 
days ;  during  which,  the  wretched  inhabitants  suf- 
fered all  that  the  destructive  rage  of  the  Spaniards, 
or  the  implacable  revenge  of  their  Indian  allies,  could 
inflict.  At  length  the  carnage  ceased,  after  the  slaugh- 
ter of  six  thousand  Cholulans,  without  the  loss  (X  a 
single  Spaniard.  Cortes  then  released  the  magistrats, 
and  reproaching  them  bitterly  for  their  intended 
treachery,  declared,  that,  as  justice  was  now  appeased, 
he  forgave  the  offence,  but  required  them  to  reed 
the  citizens  who  had  fled,  and  re-establish  order  ifl 
the  town.     Such  was  the  ascendant  which  the  1^ 
niards  had  acquired  over  this  superstitious  race  of 
men,  and  so  deeply  were  they  impressed  with  an 
opinion  of  their  superior  discernment,  as  well  as 
power,  that,  in  obedience  to  this  command,  the  dty 
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was  in  a  few  days  filled  again  with  people,  who, 
amidst  the  ruins  of  thoir  sacred  buildings,  yielded 
respectful  service  to  men,  whose  hands  were  stained 
with  the  blood  of  their  relations  and  fellow-citizens 
[r]. 

From  Cholula,  Cortes  advanced  directly  towards 
Mexico  [Oct,  29],  which  was  only  twenty  leagues 
distant.  In  every  place  through  which  he  passed, 
he  was  received  as  a  person  possessed  of  sufficient 
power  to  deliver  the  empire  from  the  oppression 
under  which  it  groaned ;  and  the  caziques  or  gover* 
nors  communicated  to  him  all  the  grievances  which 
they  felt  under  the  tyrannical  government  of  Mon- 
tezuma, with  that  unreserved  confidence  which  men 
naturally  repose  in  superior  beings.  When  Cortes 
first  observed  the  seeds  of  discontent  in  the  remote 
provinces  of  the  empire,  hope  dawned  upon  his 
mind  ;  but  when  he  now  discovered  such  symptoms 
of  alienation  from  their  monarch  near  the  seat  of 
government,  he  concluded  that  the  vital  parts  of  the 
constitution  were  affected,  and  conceived  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  overturning  a  state,  whose 
natural  strength  was  thus  divided  and  impaired. 
While  those  reflections  encouraged  the  general  to 
persist  in  his  arduous  undertaking,  the  soldiers  were 
no  less  animated  by  observations  more  obvious  to 
their  capacity.  In  descending  from  the  mountains 
of  Chalco,  across  which  the  road  lav,  the  vast  plain 
of  Mexico  opened  graduaUy  to  their  view.  When 
they  first  beheld  this  prospect,  one  of  the  most  stri« 
long  and  beautiful  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  wheq 
they  observed  fertile  and  cultivated  fields,  stretching 
fiirther  than  the  eye  could  reach ;  when  they  saw  a 
lake  resembling  the  sea  in  extent,  encompassed  with 
large  towns,  and  discovered  the  capital  city  rising 
upon  an  island  in  the  middle,  adorned  with  its  tem- 

[r]  Cortes,  Relat.  Ramus,  iii.  231.  B.  Diaz.  c.  83.  Gomara, 
CroD.  c.  6^.  Hcrrera,  dec  2.  lib.  vii.  c.  1,  2.  See  Note  CVIII« 
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pies  and  turrets ;  the  scene  so  far  exceeded  their 
imagination,  that  some  believed  the  fanciful  descrip* 
tions  of  romance  were  realized,  and  that  its  enchant- 
ed palaces  and  gilded  dooms  were  presented  to  their 
sight ;  others  could  hardly  persuade  themselves  that 
this  wonderful  spectacle  was  any  thing  more  than  a 
dream  [5].  As  they  advanced,  their  doubts  were 
removed,  but  their  amazement  increased.  They 
were  now  fully  satisfied  that  the  country  was  rich 
beyond  any  conception  which  they  had  formed  of 
it,  and  flattered  themselves  that  at  length  they  should 
obtain  an  ample  recompense  for  all  their  sen'ices 
and  sufferings. 

Hitherto  they  had  met  with  no  enemy  to  oppose 
their  progress,  though  several  circumstances  occurred 
which  led  them  to  suspect  that  some  design  was  for^ 
med  to  surprise  and  cut  them  off^.  Many  messengera 
arrived  successively  from  Montezuma,  permitting 
them  one  day  to  advance,  requiring  them  on  the 
next  to  retire,  as  his  hopes  or  fears  alternately  prevail 
ed ;  and  so  wonderful  was  this  infatuation,  which 
seems  tq  be  unaccountable  on  any  supposition  but 
that  of  a  superstitious  dread  of  the  Spaniards,  as 
beings  of  a  superior  nature,  that  Cortes  was  almost 
at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  before  the  monarch  had 
determined  whether  to  receive  him  as  a  friend,  or  to 
oppose  him  as  an  enemy.  But  as  no  sign  of  open 
hostility  appeared,  the  Spaniards,  without  regarding 
the  fluctuations  of  Montezuma's  sentim  en ts,continuc3 
their  march  along  the  causeway  which  led  to  Mexico 
through  the  lake,  with  great  circumspection  and  the 
strictest  discipline,  though  without  seeming  to  sus- 
pect the  prince  whom  they  were  about  to  visit. 

When  they  drew  near  the  city,  about  a  thousand 
persons,  who  appeared  to  be  of  distinction,  came 
forth  to  meet  them,  adorned  with  plumes,  and  clad 
in  mantles  of  fine  cotton.  Each  of  these,  in  his  order, 

W  See  Note  CI X. 
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passed  by  Cortes,  and  saluted  him  according  to  the 
mode  deemed  most  respectful  and  submissive  in  their 
country.     They  announced  the  approach  of  Mon- 
tezuma himself,  and  soon  after  his  harbingers  came 
in  sight.    There  appeared  first  two  hundred  persons 
in  an  uniform  dress,  with  large  plumes  of  feathers, 
alike  in  fashion,  marching  two  and  two,  in  deep 
silence,  bare-footed,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground.     These  were  followed  by  a  company  of 
higlier  rank,  in  their  most  showy  apparel,  in  the 
midst  of  whom  was  Montezuma,  in  a  chair  or  litter 
richly  ornamented  with  gold,  and  feathers  of  various 
colours.    Four  of  his  principal  favourites  carried 
him  on  their  shoulders,  others  supported  a  canopy 
of  curious  workmanship  over  his  head.    Before  him 
marched  three  officers  with  rods  of  gold  in  their 
hands,  which  they  lifted  up  on  high  at  certain  in- 
tervals, and  at  that  signal  all  the  people  bowed  theii: 
heads,  and  hid  their  faces,  as  unworthy  to  look  on 
so  great  a  monarch.    When  he  drew  near,  Cortes 
dismounted,  advancing  towards  him  with  officious 
haste,  and  in  a  respectful  posture.     At  the  same  time 
Montezuma  alighted  from  his  chair,  and  leaning  on 
the  arms  of  two  of  his  near  relations,  approached  with 
a  slow  and  stately  pace,  his  attendants  covering  the^ 
street  with  cotton  cloths,  that  he  might  not  touch 
the  ground.    Cortes  accosted  him  with  profound 
reverence,  after  the  European  fashion.    He  returnee]^ 
the  salutation,  according  to  the  mode  of  his  country^ 
by  touching  thefearth  with  his  hand,  and  then 
kissing  it.    This  ceremony,  the  customary  expres- 
sion of  veneration  from  inferiors  towards  those  who 
are  above  them  in  rank,  appeared  such  amazing  con- 
descension in  a  proud  monarch,  who  scarcely  deign- 
ed to  consider  the  rest  of  mankind  as  of  the  same* 
species  with  himself,  that  all  his  subjects  firmly  be- 
fieved  those  persons,  before  whom  he  humbled  him- 
self in  this  manner,  to  be  something  more  thaa 
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human.    Accordingly ,  as  they  marched  through  the 
crowd,  the  Spaniards  frequently,  and  with  much 
satisfaction,  heard  themselves  denominated  Teuks^  or 
divinities.    Nothing  material  passed  in  this  first  in- 
terview.     Montezuma  conducted    Cortes    to  the 
quarters  which  he  had  prepared  for  his  reception, 
and  immediately  took  leave  of  him,  with  a  politeness 
not  unworthy  of  a  court  more  refined.     "  You  are 
now,"  says  he  "  with  your  brothers  in  your  own 
house  ;  refresh  yourselves  after  your  fatigue,  and  be 
happy  until  I  return  \J]**    The  place  allotted  to  the 
Spaniards  for  their  lodging  was  a  house  built  by  the 
father  of  Montezuma.  It  was  surrounded  by  ^  stone- 
wall with  towers  at  proper  distances,  which  served 
for  defence  as  well  as  for  ornament,  and  its  apart- 
ments and  courts  were  so  large,  as  to  accommodate 
both  the  Spaniards  and  their  hidian  allies.     The£rst 
care  of  Cortes  was  to  take  precautions  for  his  se- 
curity, by  planting  the  artillery  so  as  to  command 
the  different  avenues  which  led  to  it,  by  appointing 
a  large  division  of  his  troops  to  be  always  on  guard, 
and  by  posting  centinels  at  proper  stations,  with  in- 
junctions to  observe  the  same  vigilant  discipline  as 
if  they  were  within  sight  of  an  enemy's  camp. 

In  the  evening,  Montezuma  returned  to  visit  his 
guests  with  the  same  pomp  as  in  their  first  inter- 
view, and  brought  presents  of  such  value,  not  only 
to  Cortes  and  to  his  officers,  but  even  to  the  private 
men,  as  proved  the  liberality  of  the  monarch  to  be 
suitable  to  the  opulence  of  his  kingdom.  A  long 
conference  ensued,  in  which  Cortes  learned  what 
was  the  opinion  of  Montezuma  with  respect  to  the 
Spaniards.  It  was  an  established  tradition,  he  told 
him,  among  the  Mexicans,  that  their  ancestors  came 
originally  from  a  remote  region,  and  conquered  the 
provinces  now  subject  to  his  dominion  ;  that  after 

[/]  Cortes,  Relat.  Ramus,  iii.  232—235.  B.  Diai.  c.  S3-*8. 
Qom^rai  Crop.  c.  6'i>  (35.     Hcrrera,  dec.  12.  lib.  vLi.  c.  3«  4,  > 
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they  were  settled  there,  the  great  captain  who  con- 
ducted this  colony  returned  to  his  own  country, 
promising,  that  at  some  future  period  his  descendants 
should  visit  them,  assume  the  government,  and  re- 
form their  constitution  and  laws ;  that,  from  what 
he  had  heard  and  seen  of  Cortes  and  his  followers, 
he  was  convinced  that  they  were  the  very  persons 
whose  appearance  the  Mexican  traditions  and  pro- 
phecies taught  them  to  expect ;  that  accordingly  he 
had  received  them,  not  as  strangers,  but  as  relations 
of  the  same  blood  and  parentage,  and  desired  that 
they  might  consider  themselves  as  masters  in  his  do- 
minions, for  both  himself  and  his  subjects  should  be 
ready  to  comply  with  their  will,  and  even  to  prevent 
their  wishes.     Cortes  made  a  reply  in  his  usual  style 
with  respect  to  the  dignity  and  power  of  his  sovereign, 
and  his  intention  in  sending  him  into  that  country  ; 
artfully  endeavouring  so  to  frame  his  discourse,  that 
it  might  coincide  as  much  as  possible  with  the  idea 
which  Montezuma  had  formed  concerning  the  origen 
of  the  Spaniards.     Next  morning,  Cortes  and  some 
of  his  principal  attendants  were  admitted  to  a  public 
audience   of  the  emperor.    The   three  subsequent 
-days  were  employed  in  viewing  the  city ;  the  appear- 
ance of  which,  so  far  superior  in  the  order  of  its 
buildings  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  to  any 
place  the  Spaniards  had  beheld  in  America,  and  yet 
so  little  resembling  the  structure  of  an  European 
city,  filled  them  with  surprise  and  admiration. 

Mexico,  or  Temichtitlan^  as  it  was  anciently  called 
by  the  natives,  is  situated  in  a  large  plain,  environed 
by  mountains  of  such  height,  that,  though  within 
the  torrid  zone,  the  temperature  of  its  climate  is 
mild  and  healthful.  All  the  moisture  which  de- 
scends from  the  high  grounds  is  collected  in  several 
lakes,  the  two  largest  of  which,  of  about  ninety  miles 
in  circuit,  communicate  with  each  other.  The  waters 
of  the  one  are  fresh,  those  of  the  other  brackish. 
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On  the  banks  of  the  latter,  and  on  some  small  islands 
adjoining  to  tJiem,  the  capital  of  Montezuma's  em- 
pire was  built.  The  access  to  the  city  was  by  artificial 
causeways  or  streets  formed  of  stones  and  earth, 
about  thirty  feet  in  breadth.     As  the  w^aters  of  the 
lake  during  the  rainy  season  overflowed  the  flat 
countr}^,  these  causeways  were  of  considerable  length. 
That  of  Tacuba,  on  the  west,  extended  a  mile  and 
a  half ;  that  of  Tepcica  [/],  on  the  north-west,  three 
miles ;  that  of  Cuoyacan,  towards  the  south,  six 
miles.     On  the  east  there  was  no  causeway,  and  the 
city  could  be  approached  only  by  canoes  [[i/J.    In 
each  of  these  causeways  were  openings  at  proper  in- 
tervals, through  which  the  ^^^aters  flowed,  and  over 
these  beams  of  timber  were  laid,  which  being  cover* 
ed  with  earth,  the  causeway  or  street  had  every* 
where  an  uniform  appearance.     As  the  approaches  to 
the  city  were  singular,  its  construction  was  remark- 
able.    Not  only  the  temples  of  their  gods,  but  the 
houses  belonging  to  the  monarch,  and  to  persons  of 
distinction,  were  of  such  dimensions,  that,  in  com- 
parison with  any  other  buildings  which  had  been 
hitherto  discovered  in  America,  they  might  be  term- 
ed magnificent.     The  habitations  of  the  common 
people  were  mean,  resembling  the  huts  of  other  In- 
dians. But  they  were  all  placed  in  a  regular  manner, 
on  the  banks  of  the  canals  which  passed  through  the 
city,  in  some  of  its  districts,  or  on  the  sides  of  the 
streets  which  intersected  it  in  other  quarters.    In 
several  places  were  large  openings  or  squares,  one  of 

[/]  I  am  indebted  to  M,  Clavigero  for  correcting  an  error  of 
importance  in  my  description  of  Mexico.  From  the  east,  where 
Tezeuco  was  situated,  there  was  no  causeway »  as  I  ha^  obserfcdf 
and  yet  by  some  inattention  on  my  part,  or  on  that  of  the  printeri 
in  all  of  the  former  editions  one  of  the  causeways  was  said  to 
lead  to  Tezeuco.  M.  Clavigero's  measurement  of  the  length  of 
these  causeways  differs  somewhat  from  that  which  I  have  adopted 
from  F.  Torribio. — Clavig.  ii.  p.  72. 

[«]  F-  Torribio  MS. 
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which,  allotted  for  the  great  market,  is  said  to  have 
been  so  spacious,  that  forty  or  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons carried  on  traffic  there.  In  this  city,  the  pride 
of  the  New  World,  and  the  noblest  monument  of  the 
industry  and  art  of  man,  while  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  iron,  and  destitute  of  aid  from  any  domes- 
tic animal,  the  Spaniards,  who  are  most  moderate 
in  their  computations,  reckon  that  there  were  at  least 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants  [j:.] 

But  how  much  soever  the  novelty  of  those  objects 
might  amuse  or  astonish  the  Spaniards,  they  felt  the 
utmost  solicitude  with  respect  to  their  own  situation. 
From  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  no  less  unex- 
pected than  favourable  to  their  progress,  they  had 
been  allowed  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  a  power- 
ful kingdom,  and  were  now  lodged  in  its  capital, 
without  haying  once  met  with  open  opposition  from 
its  monarch.     The  Tlascalans,  however,  had  earnest- 
ly dissuaded  them  from  placing  such  confidence  in 
Montezuma,  as  to  enter  a  city  of  such  a  peculiar 
situation  as  Mexico,  where  that  prince  would  have 
them  at  mercy,  shut  up  as  it  were  in  a  snare,  from 
which  it  was  impossible  to  escape.     They  assured 
him  that  the  Mexican  priests  had,  in  the  name  of  the 
gods,  counselled  their  sovereign  to  admit  the  Spa- 
niards into  the  capital,  that  he  might  cut  them  off 
there  at  one  blow  with  perfect  security  [  ;/].     They 
now  perceived,  too  plainly,  that  the  apprehensions 
of  their  allies  were  not  destitute  of  foundation ; 
that,  by  breaking  the  bridges  placed  at  certain  in- 
tervals on  the  causeways,  or  by  destroying  part  of 
the  causeways  themselves,  their  retreat  would  be 
rendered  impracticable,  and  they  must  remain  coop- 
ed up  in  the  centre  of  a  hostile  city,  surrounded  by 
multitudes  sufiicient  to  overwhelm  them,  and  with- 

[x]  Cortes,  Relat.  Ram.  iii.  1?93.  D.  Rflat.  della  gran  Citta 
dr  Mexico,  par  un  GeDtelhuomo  del  Cortese.  Ram.  ibid.  304.  £• 
Herrer4i  4ec.  2.  lib.  Tii.  c.  U|  &c.         [y]  B.  Diaz..c.  85,  86. 
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out  a  possibility  of  receiving  aid  from  their  allies. 
Montezuma  had,  indeed,  received  them  with  dis- 
tinguished respect.  But  ought  they  to  reckon  upon 
this  as  real,  or  to  consider  it  as  feigned  ?  Even  if  it 
were  sincere,  could  they  promise  on  its  continuance  ? 
Their  safety  depended  upon  the  will  of  a  monarch 
in  whose  attachment  they  had  no  reason  to  confide ; 
and  an  order  flowing  from  his  caprice,  or  a  word 
uttered  by  him  in  passion,  might  decide  irrevocably 
concerning  their  fate  [z^. 

These  reflections,  so  obvious  as  to  occur  to  the 
meanest  soldier,  did  not  escape  the  vigilant  sagacity 
of  their  general.  Before  he  set  out  from  Cholula, 
Cortes  had  received  advice  from  Villa  Rica  [«3»  ^^ 
Qualpopoca,  one  of  the  Mexican  generals  on  the 
frontiers,  having  assembled  an  army  in  order  to  at- 
tack some  of  the  people  whom  the  Spaniards  had  en- 
couraged to  throw  off  the  Mexican  yoke,  Escalante 
had  marched  out  with  part  of  the  garrison  to  support 
his  allies  ;  that  an  engagement  had  ensued,  in  which, 
though  the  Spaniards  were  victorious,  Escalante, 
with  seven  of  his  men,  had  been  mortally  wounded, 
his  horse  killed,  and  one  Spaniard  had  been  surround- 
ed by  the  enemy,  and  taken  alive ;  that  the  head 
of  this  unfortunate  captive,  after  being  carried  in 
triumph  to  different  cities,  in  order  to  convince  the 
people  that  their  invaders  were  not  immortal,  had 
been  sent  to  Mexico  [6].  Cortes,  though  alarmed 
with  this  intelligence,  as  an  indication  of  Montezuma's 
hostile  intentions,  had  continued  his  march.  But  as 
soon  as  he  entered  Mexico,  he  became  sensible,  that, 
from  an  excess  of  confidence,  in  the  superior  valour 
and  discipline  of  his  troops,  as  well  as  from  the  dis- 
advantage of  having  nothing  to  guide  him  in  an  un- 
known country,  but  the  defective  intelligence  whidi 
he  had  received  from  people  with  whom  his  mode  of 

[r]  B.  Diaz.  c.  91.         [fl]  Cortes,  Relat.  Ram.  iii.  2S5,  C 
[i&J  B.  Diaz.  c.  93,  94.     Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  viii.  c.  1. 
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communication  was  very  imperfect,  he  had  pushed 
forward  into  a  situation,  where  it  was  difficult  to  con- 
tinue, and  from  which  it  was  dangerous  to  retire. 
Disgrace,  and  perhaps  ruin,  was  the  certain  conse* 
quence  of  attempting  the  latter.  The  success  of  his 
enterprise  depended  upon  supportin^the  high  opinion 
which  the  people  of  New  Spain  had  formed  with  re- 
spect to  the  irresistible  power  of  his  arms.  Upon 
the  first  symptom  of  timidity  on  his  part,  their 
veneration  would  cease,  and  Montezuma,  whom  fear 
alone  restrained  at  present,  would  let  loose  upon  him 
the  whole  force  of  his  empire.  At  the  same  time, 
he  knew  that  the  countenance  of  his  own  sovereign 
was  to  be  obtained  only  by  a  series  of  victories,  and 
that  nothing  but  the  merit  of  extraordinary  success 
could  screen  his  conduct  from  the  censure  of  irregu- 
larity. From  all  these  considerations  it  was  necessary 
to  maintain  his  station,  and  to  extricate  himself  out 
of  the  difficulties  in  which  one  bold  step  had  involved 
him,  by  venturing  upon  another  still  bolder.  The 
situation  was  trying,  but  his  mind  was  equal  to  it ; 
and  after  revolving  the  matter  with  deep  attention, 
he  fixed  upon  a  plan  no  less  extraordinary  than  daring. 
He  determined  to  seize  Montezuma  in  his  palace,  and 
to  carry  him  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Spanish  quarters. 
From  the  superstitious  veneration  of  the  Mexicans 
for  the  person  of  their  monarch,  as  well  as  their  im- 
plicit submission  to  his  will,  he  hoped,  by  having  Mon- 
tezuma in  his  power,  to  acquire  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  their  affairs  ;  or,  at  least,  with  such  a  sacred 
pledge  in  his  hands,  he  made  no  doubt  of  being  secure 
from  any  effort  of  their  violence. 

This  he  immediately  proposed  to  his  officers.  The 
timid  startled  at  a  measure  so  audacious,  and  raised 
objections.  The  more  intelligent  and  resolute,  con- 
saous  that  it  was  the  only  resource  in  which  there 
appeared  any  prospect  of  safety,  warmly  approved  of 
it,  and  brougnt  over  their  companions  so  cordially  to 
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the  same  opinion,  that  it  was  agreed  instantly  to 
make  the  attempt.    At  his  usual  hour  of  visitiag 
Montezuma,  Cortes  went  to  the  palace,  accompanied 
by  Alvarado,  Sandoval,  Lugo,  Velasquez  de  Leon, 
and  Davila,  five  of  his  principal  officers,  and  as  many 
trusty  soldiers.    Thirty  chosen  men  followed,  not  in 
regular  order,  but  sauntering  at  some  distance,  as  if 
they  had  no  object  but  curiosity ;  small  parties  were 
posted  at  proper  intervals,  in  all  the  streets  leading 
from  the  Spanish  quarters  to  the  court ;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  troops,  with  the  Hascalan  allies,  were 
under  arms,  ready  to  sally  out  on  the  first  alarm. 
Cortes  and  his  attendants  were  admitted  without 
suspicion ;   the  Mexicans  retiring,  as  usual,  out  of 
respect.    He  addressed  the  monarch  in  a  tone  very 
different  from  that  which  he  had  employed  in  former 
conferences,  reproaching  him  bitterly  as  the  author 
of  the  violent  assault  made  upon  the  Spaniards  by 
one  of  his  officers,  and  demanded  public  reparation 
for  the  loss  which  they  had  sustained  by  the  death  of 
some  of  their  companions,  as  well  as  for  the  insult 
offered  to  the  great  prince  whose  servants  they  were. 
Montezuma,  confounded  at  this  unexpected  accusa- 
tion, and  changing  colour,  either  from  consciousness 
of  guilt,  or  from  feeling  the  indignity  with  which  he 
was  treated,  asserted  his  own  innocence  with  great 
earnestness,  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  gave  orders  in- 
stantly to  bring  Qualpopoca  and  his  accomplices  pri- 
soners to  Mexico.     Cortes   replied,   with  seeming 
complaisance,  that  a  declaration  so  respectable  left  no 
doubt  remaining  in  his  own  mind,  but  that  some* 
thing  more  was  requisite  to  satisfy  his  followers,  who 
would  never  be  convinced  that  Montezuma  did  not 
harbour  hostile  intentions  against  them,  unless,  as  an 
evidence  of  his  confidence  and  attachment,  he  re- 
moved from  his  own  palace,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Spanish  quarters,  where  he  should  be 
served  and  honoured  as  became  a  great  monardi. 
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The  first  mention  of  so  strange  a  proposal  bereaved 
Montezuma  of  speech,  and  dmost  of  motion.  At 
length,  indignation  gave  him  utterance,  and  he 
haughtily  answered,  "  That  persons  of  his  rank  were 
not  accustomed  voluntarily  to  give  up  themselves  as 
prisoners ;  and  were  he  mean  enough  to  do  so,  his 
subjects  would  not  permit  such  an  affront  to  be 
offered  to  their  sovereign."  Cortes,  unwilling  to 
employ  force,  endeavoured  alternately  to  sooth  and 
to  intimidate  him.  The  altercation  became  warm ; 
and  having  continued  above  three  hours,  Velasquez 
de  Leon,  an  impetuous  and  gallant  young  man,  ex« 
claimed  with  impatience,  **  Why  waste  more  time 
in  vain  ?  Let  us  either  seize  him  instantly,  or  stab 
him  to  the  heart."  The  threatening  voice  and  fierce 
gestures  with  which  these  words  were  uttered,  struck 
Montezuma.  The  Spaniards,  he  was  sensible,  had 
now  proceeded  so  far,  as  left  him  no  hope  that  they 
would  recede.  His  own  danger  was  imminent,  the 
necessity  unavoidable.  He  saw  both,  and  abandon- 
ing himself  to  his  fate,  complied  with  their  request. 
His  officers  were  called.  He  communicated  to 
them  his  resolution.  Though  astonished  and  afflicted, 
they  presumed  not  to  question  the  will  of  their  mas- 
ter, but  carried  him  in  silent  pomp,  all  bathed  in 
tears,  to  the  Spanish  quarters.  When  it  was  known 
that  the  strangers  were  conveying  away  the  emperor, 
the  people  broke  out  into  the  wildest  transports  of 
grief  and  rage,  threatening  the  Spaniards  with  im- 
mediate destruction,  as  the  punishment  justly  due  to 
their  impious  audacity.  But  as  soon  as  Montezuma 
appeared  with  a  seeming  gaiety  of  countenance,  and 
waved  his  hand,  the  tumult  was  hushed,  and  upon 
his  declaring  it  to  be  of  his  own  choice  that  he  Ment 
to  reside  for  some  time  among  his  new  friends,  the 
multitude,  taught  to  revere  every  intimation  of  their 
sovereign's  pleasure,  quietly  dispersed  [( ]. 

[c]  B.  Diaz.  c.  95.     Goroara,  Cron.  c.  8f$.     CoiteS|  Relat. 
Ram.  iii.  p.  235,  236.     Herrcra,  dec.  2.  lib.  \iii.  c.  2,  X 
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Thus  was  a  powerful  prince  seized  by  a  few  stran- 
gers in  the  midst  of  his  capital,  at  noonday,  and  car- 
ried off  as  a  prisoner  without  opposition  or  blood- 
shed. History  cont^ns  nothing  parallel  to  this  event, 
either  with  respect  to  the  temerity  of  the  attempt, 
or  the  success  of  the  execution ;  and  were  not  all 
the  circumstances  of  this  extraordinary  transaction 
authenticated  by  the  most  unquestionable  evidence^ 
they  would  appear  so  wild  and  extravagant,  as  to  go 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  probability  which 
must  be  preserved  even  in  fictitious  narrations. 

Montezuma  was  received  in  the  Spanish  quarters 
with  all  the  ceremonious  respect  which  Cortes  had 
promised.     He  was  attended  by  his  own  domestics, 
and  served  with  his  usual  state.  His  principal  officers 
had  free  access  to  him,  and  he  carried  on  every  func- 
tion of  government  as  if  he  had  been  at  perfect  liber- 
ty.   The  Spaniards,  however,  watched  him  with  the 
scrupulous  vigilance  which  was  natural  in  guarding 
such  an  important  prize  [rf],  endeavouring  at  the 
same  time  to  sooth  and  reconcile  him  to  his  situation, 
by  every  external  demonstration  of  regard  and  at- 
tachment.    But  from  captive  princes  the  hour  of 
humiliation  and  suffering  is  never  far  distant.   Qual- 
popoca,  his  son,  and  five  of  tlie  principal  officers  who 
served  under  him,  were  brought  prisoners  to  the 
capital  [Dec  4],  in  consequence  of  the  orders  whidi 
Montezuma  had  issued.     The  emperor  gave  them 
up  to  Cortes,  that  he  might  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  their  crime,  and  determine   their   punishment. 
They  were  formally  tried  by  a  Spanish  court-martial ; 
and  though  they  had  acted  no  other  part  than  what 
became  loyal  subjects  and  brave  men,  in  obeying  the 
orders  of  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  in  opposing  the 
invaders  of  their  country,  they  were  condemned  to 
be  burnt  alive. 
The  execution  of  such  atrocious  deeds  is  seldom 

£(/]  See  Note  ex. 
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long  suspended.  The  unhappy  victims  were  instantly 
led  forth.  The  pile  on  which  they  were  laid  was 
composed  of  the  weapons  collected  in  the  royal  ma« 
gazine  for  the  public  defence.  An  innumerable  mul- 
titude of  Mexicans  beheld,  in  silent  astonishment, 
the  double  insult  offered  to  the  majesty  of  their  em- 
pire, an  officer  of  distinction  committed  to  the  flames 
by  the  authority  of  strangers,  for  having  done  what 
he  owed  in  duty  to  his  natural  sovereign ;  and  the 
arms  provided  by  the  foresight  of  their  ancestors  for 
avenging  public  wrongs,  consumed  before  their  eyes; 
But  these  were  not  the  most  shocking  indignities 
which  the  Nfexicans  had  to  bear.  The  Spaniards, 
convinced  that  Qualpopoca  would  not  have  ventured 
to  attack  Escalante  without  orders  from  his  master, 
were  not  satisfied  with  inflicting  vengeance  on  the 
instrument  employed  in  committing  that  crime, 
while  the  author  of  it  escaped  with  impunity.  Just 
before  Qualpopoca  was  led  out  to  suffer,  Cortes  en- 
tered the  apartnient  of  Montezuma,  followed  by  some 
of  his  officers,  and  a  soldier  carrying  a  pair  of  fetters ; 
and  approaching  the  monarch  with  a  stern  counte- 
nance, told  him,  that  as  the  persons  who  were  now 
to  undergo  the  punishment  which  they  merited,  had 
charged  him  as  the  cause  of  the  outrage  committed, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  likewise  should  make  atone- 
ment for  that  guilt ;  then  turning  away  abruptly, 
without  waiting  for  a  reply,  commanded  the  soldier 
to  clap  the  fetters  on  his  legs.  The  orders  were  in- 
stantly executed.  The  disconsolate  monarch,  trained 
up  with  an  idea  that  his  person  was  sacred  and  in- 
violable, and  considering  this  profanation  of  it  as  the 
prelude  of  immediate  death,  broke  out  into  loud  la- 
mentations and  complaints.  His  attendants,  speech- 
less with  horror,  fell  at  his  feet,  bathing  them  with 
their  tears ;  and  bearing  up  the  fetters  in  their  hjinds, 
endeavoured  with  officious  tenderness  to  lighten  their 
pressure.  Nor  did  their  grief  and  despondency  abate, 

vol..  J.  NO.  ^)|  )   t 
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until  Cortes  returned  from  the  execution,  and  with 
R  cheerful  countenance  ordered  the  fetters  to  be 
taken  off.  As  Montezuma*s  spirits  had  sunk  with 
unmanly  dejection,  they  now  rose  into  indecent  joy ; 
and  with  an  unbecoming  transition,  he  passed  at 
once  from  the  anguish  of  despair  to  transports  of 
gratitude  and  expressions  of  fondness  towards  lus 
deliverer. 

In  those  transactions,  as  represented  by  the  Spat- 
nish  historians,  we  search  in  vain  for  the  qualities 
which  distinguish  other  parts  of  Cortes'  conduct 
To  usurp  a  jurisdiction  which  could  not  belong  to  a 
stranger,  who  assumed  no  higher  character  than  that 
of  an  ambassador  from  a  foreign  prince,  and,  under 
colour  of  it,  to  inflict  a  capital  punishment  on  men 
whose  conduct  entitled  them  to  esteem,  appears  an 
act  of  barbarous  cruelty.  To  put  the  monarch  of  a 
great  kingdom  in  irons,. and,  after  such  ignominious 
treatment,  suddenly  to  release  him,  seems  to  be  a 
display  of  power  no  less  inconsiderate  than  wantoiu 
According  to  the  common  relation,  no  account  can 
be  given  either  of  the  one  action  or  the  other,  but 
that  Cortes,  intoxicated  with  success,  and  presumii:^ 
on  the  ascendant  which  he  had  acquired  over  the 
minds  of  the  Mexicans,  thought  nothing  too  bold 'far 
him  to  undertake,  or  too  dangerous  to  execute.  But, 
in  one  view,  these  proceedings,  however  repugnant 
to  justice  and  humanity,  may  have  flowed  from  that 
artful  policy  which  regulated  every  part  of  Cortc^ 
behaviour  towards  the  Mexicans.  They  had. con- 
ceived the  Spaniards  to  be  an  order  of  beings  soft- 
ripr  to  men. 

It  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  cherish  this 
illusion,  and  to  keep  up  the  veneration  which  it  in- 
spired. Cortes  wished  that  shedding  the  blood  of  i 
Spaniard  should  be. deemed  the  most  heinous  of  aD 
crimes ;  and  nothing  appeared  better  calculated  to 
establish  thi$  opinion,  than  to  condemn  the  first  Mea- 
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cans  who  had  ventured  to  commit  it  to  a  cruel  deaths 
and  to  oblige  their  monarch  himself  to  submit  to  a 
mortifying  indignity,  as  an  expiation  for  being  acces- 
sary to  a  deed  so  atrocious  [e]. 

1520.]  The  rigour  with  which  Cortes  punished 
the  unhappy  persons  who  first  presumed  to  lay  vio- 
lent hands  upon  his  followers,  seems  accordingly  to 
have  made  all  the  impression  that  he  desired.  The 
Spirit  of  Montezuma  was  not  only  overawed,  but 
subdued.  During  six  months  that  Cortes  remained 
in  Mexico,  the  monarch  continued  in  the  Spanish 
quarters,  with  an  appearance  of  as  entire  satisfaction 
and  tranquillity,  as  if  he  had  resided  there,  not  from 
constraint,  but  through  choice.  His  ministers  and 
ofEccrs  attended  him  as  usual.  He  took  cognizance 
of  all  alTiirs ;  every  order  was  issued  in  his  name. 
The  external  aspect  of  government  appearing  the 
same,  and  all  its  ancient  forms  being  scrupulously 
observed,  the  people  were  so  little  sensible  of  any 
change,  that  they  obeyed  the  mandates  of  their  mo- 
narch with  the  same  submissive  reverence  as  ever. 
Such  was  the  dread  which  both  Montezuma  and  his 
subjects  had  of  the  Spaniards,  or  such  the  veneration 
in  which  they  held  them,  that  no  attempt  was  made 
to  deliver  their  sovereign  from  confinement ;  and 
though  Cortes,  relpng  on  this  ascendant  which  he 
had  acquired  over  their  minds,  permitted  him  not 
only  to  visit  his  temples,  but  to  make  hunting  excur- 
aiofis  beyond  the  lake,  a  guard  of  a  few  Spaniards 
Carried  with  it  such  a  terror  as  to  intimidate  the 
multitude,  and  secure  the  captive  monarch  Q/]. 

Thus  by  the  fortunate  temerity  of  Cortes  in  seiz- 
ing Montezuma,  the  Spaniards  at  once  secured  to 
themselves  more  extensive  authority  in  the  Mexican 
Empire  than  it  was  possible  to  have  acquired  in  a  long 
Course  of  time  by  open  force }   and  they  exercised 

[*]  Src  Note  CXI. 

1/2  Cartes,  Reldt.  p.  236.  E.     B.  Diaz.  c.  97, 98,  99. 
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more  absolute  sway  in  the  name  of  another  than  they 
could  have  done  in  their  own.  The  arts  of  polished 
nations,  in  subjecting  such  as  are  less  improved,  have 
been  nearly  the  same  in  every  period.  The  system 
of  screening  a  foreign  usurpation,  undef  the  sanction 
of  authority  derived  from  the  natural  rulers  of  a 
country,  the  device  of  employing  the  magistrates 
and  forms  already  established  as  instruments  to  intro- 
duce  a  new  dominion,  of  which  we  are  apt  to  boast 
as  sublime  refinements  in  policy  peculiar  to  the  pre- 
sent age,  were  inventions  of  a  more  early  period, 
and  had  been  tried  with  success  in  the  West,  long 
before  they  were  practised  in  the  East. 

Cortes  availed  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  power 
which  he  possessed  by  being  able  to  act  in  the  name 
of  Montezuma.  He  sent  some  Spaniards,  whom  he 
judged  best  qualified  for  such  commissions,  into  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  empire,  accompanied  by  persons 
of  distinction,  whom  Montezuma  appointed  to  at* 
tend  them  both  as  guides  and  protectors.  They  vi- 
sited most  of  the  provinces,  \newed  their  soil  and 
productions,  surveyed  with  particular  care  the  dis- 
tricts which  yielded  gold  or  silver,  pitched  upon 
several  places  as  proper  stations  for  future  colonies^ 
and  endeavoured  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people 
for  submitting  to  the  Spanish  yoke.  \Vhile  they 
were  thus  employed,  Cortes,  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  Montezuma,  degraded  some  ot  the 
principal  officers  in  the  empire,  whose  abilities  or 
independent  spirit  excited  his  jealousy,  and  substi-  1^ 
tuted  in  their  place  persons  less  capable  or  more  ob-  rt 
sequious.  r" 

One  thing  still  was  wanting  to  complete  his  seen- 1^^ 
rity.  He  wished  to  have  such  command  of  the  lake  j*^^ 
as  might  ensure  a  retreat,  if,  either  from  lerityor  ^ 
disgust,  the  Mexicans  should  take  arms  against  hiflif 
and  break  down  the  bridges  or  causeways.  This, 
too,  his  own  address^  and  the  facility  of  Montezumi) 
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enabled  him  to  accomplish.  Having  frequently  en- 
tertained his  prisoner  with  pompous  accounts  of  the 
European  marine  and  art  of  navigation,  he  awakened 
his  curiosity  to  see  those  moving  palaces  which  made 
their  way  through  the  water  without  oars.  Under 
pretext  of  gratifying  this  desire,  Cortes  persuaded 
Montezuma  to  appoint  some  of  his  subjects  to  fetch 
part  of  the  naval  stores  which  the  Spaniards  had  de* 
posited  at  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  and  to  employ 
others  in  cutting  down  and  preparing  timber.  With 
their  assistance,  the  Spanish  carpenters  soon  com- 
pleted two  brigantines,  which  afforded  a  frivolous 
amusement  to  the  monarch,  and  were  considered  by 
Cortes  as  a  certain  resource,  if  he  should  be  oblige4 
to  retire. 

Encouraged  by  so  many  instances  of  the  monarch's 
tame  submission  to  his  will,  Cortes  ventured  to  put 
it  to  a  proof  still  more  trying.  He  urged  Monte- 
zuma to  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the  king  of 
Castile,  to  hold  his  crown  of  him  as  superior,  and  to 
subject  his  dominions  to  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute.  With  this  requisition,  the  last  and  most 
humbling  that  can  be  made  to  one  possessed  of  sove- 
reign authority,  Montezuma  was  so  obsequious  as  to 
comply.  He  called  together  the  chief  men  of  his 
empire,  and  in  a  solemn  harangue,  reminding  them 
of  the  traditions  and  prophecies  which  led  them  to 
expect  the  arrival  of  a  people  sprung  from  the  same 
stock  with  themselves,  in  order  to  take  possession  of 
the  supreme  power,  he  declared  his  belief  that  the 
Spaniards  were  this  promised  race ;  that  therefore  he 
recognized  the  right  of  their  monarch  to  govern  the 
Alexican  empire ;  that  he  would  lay  his  crown  at  his 
feet,  and  obey  him  as  a  tributary.  When  uttering 
these  words,  Montezuma  discovered  how  deeply  he 
affected  in  making  such  a  sacrifice.  Tears  and 
_  IS  frequently  interrupted  his  discourse.  Over- 
^vfred  an4  broken  as  hb  spirit  was,  it  still  reta!Uie4 
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such  a  sense  of  dignity,  as  to  feel  that  pang  which 
pierces  the  heart  of  princes  when  constrained  to  re* 
sign  independent  power.  The  first  mention  of  such 
a  resolution  struck  the  assembly  dumb  with  astonish- 
ment.  This  was  followed  by  a  sullen  murmur  of 
sorrow,  mingled  with  indignation,  which  indicated 
some  violent  eruption  of  rage  to  be  near  at  hand. 
This  Cortes  foresaw,  and  seasonably  interposed  to 
prevent  it,  by  declaring  that  his  master  had  no  in- 
tention to  deprive  Montezuma  of  the  royal  dignity, 
or  to  make  any  innovation  upon  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  Me:iican  empire.  This  assurance,  added 
to  their  dread  of  the  Spanish  power,  and  to  the 
authority  of  their  monarch's  example,  extorted  a 
reluctant  consent  from  the  assembly  [^].  The  act 
of  submission  and  homage  was  executed  with  all  the 
formalities  which  the  Spaniards  were  pleased  to  pit* 
scribe  [A]. 

Montezuma,  at  the  desire  of  Cortes,  accompanied 
this  profession  of  fealty  and  homage  with  a  magnifi- 
cent present  to  his  new  sovereign ;  and,  after  his 
example,  his  subjects  brought  in  very  liberal  contri- 
butions. The  Spaniards  now  collected  all  the  trea- 
sure which  had  been  either  voluntarily  bestowed 
upon  them  at  different  times  by  Montezuma,  or  had 
been  extorted  from  his  people  under  various  pre- 
texts ;  and  having  melted  the  gold  and  silver,  the 
value  of  these,  without  including  jewels  and  on»* 
ments  of  various  kinds,  which  were  preserved  on 
account  of  their  curious  workmanship,  amounted  to 
SIX  hundred  thousand  pesos.  The  soldiers  were  im- 
patient to  have  it  divided,  and  Cortes  comi^ted 
with  their  desire.  A  fifth  of  the  whole  was  first  set 
apart  as  the  tax  due  to  the  king.  Another  fifth 
was  allotted  to  Cortes,  as  commander  in  chief.  The 
sums  advanced  by  Velasquez,  by  Cortes,  and  by  soBie 

[/sr]  See  Note  CXII.     [A]  Cortes,  ReUt.  238.  D.    B.  IXxk 
$.  IQI.    G^aiftra,  Croa.  c*  91^.    lierreri^f  dec*  2.  lib.  x.  c.  4» 
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of  the  officers,  towards  defraying  the  expence  of  fit- 
ting out  the  armainent,  were  then  deducted.  The 
remainder  was  divided  among  the  armv,  including 
the  garrison  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  proportion  to  their 
different  ranks.  After  so  many  defalcations,  the  share 
of  a  private  man  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  pesos. 
This  sum  fell  so  hv  below  their  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, that  some  soldiers  rejected  it  with  scorn,  and 
•others  murmured  so  loudly  at  this  cruel  disap- 
pointment of  their  hopes,  that  it  required  all  the 
address  of  Cortes,  and  no  small  exertion  of  his  liber- 
ality, to  appease  them.  The  complaints  of  the  army 
were  not  altogether  destitute  of  foundation.  As  the 
crown  had  contributed  nothing  towards  the  equip- 
ment or  success  of  the  armament,  it  was  not  without 
regret  that  the  soldiers  beheld  it  sweep  away  so  great 
a  proportion  of  the  treasure  purchased  by  their  blood 
and  toil.  What  fell  to  the  share  of  the  general  appear- 
ed, according  to  the  ideas  of  wealth  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  an  enormous  sum.  Some  of  Cortes'  fa- 
vourites had  secretly  appropriated  to  their  own  use 
several  ornaments  of  gold,  which  neither  paid  the 
royal  fifth,  nor  were  brought  into  account  as  part 
of  the  common  stock.  It  was,  however,  so  mani- 
festly the  interest  of  Cortes  at  this  period  to  make  a 
large  remittance  to  the  king,  that  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable those  concealments  were  not  of  great  cojmc- 
quence. 

The  total  sum  emassed  by  the  Spaniards  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  ideas  which  might  be  formed, 
either  by  reflecting  on  the  descriptions  given  by  his- 
torians of  the  ancient  splendour  of  Mexico,  or  by 
considering  the  productions  of  its  mines  in  modem 
times.  But,  among  the  ancient  Mexicans,  gold  and 
uhrer  were  not  the  standards  by  which  the  worth  of 
other  commodities  was  estimated ;  and  destitute  of 
the  artificial  value  derived  from  this  circumstance, 
were  no  farther  in  request  than  as  they  furnished 
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materials  for  ornaments  and  trinkets.     These  were 
either  consecrated  to  the  gods  in  their  temples,  or 
were  .worn  as  marks  of  distinction  by  their  princes 
and  some  of  their  most  eminent  chiefs.     As  the  con- 
sumption of  the  precious  metals  was  inconsiderable, 
the  demand  for  them  was  not  such  as  to  put  either 
the  ingenuity  or  industry  of  the  Mexicans  on  the 
stretch,  in  order  to  augment  their  store.     They  were 
altogether  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  working 
the  rich  mines  with  which  their  country  abound- 
ed.    What  gold  they  had  was  gathered  in  the  beds 
of  rivers,  native,  and  ripened  into  a  pure  metalUc 
state  [/].  The  utmost  effort  of  their  labour  in  search 
of  it  was  to  wash  the  earth  carried  down  by  torrents 
from  the  mountains,  and  to  pick  out  the  grains  of 
gold  which  subsided ;  and  even  this  simple  operation, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  persons  whom  Cortes 
appointed  to  survey  the  provinces  where  there  W2S 
a  prospect  of  finding  mines,  they  performed  very 
unskilfully  [A*].    From  all  those  causes,  the  whole 
mass  of  gold'  in  possession  of  the  Mexicans  was  not 
great.     As  silver  is  rarely  found  pure,  and  the  Meid- 
can  art  was  too  rude  to  conduct  the  process  for  re- 
fining it  in  a  proper  manner,  the  quantity  of  this 
metal  was  still  less  considerable  [/]•     Thus,  though 
the  Spaniards  had  exerted  all  the  power  which  they 
possessed  in  Mexico,  and  often  with  indecent  rapa;- 
city,  in  order  to  gratify  their  predominant  passion, 
and  though  Montezuma  had  fondly  exhausted  his 
treasures,  in  hopes  of  satiating  their  thirst  for  gold, 
the  product   of  both,  which  probably  included  a 
great  part  of  the  bullion  in  the  empire,  did  not  rise 
in  value  above  what  has  been  mentioned  [iw]. 

But  however  pliant  Montezuma  might  be  in  other 
piatters,  with  respect  to  one  point  he  was  inflexible. 

[i]  Cottes,  Relat.  p.  236-  F.    B.  Diaz.  c.  102, 103.  Gotnara, 
Cron.  c.  90.  [A]  B.  Diaz.  c.  103.  [/]  Hcrrera,  dec.  t 

lib.  k.  c.  4.  [m]  See  Note  CXIII. 
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Though  Cortes  often  urged  him,  with  the  importu- 
nate zeal  of  a  missionary,  to  renounce  his  false  gods, 
and  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  he  always  reject- 
ed the  proposition  with  horror.  Superstition,  among 
the  Mexicans,  was  formed  into  such  a  regular  and 
complete  system,  that  its  institutions  naturally  took 
fast  hold  of  the  mind ;  and  while  the  rude  tribes  in 
other  parts  of  America  were  easily  induced  to  relin- 
quish a  few  notions  and  rites,  so  loose  and  arbitrary 
as  hardly  to  merit  the  name  of  a  public  religion,  the 
Mexicans  adhered  tenaciously  to  their  mode  of  wor- 
ship, which,  however  barbarous,  was  accompanied 
with  such  order  and  solemnity  as  to  render  it  an 
object  of  the  highest  veneration.  Cortes,  finding  all 
his  attempts  ineffectual  to  shake  the  constancy  of 
Montezuma,  was  so  much  enraged  at  his  obstinacy, 
that  in  a  transport  of  zeal  he  led  out  his  soldiers  to 
throw  down  the  idols  in  the  great  temple  by  force. 
But  the  priests  taking  arms  in  defence  of  their  altars, 
and  the  people  crowding  with  great  ardour  to  sup- 
port them,  Cortes'  prudence  overruled  his  zeal,  and 
induced  him  to  desist  from  his  rash  attempt,  after 
dislodging  the  idols  from  one  of  the  shrines,  and  pla- 
cing in  their  stead  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  [fi]. 
From  that  moment  the  Mexicans,  who  had  per- 
mitted the  imprisonment  of  their  sovereign,  and 
suffered  the  exactions  of  strangers  without  a  struggle, 
began  to  meditate  how  they  might  expel  or  destroy 
the  Spaniards,  and  thought  themselves  called  upon  to 
avenge  their  ins\ilted  deities.  The  priests  and  lead- 
ing men  held  frequent  consultations  with  Montezu- 
ma for  this  purpose.  But  as  it  might  prove  fotal  to 
the  captive  monarch  to  attempt  either  the  one  or  the 
other  by  violence,  he  was  willing  to  try  more  gentle 
means.  Having  called  Cortes  into  his  presence,  he 
observed,  that  now,  as  all  the  purposes  of  his  embassy 
were  fully  accomplished,  the  gods  had  declared  their 

[«]  See  Note  CXIV. 
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will,  and  the  people  signified  their  desire  that  he  and 
his  followers  should  instantly  depart  out  of  the  em- 
pire. With  this  he  required  them  to  comply,  or 
unavoidable  destruction  would  fall  suddenly  on  their 
heads.  The  tenor  of  thb  unexpected  requisition,  as 
well  as  the  determined  tone  in  which  it  was  uttered, 
left  Cortes  no  room  to  doubt  that  it  was  the  result 
of  some  deep  scheme  concerted  between  Montezuma 
and  his  subjects.  He  quickly  perceived  that  he  might 
derive  more  advantage  from  a  seeming  compliance 
with  the  monarch's  inclination,  than  from  an  ill- 
timed  attempt  to  change  or  to  oppose  it ;  and  replied, 
with  great  composure,  that  he  had  already  begun  to 
prepare  for  returning  to  his  own  country ;  but  as  he 
had  destroyed  the  vessels  in  which  he  arrived,  some 
time  was  requisite  for  building  other  ships.  This 
appeared  reasonable.  A  number  of  Mexicans  were 
sent  to  Vera  Cruz  to  cut  down  timber,  and  some 
Spanish  carpenters  were  appointed  to  superintend 
the  work.  Cortes  flattered  himself,  that  during  thi5 
interval  he  might  either  find  means  to  avert  the 
threatened  danger,  or  receive  such  reinforcements  as 
would  enable  him  to  despise  it. 

Almost  nine  months  were  elapsed  since  Portoar- 
rero  and  Montejo  had  ssuled  with  his  dispatches  to 
Spain  ;  and  he  daily  expected  their  return  with  a 
confirmation  of  his  authority  from  the  king.  With- 
out this,  his  condition  was  insecure  and  precarious, 
and  after  all  the  great  things  which  he  had  done,  it 
might  be  his  doom  to  bear  the  name  and  suffer  the 
punishment  of  a  traitor.  Rapid  and  extensive  as  his 
progress  had  been,  he  could  not  hope  to  complete  the 
reduction  of  a  great  empire  with  so  small  a  body  of 
men,  which  by  this  time  diseases  of  various  kinds 
considerably  thinned ;  nor  could  he  apply  for  recruits 
to  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  islands  until  he  re- 
ceived the  royal  approbation  of  his  proceedings. 

While  he  remained  in  this  auel  situation,  anidous 
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about  what  was  past,  uncertain  with  respect  to  the 
future,  and,  by  the  late  declaration  of  Montezuma, 
oppressed  with  a  new  addition  of  cares,  a  Mexican 
courier  arrived  with  an  account  of  some  ships  having 
appeared  on  the  coast.  Cortes,  with  fond  credulity, 
imagining  that  his  messengers  were  returned  from 
Spain,  and  that  the  completion  of  all  his  wishes  and 
hopes  was  at  hand,  imparted  the  glad  tidings  to  his 
companions,  who  received  them  with  transports  of 
mutual  gratulation.  Their  joy  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance. A  courier  from  Sandoval,  whom  Cortes 
had  appointed  to  succeed  Escalante  in  command  at 
Vera  Cruz,  brought  certain  information  that  the  ar- 
mament was  fitted  out  by  Velasquez,  governor  of 
Cuba,  and  instead  of  bringing  the  aid  which  they  ex- 
pected, threatened  them  with  immediate  destruction. 
The  motives  which  prompted  Velasquez  to  this 
laolent  measure  are  obvious.  From  the  circumstan- 
ces of  Cortes'  departure,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
auspect  his  intention  of  throwing  off  all  dependence 
upon  him.  His  neglecting  to  transmit  any  account 
of  his  operations  to  Cuba,  strengthened  this  suspi- 
cion, which  was  at  last  confirmed  beyond  doubt,  by 
the  indiscretion  of  the  officers  whom  Cortes  sent  to 
Spain.  They,  from  some  motive  which  is  not  clearly 
explained  by  the  contemporary  historians,  touched  at 
the  island  of  Cuba,  contrary  to  the  peremptory 
orders  of  their  general  [o].  By  this  means  Velasquez 
not  only  learned  that  Cortes  and  his  followers,  after 
formally  renouncing  all  connection  with  him,  had 
established  an  independent  colony  in  New  Spain, 
and  were  soliciting  the  king  to  confirm  their  pro- 
ceedings by  his  authority ;  but  he  obtained  particular 
information  concerning  the  opulence  of  the  country, 
the  valuable  presents  which  Cortes  had  received,  and 
the  inviting  prospects  of  success  that  opened  to  his 

[o]  B.  Diaz.  c.  64ff  55.    Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  t.  c.  I  i.     Go- 
mirBf  Croo.  c.  96. 
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view.  Every  passion  which  can  agitate  an  ambitious 
xnind ;  shanie,  at  having  been  so  grossly  overreach- 
ed ;  indignation,  at  being  betrayed  by  the  man 
>vhom  he  had  selected  as  the  object  of  his  favour 
and  confidence ;  grief,  for  having  wasted  his  fortune 
to  aggrandize  an  enemy  ;  and  despair  of  recovering 
so  fair  an  opportunity  of  establishing  his  fame  and 
extending  his  power,  now  raged  in  the  bosom  of 
Velasquez.  All  these,  with  united  force,  excited 
,  him  to  make  an  extraordinary  effort  in  order  to  be 
avenged  on  the  author  of  his  wrongs,  and  to  wrest 
from  hipi  his  usurped  authority  and  conquests.  Nor 
did  he  want  the  appearance  of  a  good  title  to  justify 
such  an  attempt.  1  he  agent  whom  he  sent  to  Spsun 
With  an  account  of  Grijalva's  voyage,  had  met  with 
a  most  favourable  reception;  and  from  the  spedr 
mens  which  he  produced,  such  high  expectations 
were  formed  concerning  the  opulence  of  New  Spain, 
that  Velasquez  was  authorised  to  prosecute  the  dis* 
covery  of  the  country,  and  appointed  governor  of  it 
during  life,  with  more  extensive  power  and  privi- 
leges than  had  been  granted  to  any  adventurer  from 
the  time  of  Columbus  [y].  Elated  by  this  distin. 
guishmg  mark  of  favour,  and  warranted  to  consider 
Cortes  not  only  as  intruding  upon  his  jurisdiction, 
but  as  disobedient  to  the  royal  mandate,  he  deter- 
mined to  vindicate  his  own  rights  and  the  honour  oi 
his  sovereign  by  force  of  arms  [r].  His  ardour  in  car- 
rying Qnhis  preparations, was  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  violence  of  the  passions  with  which 
he  was  animated  ;  and  in  a  short  time  an  armament 
was  completed,  consisting  of  eighteen  ships,  which 
had  on  board  fourscore  horsemen,  eight  hundred 
foot  soldiers,  of  which  eighty  were  musketeers,  and 
and  an  hundred  and  twenty  cross-bow  men,  together 
with  a  train  of  twelve  pieces  of  cannon.  As  Velas- 
quez's experience  of  the  fatal  consequence  of  com- 

[y]  Herrerai  dec.  2.  lib.  iii.  c.   11*         [r]  See  NoTS  GXV« 
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mitting  to  another  what  he  ought  to  have  executed 
himself,  had  not  rendered  him  more  enterprising,  he 
vested  the  command  of  this  formidable  body,  which, 
in  the  infancy  of  the  Spanish  power  in  America^ 
merits  the  appellation  of  an  army,  in  Pamphilo  de 
Narvaez,  with  instructions  to  seize  Cortes  and  his 
principal  officers,  to  send  them  prisoners  to  him,  and 
then  to  complete  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  the 
country  in  his  name. 

After  a  prosperous  voyage,  Narvaez  landed  hia 
men  without  opposition  near  St.  Juan  de  Ullua 
f  April].  Three  soldiers,  whom  Cortes  had  sent  to 
Search  for  mines  in  that  district,  immediately  joined 
him.  By  this  accident,  he  not  only  received  infor- 
mation concerning  the  progress  and  situation  of  Cor- 
tes, but  as  these  soldiers  had  made  some  progress  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Mexican  language,  he  ac- 
quired interpreters,  by  whose  means  he  was  enabled 
to  hold  some  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the 
country.  But,  according  to  the  low  cunning  of 
deserters,  they  framed  their  intelligence  with  more 
attention  to  what  they  thought  would  be  agreeable, 
than  to  what  they  knew  to  be  true ;  and  represented 
the  situation  of  Cortes  to  be  so  desperate,  and  the 
disaffection  of  his  followers  to  be  so  general,  as  in- 
creased the  natural  confidence  and  presumption  of 
Narvaez.  His  first  operation,  however,  might  have 
taught  him  not  to  rely  on  their  partial  accounts. 
Having  sent  to  summon  the  governor  of  Vera  Cruz 
to  surrender,  Guevara,  a  priest  whom  he  employed 
in  that  service,  made  the  requisition  with  such  in 
solencc,  that  Sandoval,  an  officer  of  high  spirit,  and 
zealously  attached  to  Cortes,  instead  of  complying 
with  his  demands,  seized  him  and  his  attendants,  and 
sent  them  in  chains  to  Mexico. 

Cortes  received  them  not  like  enemies,  but  as 
friends,  and  condemning  the  severity  of  Sandoval^ 
set  them  immediately  at  liberty.     By  thiswell-timoi 
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clemency,  seconded  by  caresses  and  presents,  he 
gained  their  confidence,  and  drew  from  them  such 
particulars  concerning  the  force  and  intentions  of 
Narvaez,  as  gave  him  a  view  of  the  impending  dan- 
ger in  its  fiill  extent.  He  had  not  to  contend  now 
with  half-naked  Indians,  no  match  for  him  in  war, 
and  still  more  inferior  in  the  arts  of  policy,  but  to 
take  the  field  against  an  army  in  courage  and  martial 
discipline  equal  to  his  own,  in  number  fir  superior, 
acting  under  the  sanction  of  royal  authority,  and 
commanded  by  an  officer  of  known  bravery.  He 
^^s  informed  that  Narvaez,  more  solicitous  to  gratify 
the  resentment  of  Velasquez,  than  attentive  to  the 
honour  or  interest  of  his  country,  had  begun  his  in* 
tercourse  with  the  natives,  by  representing  him  and 
his  followers  as  fugitives  and  outlaws,  guilty  of  re- 
bellion against  their  own  sovereign,  and  of  injusdce 
in  invading  the  Mexican  empire  ;  and  had  declared 
that  his  chief  object  in  visiting  the  country  was  to 
punish  the  Spaniards  who  had  committed  these 
crimes,  and  to  rescue  the  Mexicans  from  oppression. 
He  soon  perceived  that  the  same  unfavourable  re- 
presentations  of  his  character  and  actions  had  been 
conveyed  to  Montezuma,  and  that  Nan^aez  had 
found  means  to  assure  him,  that  as  the  conduct  of 
those  who  kept  him  under  restraint  was  highly  dis- 
pleasing to  the  king  his  master,  he  had  it  in  charge 
not  only  to  rescue  an  injured  monarch  from  confine- 
ment, but  to  reinstate  him  in  the  possession  of  bis 
ancient  power  and  independence.  Animated  with 
this  prospect  of  being  set  free  from  subjection  to 
strangers,  the  Mexicans  in  several  provinces  began 
openly  to  revolt  from  Cortes,  and  to  regard  Narvaez 
as  a  deliverer  no  less  able  than  willing  to  save  them. 
Montezuma  himself  kept  up  a  secret  intercourse 
with  the  new  commander,  and  seemed  to  court  him 
as  a  person  superior  in  power  and  dignity  to  those 
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Spaniards  whom  he  had  hitherto  revered  as  the  first 
of  men  [s^* 

Such  were  the  various  aspects  of  danger  and  dif« 
ficulty  which  presented  themselves  to  the  view  of 
Cortes.  No  situation  can  be  conceived  more  trying 
to  the  capacity  and  firmness  of  a  general,  or  where 
the  choice  of  the  plan  which  ougnt  to  be  adopted 
was  more  difficult.  If  he  should  wait  the  approach 
of  Narvaez  in  Mexico,  destruction  seemed  to  be  un- 
avoidable ;  for  while  the  Spaniards  pressed  him  from 
without,  the  inhabitants,  whose  turbulent  spirit  he 
could  hardly  restrain  with  all  his  authority  and  at- 
tention, would  eagerly  lay  hold  on  such  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  avenging  all  their  wrongs.  If  he 
should  abandon  the  capital,  set  the  captive  monarch 
at  liberty,  and  march  out  to  meet  the  enemy,  he 
must  at  once  forego  the  fruits  of  all  his  toils  and  vie* 
tories,  and  relinquish  advantages  which  could  not  be 
recovered  without  extraordinary  efforts,  and  infinite 
danger.  If,  instead  of  employing  force,  he  should 
have  recourse  to  conciliating  measures,  and  attempt 
an  accommodation  with  Narvaez ;  the  natural  haugh- 
tiness of  that  officer,  augmented  by  consciousness  of 
his  present  superiority,  forbad  him  to  cherish  any 
sanguine  hope  of  success.  After  revolving  every 
scheme  with  deep  attention^  Cortes  fixed  upon  that 
which  in  execution  was  most  hazardous,  but,  if,  suc- 
cessful, would  prove  most  beneficial  to  himself  and  to 
his  country ;  and  with  the  decisive  intrepidity  suited 
to  desperate  ^tuations,  determined  to  make  one  bold 
effort  for  victory  under  eyery  disadvantage,  rather 
than  sacrifice  his  own  conquests  and  the  Spanish  in- 
terest in  Mexico. 

But  though  he  foresaw  that  the  contest  must  be 
terminated  finally  by  arms,  it  would  have  been  not 
only  indecent  but  criminal,  to  have  marched  against 
his  countrymen,  without  attempting  to  adjust  mat- 

[f  ]  Sec  Note  CXVI, 
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ters  by  an  amicable  negociation.  In  this  service  he 
employed  Olmedo,  his  chaplain,  to  whose  character 
the  function  was  well  suited,  and  who  possessed, 
besides,  such  prudence  and  address  as  qualified  him 
to  cvry  on  the  secret  intrigues  in  which  Cortes 
placed  his  chief  confidence.  Narvaez  rejected,  with 
scorn,  every  scheme  of  accommodation  that  Olmedo 
proposed,  and  was  with  difficulty  restrained  from 
laying  violent  hands  on  him  and  his  attendants.  He 
met,  however,  with  a  more  favourable  reception 
among  the  followers  of  NarVaez,  to  many  of  whom 
he  delivered  letters,  either  from  Cortes  or  his  officers, 
their  ancient  friends  and  companions.  Cortes  artful- 
ly accompanied  these  with  presents  of  rings,  chains  of 
gold,  and  other  trinkets  of  value,  which  inspired 
those  needy  adventurers  with  high  ideas  of  the  wealth 
that  he  had  acquired,  and  with  envy  of  their  good 
fortune  who  were  engaged  in  his  service.  Some, 
from  hopes  of  becoming  sharers  in  those  rich  spoils, 
declared  for  an  immediate  accomodation  with  Cor- 
tes. Others,  from  public  spirit,  laboured  to  prevent 
a  civil  war,  which,  whatever  party  should  prevail, 
must  shake,  and  perhaps  subvert  the  Spanish  power, 
in  a  country  where  it  was  so  imperfectly  established. 
Narvaez  disregarded  both,  and  by  a  public  proclama- 
tion denounced  Cortes  and  his  adherents  rebels  and 
enemies  to  their  country.  Cortes,  it  is  probable,  waj 
not  much  surprised  at  the  untractable  arrogance  of 
Narvaez;  and,  after  having  given  such  a  proof  (rf 
his  own  pacific  disposition  as  might  justify  his  re- 
course to  other  means,  jj^e  determined  to  ad\^nce 
towards  an  enemy  whom  he  had  laboured  in  vain  to 
appease. 

He  left  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  the  capital 
[May],  under  the  command  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado, 
an  officer  of  distinguished  courage,  for  whom  the 
Mexicans  had  conceived  a  singular  degree  of  respect. 
To  tUc  custody  of  this  slender  garrison  he  committed 
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ai  great  city,  with  all  the  wealth  he  had  amassed,  and, 
what  was  still  of  greater  importance,  the  person  of 
the  imprisoned  monarch.  His  utmost  art  was  em* 
ployed  in  concealing  from  Montezuma  the  real  cause 
of  his  march.  He  laboured  to  persuade  him,  that 
the  strangers  who  had  lately  arrived  were  his  friends 
and  fellow-subjects ;  and  that,  after  a  short  interview 
with  them,  they  would  depart  together,  and  return 
to  their  own  country.  The  captive  prince,  unable 
to  comprehend  the  designs  of  the  Spaniards,  or  to 
reconcile  what  he  now  heard  with  the  declarations  of 
Narvaez,  and  afraid  to  discover  any  symptom  of 
suspicion  or  distrust  of  Cortes,  promised  to  remain 
quietly  in  the  Spanish  quarters,  and  to  cultivate  the 
same  friendship  with  Alvarado  which  he  had  uni- 
formly maintained  with  him.  Cortes,  with  seeming 
confidence  in  this  promise,  but  relying  principally 
upon  the  injunctions  which  he  had  given  Alvarado  to 
guard  his  prisoner  with  the  most  scrupulous  vigilance^ 
set  out  from  Mexico. 

His  strength,  even  after  it  was  reinforced  by  the 
junction  of  Sandoval  and  the  garrison  of  Vera  Cruz, 
did  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  As  he 
hoped  for  success  chiefly  from  the  rapidity  of  his 
motions,  his  troops  were  not  incumbered  either  with 
baggage  or  artillery.  But  as  he  dreaded  extremely 
the  impression  which  the  enemy  might  make  with 
rheir  cavalry,  he  had  •  provided  against  this  danger 
with  the  foresight  and  sagacity  which  distingubh  a 
creat  commander.  Having  observed  that  the  Indians 
in  the  province  of  Chinantla  used  spears  of  extraor- 
dinary length  and  force,  he  armed  his  soldiers  with 
these,  and  accustomed  them  to  that  deep  and  compact 
arrangement  which  the  use  of  this  formidable  wea« 
pun,  the  best  perhaps  that  ever  Was  invented  for  de* 
fence,  enabled  them  to  assume. 

With  this  small  but  firm  battalion,  Cortes  advanced 
towards  Zempoalla,  of  whicli  Narvaez  had  taken  pos« 

VOL.  I.  NO.  G.  G  e 
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session,  ^During  his  march,  he  made  repeated  at« 
tempts  towards  some  accomodation  with  his  oppo- 
nent. But  Narvaez  requiring  that  Cortes  and  his 
followers  should  instantly  recognize  his  title  to  be 
governor  of  New  Spain,  in  virtue  of  the  powers 
which  he  derived  from  Velasquez ;  and  Cortes  re- 
fusing to  submit  to  any  authority  which  was  not 
founded  on  a  commission  from  the  emperor  himself, 
under  whose  immediate  protection  he  and  his  ad- 
herents had  placed  their  infant  colony  ;  all  these  at- 
tempts proved  fruitless.  The  intercourse,  however, 
which  this  occasioned  between  the  two  par  ties,  proved 
of  no  small  advantage  to  Cortes,  as  it  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  gaining  some  of  Narvaez's  officers 
by  liberal  presents,  of  softening  others  by  a  semblance 
of  moderation,  and  of  dazzling  all  by  the  a[^>earaiice 
of  wealth  among  his  troops,  most  of  his  soldien 
having  converted  their  share  of  the  Mexican  gold 
into  chains,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments,  whidi 
thev  displayed  with  military  ostentation.  Narvaes 
and  a  little  junto  of  his  creatures  excepted,  all  the 
army  leaned  towards  an  accommodation  with  tbdr 
countrymen.  This  discovery  of  their  inclination 
irritated  his  violent  temper  almost  to  madness.  In  t 
transport  of  ra^e,  he  set  a  price  upon  the  head  of 
Cortes,  and  of  his  principal  officers ;  and  ha\dog 
learned  that  he  was  now  advanced  within  a  league 
of  Zempoalla  with  his  small  body  of  men,  he  coo- 
sidered  this  as  an  insult  which  merited  immediate 
chastisement,  and  marched  out  with  all  his  troop 
to  offer  him  battle. 

But  Cortes  was  a  leader  of  greater  abilides  and 
experience  than,  on  equal  groutid,  to  fight  an  enemf 
so  far  superior  in  number,  and  so  much  better  ap* 
pointed.  Having  taken  his  station  on  the  opposite 
bank  oF  the  river  de  Canoas,  where  he  knew  that  he 
could  not  be  attacked,  he  beheld  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  without  concern,  and  disregarded  this  vaia 
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bravade.  It  was  then  the  beginning  of  the  wet  sea^* 
son  [/J,  and  the  rain  had  poured  down,  during  a 
great  part  of  the  day,  with  the  violence  peculiar  to 
the  torrid  zone.  The  followers  of  Narvaez,  unac- 
customed to  the  hardships  of  military  service,  mur- 
mured so  much  at  being  thus  fruitlessly  exposed, 
that,  from  their  unsoldierJike  impatience,  as  well  as 
bis  own  contempt  of  his  adversary^  their  general  per- 
mitted them  to  retire  to  Zempoaila.  The  very  cir- 
cumstance which  induced  them  to  quit  the  field,  en- 
couraged Cortes  to  form  a  scheme,  by  which  he 
hoped  at  once  to  terminate  the  war.  He  observed, 
^hat  his  hardy  veterans,  though  standing  under  the 
torrents,  which  continued  to  fall,  without  a  singly 
t,cnt  or  any  shelter  whatsoever  to  cover  them,  were 
so  far  from  repining  at  hardships  which  were  become 
familiar  to  them,  that  they  were  still  fresh  and  alert 
(For  service.  He  foresaw  that  the  enemy  would  na- 
turally give  themselves  up  to  repose  after  their 
fatigue,  and  that,  judging  of  the  conduct  of  others 
))y  their  own  effeminacy,  they  would  deem  them- 
selves perfectly  secure  at  a  seasop  so  uni^t  for  action* 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  fall  upon  them  in  the  dead 
of  night,  when  the  surprise  and  terror  of  this  unex- 
pected attack  might  more'  than  compensate  the  in- 
feriority of  his  numbers.  His  soldiers,  sensible  that 
DO  resource  remained  but  in  some  desperate  effort 
of  courage,  approved  of  the  measure  with  such 
warmth,  that  Cortes,  in  a  military  oration  which  he 
^dressed  to  them  before  they  began  their  march, 
;ivas  more  solicitous  to  temper  than  to  inflame  their 
^dour.  He  divided  them  into  three  parties.  At 
,the  head  of  the  first  he  placed  Sandoval ;  entrusting 
ihis  gallant  officer  with  the  most  dangerous  and  im- 
{Knrtant  service,  that  of  seizing  the  enemy's  astillery, 
.which  was  planted  before  the  principal  tower  of  the 
temple,  where  Narvaez  had  fixed  his  head-quarters. 
£/]  Hacklu jt,  vol.  iii.  467.  De  Laet,  Deter.  lod^  Oc^.  £21. 
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Christoval  de  Olid  commanded  the  second,  with  or- 
ders to  assault  the  tower,  and  lay  hold  on  the  general 
Cortes  himself  conducted  the  third  and  smallest  di* 
vision,  which  \%'as  to  act  as  a  body  of  reserve,  and  to 
support  the  other  two  as  there  should  be  occasion. 
Having  passed  the  river  de  Canoas,  which  was  much 
swelled  with  the  rains,  not  without  difficulty,  the 
water  reaching  almost  to  their  chins,  they  advanced 
in  profound  silence,  without  beat  of  drum,  or  sound 
of  any  warlike  instrument ;  each  man  armed  with 
his  sword,  his   dagger,  and  his  Chinantlan  spear. 
Narvaez,  remiss  in  proportion  to  his  security,  had 
posted  only  two  centinels  to  watch  the  motions  of  an 
enetny  whom  he  had  such  good  cause  to  dread.  One 
of  these  was  seized  by  the  advanced  guard  of  Cones' 
troops,  the  other  made  his  escape,  and  hurrying  to  the 
town  with  all  the  precipitation  of  fear  and  zeal,  gave 
such  timely  notice  of  the  enemy*s  approach,  that  there 
was  full  leisure  to  have  prepared  for  their  recq>tioni 
But,  through  the  arrogance  and  infatuation  of  Nar« 
vaez,  this  important  interval  was  lost.     He  imputed 
this  alarm  to  the   cowardice  of  the  centinel,  and 
treated  with  derision  the  idea  of  being  attacked  bf 
forces  so  unequal  to  his  own.    The  shouts  of  Cortes' 
soldiers,  rushing  on  to  the  assault,  convinced  him  at 
last,  that  the  danger  which  he   despised  was  real 
The  rapidity  with  which  they  advanced  W2S  sudi, 
that  only  one  cannon  could  be  fired,  before  Sando- 
val's party  closed  vnih  the  enemy,  drove  them  from 
their  guns,  and  began  to  force  their  way  up  the  step 
of  the  tower.     Narvaez,  no  less  brave  in  action  thi 
presumptuous  in  conduct,  armed  himself  in  hasten 
and  by  his  voice  and  example  animated  his  men  to 
the  combat.     Olid  advanced  to  sustain  his  compa- 
nions 7"  and  Cortes  himself,  rushing  to  the  front,  coo- 
ducted  and  added  new  vigour  to  the  attack.    The 
compact  order  in  which  this  small  body  pressed  oo, 
and  the  impenetrable  front  which  they  presented 
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i  their  long  spears,  bore  down  all  opposition  be- 
lt. They  had  now  reached  the  gate,  and  were 
ggling  to  burst  it  open,  when  a  soldier  having 
ure  to  the  reeds  with  which  the  tower  was  cover- 
compelled  Narvaea^  to  sally  out.  In  the  first  en« 
Iter  he  was  wounded  in  the  eye  with>  a  spear, 
falling  to  the  ground,  was  dragged  down  the 
s,  and  in  a  moment  dapt  in  fetters.  The  cry  of 
3ry  resounded  among  the  troops  of  Cortes.  Those 
)  had  sallied  out  with  their  leader  now  maintain- 
the  conflict  feebly,  and  began  to  surrender. 
Dng  the  remainder  of  his  soldiers,  stationed  in 
smaller  towers  of  the  temple,  terror  and  con^ 
>n  prevailed.  The  darkness  was  so  great,  that 
'  could  not  distinguish  between  their  friends  and 
,  Their  own  artillery  was  pointed  against  them, 
erever  they  turned  their  eyes,  they  beheld  lights 
ming  through  the  obscurity  of  night,  which, 
igh  proceeding  only  from  a  variety  of  shining 
cts,  that  abound  in  moist  and  sultry  climates, 
r  affrighted  imaginations  represented  as  numerous 
Is  of  musketeers  advancing  with  kindled  matches 
be  attack.  After  a  short  resistance,  the  soldiers 
pelled  their  officers  to  capitulate,  and  before 
Tiing  all  laid  down  their  arms,  and  submitte4 
dy  to  their  conquerors. 

his  complete  victory  proved  more  acceptable,  as 
ras  gained  almost  without  bloodshed,  only  two 
iers  being  killed  on  the  side  of  Cortes,  and  two 
ers,  with  fifteen  private  men,  of  the  adverse  fac-r 
.  Cortes  treated  the  vanquished  not  like  ene« 
i,  but  as  countrymen  and  friends,  and  offered 
sr  to  send  them  directly  to  Cuba,  or  to  take 
n  into  his  service,  as  partners .  in  his  fortune,  on 
d  terms  with  his  own  soldiers.  This  latter  pro- 
doil,  seconded  by  a  seasonable  distribution  of 
e  presents  from  Cortes,  and  liberal  promises  of 
e,  opened  prospects  so  agreeable  to  the  romaotiQ 
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expectations  which  had  invited  them  to  engage  in  thi^ 
service,  that  all,  a  few  partizans  of  Narvaez  except- 
ed, closed  with  it,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  pro- 
fessions of  fidelity  and  attachment  to  a  general,  whose 
recent  success  had  given  them  such  a  striking  proof 
of  his  abilities  for  coihmand.  Thus,  by  a  series  of 
events  no  less  fortunate  than  uncommon.  Correal 
hoc  only  escaped  from  perdition  which  seemed 
inevitable,  but,  when  he  had  least  reason  to  eiqiect 
it,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  Spaniards; 
ready  to  follow  wherever  he  should  lead  them. 
Whoever  reflects  upon  the  facility  with  which  this 
victory  was  obtained,  or  considers  with  what  sudden 
and  unanimous  transition  the  followers  of  Narvaea 
'  ranged  themselves  under  the  standard  of  his  rival, 
will  be  apt  to  ascribe  both  events  as  much  to  the  in- 
trigues as  to  the  arms  of  Cortes,  and  cannot  but  sus- 
spect  that  the  ruin  of  Narvaez  was  occasioned,  no  less 
by  the  treachery  of  his  own  followers,  than  by  the 
valour  of  his  enemy  [w]. 

But,  in  one  point,  the  prudent  conduct  and  good 
fortune  of  Cortes  were  equally  conspicuous.  I^  bjr 
the  rapidity  of  his  operations  after  he  began  his  march, 
he  had  not  brought  matters  to  such  a  speedy  issue, 
even  this  decisive  victory  would  have  come  too  fate 
to  have  saved  his  companions  whom  he  left  in  Mex- 
ico. A  few  days  after  the  discomfiture  of  Narvaez, 
a  courier  arrived  with  an  account  that  the  Mexicans 
had  taken  arms,  and  having  seized  and  destroyed  the 
two  brigantines,  which  Cortes  had  built  in  order  to 
secure  tne  command  of  the  lake,  and  attacked  the 
Spaniards  in  their  quarters,  had  killed  several  of 
them,  and  wounded  more,  had  reduced  to  ashes 
their  magazine  of  provisions,  and  carried  on  hostili- 
ties with  such  fury,  that,  though  Alvarado  and  his 
men  defended  themselves  with  undaunted  resolution, 

[m]  Cortes,  Rclat.  242.  D.  B.  Diaz.  c.  110—125.  Herren, 
dec.  2.  lib.  ix.  c.  18|  5pc.    Gomara,  Croi|.  c.  87,  ^c* 
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they  must  either  be  soon  cut  off  by  famine,  or  sink 
under  the  multitude  of  their  enemies*    This  revolt 
was  excited  by  motives  which  rendered  it  still  more 
alarming.  On  the  departure  of  Cortes  for  Zempoalla^ 
the  Mexicans  flattered  themselves,  that  the  long  ex- 
pected opportunity  of  restoring  their  sovereign,  to 
liberty,  and  of  vindicating  their  country  from  the 
odious  dominion  of  strangers,  was  at  length  arrived ; 
that  while  the  forces  of  their  oppressors  were  divided^ 
and  the  arms  of  one  party  turned  against  the  other^ 
they  might  triumph  with  greater  facility  over  botfa^ 
Consultations  were  held,  and  schemes  formed  with 
*  this  intention.    The  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  consdouf 
of  their  own  feebleness,  suspected  and  dreaded  those 
machinations.    Alvarado,  though  a  galbnt  officer^ 
possessed  neither  that  extent  of  capacity,  nor  dignity 
of  manners,  by  which  Cortex  had  acquired  such  am 
ascendant  over  the  minds  of  the  Mexicans,  as  never 
allowed  them  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  weakness 
or  of  their  own  strength.     Alvarado  knew  no  mode 
of  supporting  his  authority  but  force.    Instead  of 
employing  address  to  disconcert  the  plans  or  to  sooth 
the  spirijts  of  the  Mexicans,  he  waited  the  return  of 
one  of  their  solemn  festivals,  when  the  [Mincipal 
persons  in  the  empire  were  dancing,  according  to 
custom,  in  the  court  of  the  great  temple ;  he  seized 
all  the  avenues  which  led  to  it,  and,  allured  partly 
by  the  rich  ornaments  which  they  wore  in  honour 
of  their  gods,  and  partly  by  the  facility  of  cutting  off 
at  once  the  authors  of  that  conspiracy  which  he 
dreaded,  he  fell  upon  them,  unarmed  and  unsuspicious 
of  any  danger,  and  massacred  a  great  number,  none 
escaping  but  such  as  made  their  way  over  the  battle- 
ments of  the  temple.    An  action  so  cruel  and  trea* 
cherous  filled  not  only  the  city,  but  the  whole  empire, 
with  indignation  and  rage.     All  called  aloud  for 
vengeance;  and  regardless  of  the  safety  of  their 
monarchy  whose  life  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Spa* 
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niards,  or  of  their  own  danger  in  assaulting  an  enemy 
who  had  been  so  long  the  object  of  their  terror,  they 
committed  all  those  acts  of  violence  of  which  Cortes 
received  an  account. 

To  him  the  danger  appeared  so  imminent,  as  to 
admit  neither  of  deliberation  nor  delay.     He  set  out 
instantly  with  all  his  forces,  and  returned  from  Zem- 
jk)alb  with  no  less  rapidity  than  he  had  advanced  tbi< 
then  AtTlascala  he  wasjoinedby twothousandchosen 
warriors,  Onentering  the  Mexican  territories  he  found 
that  disaffection  to  the  Spaniards  was  not  confined 
to  the  capital.    The  principal  inhabitants  had  de- 
serted the  towns  through  which  he  passed  ;  no  per- 
son of  note  appearing  to  meet  him  with  the  usuil 
respect ;  no  provision  was  made  for  the  subsistence 
of  his  troops  ;  and  though  he  was  permitted  to  ad- 
vance without  opposition,  the  solitude  and  silence 
which  reigned  in  every  place,  and  the  horror  with 
which  the  people  avoided  all  intercourse  with  him, 
discovered  a  deep-rooted  antipathy,  that  excited  the 
most  just  alarm.     But,  implacable  as  the  enmity  of 
the  Mexicans  was,  they  were  so  unacquainted  with 
the  science  of  war,  that  they  knew  not  how  to  take 
the  proper  measures,  either  for  their  own  safety  or 
the  destruction  of  the  Spaniards.     Uninstructed  by 
their  former  error  in  admitting  a  formidable  enemy 
into  their  capital,  instead  of  breaking  down  the  cause- 
ways and  bridges,  by  which  they  might  have  inclosed 
Alvarado  and  his  party,  and  have  effectually  stopt 
the  career  of  Cortes,  they  again  suffered  him  to 
march  into  the  city  [June  24]  without  molestation, 
and  to  take  quiet  possession  of  his  ancient  station. 

The  transports  of  joy  with  which  Alvarado  and 
his  soldiers  received  their  companions  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed. Both  parties  were  so  much  elated,  the  one 
with  their  seasonable  deliverance,  and  the  odier  with 
the  great  exploits  which  they  had  atchieved,  that 
this  intoxication  of  success  seems  to  have  reached 
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Cortes  himself  $  and  he  behaved  on  this  occasion 
neither  with  his  usual  sagadty  nor  attention.  He 
not  only  neglected  to  visit  Montezum^,  but  imbit- 
tered  the  insult  by  expressions  full  of  contempt  for 
that  unfortunate  prince  and  his  people.  The  forces 
of  which  he  had  now  the  command,  appeared  to  him 
so  irresistible,  that  he  might  assume  an  higher  tone, 
and  lay  aside  the  mask  of  moderation  under  which 
he  had  hitherto  concealed  his  designs.  Some  Mexi- 
cans, who  understood  the  Spanish  language,  heard 
the  contemptuous  words  which  Cortes  uttered,  and 
reporting  them  to  their  countrymen,  kindled  their 
rage  anew.  They  were  now  convinced  that  the  in- 
tentions of  the  general  were  equally  bloody  with 
those  of  Alvarado,  and  that  his  original  purpose  in 
visiting  their  country,  had  not  been,  as  he  pretended, 
to  court  the  alliance  of  their  sovereign,  but  to  at- 
tempt the  conquest  of  his  dominions.  They  re- 
sumed their  arms  with  the  additional  fury  which 
this  discovery  inspired,  attacked  a  considerable  body 
of  Spaniards  who  were  marching  towards  the  great 
square  in  which  the  public  market  was  held,  and 
compelled  them  to  retire  with  some  loss.  Embold- 
ened by  this  success,  and  delighted  to  find  that  their 
oppressors  were  not  invincible,  they  advanced  next 
day  with  extraordinary  martial  pomp  to  assault  the 
Spaniards  in  their  quarters.  Their  number  was  for- 
midable, and  their  undaunted  courage  still  more  so. 
Though  the  artillery  pointed  against  their  numerous 
battalions,  crowded  together  in  narrow  streets,  swept 
oflf  multitudes  at  every  discharge;  though  every 
blow  of  the  Spanish  weapons  fell  with  mortal  e£fect 
upon  their  naked  bodies,  the  impetuosity  of  the  as- 
sault did  not  abate.  Fresh  men  rushed  forward  to 
occupy  the  places  of  the  slain,  and  meeting  with  the 
same  fate,  were  succeeded  by  others  no  less  intrepid 
and  eager  for  vengeance.  The  utmost  effort  of  Cor- 
tes' abilities  and  experience,  seconded  by  the  disd- 
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plined  valour  of  his  trodps,  were  hardly  sufficient  to 
defend  the  fortifications  that  surrounded  the  post 
where  the  Spaniards  were  stationed,  into  which  the 
enemy  were  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  forcing 
their  way. 

Cortes  beheld,  with  wonder,  the  implacable  fero- 
city of  a  people  who  seemed  at  first  to  submit  tamdy 
to  the  yoke,  and  had  continued  so  long  passive  utid^ 
it.  The  soldiers  of  Narvaez,  who  fondly  imagined 
that  they  followed  Cortes  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  % 
conquered  empire,  were  astonished  to  find  that  they 
were  involved  in  a  dangerous  war,  with  an  enemy 
whose  vigour  was  still  unbroken,  and  loudly  exe* 
crated  their  own  weakness,  in  giving  such  easy  credit 
to  the  delusive  promises  of  their  new  leader  [jr]*  But 
surprise  and  complaints  were  of  no  avaiL  Some 
immediate  and  extraordinary  effort  was  requi^te  to 
extricate  themselves  out  of  their  present  situation* 
As  soon  as  the  approach  of  the  evening  induced  the 
Mexicans  to  retire,,  in  compliance  with  their  national 
custom  of  ceasing  from  hostilities  with  the  setting 
sun,  Cortes  began  to  prepare  for  a  sally,  next  day, 
with  such  a  considerable  force,  as  might  either  drive 
the  enemy  out  of  the  city,  or  compel  them  to  Usten 
to  terms  of  accommodation. 

He  conducted,  in  perton,  the  troops  destined  for 
this  important  service.  Every  invention  known  in 
the  European  art  of  war,  as  well  as  every  precaution, 
Buggested  by  his  long  acquaintance  with  the  Indian 
mode  of  fighting,  were  employed  to  ensure  success* 
But  he  found  an  enemy  prepared  and  determined  to 
oppose  him.  The  force  of  the  Mexicans  was  gready 
augmented  by  fresh  troops  which  poured  in  con- 
tinually from  the  country,  and  their  animosity  was 
in  no  degree  abated.  They  were  led  by  their  noUes, 
inflamed  by  the  exhortations  of'  their  priests,  and 
fought  in  defence  of  their  temples  and  fainilies,  under 

[x]  B.  Diaz,  c  186. 
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the  eye  of  their  gods,  and  in  presence  of  their  wivei 
and  children. .  Notwithstanding  their  numbers,  and 
enthusiastic  contempt  of  danger  and  death,  wherever 
the  Spaniards  could  close  with  them,  the  si:»periority 
of  their  discipline  and  arms  obliged  the  Mexicans  to 
give  -way.  But  in  narrow  streets,  and  where  many 
of  the  bridges  of  communication  were  broken  down, 
the  Spaniards  could  seldom  come  to  a  fair  rencounter 
with  the  enemy,  and  as  they  advanced,  were  exposed 
to  showers  of  arrows  and  stones  from  the  tops  ot 
'houses.  After  a  day  of  incessant  exertion,  though 
vast  numbers  of  the  Mexicans  fell,  and  part  of  th6 
dty  was  burnt,  the  Spaniards,  weary  with  the  slaugh- 
ter, and  harassed  by  multitudes  which  successively 
relieved  each  other,  were  obliged  at  length  to  retire^ 
with  the  mortification  of  havinglccomplished  nothing 
80  decisive  as  to  compensate  the  unusual  calamity  of 
having  twelye  soldiers  killed,  and  above  sixty  wound- 
ed. Another  sally,  made  with  greater  force,  was  not 
more  effectual,  and  in  it  the  general  himself  was 
wounded  in  the  hand. 

Cortes  now  perceived,  too  late,  the  fatal  error  into 
which  he  had  been  betrayed  by  his  own  contempt  of 
the  Mexicans,  and  was  satisfied  that  he  could  neither 
maintain  his  present  station  in  the  centre  of  an  hos- 
tile city,  nor  retire  from  it  without  the  most  immi- 
nent danger.  One  resource  still  remained,  to  try 
what  effect  the  interposition  of  Montezuma  might 
have  to  sooth  or  overawe  his  subjects.  When  the 
Mexicans  approached  next  morning  to  renew  the 
assault,  that  unfortunate  prince,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
St)aniards,  and  reduced  to  the  sad  necessity  of  be- 
coming the  instrument  of  his  own  disgrace,  and  of 
the  slavery  of  his  people  [^],  advanced  to  the  bat- 
tlements in  his  royal  robes,  and  with  all  the  pomp 
in  which  he  used  to  appear  on  solemn  occasions.  At 
sight  of  their  sovereign,  whom  they  had  long  been 

[y]  Sec  NoTK  CXVII. 
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accustomed  to  honour,  and  almost  revere  as  a  god, 
the  weapons  dropt  from  their  hands,  every  tongue 
was  silent,  all  bowed  their  heads,  and  many  pros^ 
trated  themselves  on  the  ground.  Montezuma  ad- 
dressed them  with  every  argument  that  could  miti- 
gate their  rage,  or  persuade  them  to  cease  from  hos« 
tilities.  When  he  ended  his  discourse,  a  sullen  mur^ 
mur  of  disapprobation  run  through  the  ranks ;  to 
this  succeeded  reproaches  and  threats ;  and  the  fury 
of  the  multitude  rising  in  a  moment  above  every  re- 
straint of  decency  or  respect,  flights  of  arrows  and 
volleys  of  stones  poured  in  so  violently  upon  the 
ramparts,  that  before  the  Spanish  soldiers,  appointed 
to  cover  Montezuma  with  their  bucklers,  had  time 
to  lift  them  in  his  defence,  two  arrows  wounded  the 
unhappy  monarch,  and  the  blow  of  a  stone  on  his 
temple  struck  him  to  the  ground.  On  seeing  him 
fsUl,  the  Mexicans  were  so  much  astonished,  that, 
with  a  transition  not  uncommon  in  popular  tumults, 
they  passed  in  a  moment  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other,  remorse  succeeded  to  insult,  and  they  fled  ^^ith 
horror,  as  if  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  were  pursuing 
the  crime  which  they  had  committed.  The  Spa- 
niards,  without  molestation,  carried  Montezuma  to 
his  apartments,  and  Cortes  hastened  thither  to  con- 
sole  him  under  his  misfortune.  But  the  unhappy 
monarch  now  perceived  how  low  he  was  sunk,  and 
the  haughty  spirit  which  seemed  to  have  been  so 
long  extinct,  returning,  he  scorned  to  survive  this 
last  humiliation,  and  to  protract  an  ignominious  life, 
not  only  as  the  prisoner  and  tool  of  his  enemies,  but 
as  the  object  of  contempt  or  detestation  among  bis 
subjects.  In  a  transport  of  rage  he  tore  the  banda* 
ges  from  his  wounds,  and  refused,  with  such  obsti* 
nacy,  to  take  any  nourishment,  that  he  soon  ended 
his  wretched  days,  rejecting  with  disdain  all  the  soli* 
citations  of  the  Spaniards  to  eml}r^ce  the  Chrbtiaa 
iFaith. 
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Upon  the  death  of  Montezuma,  Cortes  having  lost 
all  hope  of  bringing  the  Mexicans  to  an  accommoda* 
tion,  saw  no  prospect  of  safety  but  in  attempting  a 
retreat,  and  began  to  prepare  for  it.  But  a  sudden 
motion  of  the  Mexicans  engaged  him  in  new  conflicts* 
They  took  possession  of  a  nigh  tower  in  the  great 
temple  which  overlooked  the  Spanish  quarters,  and 
placing  there  a  garrison  of  their  principal  warriors, 
not  a  Spaniard  could  stir  without  being  exposed  to 
their  missile  weapons.  From  this  post  it  was  neces- 
sary to  dislodge  them  at  any  risk ;  and  Juan  de  Esco- 
bar, with  a  numerous  detachment  of  chosen  soldiers, 
was  ordered  to  make  the  attack.  But  Escobar,  though 
a  gallant  officer,  and  at  the  head  of  troops  accustom* 
ed  to  conquer,  and  who  now  fought  under  the  eyes 
of  their  countrymen,  was  thrice  repulsed.  Cortes, 
sensible  that  not  only  the  reputation,  but  the  safety 
of  his  army  depended  on  the  success  of  this  assault, 
ordered  a  buckler  to  be  tied  to  his  arm,  as  he  could 
not  manage  it  with  his  wounded  hand,  and  rushed 
with  his  drawn  sword  into  the  thickest  of  the  com- 
batants. Encouraged  by  the  presence  of  their  general, 
the  Spaniards  returned  to  the  charge  with  such  vi* 
gour,  that  they  gradually  forced  their  way  up  the 
steps,  and  drove  the  Mexicans  to  the  platform  at  the 
top  of  the  tower.  There  a  dreadful  carnage  began, 
when  two  young  Mexicans  of  high  rank,  observing 
Cortes  as  he  animated  his  soldiers  by  his  voice  and 
example,  resolved  to  sacrifice  their  own  lives  in  order 
to  cut  off  the  author  of  all  the  calamities  which  deso- 
lated  their  country.  They  approached  him  in  a  sup- 
plicant posture,  as  if  they  had  intended  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  seizing  him  in  a  moment,  hurried 
him  towards  the  battlements,  over  which  they  threw 
themselves  headlong,  in  hopes  of  dragging  him  along 
to  be  dashed  in  pieces  by  the  same  faJL  But  Cortes, 
by  his  strength  and  agility,  broke  loose  from  their 
grasp,  and  the  gallant  youths  perished  in  thu  gener- 
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pus  though  unsuccessful  attempt  to  save  their  coub- 
trv  {^^].  As  soon  as  the  Spaniards  became  masters 
ot  the  tower,  they  set  fire  to  it,  and,  without  farther 
molestation,  continued  the  preparations  for  their  re- 
treat. 

This  became  the  more  necessary,  as  the  Mexicans 
were  so  much  astonished  at  the  last  efibrt  of  the  Spa- 
nish valour,  that  they  began  to  change  their  whole 
system  of  hostility,  and,  instead  of  incessant  attacks, 
endeavoured,  by  barricading  the  streets,  and  break- 
ing down  the  causeways,  to  cut  off  the  communica- 
tion of  the  Spaniards  with  the  continent,  and  thus 
io  starve  an  enemy  whom  they  could  not  subdue. 
The  first  point  to  be  determined  by  Cortes  and  his 
followers,  was,  whether  they  should  march  out  open- 
ly in  the  face  of  day,  when  they  could  discern  every 
.danger,  and  see  how  to  regulate  their  own  motionSi 
as  well  as  how  to  resist  the  assaults  of  the  enemy ;  or, 
whether  they  should  endeavour  to  retire  secretly  in 
the  night  ?  The  latter  was  preferred,  partly  from 
hopes  that  their  national  superstition  would  restrain 
the  Mexicans  from  venturing  to  attack  them  in  the 
night,  and  partly  from  their  own  fond  belief  in  the 
predictions  of  a  private  soldier,  who  having  acquired 
universal  credit  by  a  smattering  of  learning,  and  his 
pretensions  to  astrology,  boldly  assured  his  country- 
men of  success,  if  they  made  their  retreat  in  this 
manner.  They  began  to  move,  towards  midnight, 
in  three  divisions.  Sandoval  led  the  van  ;  iPedro  Al- 
varado,  and  Velasquez  de  Leon,  had  the  conduct  of 
the  rear ;  and  Cortes  commanded  in  the  centre,  where 
he  placed  the  prisoners,  among  whom  were  a  son  and 

[^  j  M.  Clavigero  has  censured  me  with  asperity  for  rdating 
this  gallant  action  of  the  two  Mexicans*  and  for  supponDg  that 
there  were  battlements  round  the  temple  of  Mexico.  I  related 
the  attempt  to  destroy  Cortes  on  the  authoiity  of  Herreniy  dec. 
2.  lib.  X.  c.  9.  and  of  Torquemada»  lib.  4.  c.  69.  I  followed 
them  likewise^  io  supposing  the  uppermost  platform  of  the  tes^de 
to  be  encompassed  by  a  battlement  or  rail. 
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two  daughters  of  Montezuma,  together  with  several 
Mexicans  of  distinction,  the  artillery,  and  a  portable 
bridge  of  timber,  intended,  to  be  laid  over  the  brea- 
ches in  the  causeway.  They  marched  in  profound 
silence  along  the  causeway  which  led  to  Tacuba,  be- 
cause  it  was  shorter  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  lying 
most  remote  from  the  road  towards  Tlascala  and  the 
sea^coast,  had  been  left  more  entire  by  the  Mexicans. 
They  reached  the  first  breach  in  it  without  molesta- 
tion, hoping  that  their  retreat  was  undiscovered. 

But  the  Mexicans,  unperceived,  had  not  only 
watched  all  their  motions  with  attention,  but  had 
made  proper  dispositions  for  a  most  formidable  at- 
tack.  While  the  Spaniards  were  intent  upon  placing 
their  bridge  in  the  breach,  and  occupied  in  conduct* 
iiig  their  horses  and  artillery  along  it,  they  were 
suddenly  alarmed  with  the  tremendous  sound  of  war- 
like instruments,  and  a  general  shout  from  an  innu- 
merable  multitude  of  enemies ;  the  lake  was  covered 
with  canoes ;  flights  of  arrows  and  showers  of  stones 
poured  in  upon  them  from  every  quarter ;  the  Mex- 
icans rushing  forward  to  the  charge  with  fearless 
impetuosity,  as  if  they  hoped  in  that  moment  to  be 
avenged  for  all  their  wrongs.  Unfortunately  the 
wooden  bridge,  by  the  weight  of  the  artillery,  was 
wedged  so  fast  into  the  stones  and  mud,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  remove  it.  Dismayed  at  this  accident 
tbt  Spaniards  advanced  with  precipitation  towards 
the  second  breach.  The  Mexicans  hemmed  them  in  on 
every  side,  and  though  they  defended  themselves 
with  their  usual  courage,  yet  crowded  together  as 
they  were  on  a  narrow  causeway,  their  discipline  and 
military  skill  were  of  little  avail,  nor  did  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  night  permit  them  to  derive  great  advan- 
tage from  their  fiire-arms,.  or  the  superiority  of  their 
other  weapons.  All  Mexico  was  now  in  arms,  and 
so  eager  were  the  people  on  the  destruction  of  their 
oppressors,  that  they  who  were  not  near  enough  to 
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annoy  them  in  person,  impatient  of  the  delay,  pressed 
forward  with  such  ardour,  as  drove  on  their  country- 
men in  the  front  with  irresistible  violence.  Fresh 
warriors  instantly  filled  the  place  of  such  as  felL  The 
Spaniards,  weary  with  slaughter,  and  unable  to  sus- 
tain the  weight  of  the  torrent  that  poured  in  upoa 
them,  began  to  give  way.  In  a  moment  the  confii- 
sion  was  universal ;  horse  and  foot,  officers  and  sol- 
diers,  friends  and  enemies,  were  mingled  together : 
and  while  all  fought,  and  many  fell,  they  could  hardly 
distinguish  from  what  hand  the  blow  came. 

Cortes,  with  about  a  hundred  foot  soldiers  and  a 
few  horse,  forced  his  way  over  the  two  remaining 
breaches  in  the  causeway,  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
serving  to  fill  up  the  chasms,  and  reached  the  maia 
land.  Having  formed  them  as  soon  as  they  arrived, 
he  returned  with  such  as  were  yet  capable  of  service, 
to  assist  his  friends  in  their  retreat,  and  to  encourage 
them  by  his  presence  and  example,  to  pei*severe  la 
the  efforts  requisite  to  effect  it.  He  met  with  part 
of  his  soldiers,  who  had  broke  through  the  enemy, 
but  found  many  more  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude 
of  their  aggressors,  or  perishing  in  the  lake ;  and 
heard  the  piteous  lamentations  of  others,  whom  the 
Mexicans  having  taken  alive,  were  carrying  off  in 
triumph  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  god  of  war.  Before 
day,  all  who  had  escaped  assembled  at  Tacuba.  But 
when  the  morning  dawned,  and  discovered  to  die 
view  of  Cortes  his  shattered  battalion,  reduced  to 
less  than  half  its  number,  the  survivors  dejected,  and 
most  of  them  covered  with  wounds,  the  thoughts  of 
what  they  had  suffered,  and  the  remembrance  of  so 
many  faithful  friends  and  gallant  followers  who  had 
fallen  in  that  night  of  sorrow  [;:],  pierced  his  soul 
with  such  anguish,  that  while  he  was  forming  their 
ranks,  and  issuing  some  necessary  orders,  his  soldiers 

[z]  Noche  Trute  ia  the  name  by  which  it  is  still  distioguished 
in  New  Spain. 
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rtwerved  the  tears  trickling  from  his  eyes,  zttd  re- 
narked,  with  much  satisfaction,  that,  while  attentiver 
o  the  duties  of  a  general,  he  was  not  insensible  td 
he  feelings  of  a  man. 

In  this  fatal  retreat  many  officers  of  distinction 
perished  [a],  and  among  these  Velasquez  de  Leon, 
rho  having  forsaken  the  party  of  his  kinsman,  the 
fovernor  of  Cuba,  to  follow  the  fortune  of  his  com- 
^nions,  was,  on  that  account,  as  well  as  for  his  supe- 
ior  merit,  respected  by  them  as  the  second  person 
n  the  army.  All  the  artillery,  ammunition,  and 
baggage,  were  lost ;  the  greater  part  of  the  horses, 
md  above  two  thousand  T lascatans,  were-  killed,  and 
mly  a  very  small  portion  of  the  treasure  which  they 
lad  amassed  was  saved.  This,  which  had  been  always 
:heir  chief  object,  proved  a  great  cause  of  their  cala- 
nity ;  for  many  or  the  soldiers,  having  so  overloaded 
:hemselves  with  bars  of  gold  as  rendered  them  uniit 
br  action,  and  retarded  their  flight,  fell  ignomini- 
rasly  the  victims  of  their  own  inconsiderate  avarice. 
Anridst  so  many  disasters,  it  was  some  consolation  to 
ind  that  Aguilar  and  Marina,  whose  function  as  in- 
:erpreters  was  of  such  essential  importance,  had  made 
Jleir  escape  [A]. 

The  first  care  of  Cortes  was  to  find  some  shelter 
-or  his  wearied  troops ;  for  as  the  Mexicans  infested 
:hem  on  every  side,  and  the  people  of  Tacuba  began 
:o  take  arms,  he  could  not  continue  in  his  present 
station.  He  directed  his  march  towards  the  rising 
^ound,  and  having  fortunately  discovered  a  temple 
situated  on  an  eminence,  took  possession  of  it.  There 
[ic  found  not  only  the  shelter  for  which  he  ^shed, 
but,  what  was  no  less  wanted,  some  provisions  to 
refresh  his  men )  and  though  the  enemy  did  not  in- 
termit their  attacks  throu^iout  the  day,  they  were 

[fl]  See  Note  CX VI II. 

[^]  Cortctt,  Relat.  p.  248.  B.  Dbz.  c.  128.  Gomtra,  Croo* 
c.  109.     Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  i.  c.  1 !»  12. 
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talents ;  and  bis  soldiers,  though  despairing  them* 
selves,  continued  to  follow  him  with  increasing  con- 
fidence in  his  abilities. 

On  the  sixth  day  they  arrived  nc:^r  to  Otumba^ 
not  far  from  the  road  between  Mexico  and  llascala. 
Early  next  morning  they  began  to  advance  towards 
it,  flying  parties  of  the  enemy  still  hanging  on  their 
rear ;  and,  amidst  the  insults  with  which  they  accom- 
panied their  hostilities,  Marina  remarked  that  they 
often  exclaimed  with  exultation,  "  Go  on,  robbers ; 
go  to  the  place  where  you  shall  quickly  meet  the 
vengeance  due  to  your  crimes."  The  meaning  of 
this  threat  the  Spaniards  did  not  comprehend,  until 
they  reached  the  summit  of  an  eminence  before  them. 
There  a  spacious  valley  opened  to  their  view,  covered 
with  a  vast  army,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  The  Mexicans,  while  with  one  body  of  their 
troops  they  harrassed  the  Spaniards  in  their  retreat, 
had  assembled  their  principal  force  on  the  other  side 
of  the  lake ;  and  marching  along  the  road  which  led 
directly  to  Hascala,  posted  it  in  the  plain  of  Otumba, 
through  which  they  knew  Cortes  must  pass. 

At  the  sight  of  this  incredible  multitude,  which 
they  could  survey  at  once  from  the  rising  ground, 
the  Spaniards  were  astonished,  and  even  the  boldest 
began  *to  despair.  But  Cortes,  without  allowing 
leisure  for  their  fears  to  acquire  strength  by  reflection, 
after  warning  them  briefly  that  no  alternative  now 
remained  but  to  conquer  or  to  die,  led  them  instant- 
ly to  the  charge.  The  Mexicans  waited  their  ap- 
proach with  unusual  fortitude.  Such,  however, 
was  the  superiority  of  the  Spanish  discipline  and 
arms,  that  the  impression  of  this  small  body  was 
irresistible  ;  and  which  ever  way  its  force  was  direct- 
ed, it  penetrated  and  dispersed  the  most  numerous 
battalions.  But  while  these  gave  way  in  one  quar- 
ter, new  combatants  advanced  from  another,  and  the 
Spaniards,  though  successful  in  every  attack,  were 
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ready  to  sink  under  those  repeated  efforts^  without 
seeing  any  end  of  their  toil,  or  any  hope  of  victory. 
At  that  time  Ck)rtes  observed  the  gi'eat  standard  of 
the  empire,  which  was  carried  before  the  Mexican 
general,  advancing ;    and  fortunately  recollecting 
to  have  heard,  that  on  the  fate  of  it  depended  the 
event  of  every  battle,  he  assembled  a  few  of  his  bravest 
officers,  whose  horses  were  still  capable  of  service, 
and  placing  himself  at  their  head,  pushed  forward  to- 
wards the  standard  with  an  impetuosity  which  bore 
down  every  thing  before  it.  A  chosen  body  of  nobles, 
who  guarded  the  standard,  made  some  resistance,  but 
were  soon  broken.  Cortes,  with  a  stroke  of  his  Itnce, 
wounded  the  Mexican  general,  and  threw  him  to  fiH 
ground.     One  of  the  Spanish  officers  alighting,  pot 
an  end  to  his  life,  and  laid  hold  of  the  idiperiau  stan- 
dard.   The  moment  that  their  leader  fell,  and  the 
standard,  towards  which  all  directed  their  eyes,  dis- 
appeared, an  universal  panic  struck  the  Mexicans, 
and,  as  if  the  bond  which  held  them  together  had  been 
dissolved,  every  ensign  was  lowered,  eath  sddier 
threw  away  his  weapons,  and  all  fled  with  preci- 
pitation to  the  mountains.    The  Spanislrds,  unable 
to  pursue  them  fu*,  returned  to  collect  the  spoils  of 
the  field,  which  were  so  valuable,  as  to  be  some  com- 
pensation for  the  wealth  which  they  had  lost  in  Mex- 
ico ;  for  in  the  enemy's  army  were  most  of  thdr 
principal  warriors,  dressed  out  in  theilr  richest  (n*- 
naments,  as  if  they  had  been  marching  to  assured 
victory.    Next  day  [July  8],  to  their  great  joy,  they 
entered  the  Tlascalan  territories  [d  ]. 

But,  amidst  their  satisfaction  in  having  gbt  beyond 
the  precincts  of  an  hostile  country,  they  could  not 
look  forward  without  solicitude,  as  they  were  stiH 
uncertain  what  reception  they  might  meet  with  frott 
allies,  to  whom  they  returned  in  a  condition  very 

[(/]  Cortes,  Relat.  p.  219.  B.  Diaz.  c.  128.  Comara^CrdO. 
c  100.     Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  z.  c.  ISy  15* 
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different  from  that  in  which  they  had  lately  set  out 
from  their  dominions.  Happily  for  them,  the  enmity 
pf  the  Tlascabns  to  the  Mexican  name  was  so  in- 
veterate* their  desire  to  avenge  the  death  of  their 
countrymen  so  vehement,  and  the  ascendant  which 
Cortes  had  acquired  over  the  chie£s  of  the  republic 
so  complete,  that,  far  from  entertaining  a  thought  oi 
taking  any  advantage  of  the  distressed  situation  in 
which  they  beheld  the  Spaniards,  they  received  them 
with  a  tenderness  and  cordiality  which  quickly  dis« 
fiipated  all  their  su^idons. 

Some  interval  of  tranquillity  and  indulgence  was 
now  absolutely  necessary;  not  only  that  the  Spa- 
niards might  give  attention  to  the  cure  of  their 
wounds,  which  had  been  too  long  neglected,  but  in 
order  to  recruit  their  strength,  exhausted  by  such  a 
)ong  succession  of  fatigue  and  hardships.  During 
this,  Cortes  learned  that  he  and  his  companions  were 
not  the  only  Spaniards  who  had  felt  the  effects  of  the 
Mexican  enmity*  A  considerable  detachment,  which 
was  marching  from  Zempoalla  towards  the  capital, 
had  been  cut  off  by  the  people  of  Tepeaca.  A  smaller 
party,  returning  from  Tlascala  to  Vera  Cruz,  with 
the  share  of  the  Mexican  gold  allotted  to  the  garrison, 
had  been  surprised  and  destroyed  in  the  mountains. 
At  a  juncture  when  the  life  of  every  Spaniard  was 
of  importance,  such  losses  were  deeply  felt.  The 
schemes  which  Cortes,  was  meditating  rendered  them 
peculiarly  afflictive  to  him.  While  his  enemies,  and' 
even  many  of  his  own  followers  considered  the  dis- 
asters which  had  befallen  him  as  fatal  to  the  progress 
of  his  arms,  and  imagined  that  nothing  now  remain* 
ed  but  speedily  to  abandon  a  country  which  he  had 
invaded  with  unequal  force,  his  mind,  as  eminent  for 
perseverance  as  for  enterprise,  was  still  bent  on  ac- 
complishing his  original  purpose,  of  subjecting  the 
^xican  empire  to  the  crown  of  Castile.  Severe  and 
unexpected  as  the  check  was  which  he  had  received^ 
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it  did  not  appear  to  him  a  sufficient  reason  for  relin* 
quishing  the  conquests  which  he  had  already  xnadei.^  e. 
or  against  resuming  his  operations  with  better  h 
of  success.     The  colony  at  Vera  Cruz  was  not 
safe,  but  had  remained  unmolested. — TThe 
of  Zempoalla  and  the  adjacent  districts  had  di 
ed  no  symptoms  of  defection.    The  Tlascalans 
tinned  faith/ul  to  their  alliance.     On  their 
spirit,  easily  rouzed  to  arms,  and  inflamed  wi 
placable  hatred  of  the  Mexicans,  Cortes  de^ 
for  powerful  add.     He  had  still  the  commaii 
body  of  Spaniards,  equal  in  number  to  thai 
which  he  had  opened  his  way  into  the  centre 
empire,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  ca 
that  with  the  benefit  of  greater  experience, 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country,  he 
despair  of  quickly  recovering  all  that  he 
deprived  of  by  untoward  events. 

Full  of  this  idea,  he  courted  the  Tlas 
with  such  attention,  and  distributed  amon— q  . , 
Dberally  the  rich  spoils  of  Otu;Tiba,  that  he  l(  n  ^^^^\^e 
of  obtaining  whatever  he  should  require  hn;.jj^^^^'tu] 
public.  He  drew  a  small  supply  of  anofcj  y  ^^Qu 
and  two  or  three  field-pieces,  from  his  st(rtb}^\.  .^^o^j-, 
Cruz.  He  dispatched  an  officer  of  confidtc^  -^^'^U^T 
four  ships  of  Narvaez*s  fleet  to Hispaniola  a|t  '  ^/^  c e  q 
to  engage  adventurers,  and  to  purchase  llJ  ^'^^-^at.^  j 
powder,  and  other  military  stores.  Mr,i^  ^^' '<i  y - 
that  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  the  f:e"'^^^-  /  j^^ 
Mexico,  unless  he  could  secure  the  coiii|;-;^^'^^/j  l"^'. 
lake,  he  gave  orders  to  prepare,  in  the  nl;j!!'  ^'-Y)J^^;^'^'' 
Tlascala,  materials  for  building  twelve  i.^,^'^.,  ^^'"''- 
80  as  they  might  be  carried  thither  in £"*^ cfc.  •  ^  -'-^ 
to  be  put  together,  and  launched  wh«l^."^^^'-fi 
need  of  their  service  [e].  f  .:"^  o/ 

'    But  while,  with  provident  attention,  %  /^^ 
those  necessary  steps  towards  the  exil.. 
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icomposed  mostly  of  soldiers  who  had  served  imder 
Naryaez,  their  CQa^aniops,  from  the  desirie  ot  veor 
gjeance,  engaged  the  more  willingly  iji  thjis  war.  He 
took  the  command  in  person  [[  August})  accompanju^ 
by  a  aumerous  body  of  Tlascalans,  and  in  the  ^pace 
of  a  few  weeks,  after  various  encounters,  vAx^a  great 
slaughter  of  the  Tepeacans,  reduced  that  province  to 
subjection.  During  serveral  monthly  while  he  w^ 
^d  for  the  supplies  of  men  and  ammunition  which 
]tie  e^^cted,  and  was  carrying  on  his  prepuatioiii 
for  constructing  the  brigantines,  he  J^^  his  troop; 
constantly  jempoyed  io  various  expeditions  agsttnst 
the  acQacent  provinces,  all  of  whiph  were  (condbctot) 
with  an  uniform  tenor  of  success.  3y  these,  lus  meo 
]b«ecame  again  accustomed  to  victory,  and  resun^e^ 
their  wonted  sense  of  superiority;  the  Me^jcua 
power  was  weakened,  the  Tlascalan  warriors  ac^oir- 
edi  the  hahit  of  acdn^  in  conjunction  with  the  jS^ 
niards  ;  and  the  chiefs  of  the  republic  delighted  to 
see  their  country  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  aP  the 

g^ople  arouiid  them,  and  astonished  every  day  with 
esh  discoveries  of  the  irresistible  prowess  of  thek 
allies,  they  declined  no  .effort  requisite  to  support 
them. 

All  those  preparatory  arrangements,  however, 
though  the  most  prudent  and  efficacious  which  tkf 
situation  of  Cortes  allowed  him  to  make,  woul4 
have  been  of  little  avail,  without  a  reinforcement  of 
Spani^  soldiers.  Of  this  he  was  so  deeply  sen^bk, 
that  it  was  the  chief  object  of  his  thoughts  and  wish- 
es ;  and  yet  his  only  prospect  of  obtaining  it  from 
the  return  of  the  officer  whom  he  had  sent  to  the 
isles  to  solicit  aid,  was  both  distant  and  uncert^ 
But  what  neither  his  own  sagacity  nor  power  could 
have  procured,  he  owed  to  a  series  of  fortunate  and 
unforeseen  incidents.  The  governor  of  Cuba,  to 
whom  the  success  of  Narvaez  appeared  an  event 
of  infallible  certainty,  having  sent  too  small  ships 
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aficer  him  v/ith  new  instructioos,  and  a  supply  <^ 
Bleu  aad  mUitary  stores,  the  officer  whom  Cortes 
)iad  a{»)ointed  to  command  on  the  coast,  artfully 
decoved  them  into  the  harbour  of  Vera  Cruz,  seized 
the  vessels,  and  ea^y  persuaded  the  soldiers  to  follow 
the  standard  of  a  more  able  leader  than  him  whom 
they  were  destined  to  join  [^f].  Soon  after,  three 
iships  of  more  considerable  force  came  into  the  har- 
bour separately.  These  belonged  to  an  armament 
^tted  put  by  Francisco  de  Garay,  governor  of  Jamaica, 
v}io,  being  possessed  with  the  rage  of  discovery 
and  conquest  which  animated  every  laniard  settled 
In  America,  had  long  aimed  at  intruding  into  some 
4isMtri£t  of  New  Spain,  ^md  dividing  with  Cortes  the 
^ory  and  gain  of  annexing  that  empire  to  the  crowa 
ei  Castile.  Th?y  unadvisedly  made  their  attempt  on 
the  northern  provinces,  where  the  country  was  poor« 
and  the  people  fierce  and  warlike ;  and,  after  a  cruel 
tmccession  of  disasters,  famine  compelled  them  to 
venture  into  Vera  Cruz,  and  cast  themselves  upon 
(the  mercy  of  their  countrymen  [Oct.  283*  Their 
fidelity  was  not  proof  against  the  sfdendid  hopes  and 
propiises  which  had  seduced  other  adventurers,  and, 
^  if  the  spirit  of  revolt  had  been  conta^ous  in  New 
Spain,  they  likewise  abandoned  the  master  whom 
they  werie  bound  to  serve,  and  inlisted  under  Cortes 
C  SJr  ^^  ^^  ^^  America  alone  that  furnbhed  sudi 
unexpected  aid.  A  ship  arrived  from  Spain,  freighted 
by  some  private  merchants  with  military  stcnres,  in 
hopes  of  a  profitable  market  in  a  country,  the  fame 
iof  whose  opulence  begun  to  spread  over  Europe. 
Cortes  eagerly  purchased  a  cargo  which  to  him  was 
^jvaluable,  and  the  crew,  following  the  general  ex- 
ample, joined  him  at  Tlascala  [A]. 

From  those  various  quarters,  the  army  of  Cortes 
was  augmented  with  an  hundred  and  e^ty  men, 

[/]  B.  Diaz.  c.  23] .     [g]  Corus,  {tdat.  853.  F.    B. 
C.  133.  [A]  Uud.  c  136. 
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and  twenty  horses,  a  reinforcement  too  incon^der- 
able  to  produce  any  consequence  which  would  endtle 
it  to  have  been  mentioned  in  the  history  of  other 
parts  of  the  globe.  But  in  that  of  America,  where 
great  revolutions  were  brought  about  by  causes 
^which  seemed  to  bear  no  proportion  to  their  effects, 
such  small  events  rise  into  importance,  because  they 
were  sufficient  to  decide  with  respect  to  the  fate  of 
kingdoms.  Nor  is  it  the  least  remarkable  instance 
of  the  singular  felicity  conspicuous  in  many  passages 
of  Cortes'  story,  that  the  two  persons  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  furnishing  him  with  those  seasonable 
supplies,  should  be  an  avowed  enemy  who  aimed  at 
his  destruction,  and  an  envious  rival  who  wished  to 
supplant  him. 

The  first  effect  of  the  junction  with  his  new  fol- 
lowers was  to  enable  him  to  dismiss  Such  of  Narvaez^s 
soldiers  as  remained  with  reluctance  in  his  service. 
After  their  departure,  he  still  mustered  five  hundred 
and  fifty  infantry,  of  which  fourscore  were  armed 
vnth  muskets  or  cross-bows,  forty  horsemen,  and 
a  train  of  nine  field-pieces  [ij.  At  the  head  of  these, 
accompanied  by  ten  thousand  Tlascalans  and  other 
friendly  Indians,  Cortes  began  his  march  towards 
Mexico,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  ax 
months  after  his  disastrous  retreat  from  that  city  [it]. 

Nor  did  he  advance  to  attack  an  enemy  unpre- 
pared to  receive  him.  Upon  the  death  of  Montezu- 
ma, the  Mexican  chiefs,  in  whom  the  right  of  elea- 
ing  the  emperor  was  vested,  had  instantly  raised  his 
brother  Quetlavaca  to  the  throne.  His  avowed  and 
inveterate  enmity  to  the  Spaniards  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  gain  their  suffrages,  although  he  had 
been  less  distinguished  for  courage  and  capadty.  He 
had  an  immediate  opportunity  of  shewing  that  he 
was  worthy  of  their  choice,  by  conducting,  in  per- 

[/]  Cortes,  Relat.  255.  E. 

[*]  Relat.  256.  A.     B.  Diaz.  c.  137- 
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son,  those  fierce  attacks  which  compelled  the  Spa- 
niards to  abandon  his  capital ;  and  as  soon  as  their 
retreat  afforded  him  any  respite  from  action,  he  took 
measures  for  preventing  their  return  to  Mexico,  with 
prudence  equal  to  the  spirit  which  he  had  displayed 
in  driving  them  out  of  it.     As  from  the  vicinity  of 
Tlascala,  he  could  not  be  unacquainted  with  the 
motions  and  intentions  of  Cortes,  he  observed  the 
storm  that  was  gathering,  and  began  early  to  provide 
against  it.     He  repaired  what  the  Spaniards   had 
ruined  in  the  city,  and  strengthened  it  with  such 
new  fortifications  as  the  skill  of  his  subjects  was 
capable  of  erecting.     Beside   filling  his   magazines 
with  the  usual  weapons  of  war,  he  gave  directions  to 
make  long  spears  headed  with  the  swords  and  dag- 
gers taken  from  the  Spaniards,  in  order  to  annoy  the 
cavalry.  He  summoned  the  people  in  every  province 
of  the  empire  to  take  arms  agamst  their  oppressors, 
and  as  an  encouragement  to  exert  themselves  with 
vigour,  he  promised  them  exemption  from  all  the 
taxes  which  his  predecessors  had  imposed  [/].     But 
what  he  laboured  with  the  greatest  earnestness  was, 
to  deprive  the  Spaniards  ot  the  advantages  which 
they  derived  from  the  friendship  of  the  llascalans, 
by  endeavouring  to  persuade  that  people  to  renounce 
all  connection  with  men,  who  were  not  only  avowed 
enemies  of  the  gods  whom  they  worshipped,  but 
who  would  not  ful  to  subject  them  at  last  to  the  same 
yoke,  which  they  were  now  inconsiderately  lending 
their  aid  to  impose  upon  others.     These  representa- 
tions, no  less  striking  than  well  founded,  were  urged 
so  forcibly  by  his  ambassadors,  that  it  required  all 
the  address  of  Cortes  to  prevent  their  making  a  dan- 
gerous impression  \jnl» 

But  while  Quetlavaca  was  arranging  his  plan  of 
defence,  with  a  degree  of  foresight,  uncommon  in  an 

[/]  Cortes,  Rclat.  p.  253.  E.  254.  A.     B.  Diaz.  c.  140. 
[m J  B.  Diaz.  c.  129.     Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  z.  c.  14.  19. 
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American,  hb  days  M^ere  cut  short  by  the  small- 

e>x.  This  distemper,  which  raged  at  that  time  m 
ew  Spain  with  fat^l  iqiiJignity,  ^as  unknown  io 
that  quarter  of  the  globe,  until  it  was  introduced  by 
the  Europeans,  and  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
greatest  calamities  brought  upon  them  by  their  in- 
vaders.  In  his  stead  the  Mexicans  raised  to  the 
throne  Guatimozip,  n^hew  and  son-in-law  to  Moor 
tessuma,  a  young  man  of  such  high  reputation  for 
abilities  and  valour,  that  in  this  dangerous  crisis,  hq 
countrymen,  with  one  voice,  called  hini  to  the 
sujpreme  command  [nj. 

1521.]  As  soon  as  Corte^  entered  the  enem/i 
territories,  he  discovered  various  preparations  to  ob- 
struct his  progress.  But  his  troops  forced  their  way 
with  little  difficulty,  and  took  possession  of  Te^seuco, 
the  second  city  of  the  empire,  situated  on  the  banb 
of  the  lake  about  twenty  miles  from  Mexico  [p], 
Here  he  determined  to  establish  his  head-quarten, 
as  the  Xnost  proper  station  for  launching  his  brifpn* 
tines,  as  well  as  for  making  his  approaches  to  t^ 
capital.  In  order  to  render  his  residence  there  more 
secure,  he  deposed  the  cazique  or  chief,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  that  community,  under  pretext  of  soow 
defect  in  his  title,  and  substituted  in  hi$  {^ce  a  per? 
son  whom  a  faction  of  the  nobles  pointed  out  as  thd 
right  heir  of  that  dignity.  Attached  to  him  by  tlMf 
benefit,  the  new  cazique  and  his  adherents  served  ^ 
Spaniards  with  inviolable  fidelity  £  pj^ 

As  the  preparations  for  constructing  the  brigUi 
^nes  advanced  slowly  u%der  the  unskilful  hands  of 
soldiers  and  Indians,  whom  Cortes  was  oUigedtt) 
employ  in  assisting  three  or  four  carpenters,  wbff 
happened  fortunately  to  be  in  his  service,  and  as  he 
had  not  yet  received  the  reinforcement  which  he  ex« 

[w]  B.  Diaz.  c.  130.  [o]  Villa  Senor  Theatre  Anierici«b 
i.  156.  [p]  Cortes,  Relat.  256,  &c.     B.  Diaz,  c  197. 

Gomara,  Cron.  c.  121.    Herrera,  dec*  S*  c.  1. 
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pected  from  Hispaniola,  he  was  not  id  a  condition 
to  turn  his  arms  directly  against  the  capital.    To 
have  attacked,  at  this  period,  a  city  so  populous,  sd 
well  prepared  for  defence,  and  in  a  situation  of  such 
peculiar  strength,  must  have  exposed  his  troops 
to  inevitable  destruction.    Three  months  elapsed 
before  the  materials  for  the  brigantines  were  finish* 
ed,  and  before  he  heard  any  thing  with  respect  to  thtf 
success  of  the  officer  whom  he  had  sent  to  Hispaniola. 
This,  however,  was  not  a  season  of  inaction  to  Cor- 
tes.   He  attacked  successively  several  of  the  towns 
situated  around  the  lake ;  and  though  all  the  Mexi- 
can power  was  exerted  to  obstruct  his  operations,  be 
either  compelled  them  tosubmitto  the  Spanish  crown, 
or  reduced  them  to  ruins.    The  inhabitants  of  other 
towns  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  by  more  gentle 
means,  and  though  he  could  not  hold  any  intercourse 
with  them  but  by  the  intervention  of  interpreters,  yet 
under  all  the  disadvantage  of  that  tedious  and  im- 
perfect mode  of  communication^  he  had  acquired 
such  thorough  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
as  M^ll  as  of  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  that  he 
conducted  his  negotiations  and  intrigues  with  as- 
tonishing dexterity  and  success.    Most  of  the  cities 
adjacent  to  Mexico  were  originally  the  capitals  of 
itnall  independent  states ;  and  some  of  them  ha^ng 
been  but  lately  annexed  to  the  Mexican  empire,  stiS 
''.    2«tained  the  remembrtoce  of  their  ancient  liberty, 
k   and  bote  with  impatience  the  rigorous  yoke  of  their 
3lew  masters.    Cortes  having  early  observed  symp- 
^  todis  of  their  disaffection,  availed  himself  of  this 
<^3bfiOWledge  to  gain  their  confidence  and  friendship, 
offering,  with  confidence,  to  deliver  them  from 
odious  dominion  of  the  Mexicans,  and  by  liberal 
iitiises  of  more  indulgent  treatment,  if  they  would 
ite  with  him  against  tlieif  oppressors,  he  prevailed 
the  people  of  several  considerable  districts,  not 
ffScily  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  Castile  as  their  so^ 
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vereign,  but  to  supply  the  Spanish  camp  with  pro- 
visions, and  to  strengthen  his  army  with  auxiliary 
troops.  Guatimozin,  on  the  first  appearance  of  de- 
fection among  his  subjects,  exerted  himself  with 
vigour  to  prevent  or  to  punish  their  revolt ;  but  in 
spite  of  his  efforts,  the  spirit  continued  to  spread 
The  Spaniards  gradually  acquired  new  allies,  and  with 
deep  concern  he  beheld  Cortes  arming  against  this 
empire  those  very  hands  which  ought  to  have  been 
active  in  its  defence ;  and  ready  to  advance  against 
the  capital  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  his 
own  subjects  [y]. 

While,  by  those  various  methods,  Cortes  was 
gradually  circumscribing  the  Mexican  power  in  sudi 
a  manner  that  his  prospect  of  overturning  it  seemed 
neither  to  be  uncertain  nor  remote,  all  his  schemes 
were  well  nigh  defeated,  by  a  conspiracy  no  less  un- 
expected tlian  dangerous.  The  soldiers  of  Narvaez 
had  never  united  perfectly  with  the  original  com- 
panions of  Cortes,  nor  did  they  enter  into  his  mea- 
sures with  the  same  cordial  zeal.  Upon  every  oc- 
casion that  required  any  extraordinary  effort  of 
courage  or  of  patience,  their  spirits  were  apt  to  sink; 
and  now,  on  a  near  view  of  what  they  had  to  en- 
counter, in  attempting  to  reduce  a  city  so  inacces^t3le 
as  Mexico,  and  defended  by  a  numerous  army,  the 
resolution  even  of  those  among  them  who  had  ad- 
hered to  Cortes  w^hen  he  was  deserted  by  their  as- 
sociates, began  to  fail.  Their  fears  led  them  to  pre- 
sumptuous and  unsoldier-like  discussions  concerning 
the  propriety  of  their  general's  measures,  and  the  im- 
probability of  their  success.  From  these  they  po- 
ceeded  to  censure  and  invectives,  and  at  last  b^an 
to  deliberate  how  they  might  provide  for  their  own 
safety,  of  which  they  deemed  their  commander  to 
be  totally  negligent.     Antonio  Villefagna,  a  private 

[y]  Cortes,  Rclat.  256—260.     B.  Diaz.  c.  1S7 — 14a    Go- 
mara,  Cron.  c.  122,  123.     Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  i.  c.  ]»  2. 
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soldier,  but  bcid,  intriguing,  and  strongly  attached 
to  Velasquez,  artfully  fomented  this  growing  spirit 
of  disaffection.  His  quarters  became  the  rendezvous 
of , the  malcontents,  where,  after  many  consultations, 
they  could  discover  no  method  of  checking  Cortes 
in  his  career,  but  by  assassinating  him  and  his  most 
considerable  ofEcers,  and  conferring  the  command 
upon  some  person  who  would  relinquish  his  wild 
plans,  and  adopt  measures  more  consistent  with  the 
general  security.  Despair  inspired  them  with  courage* 
The  hour  for  perpetrating  the  crime,  the  persons 
whom  they  destined  as  victims,  the  officers  to  succeed 
them  in  command,  were  all  named  ;  and  the  con- 
spirators signed  an  association,  by  which  they  bound 
themselves  with  most  solemn  oaths  to  mutual  fidelity. 
But  on  the  evening  before  the  appointed  day,  one  of 
Cortes*  ancient  followers,  who  had  been  seduced  into 
the  conspiracy,  touched  with  compunction  at  the 
imminent  danger  of  a  man  whom  he  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  revere,  or  struck  with  horror  at  his 
ow^n  treachery,  went  privately  to  his  general,  and 
revealed  to  him  all  that  he  knew.  Cortes,  though 
deeply  alarmed,  discerned  at  once  what  conduct  was 
proper  in  a  situation  so  critical.  He  repaired  instant- 
ly to  Villefagna's  quarters,  accompanied  by  some  of 
his  most  trusty  officers.  The  astonishircnt  and  con- 
fusion of  the  man  at  this  unexpected  visit  anticipated 
the  confession  of  his  guilt.  Cortes,  while  his  atten- 
dants seized  the  traitor,  snatched  from  his  bosom  a 
paper  containing  the  association,  signed  by  the  con- 
spirators. Impatient  to  know  how  tiar  the  defection 
extended,  he  retired  to  read  it,  and  found  there 
names  which  filled  him  with  surprise  and  sorrow. 
But,  aware  how  dangerous  a  strict  scrutiny"  might 
proVe  at  such  a  juncture,  he  confined  his  judicial  in- 
quiries to  Villefagna  alone.  As  the  proofs  of  his  guilt 
were  manifest,  he  was  condemned  after  a  short  tri.J, 
and  next  morning  he  was  seen  hanging  before  the 
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door  of  the  house  in  which  he  had  lodged.  Coltet 
called  his  troops  together,  and  harcing  e^KpIained  to 
them  the  atrocious  purpose  of  the  cof>spirators,  a9 
well  as  the  justice  of  the  pufiiishment  infticted  on 
ViUefigna^  he  added,  with  an  appearance  of  satisfac^ 
tion,  that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  witlh  i^espect  to  aft 
the  circumstances  of  this  dark  f ransaaioD,  m  Ha 
traitor,  when  arrested,  had  suddenly  lotn  and  s¥hi^ 
lowed  a  paper  which  probably  contained  an  accoBfifi 
of  it,  and  under  the  severest  tortures  possessed  such 
constancy  as  to  conceal  the  names  of  his  acconfy^liceSi 
This  artful  declaration  restored  tranquillity  to  BdanV 
a  breast  that  was  throbbing,  while  he  spoke,  with 
consciousness  of  guilt  and  dread  of  detection ;  aud 
by  this  prudent  moderation^  Gortes  had  the  advaoH 
tage  of  haying  discovered,  and  of  being  able  to  6b* 
serve  such  of  his  followers  as  were  disaffected ;  wbiltf 
they,  flattering  themselves  that  their  past  crifiie  y/ni 
unknown,  endeavoured  to  avert  any  su^icion  ef  if; 
by  redoubling  their  activity  and  zeal  in  his  service  [r} 
Cortes  did  not  allow  them  leisure  to  rtiminate  OQ 
what  had  happened  ;  and  as  the  most  effecttisd  meani 
of  preventing  the  return  of  a  mutinous  spirit,  Jie  dt* 
termined  to  call  forth  his  troops  imfnediateljr  to  ac 
tion.  Fortunately,  a  proper  occasion  for  this  occur^ 
without  his  seeming  to  court  it<  He  received  lfi< 
telligence  that  the  materials  for  building  the  brigiiP 
tines  were  at  length  completely  finished,  aiid  Waited 
only  for  a  body  of  {Spaniards  to  conduct  thetfi  to  T0< 
zeuco.  The  command  of  this  convoy,  consisting  of 
two  hundred  foot  soldiers,  fifteen  horsemen,  and  tM 
field  pieces,  he  gave  to  Sandoval,  who,  by  th«  v^ 
lance,  activity,  and  courage,  which  he  manifested  eii 
every  occasion,  was  growmg  daily  in  his  ceiifldeBCSf 
and  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow-soldierft.  ThU 
service  was  no  less  singular  than  important ;  the  beting 

[r]  Cortes,  Relat.  283.  C.    B.  Diaz.  c.  IM.    HefrM,de& 
S«  lib.  i.  c.  1. 
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the  planks,  the  masts,  the  cordage,  the  sails,  the  iron- 
work, and  all  the  infinite  variety  of  articles  requisite 
for  the  construction  of  thirteen  brigantines,  were  to 
be  carried  sixty  miles  over  land,  through  amountain* 
ous  country,  by  people  who  were  unacquainted 
with  the  ministry  of  domestic  animals,  or  the  aid  of 
machines  to  facilitate  any  work  of  labour.  The  Tlas- 
calans  furnished  eight  thousand  lameucSy  an  inferior 
order  of  men  destined  for  servile  tasks,  to  carry  the 
materials  on  their  shoulders,  and  appointed  fifteen 
thousand  warriors  to  accompany  and  defend  them. 
Sandoval  made  the  disposition  for  their  progress  with 
great  propriety,  placing  the  Tamcncs  in  the  centre, 
one  body  of  warriors  in  the  front,  another  in  the 
rear,  with  considerable  parties  to  cover  the  flanks. 
To  each  of  these  he  joined  some  Spaniards,  not  only 
to  assist  them  in  danger,  but  to  Accustom  them  to 
regularity  and  subordination.  A  body  so  numerous, 
and  so  much  encumbered,  advanced  leisurely,  but  in 
excellent  order ;  and  in  some  places,  where  it  was 
confined  by  the  woods  or  mountains,  the  line  of 
march  extended  above  six  miles.  Parties  of  Mexicans 
frequently  appeared  hovering  around  them  on  the 
high  grounds  ;  but  perceiving  no  prospect  of  success 
in  attacking  an  enemy  continually  on  his  guard,  and 
prepared  to  receive  them,  they  did  not  venture  to 
molest  them  ;  and  Sandoval  had  the  glory  of  con- 
ducting safely  to  Tezeuco,  a  convoy  on  which  all  the 
future  operations  of  his  countrymen  depended  [.v]]. 
This  was  followed  by  ancither  event  of  no  less  mo- 
ment. Four  ships  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  from  His- 
paniola,  with  two  hundred  soldiers,  eighty  horses, 
two  battering  cannon,  and  a  considerable  supply  of 
ammunition  and  arms  [/].  Elevated  with  observing 
that  all  his  preparatory  schemes,  either  for  recruiting 
his  own  army,  or  impairing  tlie  force  of  the  enemy, 

[i]  Ciirtcs,  Rolat.  2G0.  C.  E.     B.  DIaz.c.  140. 

[f]  Cortes,  Relat.  '250,  F.  W2.  D.     Goinara,  Cron.  c.  129. 
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had  bow  pi'dduced  their  fiill  eflfect,  Cortes,  impatient 
to  begin  the  siege  in  form,  hastened  the  launching 
of  the  brigantines.    To  facilitate  this,  he  had  emj^« 
ed  a  vast  number  of  Indians  for  two  months  in  deep- 
ening the  small  rivulet  which  runs  by  Tezeuco  uto 
the  uke,  and  in  forming  it  into  a  canal  near  two 
miles  in   length  Tu];    and  thou^  the  Mexicans, 
aware  of  his  intentions,  as  well  as  of  the  danger  whidi 
threatened  them,  endeavoured  frequently  to  inter- 
rupt the  labourers,  or  to  burn  the  brigantines,  the 
work  was  at  last  completed  [^].     On  the  twentjr- 
eight  of  April,  all  the  Spanish  troops,  together  widi 
the  auxiliary  Indians,  were  drawn  up  on  the  banb 
of  the  canal ;  and  with  extraordinary  military  pomp, 
rendered  more  solemn  by  the  celebration  of  the  moit 
sacred  rites  of  religion,  the  brigantines  were  bundl- 
ed.   As  they  fell '  down  the  canal  in  order.  Father 
Olmedo  blessed   them^  and  gave  each    its  namei 
Every  eye  followed  them  with  wonder  and  hope^ 
until  they  entered  the  lake,  when  they  hcnsted' their 
Sails,  and  bore  away  before  the  wind.     A  general 
shout  of  Joy  was  raised ;  all  admiring  that  bold  inven- 
tive genius,  which,  by  means  so  extraordinary  that 
their  success  almost  exceeded  belief,  had  acquired  the 
command  of  a  fleet,  without  the  aid  of  which  Mex- 
ico would  have  continued  to  set  the  Spani^  powtf 
and  arms  at  defiance  [^J. 

Cortes  determined  to  attack  the  city  from  three 
different  quarters ;  from  Tepeaca  on  the  nonh  side 
of  the  lake,  from  Tacuba  on  the  west,  and  fron 
Cuyocan  towards  the  south.  Those  towns  were  atft* 
ated  on  the  principal  causeways  which  led  to  the 
capital,  and  intended  for  their  defence.  He  appoini* 
ed  Sandoval  to  command  in  the  first,  Pedro  de  Alva- 
rado  in  the  second,  and  Christoval  de  (Mid  in  the 

[fi]  Sec  Note  CXIX.  [x]B.  Dm.  c.  I4a 

[y]  Cortes,  Relat.  266.  C.     Herrera,  dec  3.  lib.  i.  c  & 
Gomara,  CroD.  c.  129. 
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third ;  allotting  to  each  a  numerous  body  of  Indian 
auxiliaries,  together  with  an  equal  division  of  Spni- 
ards,  who  by  the  junction  of  the  troops  from  Hispa* 
niola,  amounted  now  to  eighty-six  horsemen,  and 
eight  hundred  and  eighteen  foot  soldiers ;  of  whom 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  were  armed  with  muskets 
or  cross-bows.  The  train  of  artillery  consisted  of 
three  battering  cannon,  and  fifteen  field-pieces  [s]. 
He  reserved  tor  himself,  as  the  station  of  greatest 
importance  and  danger,  the  conduct  of  the  brigan- 
tines,  each  armed  with  one  of  his  small  cannon,  and 
manned  with  twenty-five  Spaniards. 

As  Alvarado  and  Olid  proceeded  towards  the  posts 
assigned  them  [May  10],  they  broke  down  the  aque* 
ducts  which  the  ingenuitv  of  the  Mexicans  had  erect* 
ed  for  conveying  water  into  the  capital,  and  by  the 
distress  to  which  thb  reduced  the  inhabitants,  gave 
a  beginning  to  the  calamities  which  they  were  des* 
tined  to  suffer  [a].  Alvarado  and  Olid  found  the 
towns  of  which  they  were  ordered  to  take  possession 
deserted  by  their  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  for  safety 
to  the  capital,  where  Guatimozin  had  collected  the 
chief  force  of  his  empire,  as  there  alone  he  could 
hope  to  make  a  successful  stand  against  the  formid> 
able  enemies  who  were  approaching  to  assault  him. 

The  first  effort  of  the  Mexicans  was  to  destroy  the 
fleet  of  brigantines,  the  fatal  effects  of  whose  opera- 
tions they  foresaw  and  dreaded.  Though  the  bri- 
gantines, after  all  the  labour  and  merit  of  Cortes  in 
forming  them,  were  of  inconsiderable  bulk,  rudely 
.  constructed,  and  manned  chiefly  with  land-men, 
hardly  possessed  of  skill  enough  to  conduct  them, 
they  must  have  been  objects  of  terror  to  a  people 
unacquainted  with  any  navigation  but  that  of  their 
lake,  and  possessed  of  no  vessel  larger  than  a  canoe* 
Necessity,  however,  urged  Guatimoadn  to  hazard  the 

[s]  Cortes,  Relat.  266.  C.  [a]  Cortet,  ReUt.  237*  B» 

3m  Dus.  c.  150.     Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  i.  c.  IS. 
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attack ;  and  hoping  to  supply  by  numbers  what  he 
wanted  in  force,  he  asseiAbled  such  a  multitude  of 
canoes  as  covered  the  face  of  the  lake.  Thev  rowed 
on  boldly  to  the  charge,  while  the  brigananes,  re* 
tarded  by  a  dead  calm,  could  scarcely  advance  to 
meet  them.  But  as  the  enemy  drew  near,  a  breeze 
suddenly  sprung  up  ;  in  a  moment  the  sails  were 
spread,  the  brigantines,  with  the  utmost  ease,  broke 
through  their  feeble  opponents,  overset  many  a- 
noes,^  and  dissipated  the  whole  armament  ^ith  such 
slaughter,  as  convinced  the  Mexicans,  that  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  Europeans  in  knowledge  and  arts  ren- 
dered their  superiority  greater  on  this  new  element, 
than  they  had  hitherto  found  it  by  land  [Ifi}^ 

From  that  time  Cortes  remained  master  of  tbe 
lake,  and  the  brigantines,  not  only  preserved  a  com- 
munication between  the  Spaniards  in  their  difiercnC 
stations,  though  at  considerable  distance  from  each 
other,  but  were  employed  to  cover  the  caosewajs 
on  each  side,  and  keep  off  the  canoes,  when  thef 
attempted  to  annoy  the  troops  as  they  advanced 
towards  the  city.  Cortes  formed  the  bngantxnes  m 
three  divisions,  appointing  one  to  cover  each  of  Ae 
stations  from  which  an  attack  was  to  be  carried  on 
against  the  city,  with  orders  to  second  the  opeiatiani 
of  the  officer  who  commanded  there.  From  aH  the 
three  stations  he  pushed  on  the  attack  against  the 
city  ^ith  equal  vigour ;  but  in  a  mamier  so  TOf 
different  from  the  conduct  of  sieges  in  regular  vOf 
that  he  himself  seems  afraid  it  would  appear  no  lea 
improper  than  singular,  to  persons  unacquaiBttd 
vnxh  his  situation  [r  j.  Each  morning  his  troop 
saultcd  the  barricades  which  the  enemy  had 
on  the  causeivays^  forced  their  way  over  the 
which  they  had  dug,  and  through  the  canals 


[.^2  Cortes.  Rrht.  CST.  C.     B.  Dii2.  c.  15a  GcGian»G« 
C.  ISl.     Herrer*.  dec,  S,  lib.  u  c.  17. 
[r]  CoitcH  Relat.  270.  F. 
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the  bridges  were  broken  down,  and  endeavoured  to 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  some  decisive  advantage,   which  might 
Force  the  enemy  to  surrender,  and  terminate  the  war 
It  once  ;  but  when  the  obstinate  valour  of  the  Mez« 
cans  rendered  the  efforts  of  the  day  ineffectual,  the 
Spaniards  retired  in  the  evening  to  their  former 
luarters.    Thus  their  toil  and  danger  were,  in  some 
neasure,  continuallv  renewed ;  the  Mexicans  repair- 
ng  in  the  night  what  the  Spaniards  had  destroyed 
hrough  the  day,  and  recovering  the  posts  from 
irhich  they  had  driven  them.    But  necessity  pre-r 
cribed  this  slow  and  untoward  mode  of  operation. 
The  number  of  his  troops  was  so  small,  that  Cortes 
lurst  not,  with  a  handful  of  men,  attempt  to  make 
1  lodgment  in  a  dty  where  he  might  be  surrounded 
nd  annoyed  by  such  a  multitude  of  enemies.    The 
emembrance  of  what  he  had  already  suffered  by  the 
11-judged  confidence  with  which  he  had  ventured 
ito  such  a  dangerous  situation,  was  still  fresh  in  his 
lind.    The  Spaniards,  exhausted  with  fatieue,  were 
lable  to  guard  the  various  posts  which  they  daily 
ined ;  and  though  their  camp  was  filled  with  ln« 
in  auxiliaries,  they  durst  not  devolve  this  chai^ 
m  them,  because  they  were  so  little  accustomal 
iisdplinet  that  no  confidence  could  be  placed  ia 
r  vigilance*    Besides  this,  Cortes  was  extremely 
jtous  to  preserve  the  city  as  much  as  possible 
I  being  destroyed,  both  because  he  destined  it  tQ 
le  capital  of  his  conquests,  and  wished  that  it 
t  remain  as  a  monument  of  his  glory^    Frost 
sse  considerations,  he  adhered  obstmately,  for  a 
h  after  the  siege  was  opened,  to  the  system 
he  had  adopted.    The  Me^cans,  in  their  own 
e,  displayed  valour  which  was  hardlv  inferior 
with  wluch  the  Spaniards  attacked  them.  On 
>n  water,  by  night  and  by  day,  one  furious 
succeeded  to  another.    Several  Spaniard^ 
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were  killed,  more  wounded,  and  all  were  ready  to 
sink  under  the  toils  of  unintermitting  service,  which 
were  rendered  more  intolerable  by  the  injuries  of 
the  season,  the  periodical  rains  being  now  set  in  with 
their  usual  violence  f cf]. 

Astonished  and  disconcerted  with  the  length  and 
difficulties  of  the  siege,  Cortes  determined  to  make 
one  great  effort  to  get  possession  of  the  city,  before 
he  relinquished  the  plan  which  he  had  hitherto  fed- 
lowed,  and  had  recourse  to  any  other  mode  of  at* 
tack.    With  this  view,  he  sent  instructions  to  Alva* 
rado  and  Sandoval  to  advance  with  their  divisions  to 
a  general  assault,  and  took  the  command  in  person 
[July  3]  of  that  posted  on  the  causeway  of  Cuyocan. 
Animated  by  his  presence,  and  the  expectation  of 
some  decisive  event,  the  Spaniards  pushed  forward 
with  irresistible  impetuosity.     They  broke  through 
one  barricade  after  another,  forced  their  viray  over 
the  ditches  and  canals,  and  having  entered  the  dty, 
gained  ground  incessantly,  in  spite  of  the  multitude 
and  ferocity  of  their  opponents.    Cortes,  though  d^ 
lighted  with  the  rapidity  of  his  progress,  did  not 
forget  that  he  might  still  find  it  necessary  to  retreat; 
and  in  order  to  secure  it,  appointed  Julien  de  Ald^ 
rete,  a  captain  of  chief  note  in  the  troops  which  he 
had  received  from  Hispaniola,  to  fill  up  the  caoab 
and  gaps  in  the  causeway  as  the  main  body  advanced. 
That  officer,  deeming  it  inglorious  to   be  thus  em- 
ployed, while  his  companions  were  in  the  heat  of 
action  and  the  career  of  victory,  neglected  the  im* 
portant  charge  committed  to  him,  and  hurried  on, 
inconsiderately,  to  mingle  with  the  combatants.  The 
Mexicans,  whose  military  attention  and  skill  were 
daily  improving,  no  sooner  observed  this,  than  thfff 
carried  an  account  of  it  to  their  monarch. 

Guatimozin  instantly  discerned  the  consequence 
of  the  error  which  the  Spaniards  had  committdli 

[</]  B-  Dial.  c.  \fitU 
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and,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  it  He  commanded  the  troops 
posted  in  the  front  to  slacken  their  efforts,  in  order 
to  allure  the  Spaniards  to  push  forward,  while  he 
dispatched  a  large  ]}ody  of  cnosen  warriors  through 
different  streets,  some  by  land,  and  others  by  water, 
towards  the  great  breach  in  the  causeway,  which 
had  been  left  open.  On  a  signal  which  he  gave, 
the  priests  in  the  principal  temple  struck  the  gte^t 
drum  consecrated  to  the  god  of  war.  No  sooner 
did  the  Me^^icans  hear  its  doleful  solemn  sound,  cal* 
culated  to  inspire  them  with  contempt  of  death  and 
enthusiastic  ardour,  than  they  rushed  upon  the  ene» 
my  with  frantic  rage.  The  Spainiards,  unable  to 
resbt  men  urged  on  no  less  by  religious  fury  thaai 
hope  of  success,  began  to  retire,  at  first  leisurely,  and 
^th  a  good  countenance ;  but  as  the  enemy  pressed 
on,  ancT  their  own  impatience  to  escape  incres^ed, 
the  terror  and  confusion  became  so  general,  that 
when  they  arrived  at  the  gap  in  the  causeway,  Spani* 
ards  and  Tlascalans,  horsemen  and  infantry,  plunged 
in  promiscuously,  while  the  Mexicans  rushed  upon 
them  fiercely  from  every  side,  their  light  canoes  car- 
rying them  through  shoals  which  the  brigantines 
could  not  approach.  In  vsdn  did  Cortea  attempt  to 
atop  and  rally  his  flying  troops ;  fear  rendered  them 
regardless  ot  his  entreaties  or  conmiands.  finding 
all  his  endeavours  to  renew  the  combat  fruitless, 
his  next  care  was  to  save  some  of  those  who  had 
thrown  themselves  into  the  water ;  but  while  thus 
employed,  with  more  atteiition  to  their  ntuation  than, 
to  hb  own,  six  Mexican  captains  suddenly  laid  hold 
of  him,  and  were  hurrying  him  off  in  triumph ;  and 
'though  two  of  his  ofiicers  rescued  him  at  the  expence 
of  their  own  lives,  he  received  several  dangerous 
wounds  before  he  could  break  loose.  Above  sixty 
Spaniards  perished  in  the  rout ;  and  what  rendered 
we  diasister  more  afflictine,  forty  of  these  fell  afivo 
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into  the  hand  of ''an  enemy  never  known  to  shew 
mercy  to  a  captive  [e]. 

The  approach  of  night,  though  it  delivered  the 
dejected  Spaniards  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy, 
ushered  in,  what  was  hardly  less  grievous,  the  noise 
of  their  barbarous  triumph,  and  of  the  horrid  festival 
with  which  they  celebrated  their  victory.  Every 
quarter  of  the  city  was  illuminated ;  the  great  ton- 
pie  shone  with  such  peculiar  splendour,  that  the  Spa- 
niards could  plainly  see  the  people  in  motion,  and 
the  priests  busy  in  hastening  the  preparations  for  the. 
death  of  the  prisoners.  Through  the  gloom,  they 
fancied  that  they  discerned  their  companions  by  the 
whiteness  of  their  skins,  as  they  were  stript  naked 
and  compelled  to  dance  before  the  image  of  the  god 
to  whom  they  were  to  be  offered.  They  heard  the 
shrieks  of  those  who  were  sacrificed,  and  thought 
that  they  could  distinguish  each  unhappy  victim,  bf 
the  weU-known  sound  of  his  voice.  Imaginariai 
added  to  what  they  really  saw  or  heard,  and  aug- 
mented its  horror.  The  most  unfeeling  melted  into 
tears  of  compassion,  and  the  stoutest  heart  tremUed 
at  the  dreadful  spectacle  which  they  beheld  Q/]* 

Cortes,  who,  besides  all  that  he  felt  in  commoa 
witii  his  soldiers,  was  oppressed  with  the  addirional 
load  of  anxious  reflections  natural  to  a  general  on 
such  an  unexpected  calamity,  could  not,  like  them, 
relieve  his  mind  by  giving  vent  to  its  anguish.  He 
was  obliged  to  assume  an  air  of  tranquillity,  in  order 
to  revive  the  spirit  and  hopes  of  his  followers.  The 
juncture,  indeed,  required  an  extraordinary  exerticm 
of  fortitude.  The  Mexicans,  elated  with  their  victory, 
sallied  out  next  morning  to  attack  him  in  his  quar- 
ters. But  they  did  not  rely  on  the  efforts  of  their 
own  arms  alone.  They  sent  the  heads  of  the  Spani* 
ards  whom  they  had  sacrificed,  to  the  leading  men 

[f]  Cortes,  Relat.  p.  273.     B.  Diiic.  c.  152*     Goman»Craii. 
^,  m.    Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  L  c.  20.      [/J  See  Nori  CXJ* 
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in  the  adjacent  provinces,  and  assured  them  that  the 
god  of  war,  appeased  by  the  blood  of  their  invaders, 
which  had  been  shed  so  plentifully  on  his  altars,  had 
declared  with  an  audible  voice,  that  in  ei^ht  days  time 
those  hated  enemies  should  be  finally  destroyed,  and 
peace  and  prosperity  re*established  in  the  empire. 

A  prediction  uttered  with  such  confidence,  and  in 
terms  so  void  of  ambiguity,  gained  univcrssd  credit 
among  a  people  prone  to  superstition.  The  zeal  of  the 
provinces,  which  had  already  declared  against  the 
Spaniards,  augmented;  and  several  which  had  hi* 
therto  remained  inactive,  took  arms,  with  enthusiaa* 
tic  ardour,  to  execiite  the  decree  of  the  gods.  The 
Indian  auxiliaries  who  had  joined  Cortes,  accustomed 
to  venerate  the  same  deities,  with  the  Mexicans,  and 
to  receive  the  responses  of  their  priests  with  the  same 
implicit  faith,  abandoned  the  Spaniards  as  a  race  of 
men  devoted  to  certain  destruction.  Even  the  fide* 
lity  of  the  Tlascalans  was  shaken,  and  the  Spanish 
troops  were  left  almost  alone  in  their  stations.  Cor- 
tes, finding  that  he  attempted  in  vain  to  dispel  the 
superstitious  fears  of  his  confederates  by  argument, 
took  advantage,  from  the  imprudence  of  those  who 
had  framed  tne  prophecy,  in  fixing  its  accomplish* 
ment  so  near  at  hand,  to  give  a  striking  demonstra^ 
tion  of  its  fatlsity.  He  suspended  all  military  opera- 
tions during  the  period  marked  out  by  the  orade. 
Under  cover  of  the  brigantines,  which  kept  the  ene- 
my at  a  distance,  his  troops  lay  in  safety,  and  the  fatal 
term  expired  without  any  disaster  [>J. 

Many  of  his  allies,  ashamed  of  theur  own  credulity, 
returned  to  their  station.  Other  tribes,  judging  that 
the  gods  who  had  now  deceived  the  Mexicans,  had 
decreed  finally  to  withdraw  their  protection  from 
them,  joined  his  standard ;  and  such  was  the  levity 
of  a  simple  people,  moved  by  every  slight  impression,. 
;hat  in  a  short  time  after  such  a  general  defection  of 
[f  ]  B.  Diii.  c.  15S.    Cowan,  Croo.  c.  138. 
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bis  confederates,  Cortes  saw  himself,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve his  own  account,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  Indians.  Even  with  such  a  numerous 
army,  he  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  new  and  more 
wary  system  of  operation.  Instead  of  renewing  his 
attempt^  to  become  master  of  the  city  at  once,  by 
such  bold  but  dangerous  e£brts  of  valour  as  he  had 
already  tried,  he  made  his  advances  gradually,  and 
with  every  possible  precaution  against  exposing  his 
men  to  any  calamity  similar  to  that  which  they  stiQ 
bewailed.  As  the  Spaniards  pushed  forward,  the 
Indians  regularly  repaired  the  causeways  behind 
them.  As  soon  as  they  got  possession  of  any  part 
of  the  town,  the  houses  were  instantly  levelled  witfc 
the  ground.  I)ay  by  day,  the  Mexicans,  forced  to 
retire  as  their  enemies  gained  ground,  were  hemmed 
in  within  more  narrow  limits.  Guatimozin,  though 
unable  to  stop  the  career  of  the  enemy,  continued  to 
defend  his  capital  with  obstinate  resolution,  and  dis- 
puted every  inch  of  ground.  The  Spaniards  not 
only  varied  their  mbde  of  attack,  but,  by  orders  of 
Cortes  changed  the  weapons  with  which  they  fought. 
They  were  again  armed  with  the  long  Chinantlan 
spears,  which  they  had  employed  with  such  success 
against  Narvaez ;  and,  by  the  firm  arqiy  in  which 
this  enabled  them  to  range  themselves,  they  repelled, 
with  little  danger,  the  loose  assault  of  the  Mexicans : 
incredible  numbers  of  them  fell  in  the  conflicts  which 
they  renewed  every  day  [A].  While  war  wasted 
without,  famine  began  to  consume  them  within  the 
city.  The  Spanish  brigantines,  having  the  entire 
command  of  the  lake,  rendered  it  almost  impossible 
to  convey  to  the  besieged  any  supply  of  provisions 
by  water.  The  immense  number  of  his  Indian  auxi^ 
liaries  enabled  Cortes  to  shut  up  the  ^venues  to  the 
city  by  land.  The  stores  which  Guatimozin  had  laid 
pp  were  exhausted,  by  the  multitudes  which  had 
[A]  Cortes,  Rdat.  p.  915.  C.  276.  F.    B.  I>i«i.c  153, 
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crowded  into  the  capital,  to  defend  their  sovereign 
and  the  temples  of  their  gods.  Not  only  the  people, 
but  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  felt  the  utmost  dis* 
tresses  of  famine.  What  they  suffered,  brought  on 
infectious  and  mortal  distempers,  the  last  calamity 
that  visits  beaeged  cities,  and  which  filled  up  the 
measure  of  their  woes  [iy 

But,  under  the  pressure  of  so  many  and  such  va^ 
rious  evils,  the  spirit  of  Guatimozin  remsdncd  firm 
and  unsubdued.  He  rejected,  with  scorn,  every  over- 
ture  of  peace  from  Cortes ;  and  disdaining  the  idea 
of  submitting  to  the  oppressors  of  his  countly,  deter- 
mined not  to  survive  its  ruin.  The  Spaniards  con- 
tinued their  progress.  At  length  all  the  three  divi- 
sions penetrated  into  the  great  square  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  city,  and  made  a  secure  lodgment  there 
f  July  27].  I'hree-fburths  of  the  dty  were  now  re- 
duced,  and  laid  in  ruins.  The  remaining  quarter 
was  so  closely  pressed,  that  it  could  not  long  with* 
stand  assailants,  who  attacked  it  from  their  new  stap 
tion  with  superior  advantage,  and  more  assured  ex- 
pectation of  success.  The  Mexican  nobles,  solicitous 
to  save  the  life  of  a  monarch  whom  they  revered, 
prevailed  on  Guatimozin  to  retire  from  a  place  where 
resbtance  was  now  vain,  that  he  might  rouse  the 
more  distant  provinces  of  the  empire  to  arms,  and 
maintain  there  a  more  succesful  struggle  with  the 
public  enemy.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  execution 
of  this  measure,  they  endeavoured  to  amuse  Cortes 
with  overtures  of  submission,  that,  while  his  atten- 
tion was  employed  in  adjusting  the  articles  of  pacifi- 
cation, Guatimozin  might  escape  unperceived.  But 
they  made  this  attempt  upon  a  leader  of  greater  sa- 
gaaty  and  discernment  than  to  be  deceived  by  their 
arts.  Cortes  suspecting  their  intention,  and  aware 
of  what  moment  it  was  to  defeat  it,  ;ippointed  San- 

[t]  Cortes,  ReUt.  276.  £.  277.  F.     B.  Pias.  c.  155.    Go. 
inara,  Cron.  c.  141. 
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doval,  the  officer  on  whose  vigilance  he  could  most 
perfectly  rely,  to  take  the  command  of  the  brigao- 
tines,  with  strict  injunctions  to  watch  every  naqtiQa 
of  the  enemy.    S^doval,  attentive  to  the  chaige^ 
observing  some  large  canoes  crowded  with  people 
rowing  across  the  lake  witii  extraordinary  rapidity^ 
instantly  gave  the  signal  to  chace.     Garpa  Holgiiiiia 
who  commanded  the  swiftest-sailing  brigantine,  soon 
overtook  them,  and  was  preparing  to  fire  on  thc^ 
foremost  canoe,  which  seemed  to  carry  som^  person 
whom  all  the  rest  followed  and  obeyed-    At  once 
the  rowers  dropt  their  oars,  and  all  on  board,  throw« 
ing  down  their  arms,  conjured  him  with  cries  and 
tejtrs  to  fDrbear,  as  the  emperor  was  there.    Holguii) 
eagerW  seized  his  prize,  and  Guatimozin,  wim  ^ 
dignined  composure,  gave  himself  up  into  his  hands, 
requesting  only  that  np  insult  might  be  offered  to  die 
empress  or  his*  children.    When  cpndycted  to  Cor^ 
tes,  he  appeared  neither  with  the  sullen  fierceness  of 
a  barbarian,  nor  with  the  dejection  of  a  suradicant, 
**  I  have  dope,''  s^d  he,  addressing  himself  to  the 
Spanish  genen^l,  ^^  what  became  a  monarch.    I  have 
defended  my  people  to  the  last  extremity.    Nothing 
now  remains  but  to  die.    Take  this  dagger,"  laying 
his  hand  on  one  which  Cortes  wore,  ^^  plant  it  in  my 
breast,  and  ppt  an  end  to  a  ]ife  which  can  no  longer 
be  of  use  [A*].'* 

As  soon  as  the  fate  of  their  sovereign  was  known, 
the  resistance  of  the  Mexicans  ceased ;  and  Cor- 
tex took  possession  of  that  sntaU  part  of  the  ca{Htal 
[August  13]  which  yet  ren^ained  undestroyed 
Thus  terminated  the  siege  of  Mexico,  the  most  me* 
morable  event  in  the  conquest  of  America.  It  con- 
tinned  seventy-five  days,  hardly  one  of  which  passed 
without  some  e^traordinarv  effort  of  one  party  in 
the  attack,  or  of  the  other  m  the  defence  of  a  dtyi 

[^]  Corte«»  Rdat.  279.    B.  Piaz.  c.  156.    Goman,  ^roo^ 
c.  l^i.    Herrerty  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  7« 
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On  the  fate  of  which  both  knew  that  the  fortune  df 
the  empire  depended.  As  the  struggle  here  was  more 
Obstinate^  it  was  likewise  more  equal,  th^n  any  be* 
tween  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 
The  great  abilities  of  Guatimo^in,  the  number  of  his 
troops,  the  peculiar  situation  of  his  capital,  so  far 
counterbalanced  the  superiority  of  the  Spaniards  in 
arms  and  discipline,  that  they  must  have  relinquished 
the  enterprise,  if  they  had  trusted  for  success  to 
themselves  alone.  But  Mexico  was  overturned  by 
the  jealousy  of  neighbours  who  dreaded  its  power, 
and  by  the  revolt  of  subjects  impatient  to  shake  off 
its  yoke,  fiy  their  effectual  aid,  Cortes  was  enabled 
to  accomplish  what,  without  such  support,  he  would 
hardly  have  ventured  to  attempt.  How  much  soever 
this  account  of  the  reduction  of  Mexico  may  detract, 
on  the  one  hand,  from  the  marvellous  rehtions  of 
some  Spanish  writers,  by  ascribing  that  to  simple  and 
obvious  causes  which  they  attribute  to  the  romantic 
valour  of  their  countrymen,  it  adds,  on  the  other, 
to  the  merit  and  abilities  of  Cortes,  who,  under  every 
disadvantage,  acquired  such  an  ascendant  over  un- 
known nations,  as  to  render  them  instruments  to- 
wards carrying  his  schemes  into  execution  [/]. 

The  exultation  of  the  Spaniards,  on  accomplishing 
this  arduous  enterprise,  was  at  first  excessive.  But 
this  was  quickly  damped  by  the  cruel  disappoint- 
ment of  those  sanguine  hopes,  which  had  animated 
them  amidst  so  many  hardships  and  dangers.  In- 
stead of  the  inexhaustible  wealth  which  they  expect- 
ed from  becoming  masters  of  Montezuma's  trea- 
sures, and  the  ornaments  of  so  many  temples,  their 
rapaciousness  could  collect  only  an  inconsiderable 
booty  amidst  ruins  and  desolation  [m].    Guatimo- 

[/]  See  Note  CXXI. 

[m]  The  gold  and  silver,  according  to  Cortes*  amounted  onlj 
to  120,000  petos,  Relat.  280,  A.  a  sum  much  inferior  to  that 
which  the  Spaniards  had  formerljr  divided  in  Mexico. 
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sin,  aware  of  his  impending  £ite,  had  ordered  what 
remsuned  of  the  riches  amassed  by  his  ancestors  to 
be  thrown  into  the  lake.  The  Indian  auxiliaries, 
while  the  Spaniards  were  engaged  in  conflict  with 
the  enemy,  had  carried  off  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  spoiL  The  sum  to  be  divided  among  the  con- 
querors  was  so  small,  that  many  of  them  disdained 
to  accept  of  the  pittance  which  fell  to  their  share,  and 
all  murmured  and  exdaimed ;  some^  against  Cortes 
and  his  confidents,  whom  they  suspected  of  having 
secretly  appropriated  to  their  own  use  a  large  portion 
of  the  riches  which  should  have  been  brought  into 
the  common  stock;  others,  against  Guatimoadn, 
whom  they  accused  of  obstinacv,  in  refusing  to  dis- 
cover the  place  where  he  had  hidden  his  treasure. 

Arguments,  intreaties,  and  promises,  were  em{doy* 
ed  in  order  to  soothe  them,  but  with  so  little  effect 
that  Cortes,  from  solicitude  to  check  this  growing 
spirit  of  discontent,  gave  way  to  a  deed  which  stains 
tne  glory  of  all  his  great  actions.  Without  regardii^ 
the  former  dignity  of  Guatimozin,  or  feeling  any 
reverence  for  those  virtues  which  he  had  displayed, 
he  subjected  the  unhappy  monarch,  together  with 
his  chief  favourite,  to  torture,  in  order  to  force  from 
them  a  discovery  of  the  royal  treasures,  which  it  was 
supposed    they  had  concealed.     Guatimozin  bore 
whatever  the  refined  cruelty  of  his  tormentors  could 
inflict,  with  the  invincible  fortitude  of  an  American 
warrior.     His  fellow*sufferer,    overcome    by    the 
violence  of  the  anguish,  turned  a  dejected  eye  to- 
wards his  master,  which  seemed  to  implore  his  per- 
mission to  reveal  all  that  he  knew.    But  the  high- 
spirited  prince,  darting  on  him  a  look  of  authority 
mingled  with  scorn,  checked  his  weakness  by  asking, 
"  Am  I  now  reposing  on  a  bed  of  flowers  r"  Over- 
awed by  the  reproach,  the  favourite  persevered  m 
his  dutiful  silence,  and  expired.     Cortesptshamed  of 
a  scene  so  horrid,  rescued  the  royal  victim  from  the 
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hands  of  his  torturers,  and  prolonged  a  life  reserved 
for  n^w  indignities  and  sufferings  [iti]. 

The  fate  of  the  capital,  as  both  parties  had  fore- 
seen, decided  that  of  the  empire.  The  provinces 
submitted  one  after  another  to  the  conquerors.  Small 
detachments  of  Spaniards  marching  through  them 
without  interruption,  penetrated  in  different  quarters 
to  the  great  Southern  Ocean,  which,  according  to 
the  ideas  of  Columbus,  they  imagined  would  open  a 
short  as  well  as  easy  passage  to  the  Elast  Indies,  and 
secure  to  the  crown  of  Castile  all  the  envied  wealth 
of  those  fertile  regions  [n] ;  and  the  active  mind  of 
Cortes  began  already  to  form  schemes  for  attempting 
this  important  discovery  [o]. 

He  did  not  know,  that  during  the  progress  of  his 
victorious  arms  in  Aikxico,  the  very  scheme,  of  which 
he  began  to  form  some  idea,  had  been  undertaken 
and  accomplished.  As  this  is  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did events  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  discoveries^ 
and  has  been  productive  of  effects  peculiarly  interest- 
ing to  those  extensive  provinces  which  Cortes  had 
now  subjected  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  the  account 
of  its  rise  and  progress  merits  a  particular  detaiL 

Ferdinand  Magsdhaens,  or  Magellan,  a  Portuguese 
gentleman  of  honourable  birth,  having  served  several 
years  in  the  East  Indies,  with  distinguished  valour, 
under  the  famous  Albuquerque,  demanded  the  re- 
compence  which  he  thought  due  to  his-services,  with 
the  boldness  natural  to  a  high-spirited  soldier.  But 
as  his  general  would  not  grant  his  suit,  and  he  ex- 
pected greater  justice  from  hb  sovereign,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  a  good  judge  and  a  generous  rewarder  of 
merit,  he  quitted  India  abruptly,  and  returned  to 
Lisbon.    In  order  to  induce  Emanuel  to  listen  more 

[m]  B.  Diiz.  c.  157.  Goinani»  Croo,c.  146.  Herrcra*  dec. 
8.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.     Torquem.  Moo.  Ind.  i.  574.  [»]  Cortefl, 

ReUt.  280.  D,  &c.  B.  Dits.  c.  157.  £o]  Herrera»  dec.  S. 
lib.  ii.  e.  17.    Gomara,  Croiu  c.  149. 
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favourably  to  his  daim,  he  not  only  stated  his  past 
services,  but  offered  to  add  to  them  by  conducting 
his  countrymen  to  the  Molucca  or  Spice  islands,  by 
holding  a  westerly  course;    which   he   contended 
would,  be  both  shorter  and  less  hazardous  than  that 
which  the  Portuguese  now  followed  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  through  the  immense  extent  oIF  the 
Eastern  Ocean,     lliis  was  the  original  and  favourite 
project  of  Columbus,  and  Magellan  founded  his 
hopes  of  success  on  the  ideas  of  that  great  navigator, 
confirmed  by  many  observations,  the  result  of  his 
own  naval  experience,  as  well  as  that  of  his  country- 
men in  their  intercourse  with  the  East.    But  though 
the  Portugueso  nionarchs  had  the  merit  of  having 
first  awakened  and  encouraged  the  spirit  of  discovery 
in  that  age,  it  was  their  destiny,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  to  reject  two  grand  schemes  for  thb  pur- 
pose, the  execution  of  which  would  have  been  attend- 
ed with  a  great  accession  of  glory  to  themselves,  and 
of  power  to  their  kingdom.    In  consequence  of  some 
ill-founded  prejudice  against  Magellan,  or  of  some 
dark  intrigue  which  contemporary  historians  have 
not  explained,  Emanuel  would  neither  bestow  the 
recompence  which  he  claimed,  nor  approve  of  the 
^heme  which  he  proposed  ;  and  dismissed  him  with 
a  disdainful  coldness  intolerable  to  a  man  conscious 
of  what  he  deserved,  and  animated  with  the  sanguine 
hopes  of  success  peculiar  to  those  who  are  capable  of 
forming  or  of  conducting  new  and  great  under- 
takings.     In   a  transport  of  resentment   fl517], 
Magellan  formally  renounced  his  allegiance  to  aa 
Ungrateful  master,  and  fled  to  the  court  of  Castifey 
where  he  expected  that  his  talents  would  be  more 

1'ustly  estimated.  He  endeavoured  to  recommend 
limself  by  offering  to  execute,  under  the  patronage 
of  Spain,  that  scheme,  which  he  had  laid  before  the 
court  of  Portugal,  the  accomplishment  of  which,  he 
knew,  would  wound  the  monarch  against  whom  he 
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was  exasperated  in  the  most  tender  part.  In  order 
to  establish  the  justness  of  his  theory,  he  produced 
the  same  arguments  which  he  had  employed  at  Lis- 
bon ;  acknowledging,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  un- 
dertaking was  both  arduous  and  expensive,  as  it 
could  not  be  attempted  but  with  a  squadron  of  con- 
siderable force,  and  victualled  for  at  least  two  years. 
Fortunately,  he  applied  to  a  minister  who  was  not 
apt  to  be  deterred,  either  by  the  boldness  of  a  design, 
or  the  expence  of  carrying  it  into  execution.  Car- 
dinal Ximenes,  who  at  that  time  directed  the  afiairs 
of  Spain,  discerning  at  once  what  an  increase  of 
wealth  and  glory  would  accrue  to  his  country  by  the 
success  of  Magellan's  proposal,  listened  to  it  with  a 
xnost  favourable  ear.  Charles  V.  on  his  arrival  in 
Jiis  Spanish  dominions,  entered  into  the  measure  with 
no  less  ardour,  and  orders  were  issued  for  jquippini 
a  proper  squadron  at  the  public  charge,  of  whicl 
the  command  was  given  to  Magellan,  whom  the 
king  honoured  with  the  habit  of  St.  Jago  and  the 
title  of  Captain-Oeneral  [  p]. 

On  the  tenth  of  August  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  nineteen,  Magellan  ssuled  from  Seville  with 
five  ships,  which,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  age, 
were  deemed  to  be  of  considerable  force,  though  the 
burden  of  the  largest  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tons-  The  crews  of  the  whole  amounted 
to  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  men,  among  whom 
were  some  of  the  most  skilful  pilots  in  Spain,  and 
several  Portuguese  sailors,  in  whose  experience,  as 
more  extensive,  Magellan  placed  still  greater  con- 
fidence. After  touching  at  the  Canaries,  he  stood 
directly  south  towards  the  equinoctial  line  along  the 
coast  of  America,  but  was  so  long  retarded  by  tediouk 
calms,  and  spent  so  much  time  in  searching  every 

'Zpl  Herrera*  dec.  2.  lib.  ii.  c.  19.  lib.'  iv.  c.  9.  Gomara^ 
Hist.  c.  91.  Dairy mple'a  Col.  of  Voyages  to  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean*  vol.  L  p.  i,  dec 
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bay  and  inlet  for  that  coinmunication  with  the 
Southern  Ocean  which  he  wished  to  discover,  tkac 
he  did  not  reach  the  river  De  la  Plata  till  the  twelfth 
of  January  [1520].  That  spacious  opeipng  through 
which  its  vast  body  of  water  pours  into  the  Atlantic 
allured  him  to  enter ;  but  s^ter  sailing  up  it  fix 
.some  days,  he  concluded,  from  the  shallowness  of  the 
stream  ind  the  freshness  of  the  water,  that  the 
wished-for  strait  was  not  situated  there,  and  continued 
his  course  towards  the  south.  On  the  thirty-fiist 
of  March  he  arrived  in  the  port  of  St.  Julian,  about 
forty-eight  degrees  south  of  the  line,  where  he  re- 
solved to  winter.  In  this  uncomfortable  stauoa 
he  lost  one  of  his  squadron,  and  the  Spaniards  suf* 
fered  so  much  from  the  excessive  rigour  of  the 
climate,  that  the  crews  of  three  of  hb  ships,  headed 
by  their'^tfficers,  rose  in  open  mutiny^  and  insisted 
on  relinqubhing  the  visionary  project  of  a  despesnxe 
adventurer,  and  returning  directly  to  Spain.  This 
dangerous  insurrection  ]\£igellan  suppressed  by  an 
e£fort  of  courage  no  less  prompt  than  intrepid,  and 
inflicted  exemplary  punishments  on  the  ringleaderSt 
With  the  remainder  of  his  followers,  overawed  but 
not  reconciled  to  his  scheme,  he  continued  his  voyage 
towards  the  south,  and  at  length  discovered,  near  tbe 
fifty-third  degree  of  latitude,  the  mouth  of  a  straiti 
into  which  he  entered,  notwithstanding  the  mar* 
murs  and  remonstrances  of  the  people  under  hb 
command.  After  sailing  twenty  days  in  that  wind- 
ing dangerous  channel,  to  which  he  gave  his  own 
name,  and  where  one  of  his  ships  deserted  him,  the 
great  Southern  Ocean  opened  to  his  view,  and  with 
tears  of  joy  he  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  having 
thus  far  crowned  his  endeavours  with  success  [9]. 

But  he  was  still  at  a  greater  distance  than  he 
imagined  from  the  object  of  his  wishes.     He  sailed 

[f  ]  Herrera»  dec.  2.  lib.  iv.  c.  10.  lib.  ix.  c.  10»  &c.  Goatuib 
Hist.  c.  92.     Pigafetta  Viaggio  ap.  Ramui,  iL  p.  5S2,  Sk* 
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during  three  months  and  twenty  days  in  an  uniform 
direction  towards  the  north-west,  ^athout  discover- 
ing land.  In  this  voyage,  the  longest  that  had  ever 
been  made  in  the  unbounded  ocean,  he  suffered  in- 
credible distress.  His  stock  of  provisions  was  almost 
exhausted,  the  water  became  putrid,  the  men  were 
reduced  to  the  shortest  allowance  with  which  it  was 
possible  to  sustain  life,  and  the  scurvy,  the  most 
dreadful  of  all  the  maladies  with  which  sea-faring 
people  are  afflicted,  began  to  spread  among  the  crew. 
One  circumstance  alone  afforded  them  some  con- 
solation ;  they  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
fair  weather,  with  such  favourable  winds,  th^t 
Ma^Uan  bestowed  on  that  ocean  the  name  oi  Pacific^ 
which  it  still  retains.  When  reduced  to  such  ex- 
tremity that  they  must  have  sunk  under  thdur  suffer- 
ings, they  fell  in  with  a  cluster  of  small  but  fertile 
islands  [NIarch  6],  which  afforded  them  refreshments 
in  such  abundance,  that  their  health  was  soon  re- 
established. From  these  isles,  which  he  called  De 
los  LandraneSy  he  proceeded  on  his  voyage,  and  soon 
made  a  more  important  discovery  of  the  islands  now 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Phitippines.  In  one  of 
these  he  got  into  an  unfortunate  quarrel  with  the 
natives,  who  attacked  him  with  a  numerous  body 
of  troops  well  armed  ;  and  while  he  fought  at  the 
head  of  his  men  with  his  usual  valour,  he  fell  [April 
26]  by  the  hands  of  those  barbarians,  together  with 
several  of  his  principal  officers. 

The  expedition  was  prosecuted  under  other  x:om- 
manders.  After  visiting  many  of  the  smaller  isles 
scattered  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Indian  ocean,  they 
touched  at  the  great  island  of  Borneo  [Nov.  8],  and 
at  length  landed  in  lldore,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  to 
the  astonishoient  of  the  Portuguese,  who  could  not 
comprehend  how  the  Spaniards,  by  holding  a  wester- 
ly course,  had  arrived  at  that  sequestered  seat  of  their 
most  valuable  commerce,  which  they  theaiselves  had 
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discovered  by  sailing  in  an  opposite  directioii.  There, 
and  in  the  adjacent  isles,  the  Spaniards  found  a 
people  acquainted  with  the  benefits  of  extensive 
trade,  and  willing  to  open  an  intercourse  with  a  new 
nation.  They  took  in  a  cargo  of  the  predous  spices, 
which  are  the  distinguished  production  of  those 
islands ;  and  with  that,  as  well  as  with  specimens  of 
the  rich  commodities  yielded  by  the  other  countries 
which  they  had  visited,  the  Victonfy  which,  of  the 
two  ships  that  remained  of  the  squadron,  was  most 
fit  for  a  long  voyage,  set  sail  for  Europe  [Jan.  1522], 
under  the  command  of  Juan  Sebastion  del  Cano. 
He  followed  the  course  of  the  Portuguese,  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ahd,  after  many  disasters  and 
sufferings,  he  arrived  at  St.  Lucar  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember oiie  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-two, 
having  sa3ed  round  the  globe  in  the  space  ot  three 
years  and  twenty-eight  days  [r]. 

Though  an  untimely  fate  deprived  Ms^Uan  of 
the  satisfaction  of  accomplishing  this  great  under- 
taking, his  contemporaries,  just  to  his  memory  and 
talents,  ascribed  to  him  not  only  the  honour  of  hav- 
ing formed  the  plan,  but  of  having  surmounted 
almost  every  obstacle  to  the  completion  of  it ;  and 
in  the  present  age  his  name  is  still  ranked  among 
the  highest  in  the  roll  of  eminent  and  successful 
navigators.  The  naval  glory  of  Spain  now  eclipsed 
that  of  every  other  nation ;  and  by  a  singular  felidty 
she  had  the  merit,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  ii 
discovering  a  new  continent  almost  as  large  as  that 
part  of  the  earth  which  was  formerly  known,  and  of 
ascertaining  by  experience  the  form  and  extent  of 
the  whole  terraqueous  globe. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  satisfied  with  the  glory 
of  having  first  encompassed  the  earth  ;  they  expect- 
ed to  derive  great  commercial  advantages  nrom 

[r]  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  i.  c.  S.  9.  lib.  iv.  c.  i.  Gomirib 
Crooy  c.  939  &c.     PigasetU  ap.  Racial.  iL  p.  561,  &c. 
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this  new  and  boldest  effort  of  their  maritime  skdlL 
The  men  of  science  among  them  contended,  that  the 
spice  islands,  and  several  of  the  richest  countries  in 
the  East,  were  so  situated  as  to  belong  of  right  to 
the  crown  of  Castile,  in  consequence  of  the  partition 
made  by  Alexander  VL  The  merchants,  without 
attending  to  this  discussion,  engaged  eaeerly  in  that 
lucrative  and  alluring  commerce,  which  was  noA^ 
opened  to  them.  The  Portuguese,  .alarmed  at  the 
intrusion  of  such  formidable  rivals,  remonstrated 
and  negociated  in  Europe,  while  in  Asia  they  ob* 
structed  the  trade  of  the  Spaniards  by  force  of  arms* 
Charles  V.  not  suffidently  instructed  v^th  respect  td 
the  importance  of  this  valuable  branch  of  commerce^ 
or  distracted  by  the  multiplicity  of  his  schemes  and 
operations,  did  not  afford  his  subjects  prpper  pro» 
tection.  At  last,  the  low  state  of  his  nuances,  ex- 
hausted by  the  efforts  of  his  arms  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  tc^ther  with  the  dread  of  adding  a  new 
war  with  Portugal  to  those  in  which  he  was  alteady 
engaged,  induced  him  to  make  over  his  daim  of  th6 
Moluccas  to  the  Portuguese  for  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  ducats.  He  reserved,  however,  to  the 
crown  of  Castile  the  right  of  reviving  its  pretensions 
on  repayment  of  that  sum ;  but  other  objects  en* 

frossed  his  attention  and  that  of  his  successors  ;  and 
pain  was  finally  excluded  from  a  branch  of  coni* 
merce  in  which  it  was  engaging  with  sanguine  eiQ* 
pectations  of  profit  [5}. 

Though  the  trade  with  the  Moluccas  was  relin- 
quished, the  voyage  of  Magellan  was  foUow^d  by 
commercial  effects  of  great  moment  to  Spain.  Philip 
II.  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
four,  reduced  those  islands  which  he  discovered  m 
the  Eastern  Ocean  to  subjection,  and  established 
settlements  there ;  between  which  and  the  kingdom 
of  New  Spain,  a  regular  intercourse,  the  nature  of 

Jj^  Henrera,  dec  8.  lib.  ti.  c.  5,  kc.  dec.  4w  lib.  t.  c  7t  ftc. 
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which  shall  be  explained  in  its  proper  place,  is  still 
carried  on.  I  return  now  to  the  transactions  in  New 
Spain. 

At  the  time  that  Cortes  was  acquiring  such  ex- 
tensive territories  for  his  native  country,  and  pre- 
paring the  way  for  future  conquests,  it  was  his  sb- 
gular  fate  not  only  to  be  destitute  of  any  commission 
or  authority  from  the  sovereign  whom  he  was  ser- 
ving with  such  successful  zeal,  but  to  be  regarded 
as  an  undutifiil  and  seditious  subject.     By  the  in- 
fluence of  Fonseca,  Bishop  of  Burgos,  his  conduct  in 
assuming  the  government  of  New  Spain  was  declared 
to  be  an  irregular  usurpation,  in  contempt  of  the 
royal  authority ;  and  Christoval  de  Tapia  received  a 
commission,  impowering  him  to  supersede  Cortes, 
to  seize  his  person,  to  confiscate  his  effects,  to  make 
a  strict  scrutiny  into  his  proceedings,  and  to  trans- 
mit the  result  of  all  the  enquiries  carried  on  in  New 
Spain  to  the  coimcil  of  the  Indies,  of  which  the 
Bishop  of  Burgos  was  president.     A  few  weeks  after 
the  reduction  of  Mexico,  Tapia  landed  at  Vera  Cruz 
with  the  royal  mandate  to  strip  its  conqueror  of  its 
power,  and  to  treat  him  as  a  criminal.     But  Fonsea 
nad  chosen  a  very  improper  instrument  to  wreak 
Jiis  vengeance  on  Cortes.    Tapia  had  neither  the  re- 
putation nor  the  talents  that  suited  the  high  com* 
mand  to  which  he  was  appointed.     Cortes,  while 
he  publicly  expressed  the  most  respectful  veneration 
for  the  emperor's  authority,  secretly  took  measures 
to  defeat  the  effect  of  his  commission  ;  and  having 
involved  Tapia  and  his  followers  in  a  multiplicity  ci 
negotiations  and  conferences,  in  whith  he  sometinoes 
had  recourse  to  threats,  but  more  frequently  em* 
ployed  bribes  and  promises,  he  at  length  pre^'aikd 
on  that  weak  man  to  abandon  a  province  which  be 
was  unworthy  of  governing  [^]. 

[/]  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iii.  c.  16.  dec.  !t.  c.  ].  CorteSi  Relit« 
$^i.  £.    B,  Diaz.  c.  15B. 
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But  notwithstanding  the  fortunate  dexterity  with 
which  he  had  eluded  this  danger,  Cortes  was  so  sen- 
sible of  the  precarious  tenure  by  which   he  held 
his  power^  that  he  dispatched  deputies  to  Spain 
[[May  15],  with  a  pompous  account  of  the  success 
of  his  arms,  with  rarther  specimens  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  country,  and  with  rich  presents  to  the 
emperor,  33  the  earnest  of  future  contributions  from 
his  new  conqi^est ;  requesting,  in  recompence  for  all 
his  services,  the  approbation  of  his  proceedings,  and 
that  he  might  be  entrusted  with  the  government  of 
those  dommions,  which  his  conduct,  and  the  valour 
of  his  followers,  had  added  to  the  crowp  of  Castile. 
The  juncture  in  which  his  deputies  reached  the  court 
was  ravourable.    The  internal  commotions  in  Spain, 
which  had  disquieted  the  beginning  of  Charles' 
rei^,  were  just  appeased  [u]*    The  mimsters  had 
leisure  to  turn  their  attention    towards    foreign 
affairs. — ^The  account  of  Cortes'  victories  filled  hi3 
countrymen  with  admiration,  Th^  ext^qt  and  value 
of  his  conquests  became  the  object  of  vast  spid  in- 
teresting hopes.  Whatever  stain  he  might  have  con- 
tracted, by  the  irregularity  of  the  steps  which  he 
took  in  order  to  attain  power,  was  so  fully  e£Bu:ed 
by  the  splendour  and  merit  of  the  great  actions 
which  this  had  enabled  him  to  perform,  that  every 
heart  revolted  at  the  thought  of  inflicting  any  censure 
on  a  man,  whose  services  entitled  him  to  the  highest 
marks  of  distinction.    The  public  voice  declared 
warmly  in  favour  of  his  pretensions,  and  Charles 
arriving  in  Spain  about  thb  time,  adopted  the  senti^ 
ments  of  his  subjects  with  a  youthful  ardour.    Not- 
withstanding the  claims  of  Velasquez,  and  tj[xe  par- 
tial representations  of  the  Kshop  of  Burgos,  the 
emperor  appointed  Cortes  captain-general  and  gover- 
nor of  New  Spain,  judging  that  no  person  was  so 
capable  of  maintaining  the  royal  authority,  or  of  es« 

[lil  Hist,  of  Chirlet  V.  yoL  iL  b.  iii. 
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tablishing  good  order  both  among  his  Spanish  and 
Indian  subjects,  as  the  victorious  leader  whom  the 
former  had  long  been  accustomed  to  obey,  and  the 
latter  had  been  taught  to  fear  and  to  respect  [t]. 

Even  before  his  jurisdiction  received  this  legal 
sanction,  Cortes  ventured  to  exercise  all  the  powers 
of  a  governor,  and  by  various  arrangements,  en- 
deavoured to  render  his  conquest  a  secure  and  bene- 
ficial acquisition  to  his  country.  He  determined  to 
establish  the  seat  of  government  in  its  ancient  station, 
and  to  raise  Mexico  again  from  its  ruins  ;  and  having 
conceived  high  ideas  concerning  the  future  grandeur 
of  the  state  of  which  he  was  laying  the  foundation, 
he  began  to  rebuild  its  capital  on  a  plan  which  hath 

gradually  formed  the  most  magnificent  city  in  the 
ew  World,  At  the  same  time,  he  employed  skil- 
ful persons  to  search  for  mines  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  opened  some  which  were  found  to 
be  richer  than  any  which  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto 
discovered  in  America.  He  detached  his  prindpal 
officers  into  the  remote  provinces,  and  encouraged 
them  to  settle  there,  not  only  by  bestowing  upon 
them  large  tracts  of  land,  but  by  granting  them  the 
same  dominion  over  the  Indians,  and  the  same  right 
to  their  service,  which  the  Spaniards  had  assumed  in 
the  islands. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  difficulty  that  the 
Mexican  empire  could  be  entirely  reduced  into  the 
form  of  a  Spanish  colony.  Enraged  and  rendered 
desperate  by  oppression,  the  natives  often  forgot  the 
superiority  of  their  enemies,  and  ran  to  arms  in  de- 
fence of  their  liberties.  In  every  contest,  however, 
the  European  valour  and  discipline  prevailed.  But 
fatally  for  the  honour  of  their  country,  the  Spaniards 
sullied  the  glory  redounding  from  these  repeated 
victories  by  their  mode  of  treating  the  vanquished 

[xj  Herreia,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  3*  Gomara,  Cron.  c.  16^t 
165.     £.  Diaz.  c.  167»  168. 
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people.  After  taking  Gxiatimoun,  and  becoming 
masters  of  his  capital,  they  supposed  that  the  king  of 
Castile  entered  on  possession  of  all  the  rights  of  thd 
captive  monarch,  and  affected  to  consider  every  effort 
of  the  Mexicans  to  assert  their  own  independence, 
as  the  rebellion  of  vassals  against  their  sovereign,  or 
the  mutiny  of  slaves  against  their  master.  Under  ^ 
the  sanction  of  those  ill-founded  maxims,  they  viola- 
ted every  right  that  should  be  held  sacred  between 
hostile  nations.  After  each  insurrection,  they  re* 
duced  the  common  people  in  the  provinces  which 
they  subdued,  to  the  most  humiliating  of  all  con* 
ditions,  that  of  personal  servitude.  Iheir  chiefs, 
supposed  to  be  more  criminal,  were  punished  with 
greater  severity,  and  put  to  death  in  the  most  ig* 
nominious  or  the  most  excruciating  mode,  that  the 
insolence  or  the  cruelty  of  their  conquerors  could 
devise.  In  almost  every  district  of  the  Mexican 
empire,  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms  is  marked 
with  blood,  and  with  deeds  so  atrocious,  as  disgrace 
the  enterprising  valour  that  conducted  them  to  sue* 
cess.  In  the  country  of  Plnuco,  sixty  cazi  ]ues  or 
leaders,  and  four  hundred  nobles,  were  bui  nt  at  one 
time.  Nor  was  this  shocking  barbarity  perpetrated 
in  any  sudden  sally  of  rage,  or  by  a  commander  of 
inferior  note.  It  was  the  act  of  Sandoval,  an  officer 
whose  name  is  entitled  to  the  second  rank  in  the  an- 
nals of  New  Spain,  and  executed  after  a  solemn 
consultation  with  Cortes ;  and  to  complete  the  hor- 
ror of  the  scene,  the  children  and  relations  of  the 
wretched  victims  were  assembled,  and  compelled  to 
be  spectators  o(  their  dying  agonies  [^^].  It  seems 
hardly  possible  to  exceed  in  horror  this  dreadful 
example  of  severity ;  but  it  was  followed  by  another, 
which  affected  the  Mexicans  still  more  sensibly,  as  it 
gave  them  a  most  feeling  proof  ot  their  own  degra^ 
daiiof i,  and  of  the  small  regard  which  their  haughty 
[y]  Coitet,  Relit.  291*  C.    Gomara,  Cron.  c  155. 


masten  retained  fbr  the  ancient  Jiguiiv  and  spkn- 
door  of  their  state.    On  a  i^it  w^nnnnj  uMiain^ 
ed  bf  very  imperfect  evidence,  tkat  Goatiiiicwin  hid 
formed  a  scheme  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  to  czcile 
bis  former  subfects  to  take  ams,  Cortes,  withoot 
the  fiirmalitT  of  a  trial,ordered  the  unhappy  nwmfh, 
together  with  the  caziqnes  of  Tezeooo  and  Taooba, 
the  two  persons  of  greatest  eminence  in  the  empire, 
to  be  hanged ;  and  the  Mezicaos,  with  astcmisfamenc 
and  horror,  behekl  this  disgraceful  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  persons,  to  whom  they  were  accustomed 
to  look  up  with  rererence,  hardly  inferior  to  that 
wliich  they  paid  to  the  gods  themsdves  fjsj.    The 
example  of  Cortes  and  his  principal  officers^  en- 
couraged aiui  justified  persons  of  subordinate  rank 
to  venture  upon  committing  greater  excesses.  Noiio 
de  Guzman,  in  particular,  stained  an  illustrions  name 
by  deeds  of  peculiar  enonmty  and  rigour,  in  varioos 
expeditions  wliich  he  conducted  [a}. 

One  circumstance,  however,  saved  the  Mexicans 
from  farther  consumption,  perhaps  from  one  as  com- 
plete as  that  which  hath  depopulated  the  islaDds» 
The  first  conquerors  did  not  attempt  to  search  fiv 
the  precious  metals  in  the  bowels'of  the  earth.  Thejr 
were  neither  sufficiently  wealthy  to  carry  on  the 
expensive  works  which  are  requisite  for  opening 
those  deep  recesses  where  nature  has  concealed  the 
veins  of  gold  and  silver,  nor  sufficiently  skilful  to 
perform  the  ingenious  operations  by  which  those 
precious  metals  are  separated  from  their  respective 
ores.  They  were  satisfied  with  the  more  simple 
method,  practised  by  the  Indians,  of  washing  the 
earth  carried  down  rivers  and  torrents  from  the 
mountains,  and  collecting  the  grains  of  native  metal 
deposited  there.    The  rich  mines  of  New  Spain, 

[r]  Gomara,  Cron.  c.  170.     B.  Diaz,  c  177.     Herreraydec. 
5.  hb.  viii.  c.  9.     See  Nots  CXXIL  [<i]  Herrera^  dec.  i 

ft  5|  pf  uim« 
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which  have  poured  forth  their  treasures  with  such 
profusion  on  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  were  not 
discovered  for  several  years  after  the  conquest  [A]. 
By  that  time  [1552,  &c.]  a  more  orderly  govern- 
ment  and  police  were  introduced  into  the  colony ; 
experience,  derived  from  former  errors,  had  suggest- 
ed many  useful  and  humane  regulations  for  the  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  the  Indians ;  and  though 
it  then  became  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of 
those  employed  in  the  mines,  and  they  were  engaged 
in  a  species  of  labour  more  pernicious  to  the  human 
constitution,  they  suffered  less  hardship  or  diminution 
than  from  the  ill-judged,  but  less  extensive,  schemes 
of  the  first  conquerors. 

While  it  was  the  lot  of  the  Indians  to  suffer,  their 
new  masters  seem  not  to  have  derived  any  consider- 
able wealth  from  their  ill-conducted  researches.  Ac- 
cording to  the  usual  fate  of  first  settlers  in  new 
colonies,  it  was  their  lot  to  encounter  dan«r,  and  to 
struggle  with  difficidties ;  the  fruits  of  their  victories 
and  toils  were  reserved  for  times  of  tranquillity,  and 
reaped  by  successors  of  greater  industry,  but  of  in- 
ferior merit.  The  eany  historians  of  America 
abound  with  accounts  of  fhe  sufferings  and  of  the 
poverty  of  its  conquerors  [c].  In  New  Spsdn,  their 
condition  was  rendered  more  grievous  by  a  peculiar 
arrangement.  When  Charles  V.  advanced  Cortes  to 
the  government  of  that  country,  he  at  the  same  time 
appointed  certain  commissioners  to  receive  and  ad- 
minister the  royal  revenue  there,  with  independent 
jurisdiction  [rf].  These  men,  chosen  from  inferior 
stations  in  various  departments  of  public  business  at 
Madrid,  were  so  much  elevated  with  their  promotion, 
that  they  thought  they  were  called  to  act  a  part  of 
the  first  consequence,  ^^t  being  accustomed  to  the 
minute  formaUties  of  ofiice,  and  having  contracted 

[6]  Herrera,  dec.  8.  lib.  x.  c.  21.  [c]  Cortety  Relat. 

S83.  F.    £.  Diss.  c.  209.        [d}  Herrtra,  dec  3.  lib.  if.  c.  S. 
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the  narrow  ideas  suited  to  the  sphere  in  which  they 
had  hitherto  moved,  they  were  astonished,on  arriving 
in  Mexico  [  1 524],  at  the  high  authority  which  Cor- 
tes exercised,  and  could  not  conceive  that  th6  mode 
of  administration,  in  a  country  recently  subdued  and 
settled,  must  be  different  from  what  took  place  in 
one  where  tranquillity  and  regular  government  had 
been  long  established.  In  their  letters,  they  repre* 
sented  Cortes  as  an  ambitious  tyrant,  who  having 
usurped  a  jurisdiction  superior  to  law,  aspired  at  in* 
dependence,  and  by  his  exorbitant  wealth,  and  ex* 
tensive  influence,  might  accomplish  those  disloTal 
schemes  which  he  apparently  meditated  [e}*  These 
insinuations  made  such  deep  impression  upon  tbt 
Spanish  ministers,  most  of  whom  had  been  formed 
to  business  under  the  jealous  and  rigid  administra* 
tion  of  Ferdinand,  that,  unmindful  of  all  Cortes* 
past  services,  and  regardless  of  what  he  wm^  then 
suffering  in  conducting  that  extraordinary  expedi* 
tion,  in  which  he  advanced  from  the  lake  of  Mexico 
to  the  western  extremities  of  Honduras  f  ^3,  they 
infused  the  same  suspicions  into  the  mind  of  their 
master,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  order  a  solemn  in* 
quest  to  be  made  into  his  conduct  [1525],  with 
powers  to  the  licentiate  Ponce  de  Leon,  entrusted 
with  that  commission,  to  seize  his  person,  if  he 
should  find  that  expedient,  and  send  him  prisoner  to 
Spain  [^]. 

The  sudden  death  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  few  days 
after  his  arrival  in  New  Spain,  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  this  commission.  But  as  the  object  of  bis 
appointment  was  known,  the  mind  of  Cortes  \rai 
deeply  wounded  with  this  unexpected  return  for 
services  which  far  exceeded  whatever  any  subject 
of  Spain  had  rendered  to  his  sovereign.  He  en- 
deavoured, however,  to  maintain  his  station,  and  to 

[e]  Ibid.  lib.  V.  c.  14.  [/]  See  Not*  CXXIIL 

[g}  Hcrreni|dec.  3.  lib.  viii.  c.  14, 15. 
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recover  the  confidence  of  the  court.  But  every 
person  in  office,  who  had  arrived  from  Spain  since 
the  conquest,  was  a  spy  upon  his  conduct,  and  with 
malicious  ingenuity  gave  an  unfavourable  repre- 
sentation of  all  his  actions.  The  apprehensions  of 
Charles  and  his  ministers  increased.  A  new  com- 
mission of  enquiry  was  issued  [  1 528],  with  more  ex- 
tensive powers,  and  various  precautions  were  taken 
in  order  to  prevent  or  to  punish  him,  if  he  should 
be  so  presumptuous  as  to  attempt  what  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  fidelity  of  a  subject  [/e]*  Cortes 
beheld  the  approaching  crisis  of  his  fortune  with  all 
the  violent  emotions  natural  to  a  haughty  mind,  con- 
scious of  high  desert,  and  receiving  unworthy  treat- 
ment. But  though  some  of  hb  desperate  followers 
urged  him  to  assert  his  own  rights  against  his  un- 
grateful country,  and  with  a  bold  hand  to  seize  that 
power  which  the  courtiers  meanly  accused  him  of 
coveting  [ij,  he  retained  such  self-command,  or  was 
actuated  with  such  sentiments  of  loyalty,  as  to  reject 
their  dangerous  counsels,  and  to  choose  the  only 
course  in  which  he  could  secure  his  own  dignity, 
without  departing  from  his  duty.  He  resolved  not 
to  expose  himself  to  the  ignominy  of  a  trial,  in  that 
country  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  triumphs  ; 
but  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  judges,  to 
repair  directly  to  Castile,  and  commit  himself  and 
his  cause  to  the  justice  and  generosity  of  his  sovereign 

Cortes  appeared  in  his  native  country  with  the 
splendour  that  suited  the  conqueror  of  a  mighty 
kingdom.  He  brought  with  him  a  great  part  of  his 
wealth,  many  jewels  and  ornaments  of  great  value, 
several  curious  productions  of  the  country  [/],  and 
was  attended  by  some  Mexicans  of  the  first  rank, 

[A]  Ibid.  c.  15.  dec.  4.  lib.  ii.  c.  l.lib.  it.  c.  9, 10.     B.  Diss. 

c.  17&  196.     Goouura,  Croo.  c.  166.  [t]  B.  Dm.  c.  194. 

[it]  Hcrrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ir.  c.  8.        W  See  Not»  CXXiV. 
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as  well  as  by  the  most  considerable  of  his  own  officers. 
His  arrival  in  Spain  removed  at  once  every  suspidon 
and  fear  that  bad  been  entertained  with  respea 
to  his  intentions.  The  emperor,  having  now  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  the  designs  of  Cortes,  received 
him  Uke  a  person  whom  consciousness  of  his  own 
innocence  had  brought  into  the  presence  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  who  was  entitled,  by  the  eminence  of  his 
services,  to  the  highest  marks  of  distinction  and  re- 
spect. The  order  of  St.  Jago,  the  title  of  Marquis 
del  Valle  de  Guaxaca,  the  grant  of  an  ample  territcuy 
in  New  Spain,  were  successively  bestowed  upon  him ; 
and  as  his  manners  were  correct  and  elegant,  al- 
though he  had  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
among  rough  adventurers,  the  emperor  admitted 
him  to  the  same  familiar  intercourse  with  himself, 
that  was  enjoyed  by  noblemen  of  the  first  rank  [m]. 

But,  amidst  those  external  proofs  of  regard,  symp- 
toms of  remaining  distrust  appeared.  Though  Cor- 
tes earnestly  solicited  to  be  reinstated  in  the  govern- 
ment of  New  Spain,  Charles,  too  sagacious  to  comnut 
such  an  important  charge  to  a  man  whom  he  bad 
once  suspected,  peremptorily  refused  to  invest  him 
again  with  powers  which  he  might  find  it  impossibfe 
to  control.  Cortes,  though  dignified  with  new  titles, 
returned  to  Mexico  with  diminished  authority.  The 
military  department,  with  powers  to  attempt  new 
discoveries,  was  left  in  his  hands  ;  but  the  supreme 
direction  of  civil  affairs  was  placed  on  a  board,  called 
The  audience  of  New  Spain.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
when,  upon  the  increase  of  the  colony,  the  exertioa 
of  authority  more  united  and  extensive  became 
necessary,  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  a  nobleman  of  high 
rank,  was  sent  thither  as  Viceroy^  to  take  the  govern- 
ment into  his  hands. 

This  division  of  power  in  New  Spain,  proved,  as 

[ni]  Herrm,  dec.  8.  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  lib.  vi.  c.  4.     B.  Don*  c« 
196.     Gomarai  Cron.  c.  182. 
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was  unavoidable,  the  source  of  perpetual  dissension, 
which  imbittered  the  life  of  Cortes,  and  thwarted  all 
his  schemes.  As  he  had  now  no  opportunity  to  dis- 
play his  active  talents  but  in  attempting  new  discove- 
ries, he  formed  various  schemes  for  that  purpose,  all 
of  which  bear  impressions  of  a  genius  that  delighted 
in  what  was  bold  and  splendid.  He  early  entertain- 
ed an  idea,  that,  either  by  steering  through  the  gulf 
of  Florida  along  the  east  coast  of  North  America, 
some  strait  would  be  found  that  communicated  with 
the  western  ocean ;  or  that,  by  examining  the  isthmus 
of  Darien,  some  passage  would  be  discovered  between 
the  North  and  South  Seas  [n].  But  having  been 
disappointed  in  his  expectations  with  respect  to  both, 
he  now  confined  his  views  to  such  voyages  of  disco- 
very as  he  could  make  from  the  ports  ot  New  Spain 
in  the  South  ^Sea.  There  he  fitted  out  successively 
several  small  squadrons,  which  either  perbhed  in  the 
attempt,  or  returned  without  making  any  discovery 
of  moment.  Cortes,  weary  of  entrusting  the  conduct 
of  his  operations  to  others,  took  the  command  of  a 
new  armament  in  person  [1536],  and,  after  endur- 
ing incredible  hardships,  and  encountering  dangers 
of  every  species,  he  discovered  the  large  peninsula  of 
California,  and  surveyed  the  greater  part  of  the  gulf 
which  separates  it  from  New  Spain.  The  discovery 
of  a  country  of  such  extent  would  have  reflected 
credit  on  a  common  adventurer ;  but  it  could  add 
little  new  honour  to  the  name  of  Cortes,  and  was  far 
from  satbfying  the  sanguine  expectations  which  he 
had  formed  [o J.  ]%sgusted  with  ill  success,  to  which 
he  had  not  been  accustomed,  and  ^eary  of  Contest- 
ing with  adversaries  to  whom  he  considered  it  as  a 
disgrace  to  be  opposed,  he  once  more  sought  for  re- 
dress in  hb  native  country  [1540]. 

[n]  Cortes,  Rclat.  Ram.  iii.  294-.  B.  [o]  Hcrrcra,  dec.  5. 
lib.  viii.  c.  9»  10.  dec.  8.  lib.  vi.  c.  14.  VeDcgaSf  Hist,  of  Cali« 
foro.  i.  125.     LorcDzana,  Hist.  p.  S2S^  &c. 
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But  his  reception  there  ^^^as  very  different  from 
that  which  gratitude,  and  even  decency,  ought  to 
have  secured  for  him.  The  merit  of  his  ancient  ex- 
ploits was  ah'eady,  in  a  great  measure,  forgotten,  or 
ccfipsed  by  the  fame  of  recent  and  more  valuable 
conquests  in  another  quarter  of  America.  Ko  ser- 
vice of  moment  was  now  eipected  from  a  man  of 
declining  years,  and  who  began  to  be  unfortunate. 
The  emperor  behaved  to  him  with  cold  civility ;  his 
ministers  treated  him,  sometimes  with  neglect,  some- 
times with  insolence.  His  grievances  received  no 
redress ;  his  claims  were  urged  without  effect ;  and 
after  several  years  spent  in  fruitless  application  to 
ministers  and  judges,  an  occupation  the  most  irk- 
some and  mortifying  to  a  man  of  high  spirit,  who  had 
moved  in  a  sphere  where  he  was  more  accustomed 
to  command  than  to  solicit,  Cortes  ended  his  days 
on  the  second  of  December  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred  and  forty-seven,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his 
age.  His  fate  was  the  same  with  that  of  all  the  per- 
sons  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  discovery 
or  conquest  of  the  New  World.  Envied  by  his  con- 
temporaries, and  ill  requited  by  the  court  which  he 
served,  he  has  been  admired  and  celebrated  bv  sue- 
ceeding  ages.  Which  has  formed  the  most  just  esti- 
mate of  his  character,  an  impartial  consideration  of 
his  actions  must  determine. 


END  OF   VOLUME   FIRST. 
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